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PREFACE  TO  THE  ELEVENTH  VOLUME. 

The  completion  of  the  tenth  volume  of  this  Journal  affords  a  suitable  op- 
portunity for  considering  whether  any  modification  in  its  form  and  arrangement 
might  be  advantageously  adopted.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  bfe 
desirable  to  print  each  number  on  one  large  sheet,  and  to  affix  a  stamp  for 
transmission  by  post.  This,  however,  would  entail  so  radical  a  change  in  the 
form,  and  so  much  curtailment  in  the  amount  of  matter,  that  it  has  been 
abandoned.  Each  number  at  present  contains  altogether  three  and  a  half 
(sometimes  four)  sheets  besides  the  cover.  A  sheet  that  size  would  exceed  the 
limits  of  the  penny  stamp,  and  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  folding  of  a 
single  sheet  of  paper,  twice  the  jsize  of  the  Medical  Gazette^  would  be  scarcely 
practicable.  The  form  of  the  Journal  is  therefore  continued  as  before,  but  the 
size  of  the  page  is  enlarged,  the  margin  being  diminished  in  proportion,  by 
which  means  the.  quantity  of  matter  is  increased  by  one-sixth. 

No  alteration  is  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  contents  and  the  general 
management.  The  Transactions  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  form  a  distinct 
portion  of  the  work,  and  are  under  the  official  superintendence  of  Mr.  Redwood. 
The  second  page  of  the  cover  (behind  the  table  of  contents)  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  official  notices  of  the  Society. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  work  the  Editor  is  as  heretofore  assisted  by  Dr. 
Pereira  and  Mr.  Redwood,  with  whom  a  meeting  takes  place  early  in  each  month 
to  decide  upon  the  contents  of  the  succeeding  number.  This  arrangement 
secures  to  the  Journal  the  most  able  and  efficient  contributions  in  the  two  de- 
partments of  Materia  Medica  and  scientific  Chemistry.  Other  assistance  on 
special  subjects  is  obtained  as  occasion  requires  from  the  best  available  authorities. 

The  general  responsibility  rests  with  the  Editor,  more  especially  in  reference 
to  the  leading  articles,  other  articles  to  which  no  name  is  attached,  and  such 
matters  as  relate  to  the  interests  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggbts  as  a  body. 

This  Journal  was  commenced  without  any  promises  or  pretensions,  and  is  con- 
tinued on  the  same  principle.  It  was  undertaken  for  the  sole  purpose  of  aiding- 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  promoting  the  objects  for  which  that  Society  was 
founded,  namely,  the  union  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  of  this  country  as 
a  recognized  body,  and  the  advancement  of  the  art  and  science  of  Pharmacy  by 
the*  introduction  of  a  regular  system  of  education,  and  by  other  available 
means. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  work  is  not  confined  to  Pharmacy  in  the  restricted 
sense  of  the  term,  but  comprises  General  Chemistry,  Sanitary  Questions,  Medico - 
pharmaceutical  Legislation,  and  other  matters  likely  to  interest  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemist,  or  with  which  he  ought  to  be  conversant. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  publish  a  complete  Index  of  the  ten  volumes.  This, 
however,  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  our  readers  who  may  be  disposed  to 
subscribe  to  it.    Further  particulars  will  be  stated  next  month. 
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THE  FRINCIPLE  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  PHAR^iACEUTICAL 

BILL. 

The  circular  issued  last  month  to  the  Members  of  the  Hiarmaceutical  Society 
by  authority  of  the  Council,  contained  a  concise  outline  of  the  clauses  of  this 
Bill,  which  we  subjoin,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  explanatory  remarks,  suggested 
by  the  inquiries  of  correspondents : — 

Clause  L  confirms  the  charter  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  except  such  parts 
as  are  altered  or  repealed  in  this  act. 

Clause  U.  The  council  to  appoint  a  registrar  and  otho*  officers. 

Clause  IIL  The  registrar  to  prepare,  from  time  to  time,  a  list  of  all  Pharica- 
ceutical  Chemists,  their  assistants,  apprentices,  or  students,  respectively. 

Clause  IV.  Registrar  to  keep  books,  &c. 

Clause  y.  Certificate  of  register  to  be  good  evidence  in  the  absence  of  the  con- 
trary. 

Clause  YI.  All  members  and  associates*  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to  be  re- 
gistered, ako  ereiy  other  person,  within  one  year,  on  his  producing  evidence  that  he 
was  exercising  the  business  at  the  time  oi  passing  this  act 

Clause  VII.  Assistants,  apprentices,  and  students  to  be  registered. 

Clause  VIII.  The  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  recognised. 

Clause  IX.  The  council  empowered  to  make  and  alter  bye-Uws,  aubject  to  the 
approyal  of  one  of  her  Mi^esty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

Clause  X.  Every  person  examined  and  having  obtained  a  certificate  to  be  regis- 
tered. 

Clause  XI.  Power  to  suspend  or  modify  examination  in  the  case  of  persons  appren- 
ticed before  the  date  of  the  act 

Clause  Xn.  After  one  year  from  the  passing  of  the  act  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  person  not  duly  registered  to  exercise  the  business,  to  assume  or  use  the  name 
of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  &c.,  or  any  name,  sign,  token,  or  emblem  implying  that 
he  is  registered  under  this  act,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20/.  nor  less  than  2/. 
Penalties  recoverable  in  the  county  courts,  &c. 

Clause  XIII.  No  proceedings  to  be  taken  aftar  the  expiration  of  two  months  from 
the  commission  of  the  ofience. 

Clause  XIV.  Penalties  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

Clause  XV.  Registrar  liable  to  penalty  for  the  falsification  of  any  register,  &c. 

Clause  XVI.  Penalty  for  procuring  certificate  of  registry  by  fraudulent  means. 

Clause  XVII.  Ad;  not  to  extend  to  or  interfere  with  the  rights,  &c.,  of  legally 
qualified  medical  practitioners. 

Clause  XVIII.  Provided  they  do  not  take  or  use  the  name  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  &c. 

Clause  XIX.  Exemption  in  favour  of  drysalters,  vendors  of  patent  medicines, 
horse  and  cattle  medicines,  or  chemicals,  &c ,  used  for  other  than  medicinal  pur- 
poses, such  parties  not  using  any  name,  title,  &c.,  implying  that  they  are  registered 
under  this  act. 

While  this  Bill  is,  in  principle,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  established,  it  is  not  retrospective  in  its 
operation.  Existing  Chemists  having  a  vested  interest  in  the  business,  are,  by 
the  sixth  clause,  entitled  to  be  remstered,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  claims  of 
those  who  are  serving  or  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship.  The  relative 
positions  of  Members  and  non-Members  are  not  affected  by  the  Bill.  All  will 
be  registered  as  Pharmaceuticid  Qiemista,  but  the  admission  of  future  Memb^ 
into  the  Society  will  be  regulated  as  heretofore  by  the  bye-laws,  and  the  regis- 
tration of  future  Chemists  will  be  preceded  by  an  examination. 

The  effect  of  this  Bill,  if  it  should  pass  into  a  law,  will  be,  to  introduce  a 
gradual  improvement  in  ^e  standard  of  qualification,  and  thus  to  carry  out  to 
the  full  extent  the  work  which  the  Society  has  commenced,  'No  law  of  this 
description  could  by  possibility  bring  about  a  sudden  revolution,  and  whether 
such  a  law  be  passed  this  year  or  ten  years  hence,  the  same  regard  must  be  paid 
to  existing  interests,  and  me  same  tbne  must  be  allowed  for  brmging  to  maturity 
the  profisions  of  the  Act ;    consequently,  whatever  delay  may  occur,  will  be 

*  The  word  associatts  was  omitted  by  acddent  in  the  drcular. 
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time  losty  and  the  importance  of  a  vigorous  and  united  effort  in  supporting  the 
Bill,  must  be  obvious  to  all  those  who  desire  to  see  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists 
of  this  country  placed  in  their  proper  position,  and  recognized  as  an  educated 
body. 

The  Bill  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  interests  or  privileges  of 
medical  practitioners,  who,  by  the  17th  clause,  are  exempted  from  its  operatioii. 
The  18th  clause  however  provides  that  they  shall  not  assume  or  use  the  name  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  &c.  Lest  the  effect  of  this 
latter  clause  should  be  misunderstood,  we  may  observe,  that  it  does  not  prohibit 
the  exercise  of  those  functions  which  are  performed  in  common  by  tiie 
Apothecary  and  by  the  Chemist.  That  is  to  say,  the  medical  practitioner  may 
practise  Pharmacy,  dispense  and  sell  medicines,  exhibit  in  his  window  the 
emblems  and  insignia  of  a  medico- pharmaceutical  establishment,  but,  instead  of 
assuming  the  titles  which  are  in  future  to  belong  exclusively  to  persons  registered 
under  this  act,  he  must  appear  before  the  public  in  his  true  character  as  a 
medical  man.  The  titles  Surgeon,  Accoucheur,  and  Apothecary,  imply  a  supe- 
rior and  more  extended  qualification  than  the  title  of  Chemist  and  Druggist, 
consequently  the  assumption  of  the  latter  title  instead  of  the  former  can  scarcely 
be  considered  a  privilege.  If,  however,  any  medical  men,  who  may  be  keeping 
Chemists^  shops  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  should  desire  to  identi^ 
themselves  with  that  business,  the  Act  is  not  restrospective  in  its  operation, 
and  they  may  be  registered  as  members  of  the  trade.  We  therefore  think  no 
reasonable  ground  of  objection  can  be  taken  against  this  provision,  but  if  such 
should  be  the  case  the  question  is  open  to  reconsideration. 

Two  or  three  of  our  correspondents  have  intimated  that  the  restrictions  ia. 
the  Bill  are  not,  in  their  opinion,  sufficiently  stringent.  This  subject  has  been 
maturely  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  and  we  have  good  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  the  attempt  to  introduce  greater  stringency  would  provoke  an 
amount  of  hostility  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  We  think 
the  Bill  in  its  present  form  would  practically  work  well ;  it  reserves  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  those  from  whom  opposition  might  otherwise  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  the  prospective  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  will  be  made 
manifest  in  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  qualifications  and  standing  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  body. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  several  correspondents  that  an  exemption  from 
serving  on  juries  and  other  similar  ofilces  would  be  a  just  and  desirable  pro- 
vision, as  Chemists  who  have  no  person  to  supply  their  places  at  home,  are 
sometimes  detained  for  days  on  juries  to  the  great  injury  of  themselves  and 
danger  to  the  public.  This  subject  is  under  consideration.  The  provision  was 
advisedly  omitted  under  the  conviction  that  it  was  policy  to  make  the  BiU  as 
simple  and  free  from  debateable  questions  as  possible.  Wben  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  is  admitted,  the  exemption  from  juries  may  be  considered  on  its 
own  merits  among  other  details.  It  is  also  probable  that  some  other  amend- 
ments of  a  trifling  nature  may  be  found  desirable  on  a  further  discussion  of  the 
clauses. 

In  the  official  circular  before  alluded  to,  some  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the 
probability  of  the  Bill  being  passed  at  thb  late  period  of  the  session.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  business  <k  the  House,  the  passing  of  any  Bill  of  moderate 
urgency  must  be  attended  with  uncertainly.  This  however,  should  not  be  a 
source  of  discouragement.  Up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  seen  no  reason  to 
anticipate  opposition.  All  the  medical  practitioners  with  whom  we  have  com- 
municated, are  favourable  to  the  Bill,  and  petitions  from  the  profession  are  in 
course  of  signature.  It  is  not  a  popular  question,  yet  the  public  on,hearing  an 
explanation  of  the  principle,  at  once  acquiesce  in  the  advantage  of  t^t  •measure. 
Only  one  opinion  appears  to  prevail  among  Chemists,,and  petitions  J^^/teadily 
eommg  in.  The  pressure  from  without  is  the  most  effectual  propm^ve  force 
for  passing  a  Bill  through  the  House,  and  if  this  should  be  energeticafly  applied, 
we  have  every  reason  to  hope  for  a  favourable  result. 
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THE  ADULTERATION  OF  COFFEE  AND  CHICORY. 

In  our  last  Tolume  (page  394)  we  gave  some  account  of  the  prevalent 
adulterations  of  coffee  and  chicory.  We  revert  to  the  subject  in  consequence 
of  a  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  5th  of  June,  in  which  an 
extraordinary  doctrine  wa*  propounded  in  reference  to  the  practice  of  adul- 
teration. It  was  argued  that  coffee  mixed  with  chicory  was  better  than  coffee 
alone,  and  generally  preferred  by  the  public,  therefore  it  was  justifiable  and 
proper  for  a  grocer  to  sell  the  mixture  indiscriminately  when  applied  to  for 
ground  coffee ! 

Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  who  introduced  the  question  with  a  view  of  exposing 
and  checking  the  prevailing  frauds,  adverted  to  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  the  subject.  'Uxe  41  and  42  Geo.  III.  inflict  a  heavy  penalty  on  the 
vendor  or  possessor  of  any  substitute  for  coffee.  The  3rd  of  Geo.  IV.  permits 
the  sale  of  such  substitutes  under  their  right  names  by  persons  not  dealing 
in  coffee.  Bjr  the  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  the  exclusive  power  of  prosecuting  in 
such  matters  is  vested  in  the  Commisioners  of  Customs  or  Excise,  who  are 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  In  1832  a  Treasury 
nunute  was  issued  permitting  the  sale  of  chicory  powder  unmixed,  but  pro- 
hibiting its  mixture  with  coffee. 

In  1840  another  Treasury  minute  was  issued,  in  pursuance  of  which  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise  published  the  following  order: — 

**  Ordered,  that  no  objections  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Revenue  to  dealers  in 
and  sellers  of  coffee  mixing  chicory  with  coffee,  or  to  their  having  the  same  so  mixed 
on  their  premises." 

From  this  date  the  adulteration  of  ground  coffee  has  been  progressively 
on  the  increase,  and  the  adulteration  of  chicory  has  increased  in  the  same 
ratio.  The  purchasers  of  ground  coffee  are  thereiore  liable  to  receive  a  mixture 
of  coffee,  chicory,  horse  beans,  potato  flour,  dog-biscuit  mahogany  sawdust, 
tan,  and  other  rubbish. 

It  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Baring  to  obtain  the  rescinding  of  the  Treasury 
Order  which  had  sanctioned  the  primary  adulteration,  and  thus  given  an  indirect 
encouragement  to  a  most  extensive  and  disgraceful  system  of  fraud.  Mr.  Baring 
and  his  supporters  contended  that  no  kind  of  fraud  ought  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Government;  that  if  chicory  be  mixed  with  coffee,  it  should  be  sold  as  a 
mixture,  and  not  under  the  naiae  of  ground  coffee,  that  the  public  should  have 
the  option  of  purchasing  either  the  pure  or  the  mixed  powder ;  that  the  com- 
petition obliged  those  who  would  otherwise  act  honestly  to  ffo  with  the  stream, 
and  that  the  habit  of  fraud  in  one  case,  was  likely  to  extend  to  other  branches 
of  the  trade,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  public.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  argued 
that  coffee  is  as  good  as  chicory,  and  a  mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory  is  better 
than  coffee  alone  ;  that  the  public  sometimes  buy  more  chicory,  because  the 
quantity  mixed  with  the  coffee  is  not  suflicient ;  that  those  who  desire  pure 
coffee  may  grind  it  themselves ;  that  the  price  of  mround  coffee  is  a  sufficient 
indication  of  its  purity  or  admixture  with  a  cheaper  mgredient,  that  the  employ- 
ment of  an  army  of  excise  officers  to  inspect  and  inform  against  grocers  who  mix 
chicory  with  coffee,  would  be  highly  objectionable,  and  that  the  public  should 
be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  During  the  discussion  it  was  asked  whether 
the  same  privilege  would  be  allowed  for  the  adulteration  of  beer — a  similar 
inquiry  might  have  been  made  with  regard  to  drugs.  The  result  of  the  division 
was  against  Mr.  Baring^sgnotion  by  a  majority  of  five. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  in  which  this  question  ought  to  be  considered : 
first,  in  re^rence  to  the  revenue  :  secondly,  as  a  question  of  fraud.  So  far  as 
the  revCWe  is  concerned,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
protect  the  public  treasury  against  loss;  but  it  is  not  his  especial  duty  to 
protect  the  public  against  frau£  It  having  been  decided  that  **  no  objections 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  revenue  "  to  the  mixture  of  chicory  with  coffee,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  at  an  end.  But  by 
the  7th  and  8th  of  Geo.  IV.,  the  power  of  prosecuting  in  cases  of  this  kind 
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is  vested  exclusively  in  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  or  Customs ;  consequently 
the  public  have  no  redress. 

The  proper  remedy  for  the  existing  abuse  appears  to  us  to  be  the  repeal  of 
that  portion  of  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  whidi  relates  to  the  prosecution  of  persons 
for  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  and  the  addition  of  a  proviso  to  the  Treasury 
order  of  1840  to  the  effect,  that  this  order  does  not  sanction  the  fraudulent 
admixture  of  other  ingredients  with  coffee,  such  admixture  being  punishable 
by  action  or  information  before  a  magistrate  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
descriptions  of  fraud,  the  party  defrauded  being  at  liberty  to  take  proceedings. 
This  would  exonerate  the  Government  from  connivance  at  fraudulent  adulte- 
rations, relieve  the  Excise  from  the  responsibility  of  prosecuting,  and  place 
the  remedy  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Baring  gave  notice  of  a  motion  "  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Com- 
mittee (on  the  Custom's  Amendment  Bill)  to  make  provision  for  preventing  the 
mixture  of  chicory  with  coffee  by  the  vendors  of  coffee,*'  which  stood  for  con- 
sideration on  the  23d  of  June,  but  was  deferred. 

\Ve  have  alluded  to  this  subject,  not  as  an  Excise  q[uestion,but  on  account  of 
the  principle  of  fraudulent  adulteration  involved  in  it — a  principle  equally 
applicable  to  drugs  and  other  articles  of  consumption. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  THE  METROPOLIS. 

^  The  water  supply  controversy  has  always  been  more  or  less  a  chemical  ques- 
tion. This  is  especially  the  case  at  the  present  time,  since  each  of  the  several 
parties  actively  engaged  in  it  rely  with  confidence  on  the  analysis  of  the  water 
recommended,  as  the  most  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  the  proposed  plan. 

In  another  part  of  this  number  will  be  found  a  very  brief  notice  of  three  of 
the  chemical  reports  recently  published.  The  Government  Water  Bill,  now 
under  the  consideration  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  proposes  the 
amalgamation  of  all  the  Water  Companies  under  the  controul  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  is  to  direct  the  new  company  to  procure  water  from  such  sources 
as  he  may  think  proper,  and  to  discontinue  taking  it  from  any  existing  sources 
which  to  him  may  appear  objectionable.  He  is  also  to  give  general  directions 
respecting  filtration,  purification,  &c.  The  investigations  of  Professors  Graham, 
Miller,  and  Hoffman  have  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
determination  of  this  difficult  question,  and  the  report  contains  a  very  full  ac- 
count of  the  qualities  of  the  waters  from  the  various  sources  under  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Mowatt  has  brou;]rlit  in  a  Bill  for  placing  the  water  supply  under  a 
representative  parochial  Board.  The  Standing  Orders  Committee  reported 
against  this  Bill,  the  Standinir  Orders  not  having  been  complied  with.  It  was 
discussed  at  some  length  in  the  House  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  was  by  leave 
withdrawn. 

The  Watford  Spring  Water  Company  and  the  Wandle  Water  Company 
continue  to  struggle  for  exbtence,  each  appealing  to  the  purity  of  their  water  as 
a  ground  for  support. 

The  West  Middlesex  Water  Company  have  recently  had  a  chemical  examina- 
tion of  their  water  by  Dr.  Alfred  S.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Aikin,  the  tenor  of  which 
is  favourable  to  the  Thames  water  when  taken  from  a  locality  not  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  metropolitan  sewerage.  This  water  is,  however,  harder  than  some  of 
the  waters  recommended.  All  the  chemical  reports,  suggestions,  plans,  and 
speculations,  are  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  Government  Bill  and  the  entire  question  of  the  water 
supply.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  Bill  will  be  passed  during  the  present 
session  on  account  of  the  intricacy  of  the  subject,  and  the  determined  opposition 
against  every  measure  which  has  been  proposed. 
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ON  CYPRIAN  LABDANUM. 

BT  DB.  X.  LANDEBEB, 

PlPolieflBor  in  the  UniT«nity  of  Athens,  FharmacieiL  to  the  Elngr  oC  Greece,  ftc« 

TRANSLATED  AND  COMMUNICATED  BY  DANIEL  BANBURT. 

Vabious  plants  of  the  genus  Cistus  are  found  dispersed  over  the  whole  island 
of  Cyprus,  but  occur  in  abundance  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baphos,  a  small 
town  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  The  plants  (which  in  this  locality  appear 
to  have  a  more  powerful  and  balsamic  odour,  and  to  exude  more  resin  than 
those  elsewhere)  are  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  Suordpio,  Xystaria,  a 
word  probably  corrupted  from  the  ancient  name  Kiarof,  Ctstus, 

On  account  of  the  fresher  and  more  abundant  vegetation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Baphos,  the  shepherds  resort  there  for  pasturage  for  their  flocks,  and  it 
is  while  feeding  in  these  situations  that  the  sheep  collect  the  viscid  exudation  of 
the  various  species  of  Cistus  growing  on  their  feeding  ground.  These  species 
are  Cistus  villosus,  C.  salvicefolius  and  C,  Creticus,  and  their  exudation  attaches 
itself  not  only  to  the  beard,  but  also  to  the  tail  and  to  the  fleece  in  general  of 
the  sheep,  which  after  some  months  of  pasturage  become  covered  with  resinous 
masses  of  labdanum. 

In  addition  to  the  Cistus,  various  other  glutinous  plants  equally  agreeable  to 
the  sheep  occur,  and  chiefly  in  moist  and  well-watered  situations.  These 
plants,  to  which  the  names  K(bw{^a,  ^pcufiiria  and  ylrvWurrpa  are  applied,  are 
ErigeroH  vkcosum,  E,  graveoUns,  Inula  Critajinica,  L  odora,  and  being  still  m<Mre 
gummy  than  the  Cistus  itself,  contribute  even  a  larger  amount  of  resmous  mat- 
ter to  the  sheep  than  that  plant. 

The  names  ^vWia-Tpa  and  KutwCa  are  derived  from  ^XXoy  a  flea,  and  Kavof^ 
a  mosquito,  on  account  of  an  attraction  possessed  by  the  plants  for  these  insects, 
of  which  property,  and  their  glutinous  nature,  advantage  is  sometimes  taken  by 
suspending  small  bunches  of  them  over  the  beds  in  order  to  attract  and  detain 
these  troublesome  creatures. 

When  the  shepherds  observe  that  no  enlargement  of  the  resinous  masses  takes 
place,  they  commence  collecting  them  by  means  of  a  large  comb,  convenient  for 
the  purpose,  called  \a^av6pT€va  or  Kriviov  rov  \a^8dvov  (Labdanum  comh\  and 
to  obtain  by  fusion  the  resin  they  contain.  This  fusion  is  effected  in  pots  of 
clay,  and  the  resin  more  or  less  purified,  then  receives  its  various  forms . 

Cyprian  labdanum  which  is  truly  Labdanum  e  barbd,  is  met  with  in  two 
states,  namely  in  sticks  (Labdanum  Vyprium  in  baccuLis)  and  in  irregular  masses 
(Labdanum  Cyprium  in  massis). 

In  order  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  fragrance  which  the  admixture  of  the 
resin  of  the  Erigeron  and  other  plants  would  occasion,  various  odoriferous 
substances  are  frequently  added.  Of  these  the  chief  is  mastich,  that  being  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  and  usual  of  oriental  perfumes. 

The  labdanum  when  fresh,  is  packed  in  little  wooden  cases,  leaves  of  the  bky- 
tree  or  more  commonly  of  the  Ceratonia  siliqua,  being  laid  between  the  pieces 
in  order  to  prevent  their  adhesion. 

The  residue  after  the  fusion  and  purification  of  the  labdanum,  is  employed  by 
the  Cypriots  in  the  preparation  of  certain  balsams  and  plasters  called  Labdano' 
balscham  and  of  an  oil  called  Labdanoiadon,  i.  e.  labdaniferous  oil,  for  which 
purposes  it  is  combined  with  turpentine  or  oil  of  sesame. 

Labdanum  U  regarded  by  the  Turks  as  a  preservative  from  the  plague,  and 
was  formerly  considered  to  be  a  real  specificum  antipestilentiale ;  but  after  the 
happy  period  of  the  disappearance  of  that  disease  from  Turkey,  the  employment 

[•  For  an  account  of  this  plant,  vide  Toumeforfs  Voyage  mto  tke  Levanif  English  edition; 
London  :  1718,  Vol.  i.,  p.  60.— D.  H.] 
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of  the  drug  began  to  dimmii^  During  tho  plagoe  men  affixed  pieces  of  lab- 
danum  to  their  walking  sticks,  and  wore  amulets  of  it  on  the  person,  while  the 
females,  less  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  disease,  carried  pieces  of  the  resin 
in  the  hand,  regarding  the  odour  as  a  preservative  from  toe  malady.  Fric- 
tions with  an  oily  solution  of  labdanum  were  employed,  as  indeed  the  applica- 
tion of  oil  itself,  either  by  friction  or  as  a  bath,  has  usually  been  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  eflicacious  preservatives  from  t^e  complaint.  This  oily  solu- 
tion is  employed  in  Cyprus  as  a  remedy  against  catarrhal  and  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, and  is  regarded  as  so  efficacioos  that  each  father  of  a  family  endeavours 
to  obtain  from  two  to  three  okkas  [Pilh.  to  SJlb.  Av.]  for  the  use  of  his  house- 
hold, as  well  as  a  supply  of  dried  Cistus  leaves  called  r^at,  which  are  used 
s^inst  catarrh  in  the  same  way  as  the  leaves  of  Salvia  pomif era*  in  Greece,  and 
those  of  Dictamnus  Creticus  in  Candia. 

The  dealers  occupied  in  the  collection  of  Labdanum,'and  who  purchase  it  from 
the  shepherds,  are  called  Ldbdanemporoi. 

The  quantity  annually  produced  depends  much  on  the  state  of  the  weather, 
but  it  never  exceeds  900  or  1000  okkas  [2526  lbs.  to  2807  lbs.  Av.] 

The  price  is  also  very  various,  being  affected  by  the  colour,  odour,  and  con- 
sistence of  the  drug.  That  of  a  deep  brown,  and  such  as  fuses  most  readily  is 
preferred.  In  order  to  examine  this  latter  quality,  a  morsel  of  the  drug  is 
place!  on  the  edge  of  a  Mangal  (the  name  applied  in  the  East  to  a  copper  stove, 
which  when  filled  with  lighted  charcoal  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  an  apartment) 
and  if  the  Labdanum  very  speedily  fuses  into  a  transparent  liquid,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  of  the  best  quality. 

[[The  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  January,  1851,  contains  Dr.  Landerer's 
account  of  the  collection  of  Candian  Labdanum  {Labdanum  Creticum\  to  which 
he  now  adds  the  foregoing  descriptive  notice  of  the  same  drug  as  produced  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  Both  these  accounts  confirm  in  an  interesting  manner 
tlie  accuracy  of  older  writers,  and  as  strikingly  exemplify  the  persistent  character 
oi  Eastern  customs. 

The  description  of  the  collection  of  Labdanum  given  by  Dioscorides,  who 
lived  in  the  first  century,  equally  applies  at  the  present  day.  It  is  as  follows : 
'•^  Est  et  alterum  cisti  i^enus,  Udon.  a  nonnullis  appellatum,  frutex  simili  modo 
nascens,  longioribus  foliis  et  nigrioribus  qusB  verno  tempore  quiddam  contrahunt 
pingue.  Foliorum  vis  astringens,  atcjue  efiectus  cisti  praebens.  Fit  ex  eo  quod 
ladanum  dicitur.  Siquidem  cum  cisti  frondes  pascuntur  caprse  hircique,  pingue- 
tudinem  conspicue  barba  carpunt,  et  sno  lentore  villosis  cruribus  adhaerescentem 
reportant,  ^uam  depectentes  incolae,  colantesque  coffunt  in  ofias,  et  ita  recon- 
dunt.  Alii  vero  attractis  funiculis,  insidentem  fruticibus  lentorem  abstergunt, 
conglomerantque  in  ladanum."— Perfacti  Dio8coridis  Anazarbei  de  MedicinaK 
Matendj  fbl.  1516,  lib.  1,  cap.  130. 

Pierre  Belon,  a  French  physician  and  traveller  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
his  '*  ObservaHona  de  Plvsievrs  Singvlaritez  ^  Choses  Memorables  trouuees  en  Grece^ 
Asie,  Jud^e,  Egypte^  Arable^  &f  autres  pays  estranges^  Paris.  1555,  faithfully 
narrates  the  mode  of  collecting  the  drug  in  the  island  of  Crete,  in  which  ac- 
count he  is  entirely  confirmed  by  Tournefort,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
operation  in  July,  1700.  Vide  ToumeforCs  Voyage  into  the  Levant  (ant.  ci7.) 
vol.  L,  p.  56, 

A  sample  of  Labdanum  Cyprium  in  bacculis,  accompanying  Dr.  Landerer's 
paper,  consists  of  cylindrical  pieces  each  of  6  inches  long,  }  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  weighing  about  2-|  ounces  Av.  Its  colour  externally  is  a  deep 
blackish  brown ;  internally  it  is  paler.  It  possesses  the  usual  odour  of  labdanum 
in  a  high  degree,  and  sufficien*.  softness  to  be  easily  compressible  between  the 
fingers.  Burned,  it  afforded  37.7  per  cent,  of  ashes,  while  two  other  samples 
f¥om  a  different  source  left  respectively  60.4  and  86.0  per  cent,  of  incombustible 
residue. — D.H.] 
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GREAT  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  INDUSTRY  OF  ALL 

NATIONS. 

(This  description  of  the  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  portion  of  the  Exhibition,  is  taken 
partly  from  the  official  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  and  partly  from  the  statements  of 
exhibitors,  personal  observation,  and  other  sources.) 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS. 

Sect  L-^Class  2. 

Class  2  is  principally  contained  in  the  South  Gallery,  and  is  most  conveniently 
reached  by  ascending  the  stair  near  the  south  entrance  at  the  transept.  The  objects 
in  the  Class  are  immediately  encountered  on  gaining  the  Gallery.  The  Class  is 
divisible  into  fhe  following  heads: — A.  Cliemical  substances  used  in  manafacture. 
J9.  Rarer  chemical  substances  for  the  scientific  Chemist;  and  C.  Chemical  substances 
u?ed  in  medicine. 

Tlie  objects  in  this  Class  do  not  admit  of  more  than  a  general  grouping,  into  the 
chemicals  of  the  chemical  factories,  and  the  more  delicate  and  refined  compounds 
produced  in  the  laboratory.    The  former  of  these,  inclusive  of  large  specimens  of 
alum,  protosulphate  of  iron  (copperas),  and  soda,  are  interesting  as  representing  a 
department  of  British  commerce  which  has  grown  into  importance  within  a  very 
recent  period.    The  manufacture,  especially  of  caustic  and  carbonate  of  soda  on  the 
great  scale,  has  originated  and  developed  itself  in  a  degree  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  commerce  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  the  present  time.    The 
fires  of  the  kelp-burners  on  the  shores  of  the  islands  of  Scotland  are  scarcely  now 
extinct,  when  vast  factories,  employing  large  numbers  of  individuals,  appear  to 
produce  in  enormous  quantities  the  same  alkali,  which  was  until  recently  scantily 
derived  from  the  fused  ashes  of  marine  plants.    The  manufacture  of  this  alkali,  by 
an  ingenious  decomposition  of  common  salt  by  the  simple  aid  of  sulphuric  acid, 
chalk,  sawdust,  and  coal,  is  now  prosecuted  to  a  vast  extent  for  the  supply  of  the 
industrial  arts  generally,  the  quantity  used  in  medicine  and  pharmacy  being  com- 
paratively insignificant.    At  some  alkali  works  fifty  and  sixty  tons  and  upwards  of 
common  salt  are  decomposed  every  week,  and  converted  into  caustic  or  carbonate  of 
soda.    The  alum  factories  are  not  less  extensive.    At  those  establishments  crystal- 
lizations on  a  scale  emulating  those  of  nature  are  constantly  in  progress.    Some  very 
large  specimens  of  these  crystals,  and  of  those  of  other  chemical  compounds,  are 
placed  in  the  Central  Avenue,  some  of  the  masses  being  eight  feet  in  height.    The 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  the  compounds  used  hy  the  dyer  and  calico- 
printer,  also  occupies  a  prominent  feature  of  commercial  enterprise.    The  prussiates 
of  potash  forming  large  masses  of  yellow  and  red  crystals,  and  the  green,  hut 
perishable  crystals  of  copperas,  are  illustrations  of  substances  largely  used  in  the 
arts,  and  the  colours  and  dyes  produced  by  their  assistance,  present  themselves  in 
every  direction,  when  the  classes  relating  to  textile  printed  fabrics  are  examined. 

The  chemical  works  of  this  country  are  principally  situated  at  Liverpool,  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and  at  Glasgow.  The  area  of  ground  occupied  by  some  of  them 
equals  that  covered  by  the  Exhibition  Building,  and  in  the  various  departments  as 
many  as  five  or  six  steam-engines  are  employed.  The  chimneys  of  these  works  are 
in  one  or  two  instances  500  feet  in  height,  and  the  workmen  employed  form  a  little 
population  resident  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  works. 

The  application  of  scientific  chemistry  to  the  purposes  of  medicine  is  scarcely  less 
recent  than  the  commercial  development  of  chemical  manufacture.  Medicinal 
substances  appeared  for  a  period  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  Chemist,  and  little 
attention  was  given  to  their  preparation.  This  cannot  now  be  said.  The  specimens 
of  vegeto-alkaloids,  the  minerals  used  in  pharmacy  and  of  their  compounds— of 
beautiful  cprstalline  forms,  indicate  the  progress  made  in  the  application  of  philoso- 
phic chemistry  to  the  production  of  pharmaceutical  preparations.  A  variety  of 
compounds  obtained  by  delicate  chemical  reactions,  and  from  substances  requiring 
great  carefulness  in  manipulation,  are  also  included  in  this  Class. 

The  whole  Class,  though  not  an  extensive  one,  represents  the  growing  attention  of 
men  of  eminence  to  chemistry  as  a  manufacture;  and  of  men  of  science  to  the  ap- 
plication of  chemical  philosophy  to  the  processes  carried  on  on  the  smaller  scale  in 
the  laboratory.  The  same  facilities  which  exist  in  this  country  for  the  prosecution 
of  other  departments  of  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise  have  carried  chemical 
manufactures  to  their  present  important  and  commanding  position.  The  direct  de- 
pendence of  many  of  the  arts  upon  the  existence  of  and  the  accuracy  of  production  in 
these  chemical  works  cannot  now  be  questioned. — B.  E.  {Descriptive  and  lUustrated 
Catalogue^, 
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Austin,  James  B.,  j^onftvry— Manufacturer. 

Decoctions  and  infusions  of  medical  substances.  Superphosphate  of  lime.  Sul- 
phate of  lime  or  gjpsum.    Fine  white  sand,  focmd  at  Todmarton,  near  Banbury. 

BANKA.RT,  F.  AND  SoNS,  Swonsea — ^Producers. 
Copperas,  sulphate  of  iron. 

Barnes,  James  Benjamin,  143,  New  Bond  5/r«e/— Manufacturer. 

Valerianic  Acid— produced  from  the  hydrated  oxide  of  amyle,  or  oil  of  com 
spirit,  by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid. 

Valerianate  of  potassa  and  soda — employed  in  the  formation  of  most  of  the  foU 
lowing  salts : — Valerianate  of  ammonia,  baryta,  strontia,  ilme,  magnesia,  alumina, 
oxide  of  chromium,  protoxide  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  and  oxide  of  manganese. 

Valerianate  of  oxide  of  iron,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  oxide  of  zinc— employed  in 
medicine  as  tonics  and  antispasmodics. 

Valerianate  of  oxide  of  lead— oxide  of  silver — ^suboxide  of  mercury — oxide  of 
mercury— teroxide  of  bismuth— oxide  df  copper-~oxide  of  cadmium — teroxide  of 
antimony— oxide  of  tin  —  morphia — quina — cinchonia— strychnia— and  oxide  of 
ethyle. 

[An  extensive  and  very  interesting  series  of  valerianates. — Ed.] 

Bass,  James,  81,  Hatton  Garc/en— Inventor. 

Specimens  of  concentrated  medicinal  infusions  and  decoctions,  intended  to  obviate 
the  inconveniences  connected  with  infusions  and  decoctions  as  usually  prepared. 

Bell,  John,  and  Co.,  Oxfor»l  Street — Manufacturers. 

Cod-liver  oil,  stearine  from  cod-liver  oil,  simple  and  compound  extracts  of  sarsa- 
parilla,  English  and  foreign  oils  of  lavender,  benzoate  of  ammonia,  iodide  of  iron, 
extract  and  tincture  of  Indian  hemp,  juice  of  taraxacum,  &c. — Bell,  Jacob.  Five 
Sf  ecimens  of  Salt,  from  the  Droitwich  Patent  Salt  Works. 

Bell  A  Co.,  2,  Wellington  Street,  Goswell  Street, 

Mineral  paints,  which  quickly  dry  under  water,  and  on  metals  exposed  to  extreme 
heat.    They  are  suitable  for  ships'  bottoms,  or  for  damp  walls. 

Blundeix,  Spence  &  Co.,  Hull,  and  9,   Upper    Thames   Street ^Iwr&iioTs  and 

Manufacturers. 

Brunswick  or  Chrome  Greens,  of  various  tints  and  shades,  used  in  oil  painting  and 
paper-slaining. 

Greens. — For  painters,  paper-stainers,  &c.,  having  a  base  of  copper,  viz.,  emerald 
green,  green  verditer,  mineral  greens,  &c.  &c. 
,  Blues. — Chinese,  Prussian,  refiners,  verditers,  ultramarine,  Ac. 

Ochres. — ^Yellow,  red,  brown,  &c. 

Yellows.— Chromes,  all  shades,  King's  Yellow,  patent  yellow,  Dutch  pmk,  &c.  &c. 

Reds. — Red  chrome,  mineral  and  vegetable  reds. 

Lakes. — Carmines.    Lakes  of  all  colours  and  shades. 

Browns. — Vandyke  brown,  umbers,  terra  de  Sienna,  York  brown,  &c. 

Blacks. — ^Vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral. 

Whites.— Oxide  of  zinc,  Cremnitz  white,  flake  white,  enamel  white,  satin  white, 
Paris  white,  barytes  (sulphate  and  carbonate),  &c. 

Leads. — ^Red,  orange,  grey,  black,  white  (carbonate).  White  lead  (oxi-chlorlde); 
a  new  invention,  patented  by  H.  L.  Pattinson,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Paints  ground  in  oil,  of  every  colour  and  variety  of  shade.  Zinc  white  paint. — 
Unaffected  by  sulphurous  gases,  employed  for  a  delicate  dead  white  oil  paint.  Also 
a  specimen  of  new  drying  oil,  which  assists  its  drying  without  impairing  the  delicacy 
of  colour.  Permanent  and  Paris  green  paints.  Brunswick  green  paints.  Metallic 
red  paint.  Anti-corrosion,  of  all  colours  and  shades.  Stucco  Paint — An  oil  paint 
used  with  water;  invented  by  the  exhibitors.  Patent  dryer.  Composition  for  ship's 
bottoms,  Oils.— Linseed  oil,  raw,  refined,  and  boiled.  Kap  oil.— Rape  oil. — Brown, 
refined  for  locomotive  engines,  and  double  refined  for  burning  in  lamps. 

Varnishes  for  coachmakers. — Body,  carriage,  filling,  black  japan. 

Varnishes  for  painters.— Oak,  mahogany,  black  japan,  furniture  japanners'  gold 
size,  quick-drying  copal  for  furniture.  Mastic  or  picture.  White  hard  spirit.  Paper 
varnish.    Turpentine  varnish. 

Green  varnish  for  Venetian  blinds,  &c. 

Black  varnish  for  ships  and  iron  work. 

French  polish. 
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BowEB,  J.,  HunsleU  Leeds — ^Manufacturer. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  containing  59  parts  soda,  and  41  carbonic  acid,  partieularly 
adapted  for  scouring  wool  or  wooUesi%  aa  it  reniore*  grease  witiioat  injuring  the 
animal  fibre. 

Brbahey,  Wm.  Arthur,  i>o«<7/a«, /jjfeo/" -Wan —Inventor. 

Refined  oil.    Pure  oleinc,  for  watches,  clocks,  chronometers,  fine  machinery,  and 
instruments;  free  from  acid  or  mucilage;  not  aflfected  by  change  of  temperature, 
and  haying  no  chemical  action  on  metals. 
Brown,  Frederick,  12,  Eccleston  Place,  Pimlico — ^Patentee  and  Manufacturer. 

Colours  manufactured  from  the  oxide  of  zinc,  applicable  for  painting  in  distemper, 
on  porcelain  and  boards,  for  paper  staining,  and  fbr  oil-doth. 

The  qualities  of  these  paints  are  stated  to  be  their  freedom  firom  noxious  f«o- 
perties,^  their  permanency,  and  economy.  They  are  not  acted  upon  by  gases.  Spe- 
cimen board  painted  with  various  colours  in  zinc  paint. 

[Oxide  of  zinc  is  stated  to  be  the  basis,  of  the  various  paints  (browns,  yellows, 
reds,  blues,  greens,  white)  in  this  collection. — ^Ed.] 

Buckley,  J.,  the  Trustees  of  the  late,  Manchester — Manufacturers. 
Crystal  of  copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron. 

BiTLLOCK,  Edward,  &  Co.,  Galway,  Ireland, 

Arran  kelp,  muriate,  nitrate,  chlorate,  and  sulphate  of  potash. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  pure  sulphur,  commercial  iodine,  pure  sublimed  iodine,  iodide  of 
potassium,  iodide  of  lead,  biniodide  of  mercury. 

Preparations  from  sea-weed. 
Bullock,  John  Lloyd,  22,  Conduit  -S'ireci— Manufacturer. 

[Semola;  cafieine;kreatiue;  kreatinine;  uric  acid;  allantoin;  hippuric  acid ;  urea. 
These  are  all  good  specimens.  The  hippuric  add  is  well  crystallized.  The  crystals 
of  urea  are  small,  and  indicate  by  their  blue  tinge  that  they  have  been  obtained  by 
tiie  artificial  process. — ^£d.] 

Burt,  Stephen  John,  26,  Farringdon  5ifr«€^— Proprietor. 

Cantharides  ( Cantharis  vesieatoria),  imported  from  Russia. 

Cantharidine,  the  active  principle  of  cantharides,  alone  (in  three  states,  viz.,  from 
solution,  by  sublimation,  ami  fiised)  and  in  combination  with  bases.  Cantharidine 
and  potassa.    Cantharidine  and  soda.    Cantharidine  and  oxide  of  lead. 

[The  Cantharis  vesicatoria  of  Pharmacy  is  an  insect  belonging  to  the  order  Coleoptera, 
or  beetles.  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Astracan  are  sources  of  our  supply.  In  the  present 
instance  Russia  has  furnished  the  insect,  and  there  is  a  large  annual  importation 
from  that  country.  The  Russian  insects  are  larger  than  those  of  other  countries 
Cantharidine  is  obtained  from  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  powdered  insect,  and 
possesses  in  an  intense  degree  the  blistering  properties  of  the  powdered  cantharides. 
— .R.E.,  Catefogiwe.] 

BoTTON,  Charles,  146,  Holborn  Bars — Manufacturer. 

Chemical  products: — Acids— boracic,  chromic,  carbazotic,  gallic,  pyrogallic,  meta- 
gallic,  phosphoric,  glacial  and  anhydrous,  sulphuric  anhydrous,  and  uric. 

Alum— pure  ammonia— chrome — potash— and  soda  alums. 
Ammonia  nitrate,  benzoate,  and  oxalate;  and  binoxalate  (impure),  remarkable  for 
the  size  of  the  crystals. 

Arsenic  iodide;  barium  chloride— oxide,  and  oxide  hydrate;  barytes  nitrate;  bis- 
muth chromate  and  nitrate;  cadmium  chromate;  calcium  phosphuret;  cerium  oxide 
and  oxalate;  cobalt  acetate,  nitrate,  phosphate,  and  chloride;  copper  protoxide  and 
suboxide;  glucina;  iron  sulphuret;  lead  nitrate,  pure;  lead  chromate,  Aised;  manga- 
nese sulphate;  mercury  nitrate,  bichromate,  and  bicyanide;  nickel  sulphate;  phos- 
phate of  soda  and  ammonia;  potash,  pure,  potash  chromate,  silicate,  and  bin- 
arseniate;  potassium  iodide,  bromide,  and  fluoride;  silver  nitrate;  soda,  pure;  soda, 
nitrate;  strontia  nitrate;  tin  bisulphuret;  tungstic  acid ;  tungstate  of  soda;  bitung- 
state  of  ammonia;  uranium  nitrate  and  oxide;  zinc  chloride  and  sulphate,  pure; 
phosphorus;  iodine,  pure;  and  bromine,  pure. 

Soluble  Prussian  blue.  Iodide  of  potassium  free  from  alkaline  re-action;  exhi- 
bited by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  Stone  Vicarage,  Aylesbury. 

[The  soluble  Prussian  blue  and  iodide  of  potassium,  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Mr- 
Reade,  are  obtained  by  a  process  which  was  patented  a  few  years  ago.    A  solution 
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of  iodide  of  iron  is  formed  in  tlie  usual  way,  and  to  this  is  added  half  as  much  mofe 
of  iodine  as  the  sohition  already  contains  The  solution  thus  formed,  is  poured  into 
a  semi-saturated  solution  of  yeUow  prussiate  of  potash,  containing  a  quantity  of  the 
salt  nearly  equal  in  weight  to  the  iodine  used  in  the  former  solution.  A  precipitate 
is  formed,  which,  although  insoluble  in  the  mother  liquor,  is,  when  separated  by  fil- 
tration, soluble  in  pure  water.  The  mother-liquor  contains  neutral  iodide  of  potas- 
sium^  which  is  obtained  by  eyaporation,  and  purified  by  fusion  and  crystaUization. 
The  iodide  thus  obtained  is  so  perfectly  neutral,  that  on  putting  a  crystal  on  a  piece 
of  turmeric  paper,  and  adding  a  drop  of  water,  the  colour  of  the  paper  is  not 
changed.^£D.} 

Cheshire,  John,  jun.,  AbriAwicA— Manufacturer. 

A  pyramid  of  best  table  salt,  with  several  other  specimens  of  salt.  The  salt  springs 
in  Cheshire  are  the  greatest  in  Europe,  and  their  annual  production  is  upwards  of 
800,000  tons  of  salt 

CuFFORD,  G-,  5,  Inner  Temple  Zane— Producer. 

Specimens  of  deeds,  writings,  books,  maps,  engravings,  &c.,  injured  by  fire,  watjer, 
age,  dirt,  smoke,  mildew,  water,  &c.,  in  a  restored  and  unrestored  state.  Those  with 
red  lines  round  them  were  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  great  fire  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Jan.  14,  1849. 

[Specimens  of  parchment  documents,  leaves  of  books,  &c.,  which  have  been 
injured  by  fire,  &c  are  exhibited  with  one-half  of  them  restored  without  separation 
from  the  injured  portion.  The  unrestored  part  is  hard,  horny,  and  brittle ;  the 
restored  portion  clean  and  flexible.— Ed.] 

Collins,  Eobebt  Nelson,  Orford  Court,  Cannon  Street — Inventor  and  Producer. 

Disinfecting  powder,  for  the  removal  of  offensive  smells. 

[This  powder  is  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  alumina.  See 
Pharm.  Journ.,  vol.  x.,  39. — Ed.] 

Cook,  Thomas  Ainslev,  iVewcflw/fe-»/;t>on-7Vn6— Manufacturer. 

Crystallized  carbonate  of  soda.    Manufactured  by  the  Walker  Alkali  Company. 

[This  is  one  of  several  specimens  in  the  Exhibition,  which,  from  their  size,  and  the 
boldness  and  beauty  of  the  crystals,  appropriately  illustrate  a  great  staple  manu- 
facture of  this  country.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  different  specimens,  some  of 
which  are  exhibited  as  carbonate,  one  as  pure  carbonate,  and  others  as  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  suggests  a  few  remarks.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  magnitude  of  the  crystals, 
that  they  have  been  obtained  during  the  slow  cooling  of  large  quantities  of  solution. 
The  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  generally  well  defined,  and  some  are  of 
unusually  large  dimensions.  The  largest  crystals  are  in  the  specimen  from  Messrs. 
Chance's  Alkali  Works,  near  Birmingham.  The  crystals  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda 
are  neither  so  large  nor  so  well  defined  as  the  preceding,  which  is  in  accordance  with 
the  observation  of  practical  men,  that  carbonate  of  soda  forms  the  best  and  most 
regular  crystals  when  there  is  a  portion  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  some  other  salt  in  the 
solution.  The  crystal  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  are  obviously  the  result  of  exposing 
the  crystallized  carbonate  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.  They  retain  the 
crystalline  form  of  the  carbonate,  while  they  essentially  differ  in  composition,  the 
salt  having  absorbed  an  additional  atom  of  carbonic  acid,  and  parted  with  a  portion 
of  its  water  of  crystallization.  These  crystals,  are,  therefore,  pseudomorphous*— Ed.] 

CoppocK,  John,  ^nrfpor*— Inventor. 

A  chemical  liquid  for  imparting  the  colour  of  mahogany  and  rosewood  to  common 
woods.  A  specimen  of  the  prepared  wood,  polished,  with  a  bottle  containmg  the 
liquid;  the  sides  of  the  block  are  left  unstained,  to  show  the  natural  wood. 

[The  liquid  commonly  employed  for  staining  wood,  so  as  to  communicate  to  it  the 
appearance  of  antiquity,  is  a  caustic  solution  of  potash.  The  same  effect  is  also  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  soap  leys,  simply  in  consequence  of  the  free  alkali  contain^  m 
that  liquid.    Other  chemical  fluids  are  likewise  used  for  the  same  purpose— K.  JJ" 
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CoDLSON,  Jukes,  &  Co.,  12,  Clemenfs  Lane,  Lombard  Street— Tropneion. 

Mineral  subatances  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paint;  in  their  natural  state  and 
pulyerized. 

Davenport,  John  Thistlbwood,  33,  GrecU  RusseU  Street,  Bloonuhvry. 

Iodide  of  iron,  saccharated  fifty  per  cent,  in  brilliant  lamellae,  neutral  and  soluble, 
remains  unaltered  by  the  air ;  iodide  of  quinine  in  a  neutral  crystalline  form  ;  iodide 
of  quinine  and  iron,  in  the  form  of  syrup;  iodide  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  syrup;  iodide 
of  lead,  crystals.  Chloride  of  lead,  crystals.  Citrate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  powder. 
Ammonio^citrate  of  protoxide  of  iron  lamelle.  Citrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  in 
lamellae.  Ammonio -citrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  (lamellae).  Quinine,  neutral  sul- 
phate, crystals,  soluble.  Citrate  of  quinine  and  iron,  neutrsd  soluble.  Phosphate  of 
iron,  soluble  lamellae;  phosphate  of  quinine  and  iron,  soluble  lamellae.  Benzoic  acid, 
crystals.  Caffeine,  crystals.  Hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  crystals.  Collodion,  liquid 
plaster.  Nitrate  of  silver,  crystals.  Fluid  extract  of  Dandelion,  prepared  by  spon- 
taneous inspissation  of  the  pure  juice.  Solution  of  bimeconate  of  morphia  entirely 
free  from  narcotine.    Preparations  of  cotyledon  umbilicus. 

Dayies,  John,  Cro««  Street^  King  Street^  Manchester— Inyentor  and  Manufacturer. 

Preserved  size,  clear  and  strong,  for  any  climate;  suitable  for  carvers  and  builders, 
bonnet-makers,  paper-hangers,  and  varnishers. 

Daw,  Mackmdrdo,  &  Co.,  ^^rmojuiwy— Manufacturers. 

Samples  of  carbonate  of  ammonia;  corrosive  sublimate;  calomel ;  benzoic  acid  ; 
citric  acid  ;  gallic  acid  ;  oxalic  acid ;  salts  of  sorrel ;  acetate  of  zinc;  nitrate  of 
silver;  chloride  of  barium;  nitrate  of  baryta;  tartar  emetic  crystals;  sulphite  of 
soda;  nitrate  of  ammonia;  acetate  of  lead;  glycerine;  bisulphate  of  mercury;  red 
precipitate  ;  calomel  in  powder ;  pyroxanthine. 

[The  specimens  are  all  remarkably  good.    The  crystals  of  emetic  tartar  are  par- 
ticularly fine. — Ed.] 
Dauptain,  Gorton  &  Co.,  17,  Wharf  Road,  City  Hock/— Manufacturers. 

Four  samples  of  ultramarine. 

Dentith,  W.,  and  Co.,  3fancA«fer— Manufacturers. 

Ornaments  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  of  nitrate  of  lead. 

Chromate  of  potash,  prussiate  of  potash,  and  Whitby  alum,  used  by  calico-printers 
and  dyers. 

Green  oxide  of  chromium,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  used  by  china  and  earthenware 
manufacturers. 

Dickson,  George,  &  Co.,  46,  Dundas  Street,  Er/mfturgrA— Manufacturers. 

Medicinal  cod-liver,  ling-liver,  and  skate-liver  oils.  Used  in  cases  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  asthma,  lumbago,  rheumatism,  glandular  swellings,  and  all  diseases  of 
a  scorbutic  or  strumous  nature. 

Cod-liver  ointment.  90  per  cent  of  the  constituents  of  the  oil  is  contained  in  this 
ointmdnt. 

Dinneford  &  Co.,  172,  Neto  Bond  Street— JnYentors  and  Manufacturers. 
Magnesian  salts,  including  fluid  magnesia. 

Duncan,  William  L.,  Sydenham,  JTen^— Inventor  and  Producer. 

Cotton  waste,  used  for  cleansing  purposes  by  railway  and  steam  navigation  engi- 
,  neers,  &c.  Sample,  in  its  dirty  state,  after  having  been  used  for  railway  purposes. 
Cotton  waste  after  a  cleansing  process,  by  which  it  is  again  reclaimed  to  its  original 
value  and  usefulness. 

Duncan,  Flockhart,  &  Co.,  Edinburgh — ^Manufacturers. 
Chloroform. 


[This  specimen  appears  to  be  remarkably  pure. — Ed.] 


Fllam,  Jones,  &  Co.,  Markeaton  Mills,  Derby — ^Manufacturers. 

Emery— Granular  rhombohedral  corundum-stone,  from  Naxos,  in  Asia  Minor, 
consisting  of  alumina,  86.0;  silica,  3.0;  oxide  of  iron,  4.0;  and  crocus  (oxide  of  iron) 
for  polishing  fine  steel  and  plated  ware. 

Mineral  and  vegetable  colours  (native  and  manufactured): 

Mineral — sulphate  of  barytes,  carbonate  of  barytes,  carbonate  of  lime,  selenite, 
cannel  coal,  mineral  white,  mineral  black,  blue-black,  lapis  calaminaris,  cream 
ochre,  gold  ochre,  mineral  yellow,  metallic  red,  umber,  white  rotten-stone,  browa 
rotten-stone,  bole  armeniac. 

Vegetable  colours— Dutch  pink,  English  pink,  Brunswick  green,  Saxon  green, 
Derby  red. 
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EsTCOURT,  Samuel,  2,  Green  Terrace,  New  River  J7ea<f— -Inyentorland  Manufactxirer. 
Sample  of  Indian  blue,  for  the  laundry. 
[Indigo. — ^Ed.] 

Evans,  R  J. 

Naphthaline,  from  coal. 

[Large  quantities  of  this  very  beautiful  crystalline  body  are  obtained  in  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  gas,  and  it  is  at  present  a  waste  product.  It  is  important  to  the  gas 
manufacturer  that  it  should  be  completely  separated  in  the  purifi^tion  of  the  gas,  as 
it  would  otherwise  be  deposited,  and  cause  obstructions  in  the  pipes.  It  is  a  hydro- 
carbon, consisting  of  Cio  H4,  a  suitable  application  for  which  is  a  great  desideratum. 
This  specimen  is  well  crystallized,  and  appears  to  be  very  pure. — Ed.] 

Fawcett,  Benjamin,  late  of  73,  Snow  Hitt,  and  7,  Sumner  Street,  Souihwark. 

Plain  and  ornamental  specimens  in  graining  or  flatting,  produced  by  «a  kind  of 
paint  free  from  noxious  effluvia,  and  adapted  for  purposes  to  which  white  lead  may 
be  applied. 

Fowler,  John,  35,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
Pure  benzoic  acid. 

Fox  &  Barrington,  9,  Clarence  Street,  Manchester — Manufacturers. 

Common  Salt.  Brimstone  (sulphur).  Salt  cake  (of  soda).  Barilla,  or  black  ash 
(ball  soda).  Soda-ash  (impure  carbonate  of  soda).  Bleaching-powder.  Nitrate  of 
lead.  Chlorate  of  potash.  Super-sulphate  of  soda.  Tin  crystals  (chloride  of  tin), 
Blue  or  roman  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper).  Nitrate  of  copi)er.  Yellow  prussiate 
(ferrocyanide  of  potassium).  Red  prussiate  (ferridcyanide  of  potassium).  White, 
mottled,  and  yellow  soda-soaps. 

Godfrey  &  Cooke,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  30,  Conduit  Street 

— Manufacturers. 
Carmine,  the  colouring  matter  of  cochineal  ( Coccus  cacti).    Lake,  from  cochineal! 
soluble  in  alkalies  and  ammonia.    Oxide  of  bismuth.    Carbonate  of  ammonia,  the 
basis  of  smelling  salts,  of  spirit  of  sal  volatile,  &c 

[The  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  this  collection  is  chemically  different  from  the 
hydrated  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  of  the  shops.  It  is  the  basis  of  *'  Godfrey^ s 
SmeBing  Salts,*^  for  which  the  house  of  Godfrey  and  Cooke  has  long  been  celebrated. 
—Ed.] 

Oil  of  amber.  Salt  of  amber  (succinic  acid).  Artificial  musk,  and  tincture  of 
artificial  musk. 

[The  volatile  oil  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  scrapings  of  copal 
or  dammer  resin,  is  usually  sold  as  oil  of  amber,  from  which  it  is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able. The  genuine  oil  is  used  in  enamel  painting  and  for  the  preparation  of  artificial 
musk.— Ed.] 

Watchmakers*  oil,  for  fine  machinery.  Spirit  of  sal  volatile.  Essence  of  ambergris. 
Tincture  of  myrrh,  and  sundry  drugs  and  chemicals. 

GoDON,  Septihus  H.,  Tenbwy,  Worcestershire,  and  Rutland  Gate,  London — Proprietor. 

Samples  of  native  mineral  waters. 

These  mineral  waters  concentrated  and  tested,  to  show  their  mineral  constituents. 

A  phial  showing  the  bromine  present  in  the  waters,  extracted  by  ether,  and  fioating 
in  it. 

A  phial  with  salts  found  in  the  Tenbury  mineral  water. 

Hahnel  and  Ellis,  9,  Sugar  Lane,  Manchester — ^Manufacturers. 

Copper  and  its  compounds — Copper  ore  from  the  Burra-Burra  mine,  Australia; 
sheet,  oxide,  and  sulphate  of  copper. 

Lead  and  its  compounds — ^Lead  ore;  protoxide  of  lead;  nitrate  of  lead. 

Tin  and  its  compounds— Tin  ore  from  Cornwall;  tin  granulated ;  tin  salts,  or  pro- 
tochloride  of  tin;  sulphate  of  soda,  or  salt  cake. 

Sulphur— Bough  sulphur  from  Sicily;  roll,  fiowers,  crystallized,  lac,  and  black 
sulphur. 

Archill— Orchella  weed  from  Angola;  red  archill;  blue  archill;  cudbear. 

Ammonia — Muriate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
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Hall,  Josiah,  Queenborough — Producer. 

Specimen  of  copperas,  from  the  works  at  Queosborougfa.  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
with  specimens  of  pyrites  and  of  copperas  in  a  granulated  form.  It  is  used  in  dye- 
ing and  in  the  composition  of  colours,  and,  in  its  new  and  granulated  form,  may  be 
used  for  purifying  gas.  The  pyrites  are  found  on  the  shore  of  the  north-east  side  of 
the  Isle  of  Sheppey;  about  eight  tons  are  produced  weekly.  Tlie  granulated  form  is 
cU^med  as  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  specimen;  it  is  effected  by  a  refrigerator,  and  is 
used  for  dry  mixing. 

River  copperas  has  hitherto  been  objected  to  as  being  crystallized  in  a  soft  and 
imperfect  manner:  the  present  specimen  is  freed  from  such  defects  by  a  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  copperas  bed, 

Hatterslet,  W.,  15,  Lisle  Street,  Leicester  Square;  and  136  and  137,  St  George^g 
East — Inventor. 
Elixir  sarsapariUa  prepared  without  heat. 

Hawthorne, ^. 

Stained  woods. 

Hemingway,  A.  W.,  Portman  Street, 

Ferric  tartrates  and  citrates.    Neutral  sulphate  of  quinine.    Shea  butter. 

[Messrs.  Hemingway  have  also  a  collection  of  the  new  articles  and  preparations 
introduced  into  the  present  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  double  salts  of  iron  are  extremely  well  prepared,  and  form  an  interesting  and 
instructive  collection.  Shea  butter  is  obtained  from  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  Bassia 
Parkiij  which  grows  wild  in  the  woods  of  Bambara  In  Africa. — Ed.] 

Hills,  F.  C,  i>«p(/brrf— Patentee  and  Manufacturer. 

Nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre),  made  by  the  decomposition  of  muriate  of  potash 
(chloride  of  potassium)  by  nitrate  of  soda,  a  patent  process;  the  muriate  of  potash 
being  obtained  from  sea- weed  or  kelp. 

Dome  of  sal  ammoniac,  sublimed  from  rough  muriate  of  ammonia,  made  from  the 
ammoniacal  liquid  produced  at  gas  works,  by  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid. 

Cake  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  or  common  smelling  salts,  sublimed  from 
rough  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  made  by  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia by  carbonate  of  lime;  the  ammonia  being  produced  at  gas-works. 

Hopkins  &  Williams,  5,  New  Cavendish  Street — Manufacturers. 

Pure  tannin.  Crystallized  chromic  acid.  Benzoate  of  ammonia.  Biniodide  of 
mercury.  Pure  aconitine,  used  in  neuralgic  affections.  Valerianate  of  zinc,  iron, 
quinine,  bismuth,  and  of  iron  and  quinine. 

Cardole,  said  to  be  a  new  and  powerful  vesicating  agent. 

[Cardole  is  an  oily  substance  obtained  from  the  pericarp  of  the  cashew-nut 
{Anacardium  occidentale).  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Stedeler  about  four  years  ago, 
—Ed.] 

Bromoform,  perbromide  of  formyle,  a  new  anaesthetic  agent  said  to  be  of  greater 
power  than  chloroform. 

Iodoform,  periodide  of  formyle. 

Metagallic  acid,  used  in  photography. 

Citrate  of  iron  and  quinine. 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  quinine,  a  new  and  powerful  tonic. 

Arseniate  of  soda,  containing  fifteen  atoms  of  water. 

Iodide  of  iron  and  quinine. 

HoPwooD,  HeI^rt,  Richmondy  Surrey — Proprietor. 

Sugar  of  miik,  crystallized  in  the  usual  manner;  and  crystallized  at  a  temperature 
of  160*^  Fahrenheit,  in  the  dark. 

[The  crystals  obtained  in  the  dark  are  very  fine.— Ed.] 

Howards  &  Kent,  Stratford,  Essex — Manufacturers. 

Barks  yielding  quinine  and  cinchonine,  viz.  1,  various  descriptions  of  calisaya 
bark  ( Cinchona  Calisaya).  2,  Carabaya  bark  {Cinchona  ovata).  3,  Cusco  bark  {Cin- 
chona pubescens).  4,  Caithsigeiaa.  haik  (^Cinchona  cordifoiia),  5 — 8,  Specimens  of  red, 
crown,  grey,  and  loxa  barks.  9,  Various  descriptions  of  barks  nsed  for  adulteration. 
10,  Cinchona  Australis.  11,  Cascarilla  macrocarpa.  12,  Cascarilla  carua.  13, 
Cascarilla  magnifolia.  14,  Buena  hezandra.  15,  Exostema  Peruviana  or  tacumez 
bark.     16,  Laplacea  quinoderma. 
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Salts  of  quinine  and  cinchoniner^Disulpliate,  sulphate,  citrate,  h^drDcfalomtG, 
phosphate,  and  tartrate.    Quinoidme. 

[An  interesting,  and,  as  regards  this  Exhibition,  unique  collection.  The  great 
experience  of  Messrs.  Howard  and  Kent  as  manufacturers  of  quinine,  and  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Weddell  on  the  subject  of  the 
identification  of  certain  commercial  sorts  of  cinchona  barks,  give  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  names  attached  to  the  different  specimens  exhibited.— Ed.] 

Nectandra  Bodiaif  or  green-heart  bark,  and  its  alkaloid  bebecrine. 

[For  an  account  ot  the  green-heart  bark,  the  tree  yielding,  and  its  alkaloid 
bebeerine,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal^  vol.  iii.,  p.  177; 
vol.  iv.,  p.  281 ;  voL  v.,  p.  228;  voL  vi.,  p.  493 ;  and  vol.  xi.,  p.  36.— Ed.] 

Befined  camphor,  with  difi*erent  kinds  of  rough  camphor,  &c.: — 1,  Japan  or  Dutdi 
camphor.  2,  China  or  Formosa  camphor.  3,  Borneo  or  native  camphor.  4,  Be- 
fined  camphor.    5,  Camphor  la  the  glass  in  which  it  was  sublimed. 

[Commercial  camphor  is  the  produce  of  Camphora  qfficinarum,  a  laoraceous  tree, 
and  is  collected  in  Formosa  {Formosa  or  Ckma  camphor)  and  in  Japan  {Japan  or 
Dutch  camphor). 

Borneo  or  native  camphor  is  the  produce  of  Dryobalanops  aromaiica.  It  fetches  an 
enormous  price,  and  is  only  brought  to  this  country  as  a  curiosity.  It  is  employed 
by  the  Chinese,  who  prefer  it  to  the  camphor  produced  in  their  own  territory. — Ed.] 

Eefined  borax,  and  articles  from  which  it  is  made: — 1,  Commerdai  bonicic  acid. 
2,  Purified  boracic  acid.  8,  Tincal,  or  natural  borax.  4,  Artificial  tincaL  5,  East 
India  refined  borax.  6,  English  refined  borax.  7,  Modified  crystals.  8,  Octo- 
hedral  borax. 

[Borax  is  now  chiefiy  manufactured  from  the  boracic  acid  imported  from  Tuscany. 
Tincal  or  natural  borax  is  brought  to  England  from  the  East  Indies.  It  is  the 
produce  of  Thibet.  As  it  comes  to  this  country  It  has  been  thinly  covered  with 
some  kind  of  vegetable  butter,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  efflorescence, 
but  it  is  said  to  prevent  the  borax  evaporating  1 !  Messrs.  Howard  and  Kent  have 
exhibited  a  specimen  of  artificial  tincal. — Ed.] 

Tartaric  acid,  with  specimens  of  the  argols  and  tartars  from  which  it  is  made: — 

1,  Argols,  various  kinds.    2,  Tartars,  various  kinds.    3,  Crystallized  tartaric  acid. 
4,  The  same,  in  the  first  stage  of  manufacture.    5,  Powdered  tartaric  add. 

Citric  acid  and  the  articles  from  which  it  is  made : — 1,  C(»icentrated  lemon  juioe. 

2,  Citrate  of  lime.    3,  ^Crystallized  citric  add.    4,  Citric  add,  in  the  first  stage  of 
Boanufacture. 

Antimony  and  preparations:— I,  Antimony.    2,  Black  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

3,  Oxysulphuret  of  antimony.  4,  Emetic  tartar.  5,  Antimonial  powder.    6,  Kermes 
mineral. 

[In  this  collection  we  observe  no  spedmen  of  oxysulphuret  of  antimony  made 
according  to  the  London  Pharmaoopoeia.  That  wliich  is  shown  is  the  sort  usually 
found  in  commerce,  and  is  paler  and  brighter  coloured  than  tlie  Fharmacopoeial 
preparation.— Ed.  ] 

Silver  and  preparations:  —  !,  Silver.  2,  Lunar  caustic.  3,  Crystallized  nitrate  of 
silver. 

Bismuth  and  preparations: — 1,  Bismmth.    2,  Oxide  of  bismiith.    3,  Pearl  white. 

Iron  and  preparations  : — 1,  Iron.  2,  Ammonio  chloride  of  iron.  8,  Potassio- 
tartrate  of  iron.  4,  Oxide  of  iron.  5,  Green  vitrioL  6,  Ammonio  diJrate  of  iron. 
7,  Ammonio  tratrate  of  iron.    8,  Citrate  of  iron  and  quinina 

[The  preparations  of  iron  contain  several  most  interesting  spedwiens.  We  hav« 
ammonio^hloride  of  iron  in  large  crystals.  The  potaasio-tctrtrate  of  iron  is  in  a  fine 
flaky  form.  The  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Exhibition: 
it  is  in  unusually  large  transparent  rich-coloured  flakes.  The  citrate  of  iron  and 
quinine  is  made  without  ammonia.  It  is  prepared  by  combining  three-parts  of  dry 
dtrate  of  iron  with  one  part  of  crystallized  citrate  of  quinine,  and  drying  the  com- 
pound on  plates.— Ed.]  ,     r^r^n\o 
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Mercury  and  preparations: — 1,  Mercury.  2,  Oxide  of  mercury.  3,  Binoxide  of 
mercury.  4,  Red  precipitate.  6,  Wliite  precipitate.  6,  Crude  calomeL  7,  Cry- 
stallized calomel.  8,  Calomel.  9,  Hydro-calomel,  sublimed  under  water.  10,  Cor- 
rosive sublimate.    11,  Sub-sulphate  of  mercury. 

[We  have  four  interesting  specimens  of  calomel.  One  of  these  is  in  the  form  of  a 
loose  spongy  crystalline  mass  fit  for  levigation.  It  has  been  sublimed  at  a  somewhat 
lower  temperature,  so  as  to  form  a  crystalline  crust  on  the  top  of  the  ingredients  in 
the  pot.  A  second  specimen  is  in  the  form  of  a  hard,  massive,  crystalline  cake  or 
lump,  which  has  been  sublimed,  by  a  higher  temperature,  into  the  head  of  the  sub- 
liming vessel.  It  is  more  difficult  to  pulyerize  and  levigate  than  the  preceding  mass. 
The  third  specimen  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  obtained  by  levigating  the 
crystalline  csdomel.    The  fourth  specimen  is  the  hydro-calomel  sublimed  under  water. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  hydro-calomel  does  not  become  darkened  by  exposure  to 
light ;  whereas,  crystallized  calomel,  both  in  the  massive  and  levigated  forms,  readily 
darken  by  exposure  to  light. — Ed.] 

Magnesia  and  preparations: — 1,  Magnesian  shale,  2,  Magnesian  limestone.  3, 
Epsom  salts.    4,  Carbonate  of  magnesia.    5,  Calcined  magnesia. 

[Most  of  the  magnesia  of  the  shops  is  obtained  from  Epsom  salts  manufactured 
from  magnesia  shale  at  alum  works  (see  Mr.  Maberley's  specimens). — Ed.] 

Preparations  of  potassium:—!,  Potashes.  2,  Pearl-ashes.  3.  Carbonate  of  pot- 
ash. 4,  Bicarbonate  of  potash.  5,  Sulphate  of  potash.  6,  Soluble  tartar.  7,  Com- 
mercial saltpetre.    8,  Purified  nitre. 

Preparations  of  sodium:—!,  Soda-ash.  2,  Subcarbonate  of  soda.  3,  Subcarbonate 
of  soda,  absolutely  pure.  4,  Sesquicarbonate  of  soda.  5.  Bicarbonate  of  soda.  6, 
Rochelle  salt  in  the  first  stage  of  manufacture.  7,  Pure  Bochelle  salt.  8,  Kochelle 
salt,  powdered.  9,  Phosphate  of  soda.  10,  Cubic  nitre.  11,  Purified  nitrate  of  soda. 
12,  Glauber  salts.    13,  Hyposulphite  of  soda. 

[The  subcarbonate  (t.  e.  carbonate  properly  so  called)  of  soda  perfectly  pure, 
deserves  especial  examination,  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  in  the  aggregation  of 
the  crystals.  There  is  a  similar  salt  in  the  collection  of  Matthes  and  Weber,  of 
Duisburg. — ^Ed.] 

Zinc  and  its  preparations: — 1,  Zinc.  2,  Oxide  of  zinc.  3,  Acetate  of  zinc.  4, 
White  vitrioL 

[A  large  portion  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  of  the  shops  is  either  carbonate  of  zinc  or 
subsulphate  of  zinc. — Ed.] 

Iodine  and  its  preparations: — !,  Seaweed,  yielding  iodine.  2,  Kelp.  3,  Com- 
mercial iodine.  4,  Besublimed  iodine.  5,  Hydriodate  of  potash.  6,  Biniodide  of 
mercury. 

Opium  and  its  preparations:—!,  Opium.  2,  Morphia.  3,  Acetate  of  morphia. 
4,  Muriate  of  morphia. 

HuHFRET,  C,  Famham  Place,  Southwark -^InrentoT  and  Manufacturer. 

Colours  produced  by  the  combination  of  fatty  acids  with  metallic  oxides  and  per- 
oxides.   Candles  and  refined  fatty  matters. 

HuRLET  Campsib  Cohpant,  Glosgow, 
Alum.    Bed  and  yellow  prussiates  of  potash. 

[These  red  and  yellow  prussiates  of  potash  are  the  finest  in  the  Exhibition.— Ed.] 

Hdskisson,  J.  W.  &  H.,  77,  Swinton  Street,  Gray's  Inn  i?«irf— Manufacturers. 

Crystals  of  the  following  chemical  substances : — 

1.  Bicarbonate  of  soda.— 2,  3.  Rochelle  salts,  refined  and  unrefined.— 4.  Iodide  of 
potassium.— 5.  The  same,  commercial.— 6.  Iodide  of  lead. — 7.  Biniodide  of  mercury. 
—8.  Iodide  purified.— 9,  10.  Tartaric  acid  and  citric  acid  crystals. — 11.  Acetate  of 
zinc— 12.  Sulphate  of  potash  crystals.— 13.  Purified  sulphate  of  zinc— 14.  Phosphate 
of  soda.— 15.  Sulphate  of  iron  crystals.— 16.  Carbonate  of  soda.— 17,  18.  Purified 
nitrate  and  bicarbonate  of  potash. 

[There  are  some  fine  crystals  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  this  collection. — Ed.] 

Jenkins,  William  Harrt,  Trtiro— Inventor. 

Arsenical  Powders — "Arsenical  compoimd:'*  a  general  preventive  of  foulness, 
barnacles,  &a,  on  ships'  bottoms,  buoys,  &c,  and  of  dry-rot  in  buildings.^ ^^. 
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Jennings,  H.  C,  97,  Leadenhall  Street 

Starch,  gums,  and  vegetable  wax,  from  potato  and  wheat  itarch. 

Johnson,  J.  R.,  12,  Bankside — Inventor. 

Extract  of  munjeet.  Patterns  of  calico  printed  and  dyed  with  the  extract* 
Extract  of  madder.  Patterns  printed  "  topically  »  with  the  extract.  Exhibited  to 
illustrate  a  new  process  of  extracting,  economically,  the  colouring  principle  of  the 
KubiacesB. 

Printed  calicoes  to  illustrate  a  new  process  of  madder  dyeing,  which  is  intended  to 
replace  garancine. 

Pieces  of  calico  printed  topically  with  extract  of  madder. 

[Extract  of  munjeet,  or  munjeeth,  is  obtained  from  the  roots  of  Ruhia  cordifolia, 
an  East  Indian  plant.  It  is  imported  into  England  from  Calcutta.  It  is  not  so 
largely  used  as  madder,  which  is  furnished  by  the  roots  of  another  plant  allied  to 
JRubia  cordifolia.  The  colour  produced  is  said  not  to  equal  that  of  madder  in  brilliance 
and  permanence. — K.  E.  Catalogue.] 

Kane,  Wii^liam  Joseph,  Dublin  —Manufacturer. 

Specimen  of  salt  cake  (sulphate  of  soda),  made  in  brick  furnaces,  with  complete 
condensation  of  the  muriatic  acid  evolved. 

Specimen  of  bleaching  powder,  made  from  the  muriatic  acid  condensed. 

Specimen  of  iron  pyrites  (bisulphuret  of  iron),  from  Messrs.  Williams  and  Sons' 
Tigrouey  mines,  county  Wicklow,  Ireland. 

Specimen  of  Manganese  ore,  containing  ninety  per  cent,  of  peroxide  of  manganese, 
from  Glandore  mines,  county  Cork,  Ireland. 

Keating,  Thomas,  79,  St.  PauVs  Churchyard. 

Jalap  root,  from  Asia  Minor — Hay-saffron,  from  Asia  Minor— Kousso,  or  Brayera 
anthelminticaj  from  Abyssinia — ^Matico,  or  Piper  angustijoliunif  from  Bolivia — Sarsa- 
parilla  root  from  Paraguay. 

[Externally  this  sarsaparilla  looks  as  if  it  had  been  dyed  with  logwood.  It  is 
stated  on  the  ticket  attached  to  it  to  be  the  produce  of  Smilax  papyracea. — ^Ed.] 

Kent,  James  Henry,  Stanton,  near  Bury  SL  Edmund's — Producer. 

Dried  Pharmaceutical  indigenous  plants,  in  glass  vessels,  the  lower  parts  of  which 
exhibit  the  plants  prepared  for  Pharmaceutical  purposes,  and  the  upper  portions  of 
some  of  which  display  the  botanical  characters  of  the  plants. 

Powdered  conium,  digitalis,  and  other  indigenous  Pharmaceutical  plants. 

Dried  roots  of  indigenous  Pharmaceutical  plants. 

Dried  immature  poppy  heads,  and  extract  made  from  the  same. 

Specimens  of  Pharmaceutical  extracts,  prepared  from  indigenous  plants. 

[Excellently  prepared.  This  collection  does  Mr.  Kent  great  credit.  The  dried 
flowers  of  colchicum,  digitalis,  and  malva  retain  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  fresh 
flowers     The  powder  of  conium  is  of  a  beautiful  green  colour. — Ed.] 

King,  William  Waudby,  Soho  Street,  Zircrpoo/— Manufacturer. 
Effervescent  citrate  of  magnesia. 

Kurtz  and  Schmersahl,  Comhrook  Works,  Manchester — Manufacturers. 

New  colouring  matters,  and  preparations  for  printing  and  dyeing  in  cotton,  linen 
silk,  and  wool. 
.   Specimens  of  printing  and  dyeing  by  means  of  the  preparations. 

Ultramarine,  in  different  qualities. 

[Lapis  lazuli  is  usually  found  in  granite  and  crystalline  limestone.  The  finely- 
coloured  varieties  are  employed  for  vases,  in  mosaics  and  furniture,  and  are  much 
prized.  The  pigment  ultramarine  is  prepnred  from  the  mineral,  by  slightly  igniting 
it,shaking  the  mass  in  water,  and  after  reducing  it  to  fine  powder,  mixing  it  with  a 
resinous  paste.  This  paste  is  then  kneaded  in  cold  water,  which  washes  out  the 
ultramarine,  the  impurities  being  retained  by  the  paste.  From  the  costliness  of 
ultramarine,  its  use  was  formerly  confined  to  the  artist;  since,  however,  the  discovery 
by  M.  Grumet  (guided  by  the  analysis  of  the  pigment  by  MM.  Clement  and  Desormes) 
of  a  method  of  preparing  it  artificially,  its  price  has  become  gradually  so  much 
reduced  as  to  admit  of  its  very  general  employment  in  the  arts.  For,  although  M. 
Grumet  kept  his  process  a  secret,  M.  Gmelin  and  other  chemists  have  published  pre- 
scriptions for  its  production,  and  its  manufacture  has  been  of  late  years  much 
extended,  particularly  in  Germany,  though  only  very  recently  introduced  into 
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England.  Ultramarine  is  a  very  permanent  colour  under  atmospheric  Influences^ 
but  is  decolourized  by  the  presence  of  acids  with  liberation  of  hydrosulphuric  acid» 
hence,  in  its  employment,  the  presence  of  acids  should  be  avoided.  Artiflcial  ultra- 
marine may  be  prepared,  according  to  C-  Gmelin,  by  rapidly  igniting  a  mixture  ef 
equaA  parts  of  silica,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  sulphur,  first  adding  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  a  solution  of  soda  to  dissolve  the  silica.  The  result  is  a  bluish-green  mass,  which, 
by  ignition  in  contact  with  air,  becomes  blue.  Ultramarine  consists  essentially  of 
sUica,  alumina,  soda,  and  sulphur;  a  small  quantity  of  iron  appears  to  be  beneficial, 
but  an  excess  impairs  the  beauty  of  the  colour.— W".  D.  Ia  R.  Catalogue.^ 
Lamplouoh,  Henry,  88,  Snow  /T*//— Inventor  and  Proprietor. 

1.  Socotrine  Aloes,  obtained  firom  Aloe  perfoliata~2.  Common  Aloes,  from  Aloe 
Barbadensis. — 3.  Smyrna  Opium,  from  Papaver  somniferum.  Nat.  Ord.,  Papa* 
veracete, — 4.  Myrrh,  from  Balsamodendron  Myrrha.  Nat.  Ord.,  Burseracece—5, 
Bussian  Castor,  from  Castor  Fiber.  Class,  Mammalia.  Order,  JRodenHa — 6.  Aleppo 
Scammony,  from  Convolvolus  Scammonia.  Nat.  Ord.,  Convdvulaceoe — 7.  Brown 
Annulated  Ipecacuanha,  from  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha.  Nat.  OnJ.,  Cinchonacea^S, 
Bed  Annulated  Ipecacuanha. — 9.  English  Bhubarb. — 10.  Dutch  Trimmed  Bhubarb — 
11.  Chinese  or  Indian  Rhubarb— 12.  Bussian  Bhubarb. 

Besidual  salts  from  the  destructive  decomposition  of  animal  substances.  Speci- 
mens of  chlorophosphate  of  soda  and  potash;  of  efiervescing  salts;  of  crystals  of 
prussiate  of  potash;  and  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

Specimen  of  Prussian  blue. 
Lawbbnob,  William,  163,  Sloane  Streel^lAasadactnTer. 

Specimens  of  cod-Uver  oil. 
Lea,  Alfred,  150,  0:r/brd  iS^^c*— Inventor. 

Myrrhine,  a  preparation  for  medical  use. 

[A  nostrum  which  we  are  told  *<  enables  the  stomach  to  part  with  any  quantity 
of  food  without  inconvenience  or  injury  to  the  digestive  organs."— Bd.] 

Lee,  Chables,  119,  Lower  Thame»  Street,  0(Vy~-Importer. 
New  black  dyeing  material  for  dyeing  silk. 

Leifchild,  J.,  High  Hiil  Ferry,  Upper  Chpton. 

Spechnens  of  dyes  for  silk.^Carmine  from  saMower,  blue  from  indigo,  and  blue 
from  prassiate  of  potash. 

Lindsay,  G.,  Sunderland— -MnmifActvLTet. 

Green  vitriol,  or  copperas  of  commerce,  a  profeosulphate  of  iron,  extensively  used 
in  dyeing  silks,  woollens,  and  cottons,  making  writing  inks,  Venetian  red,  &c.  It  is 
manufactured  from  iron  pyrites,  procured  fSom  the  coal  mines,  exposed  to  air  and 
moisture;  the  excess  of  acid  being  saturated  by  digesting  the  lixivium  with  iron 
plates  and  turnings, 
LiNKLATER,  J.,  5,  Sidney  Street, 

Cod-liver  oil. 
The  London  Druggists. 

Balsams,  &c. :  Copaiba,  storax  calamita,  black  Sonsonate,  white  Sonsonate,  bal- 
samito,  and  of  Tolu. 

[Black  Sonsonate  balsam  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Balsam  of  Peru.  White 
Sonsonate  balsam  is  procured  from  the  fruit  of  the  same  tree.  It  is,  however,  not  the 
produce  of  Peru  but  of  Sonsonate.  Balsamito  is  a  tincture  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
which  yields  the  black  balsam.  See  Pkarmaeeutical  Journal,  vol.  x.,  pp.  280—290. 
A  dried  specimen  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  Myroepermum  from  which  these 
substances  are  obtained  has  been  placed  in  the  collection  by  Dr.  Pereira. — ^Ed.] 

Barks:  Canella,  cusparia,  winter's,  mezereon,  cascarilla,  Simaruba,  Mudar,  pome^ 
granate,  crown,  ashy  crown,  loxa  and  jaen. 

[The  bark  called  Mudar  is  the  produce  of  Cahtropis  gigantea,  from  St.  Eitts.  The 
East  Indian  Mudar  is  probably  the  Calotropis  procera,-^Ei>,'] 

Extracts,  &c.  i  Dragon's  Uood,  catechu,  liquorice,  aloes,  chuxrus  and  riiatany. 

Expressed  oils:  Mace,  cod-liver,  linseed,  castor,  and  croton. 

Essential  oils:  Peppermint^  mint,  dill,  anise,  angelica,  geranium,  citronelle,  cloves, 
cinnamon,'  camomile,  winter  green,  ginger-grass,  cubebs,  c^juputi,  verbena,  Indian 
grass,  bitter  almonds,  lavender,  sassafras,  &c 

[Oil  of  citronelle,  or  oil  of  lemonograss,  is  used  in  peifumeiy  under  the  name  of 
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oil  of  verbena.  It  is  imported  from  Indi^  and  is  the  produce  of  a  grasfl  kno'wii  ot 
botanists  as  Andropogon  cilratuniy  and  by  some  persons  considered  to  be  identical  with 
Andropogon  Schananihus. 

Ginger-grass  oil,  or  tbe  grass  oil  of  Nemaur,  is  also  brought  from  India.  It  is  the 
produce  of  another  species  of  Andropogon,  called  by  Dr.  Boyle,  A*  Calamus  aroma" 
iicus,    Thiit  glass  is  belieyed  to  be  the  ttmeet  caiamut  and  a»eet  cane  of  Scriptizre. 

Oil  of  geranium  is  imported  from  Turkey,  and  is  used  for  adulterating  ottp  of 
roses.    It  ii  either  identical  with,  or  closely  allied  to,  ginger  grass  oil.— Ed.] 

Boots:  Rhubarb,  orris,  cassava,  angelica,  mezereon,  calumba,  hellebore,  ipecacu- 
anha, marshraallow,  rhatany,  smilax  aspera,  sarsaparilla,  ginseng,  salep,  pareira 
brava,  valerian,  colchicum  cormus,  cuscus  or  vitiver,  &c. 

[Caseava  root  is  the  produce  of  Manibot  Jamipha,  It  abounds  in  starch.  Caeaaya 
meal,  cassava  bread,  cassava  starch  (or  ta|»oca  floor)  and  tapioca,  are  prepared  from  it. 

The  root  marked  Smilax  aspera  is  the  produce  of  the  plant  whose  name  it  bears. 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  root  of  the  Indian  Sarsaparilla  {Hemidegaiua 
Indica)  falsely  called  in  commerce  Smilex  aapera. 

A  bale  of  Cuscus  or  Vittiver  (  FtVft'e-  Vayr)  deserves  notice.  This  root  19  brought 
ftx)m  India,  and  is  the  produce  of  a  grass  known  to  botanists  as  Andropogon  muricatus* 
It  la  principally  imported  for  perfumery  purposes.  As  a  medicine  it  acts  as  a 
gentle  stimnlanrt  and  diaphc»retic.  In  India,  scent'baskets,  ornamented  with  the  green 
eiyttaof  a  beetle,  are  made  with  this  root;  and  in  the  Indian  collection  of  the 
exhibition  many  specimens  of  these  baskets  are  to  be  found. — ^Ed.] 

EruUs  or  Seeds:  Cardamoms,  castor  oil,  croton  oil,  colchicuw,  cumin,  ajxise, 
cedroDy  angelica,  cocc^us  indieus,  &c. 

[The  cedron  is  the  seed  of  a  simnrabaceoiiis  plant,  called  Simaba  Cedron,  growing 
in  Kew  Grenada,  &c.  It  is  a  reputed  antidote  against  the  bites  of  venomous  snakes. 
Its  active  principle  has  been  named  cedrine,  Eor  a  figure  and  further  details  of  this 
plant  see  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal^  vol.  x.,  pp.  344,  472, 518,  and  56a— Ed.] 

Woods :  Cahmiba,  qnasfia,  jalap,  guaiacum,  mypospermum  of  Sonsonate,  sanders,  &c. 

[Columba  wood  is  the  wood  of  Menispermum  fenestratmn.  See  Phannaceutical 
Journal,  vol.  x.,  p.  321. — En.] 

Spices,  peppers,  &c. :  Guinea  pepper,  chillies,  nutmegs,  mace,  cassia  lignea,  cinna- 
mon, cubeb  pepper,  cloves,  almonds,  calamine,  camomiles^  patchouli,  gunjah,  manna, 
litmus,  crabstones,  pearls,  red  coral,  dolicfaos,  lactucarium,  chiretta,  &c. 

[Patchouli  Is  the  dried  herb  of  a  labiate  plant,  growing  in  Fenang  and  the  Malayan 
pemnauia,  and  called  Pogo&Umon  PatckoulL  It  is  used  as  a  perfume.  See  Pkarma^ 
ceutieal  Jownsl^  voL  iv.,  p.  80j  and  vci.  viii.,  p.  574.] 

Gunjah,  commonly  called  guaza^  is  the  dried  hemp  plant  of  India  (Cannabis  sativa 
rar,  ImHca.) 

Some  specimens  of  real  crabstones  (the  produce  of  Astacus  fiwiatUia)  deserve 
notice. — Ei>.} 

Emits,  &c. :  Colocynth,  pomegranate,  tamarinds,  vanilla,  tonka,  and  cassia  fistula. 

Gums  and  Resins:  Ammoniacum,  bddliuro,  frankincense,  galbannm,  gamboge, 
benzoin,  styrax,  larch  ttirpentme.  New  Holland  reiin,  mastic,  myrrh,  Arabie, 
olibanium,  sarcocol,  scammony,  opoponaz,  sogapenum,  tragacantli,  tacamahac, 
guaiacum,  &c. 

[New  Holland  resin  is  the  produce  of  a  XanUwrrhoia  It  may  be  used  as  a  source 
of  cinnamic  acid. — ^Ed.] 

Leaves,  &c.:  Petals  of  damask  and  cabbage  roses,  lexma,  bachn,  koosso,  myios- 
permnm,  &c. 

[A  fine  dried  specimen,  framed,  of  Brayera  anthebnintica,  given  by  M.  Rochet  d'Heri- 
conrt  to  Dr.  Pereira,  lias  been  placed  in  this  collection.— Ed.] 

Mosses :  Ceylon,  Corsican,  Iceland,  and  Irish. 
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McCoLLOCH,  CuAXLEB,  Covent  Garden  Market, 
English  and  American  herbs  and  roots. 
[Ab  interesting  collection  of  American  dried  herbs. — ^Ed.] 

Macfablan,  Johm  Fletcher  &  Co.,  17,  North  Bridge^  ^t^in^icr^A— Manufacturers. 

Series  illustrative  of  the  manufacture  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  embracing  opium, 
impure  muriate  of  morphia,  pure  muriate,  and  sulphate  of  morphia. 

Specimens  of  gallic  and  tannic  acids,  embracing  galls ;  tannic  acid,  impure  and 
pure  ;  gallic  acid,  impure  ;  commercial,  pure. 

Specimens  of  sulphate  of  bebeerin,  from  green-heart  bark,  embracing  the  bark, 
and  impure  and  commercial  sulphate  and  of  the  alkaloid. 

[These  are  all  good  specimens — ^Ed.] 

Marshall,  John,  Z>«(/«— Manufacturer. 

Nos.  1,  2,  &  3.  Acid  and  neutral  extracts  of  indigo.— 4  &  5.  Carmine  and  liquid 
extract  from  purified  indigo. — 6.  Refined  indigo.~7  &  8.  Bed  and  blue  orchil  paste.— 
9  &  10.  The  same,  of  medium  quality. — 11  &  12.  The  same,  of  fine  quality. — 13  & 
14.  Bed  orchil  liquor  for  silk  dyeing. — 15  &  16.  Concentrated  red  and  blue  orchil 
liquor.-— 17  &  18.  Cudbear.— 19  &  20.  The  same  of  good  and  best  quality. — 21  &  22.— 
Violet  carmine,  and  best  concentrated  cudbear. — ^23,24, 25,  &  26.  Valparaiso,  Angola, 
Madagascar,  and  Cape  de  Verd  orchella  weed.— 27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  &  34. 
Ground  lac-dye .  X,  00,  O,  A  (medium  quality),  D  (medium  quality),  G  (good 
quality,  H  (fine  quality),  and  I  (finest  quality). — 35.  Essence  of  lac-dre. 

[The  lac  dyes  are  prepared  by  extracting  the  peculiar  colouring  matter  of  the 
-**  stick-lac  "  of  commerce.  This  latter  is  a  resinoid  substance,  the  result  of  a  secretion 
of  sever^  difiercnt  plants— the  Ficna  IndicUt  F,  religiotOf  Croton  lacciferum^  and  others, 
occasioned  by  the  punctures  of  a  small  insect  (the  Coccus  ficus)  made  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  its  ova.  The  branches  become  encrusted  with  a  reddish-coloured  con- 
cretion, which  consists  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  plant,  imbued  with  a  peculiar 
colouring  matter  derivable  from  the  insect.  The  preparation  of  them  is  usually 
carried  out  in  India,  the  remaining  substances,  seed-lac  and  shell-lac,  being  also 
articles  of  commerce.  The  colouring  matter,  or  dye,  is  extensively  used  as  a 
substitute  for  cochineal — E.  F.— Cate%«e.] 

Ground  Bengal  turmeric. — Specimens   of  36  kinds   of  European   and  native 
manufacture  of  lac-dye  in  India. 
Mason,  Charles,  and  Son,  11,  Munster  Street,  Regent's  ParA— ManufiicturerB. 

Boyal  premier  blacking.    French  and  waterproof  varnish. 

Mason,  Mrs.  B.,  38,  Doughty  Street 

Pooloo*s  Chinese  cement. 
May  &  Baker,  BatterseOy  5urrtfy— Mana&ctarers. 

Specimens  of  nitric  acid.  Crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Trisnitrate  of  bismuth. 
Bough  camphor,  as  imported.  Refined  camphor  in  refining  glass;  camphor,  pre- 
pared for  sale.  Precipitated  chalk.  White  precipitate  of  mercury.  Corrosive  sub- 
limate. Crude  calomel.  Prepared  calomel.  Bed  precipitate  of  mercury.  Turpith 
mineral.  Ponderous  magnesia.  Acetateof  potash;  acetate  of  zinc.  Oxide  of  zinc. 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  and  chlorate  of  potash. 

[The  chemicals  of  this  collection  are  of  excellent  quality.  There  is  a  fine  large 
dome  of  crystallized  calomel,  which  is  becoming  dark  by  exposure  to  light,  as  is  the 
case  with  other  specimens  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Exhibition.  The  powdered  calomel 
in  this  collection  has  undergone  but  very  little  discolouration,  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  it  is  not  prepared  by  powdering  the  sublimed  crystals.  Some  of  the 
observations  on  Messrs.  Howard's  specimens,  are  applicable  also  to  those  of  Messrs. 
May  and  Baker.  The  refined  camphor  is  remarkably  fine  ;  that  which  is  left  in  the 
subliming  vessel  retains  its  transparency  imimpaired. — ^£d.] 
Melincrythan  Chemical  Company,  Neath,  Wales — ^Manufacturers. 

Sugar  of  lead,  or  acetate  of  lead. 

[A  mass  of  beautiful  crystals.— Ed.] 

MoRERLEY,  W.,  Mulgrave  Alum  Works,  Sandsend,  near  Whitby — ^Producer  and 
Manufiuturer. 
Baw  alum  shale,  as  cut  from  the  clifl;  showing  embedded  nodules  of  cement  stone; 
the  same  after  calcination.    Alum  meal,  or  alum  as  first  crystallized.    Half  a  cask 
of  finished  alum. 
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Bough  sulphate  of  magnesia,  heing  the  residaam  obtained  in  the  manafactnre  of 
alum,  used  for  making  refined  Epsom  salts.  Befined  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom 
salts,  purified  by  a  new  patent  process. 

[The  rough  sulphate  by  exposure  to  air  and  light  is  becoming  covered  with  a 
ferruginous  coat. — ^£d.] 

Patent  double  salt  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  for  a  manure  for  top-dressing. 

Bones  dissolved  in  sulphate  of  magnesia,  for  a  manure. 

[Alum  manufactured  at  Whitby  by  the  combustion  of  the  schists  of  the  upper 
lias,  which  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  iron  pyrites  and  bituminous,  or  carbon- 
aceous matter.  The  temperature  being  properly  regulated,  and  Avater  occasionally 
supplied,  a  double  decomposition  takes  place,  producing  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sul- 
phate of  iron,  together  with  a  portion  of  sulfate  of  magnesia,  if  any  magnesia  is 
present  in  the  alum  schist.  A  subsequent  separation  of  the  ingredients  takes  place. 
A  certain  quantity  of  the  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash  is  added,  and  the  alum  is 
crystallized.  Alum  is  a  triple  salt  consisting  of  a  hydrated  sulphate  of  alumina  and 
potash,  soda,  or  ammonia;  but  a  portion  of  the  alumina  is  occasionally  replaced  by 
iron.— D.  T.  A.— Cato/o^ue] 

MoRSON,  TuoMAs,  N.  R.  &  Son,  19,  Southampton  Row — Manufacturers.  * 

Specimens  of  crystallized  salts  of  morphine,  strychnine,  cinchonia,  with  the  pure 
alkidoids  from  which  they  are  obtained,  of  pure  aconita  and  veratric,  gallic,  tannic, 
hippuric,  salicylic,  and  meconic  acids,  pyro-gallic  and  pyro-meconic  acids,  kreosote, 
furfurol,  furfuramide,  nitrate  of  furf  urine,  chloride  of  nickel,  &c. 

[This  collection  consists  chiefly  of  the  rarer  or  higher  class  chemicals  for  the 
scientific  chemist.  The  sidphate  [acid-sulphate?]  of  strychnia  is  in  remarkably  fine 
crystals.  Furfurol  is  an  oil  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  bran.  It 
was  obtained  by  the  late  Mr.  Fownes  from  a  viscid  oil  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Morson. 
Its  formula  is  C15  He  Os.  Furfuramide  (Cis  He  NOs)  is  the  product  of  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  furfurol.  Furfurine  (Cso  H12  N2  Oe)  is  a  vegeto  alkali  produced  by  the 
duplication  of  the  elements  of  furfuramide.  For  further  details  see  Pharmaceutical 
Journal,  voL  v.,  pp.  414-423.  The  medicinal  properties  of  these  compounds  require 
investigation. — ^Ed.  ] 

MuBRAY,  Sir  James,  M.D.,  Monktown,  Z)u6/m~Inventor. 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  dissolved  in  distilled  water;  free  from  impurities.  Specie 
men  of  fluid  camphor  and  magnesia.    Carbonate  of  magnesia  in  crystals,  a  dentrifice . 

Naylor,  William,  56,  James  Street,  Oxford  5<rec^— Manufacturer. 

Decorative  copal  varnish,  made  from  Sierra  Leone  gum  copaL  White  hard  var- 
nish, made  of  picked  gum  sanderach;  and  mastic  vsmish,  made  of  picked  gum  mastic. 

New  glass  ventilators,  opened  and  shut  by  the  means  of  a  rack  and  pulley,  as  a 
sun-blind. 

Specimens  of  deal  wood,  stained  to  imitate  diff*erent  woods,  without  sizing;  calcu- 
lated to  endure  exposure,  and  admit  of  polish  or  varnish.  The  novelty  claimed  is 
the  production  of  the  stain  without  sizing. 

NissEN,  Hilary,  &  Parker,  George,  43,  Mark  Zane— Inventors. 

Specimens  of  tinted  paper,  chemically  prepared  in  the  pulp,  for  printing  bank 
cheques  upon.  The  chemical  preparation  renders  any  extraction  of  the  writing  by 
acids  or  alkalis  immediately  apparent. 

NixEY,  W.  G.,  22,  Moor  Street,  Soho, 
Cement. 

(7V>  be  continued), 

CHEMICAL  REPORT  ON  THE  METROPOLITAN  WATERS. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  we  have  before  us  the  Report  and  papers  of 
suggestions  on  the  proposed  gathering  grounds  for  the  supply  of  the  Metropolis 
from  the  soft-water  springs  of  the  Surrey  Sands,  addressed  to  tte  General 
Board  of  Health  by  the  Hon.  William  Napier;  a  Report  on  the  Water  of  the 
West  Middlesex  Water- Works  Company,  by  Dr.  Alfred  S.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Aikin,  and,  lastly,  the  Report  of  the  Government  ConMnission  on  the 
Chemical  Quality  of  the  supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis. 
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Mr.  Nvpjst's  Report  is  that  oa  which  is  founded  the  propositiim  of  the  Boaa'd 
of  Health,  that  the  metvc^xdis  should  be  supplied  bj  GoT^mment  with  «oit 
water  obtained  from  gathering  grounds  to  be  established  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Famham.  It  contains  evidence  from  different  sources  relating  to  &e  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  water  issuing  from  the  various  springs  in  the  districts  referred 
to.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is,  that  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  water 
required  for  the  supply  of  London  might  be  derived  from  the  proposed  sources, 
and  that  the  quality  of  the  water  thus  obtained,  would  be  very  superior  to  that 
of  the  present  supply  in  regard  to  softness  aiid  general  purity. 

The  report  of  rrofessors  Taylor  and  Aikin  represent  the  water  supplied  by 
the  West  Middlesex  Water- Works  Company,  to  be  "  a  good,  ukoi&some^  and 
potable  tcater,  free  from  all  noxious  ingredients,,  containing  no  more  than  the 
usual  small  proportion  of  mineral  matter  found  in  terrestrial  waters,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  supply  of  a  town  population." 

The  questions  submitted  to  the  Grovemment  Commissioners,  Professors 
Graham,  Miller,  and  Hofmann,  have  reference  to,  1,  The  chemical  quality  of 
the  waters  now  supplied  to  the  metropolis ;  2.  The  practicability  of  improving 
the  quality  of  these  waters ;  3.  The  applicalnlity  of  the  present  system  of  dis- 
tribution ^to  the  supply  of  a  soft  water ;  4.  The  ehemical  quality  of  the  water 
derived  from  the  sources  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Health ;  5.  The  chemical 
quality  of  the  water  proposed  to  be  supplied  from  Watford ;  6.  The  properties 
to  be  preferred  in  the  water  selected  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis. 

These  questions  are  all  fully  and  ably  discussed  by  the  Commissioners  in 
their  report,  which  is  dated  June  17.  With  rei^ard  to  the  chemical  quality  of 
the  waters  now  supplied  by  the  water  compames,  the  results  of  the  analyses 
made  by  the  Commissioners  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  previously  ob- 
tained by  other  chemists,  and  which  have  been  published  in  this  Journal.  It 
is  stated  that  "none  of  the  waters  had  any  marked  taste  or  odour,  nor  betrayed 
any  indication  of  putrescence,  either  when  first  taken  up  or  after  being  kept  in 
bottles  for  several  weeks  at  a  temperature  between  50°  and  60° ;  nor  even  after 
remaining  in  close  vessels  for  two  weeks  at.  80°. 

It  is  further  remarked  that  "  in  these  waters,  when  submitted  to  mimM9e(^ic 
examination,  no  animalcules  were  observed  in  any  case."  This  agrees  with  our 
own  observations,  although  at  variance  with  statements  which  have  been  recently 
published.  Some  interesting  remarks  are  made  on  the  influence  of  the  hardness 
of  the  waters  now  supplied.  This  quality,  estimated  by  Clark's  test,  varies 
from  14°  to  16°  in  the  waters  of  the  different  metropolitan  water  companies. 
*'  The  hardness  of  water,"  say  the  Commissioners,  "  forms  an  objection  to  its 
use  both  in  cooking  and  washmg,  but  the  force  of  the  objection  to  the  Thames 
water  for  culinary  purposes  is  much  diminished  by  the  large  amount  to  which 
that  water  is  softened  by  boiling."  In  connection  with  the  use  of  hard  water  for 
cooking,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  presence  of  much  sulphate  of  lime  in  water  makes 
it  unsuitable  for  cooking  vegetables,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  that  salt  to  fwrn 
an  insoluble  compound  with  their  legumme,  but  this  effect  is  insensible  with 
Thames  water.'*  Some  calculations  are  made  with  the  view  of  showing  the  loss 
of  soap  sustained  by  the  use  of  hard  water  for  washing,  from  which  it  a{^ar8 
that  in  using  unboiled  Thames  water  for  washing  linen,  there  is  a  loss  of  about 
42  per  cent,  of  the  soap  employed,  in  consequence  of  its  being  decomposed  by 
the  lime  contained  in  the  water ;  and  that  the  loss  of  soap  amounts  to  about 
20  per  cent,  when  the  same  water  has  been  softened  by  previous  boiling.  In 
connexion  with  this  subject  it  is  stated  that  "  it  is  found  proper  to  avoid  boiling 
any  portion  of  the  Thames  water  that  is  used  in  the  wash-tub,  or  even  heating 
that  water  above  a  certain  point,  for  the  carbonate  of  lime  precipitates  on  the 
linen,  carrying  down  the  colouring  matter  of  the  water  with  it,  and  producing 
stains,  which  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  afterwards  removing  from  the 
linen.  The  colour  from  the  water  is  thus  indeed  fixed  upon  the  cloth,  by  the 
precipitated  lime,  with  the  tenacity  of  a  mordant." 

With  reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  water  at  present 
supplied,  the  Commissioners  refer  to  filtration  through  sand  as  a  process  by 
which  impurities  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  removed.    "  But,"  they  say,  "  the 
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insnfficienisy  of  sand-filtration  Bloat  to  clarifj  water  which  flows  fpom  claj  land, 
particularly  at  the  season  when  the  water  is  charged  with  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  is  obvious  at  times  in  the  best  filtered  Thames  water.  Many  waters  of 
considerable  softness,  such  as  the  Medway,  and  those  of  the  Weald  of  Kent, 
must  be  excluded  entirely  on  this  account,  as  sources  of  an  improved  supply. 
We  doubt  even  whether  a  perfect  discolouration  could  be  commanded  by 
filtration,  either  of  the  Lea  and  its  higher  tributaries,  or  of  the  Thames  above 
Kingston,  unless  provision  were  made  in  both  cases  for  the  exclusion  of  flood - 
water.  The  matters  dissolved  in  water  have  been  observed  to  diminbh,  in 
particular  circumstances,  after  sand-fiJtration.  But  any  ckemioal  action  which  a 
sand-filter  may  exercise  is  soon  exhausted,  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  calculate 
upon  advantage  from  it  in  practice.*'  They  recommend  Dr.  Clark's  process  for 
the  removal  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  the  water,  together  with  a  portion  of 
organic  and  colouring  matter,  by  adding  to  it  a  proper  quantity  of  caustic  lime, 
both  as  a  practicable  process  on  the  large  scale  at  a  moderate  expense,  and  as 
an  efficient  means  of  reducing  the  hardness  of  Thames  water  from  fourteen 
degrees  to  about  four  or  five  degrees.  This  process,  however,  was  found  not  to 
remove  the  yellow  flood-tinge  of  Thames  water,  or  the  objectionable  taste  of 
vegetable  matter  which  the  water  possesses  at  flood- time,  and  it  is  stated  that 
it  is  not  to  river  waters  that  this  elegant  and  useful  purifying  process  is  most 
advantageously  applicable. 

The  report  speaks  favourably  of  the  quality  of  the  water  found  in  the  dis- 
tricts comprised  in  the  proposed  gathering  grounds  of  the  Board  of  Healtli,  but 
doubts  the  possibility  of  getting  the  required  supply  from  the  springs,  apart 
from  the  streams,  in  which  the  water  is  subject  to  contamination.  It  recommends 
in  preference  the  water  obtained  from  Watford  according  to  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  London  (Watford)  Spring  Water  Company.  This  water,  of  which  it  is 
considered  there  would  be  an  abundant  supply,  is  not  a  soft  water,  but  it  is  pro- 
posed that  this  defect  should  be  remedied  by  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Clark's 
process.  Wh«a  softened  by  this  process  it  is  considered  to  be  in  every  way 
unobjectionable,  possessing  the  properties  to  be  preferred  in  the  water  selected 
for  the  supply  of  the  Metropolis,  namely,  freedom  from  putrescible  organic 
matter ;  freedom  firom  constant,  or  even  occasional  discolouration  by  clay  and 
v^etable  matter,  with  perfect  brightness  and  clearness,  softness  and  coolness. 

"  The  water  recommended,"  say  the  Commissioners,  "  appears  to  approach 
most  closely  to  the  standard  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  a  town  supply,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  greatest  efforts  and  grandest  works  to  procure  and  convey  it. 
But  the  sources  are  near  at  hand,  and  the  water  is  attamable  without  difficulty 
or  great  expense.  With  such  a  noble  application  of  the  chalk  spring-water  in 
view,  as  the  supply  of  the  Metropolis,  it  would  be  a  desecration  to  permit  that 
water  to  be  wasted  on  other  uses,  and  most  impolitic  to  allow  the  possession  of 
it  to  pass  into  private  hands.  It  is  our  deliberate  opinion,  which  we  would  en- 
force in  the  strongest  terms,  that  the  much  desired  and  most  necessary  improve- 
ment in  quality  of  the  London  water,  is  associated  with  these  sources  of  supply, 
and  will  depend  upon  their  proper  application  to  the  uses  of  the  public." 


ON  ALOINE,  THE  CATHARTIC  PRINCIPLE  OF  ALOES. 

BT  MES8BS.  T.  AMD  H.  SMITH. 

DiTRiNO  last  summer,  having  occasion  to  prepare  a  quantity  of  the  aqueous  extract 
of  aloes,  a  preparation  in  repute  with  many  medical  men,  we  made  use  of  cold  rather 
than  hot  water  as  the  solvent,  from  an  impression  that  a  more  perfect,  though  less 
bulky  product  would  be  obtained  by  leaving  in  the  marc  a  large  proportion  of  resin- 
ous matter,  which  must  necessarily  be  contained  in  the  extract  prepared  from  a  hot 
solution.  JFurther,  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  preparation  as  perfect  as  possible, 
the  filtered  liquid  was  evaporated  in  vacuo^  thereby  avoiding  an  excess  of  heat, 
under  the  influence  of  wliich  and  exposure  to  the  air,  recent  researches  show  the 
cathartic  property  of  the  aloes  to  be  seriously  impaired. 

After  the  syrupy  liquid  had  cooled,  certain  appearances  arrested  our  attention, 
and  seemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  a  departure  from  the  original  inten- 
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tion  of  forming  it  into  a  dry  extract.  The  vessel  containing  the  thin  extract  was 
now  therefore  set  aside  for  a  few  days;  and  when  agwn  examined,  the  contents  were 
found  to  have  lost  their  original  liquid  state,  and  to  have  beconie  loaded  with  a 
mass  of  granular  crystalline  matter.  The  whole  was  at  once  put  iato  a  cloth,  and 
freed  from  the  liquid  portion  by  strong  pressure.  The  crude  solid  substance  left  in 
the  cloth  being  very  impure,  required  further  treatment  before  an  opinion  as  to  its 
nature  could  be  formed,  and  was  therefore  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  filtered  while 
still  hot,  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  On  the  cooling  of  the  liquid,  the  substance 
separated  in  a  crystalline  state,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  After  a  second  pres- 
sure, it  was  subjected  to  another  treatment  exactly  like  the  last  The  solid  cake 
resulting' from  the  third  pressure,  after  being  completely  dried,  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  an  opake  straw-yellow  mass,  breaking  short  and  of  a  dull  fracture.  Its 
taste  was  intensely  bitter  and  distinctly  aloetic,  but  entirely  without  smell.  It  was 
found  to  be  quite  combustible,  and  to  leave  no  ash  on  being  burned  on  plantinum 
foil.  Its  solution  acted  on  test-paper  neither  as  an  acid  nor  an  alkali ;  it  was  there- 
fore a  neutral  body.  It  dissolved  in  very  small  quantity  in  cold  water,  not  above  a 
grain  to  the  ounce,  but  very  readily  when  heated.  It  is  very  soluble  in  acetic  aether, 
and  also  in  acetic  acid,  of  about  25  per  cent.,  even  in  the  cold;  four  grs.  may  be  easily 
dissolved  in  a  fluid  drachm  of  either  of  these  liquids.  It  lime-water  it  is  consider- 
ably more  soluble  than  it  is  in  cold  distilled  water.  Oil  of  turpentine  and  chloroform 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  solvent  action  on  it.  It  is  very  readily  dissolved  by 
aqua  x>otass8e  and  other  alkaline  liquids.  In  rectified  spirit,  with  the  assistance^  of 
heat,  it  dissolves  in  large  quantity;  and  on  very  slowly  cooling,  out  of  contact  with 
the  air,  it  crystallizes  in  beautiful  yellow  satiny  tufts  of  rhombic  plates.  The 
spirituous  solution  however  refuses  to  give  crystals  unless  above  40  grs  to  the  fluid 
ounce  of  spirit  be  used.  It  is  therefore  very  soluble  in  this  menstruum,  12  parts  by 
measure  being  capable  of  holding  one  part  in  solution.  Weak  spirit  is  also  a  good 
solvent,  for  on  adding  water  to  a  strong  alcoholic  tincture,  there  is  no  separation. 
Sulphuric  aether  dissolves  it  very  sparingly. 

From  a  consideration  of  all  these  characters,  we  became  satisfied  that  the  sub- 
stance which  had  been  separated  by  us  from  the  commercial  Barbadoes  aloes  had 
never  been  made  known  before,  and  therefore  was  a  new  substance;  but  whether 
the  interest  attached  to  it  should  terminate  here  remained  to  be  seen.  Of  course  the 
first  and  most  important  question  which  suggested  itself  to  the  mind,  and  which 
remained  to  be  solved,  was, — Whether  the  crystalline  substance,  which  we  had  now 
convinced  ourselves  was  an  educt,  and  not  a  product,  from  the  aloes,  possessed  any 
of  tlie  virtues  of  aloes  as  a  medicine,  or  whether  the  virtues  of  aloes  were  concen- 
trated in  it,  and  depended  on  its  presence  for  their  action  upon  the  living  body. 

The  first  trial,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its  action  on  the  body,  was  made 
with  J  a  grain,  and  it  acted  twelve  hours  after  being  taken,  in  the  manner  that  so 
characteristically  distinguishes  the  action  of  filoes.  The  same  quantity  was  again 
given  to  two  healthy  young  men,  with  a  similar  result,  except  that  in  one  about 
twenty-four  hours  elapsed  before  its  operation.  In  the  next  two  cases,  I  gr.  failed 
to  act;  but  in  one  of  these,  the  dose  having  been  increased  to  2  grs.,  a  very  strong 
operation  was  the  consequence.  In  a  case  where  4  grs.  were  given,  the  person,  s 
patient  of  Dr.  Robertson,  Physician  to  the  Edinburgh  lloyal  Infirmary,  had  been 
taking  i  gr.  does  of  elaterium  with  little  effect.  The  operation  in  this  case  was  rather 
violent.  In  numerous  other  cases  in  which  it  was  tried,  it  invariably  operated  in  doses 
of  from  one  to  two  grs.  The  result  of  these  trials  was  the  removal  from  our  minds 
of  every  doubt  of  the  crystalline  body  yielded  by  the  aloes  being  that  on  which  the 
cathartic  action  depended,  being,  in  fact,  the  active  principle  of  the  drug. 

To  the  new  crystalline  substance  we  have  given  the  name  of  Aloine.  It  was 
obtained,  as  already  stated,  from  Barbadoes  aloes ;  and  it  became  a  question,  both 
interesting  and  important,  to  ascertain  whether  it  could  be  procured  from  other 
kinds,  such  as  the  Socotrine  and  Cape.  With  this  view  we  therefore  put  these  two 
kinds  of  aloes  under  treatment,  operating  in  the  very  same  way  as  with  the  Barba- 
does, but  without  success.  That  the  aloine  is  present  in  both  of  these  sorts  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt.*  In  fact,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  belief,  that  we 
shall  yet  obtain  it  from  these,  the  result  of  what  little  we  have  done  convincing  us 
of  its  existence  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  Barbadoes  sort;  but  by  the  presence  of 
impurities,  chiefiy,  we  suspect,  of  a  resinous  nature,  the  aJoine  is  probably  so  en- 

•  Since  writing  the  above,  a  vessel  containing  a  solution  from  the  Cape  aloes,  and  which  hns 
been  put  aside  and  remained  undisturbed  for  a  long  period,  has  been  examined,  and  found  to 
contain  a  mass  of  cryst^illine  matter,  exactly  of  the  same  appearance  as  that  first  obtained  from 
similar  solutions  of  the  Barbadoes  aloes,  which,  we  feel  satished,  will  turn  out  to  be  aloine. 
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tangled  that  it  cannot  get  freedom  for  that  arrangement  which  seems  necessary  for 
ready  crystallization.  That  a  crystalline  body  may  be  present,  and  yet  may  not 
crystallize,  will,  we  believe,  be  readily  admitted  by  any  one  much  occupied  with  the 
process  of  crystallization.  Another  cause  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  changes  and 
decomposition,  originating  in  faulty  processes  of  preparation,  the  result  of  ignorance, 
carelessness,  or  fraud.  That  faulty  methods  of  preparing  the  aloes  may  be  one 
cause  of  certain  kinds  of  the  drug  not  yielding  aloine,  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
following  circumstance  which  came  under  our  obserration.  If  aloine  be  crystal- 
lized, either  from  water  or  rectified  spirit,  and  the  crystals  left  in  contact  with  the 
mother-liquid,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  but  more  quickly  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former  case,  the  crystals  will  have  then  entirely  disappeared,  thus  showing  the 
readiness  with  which  the  aloine  loses  its  crystallizable  character.  Keeping  these 
considerations  in  view,  and  taking  advantage  of  what  little  we  now  know  of  the 
properties  of  the  aloine,  the  following  steps  were  taken  : 

The  watery  solution  of  Cape  aloes  having  been  mixed  with  a  very  little  sulphuric 
acid,  to  separate  a  quantity  of  colouring  matter  along  with  a  fatty  acid  and 
chlorophyelle,  was  filtered,  and  then  evaporated  in  vacuo  to  a  thin  extract.  The 
extract  was  shaken  with  a  quantity  of  aether,  which  was  then  poured  off,  and  allowed 
to  evaporate  very  slowly.  Aloine  at  length  crystallized,  but  of  course,  from  its 
slight  solubility  in  aether,  the  quantity  was  very  small;  but  the  thick  liquid,  which 
had  been  washed  with  the  aether,  after  standing  undisturbed  for  a  week  or  two,  was 
found  to  have  yielded  a  crystalline  crop  of  aloine  considerably  more  abundant. 

The  nature  of  the  process  by  which  the  presence  of  aloine  in  the  Socotrine  aloes 
was  tested  by  us  was  somewhat  difiTerent  from  the  preceding.  A  strong  alcoholic 
tincture  of  the  aloes  having  been  prepared,  sulphuric  aether  was  added  as  long  as 
any  precipitate  was  product.  A  dark-coloured  compound  of  lime  being  thus  taken 
out  of  the  way,  the  aethero-spirituous  solution,  after  becoming  quite  clear,  was  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  result  was  a  separation  of  the  mixed  liquids  into 
two  distinct  portions;  the  one  heavier,  composed  of  most  of  the  water  and  spirit  and 
a  little  aether,  forming  the  under  portion;  and  the  lighter,  consisting  principally  of 
aether,  but  containing  a  little  spirit  and  water,  floating  above  it.  The  heavy  liquid 
having  been  separated,  was  exposed  to  a  heat  of  about  130°  F.,  till  the  spirit 
and  aether  had  completely  evaporated.  The  watery  solution  now  left,  on  cooling, 
gave  crystals  having  the  characteristic  appearance  of  aloine,  and  a  trial  strengthened 
this  belief  of  their  nature.  The  lighter  liquid,  on  slow  evaporation,  likewise  pro- 
duced similar  crystals. 

The  solutions  of  aloine  are  wonderfully  altered  by  the  action  of  the  air.  One 
striking  experiment  made  by  us  will  perhaps  place  this  character  of  aloine  in  as 
strong  a  light  as  any  that  could  be  stated.  Two  grs.  of  aloine  having  been  dissolved 
in  two  oz.  of  distilled  water,  the  solution,  which  was  of  a  very  pale  ydJow  colour,  was 
corked  up  in  a  phial  that  was  nearly  filled  with  it,  and  then  set  aside  in  a  heat  of 
about  120®  F.  The  colour  of  the  solution  gradually  passed  into  a  fine  red,  deepen- 
ing continually  in  intensity,  till  in  a  few  weeks  the  colour  had  become  so  deep  as 
almost  entirely  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  light. 

It  may  not  also  be  without  some  interest  to  mention  here  the  singularly  striking 
effect  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  aloine.  ^  a  drm.  of  strong  commercial  nitric  acid 
being  put  into  a  test-tube,  and  15  grs.  of  aloine  gradually  added,  great  heat  and 
violent  action  are  produced,  with  the  escape  of  red  fumes,  and  a  perfect  solution  is 
the  result.  The  syrupy  liquid  being  now  added  to  cold  water,  a  yellow  precipitate 
is  formed,  which  however  dissolves  on  adding  more  water ;  and  on  neutralizing  the 
liquid  with  aqua  potassa,  a  liquid  of  a  splendid  red  colour  is  produced.  The  inten- 
sity of  the  colour  is  so  great,  that  on  comparing  it  with  a  liquid  of  equal  bulk,  and 
containing  the  colouring  matter  of  two  oz.  of  cochineal,  that  coloured  by  the  aloine 
is  of  a  deeper  red,  and  even  in  the  richness  of  its  shade  rivals  the  other.  When  the 
liquid  is  slowly  evaporated,  tufts  of  long  needle-shaped  crystals  of  chrysammate  of 
potash  are  produced. 

For  an  accotmt  of  the  chemical  characters  of  aloine,  we  beg  to  refer  to  an  article 
by  our  friend  Dr.  Stenhouse,  in  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophicai 
Magazine,  for  December  last,  from  a  consideration  of  which  it  will  be  quite  obvious, 
that  the  substance  we  have  obtained  from  the  aloes  is  quite  different  from  that 
described  by  Mr.  Edmund  Robiquetf — Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Feb.  1841. 

t  Dr.  Stenhouse  obtained  in  his  analysis  of  aloine,  which  had  been  tried  at  212®,  6072  G. 
5*42  H,  and  83-86  0,  leading  to  the  formula  C34  Hu04;  in  the  hydrated  state  aloine  contains 
one  equiv.  water. — Ed.  CAm.  Gaz» 
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ON  BXTRACTUM  CABNIS  AND  BXTBACTUM:  SANGUINIS. 

BY  DB,  BUCHNEB. 

It  is  frequently  found  necessary,  in  cases  of  debility  and  weakoef s,  after  protracted 
diseases,  loss  of  blood,  or  in  old  age,  to  prescribe  nourishing  and  strengthening  diet. 
In  wealthy  families  the  orders  of  the  physician  can  generally  be  executed  hy  the 
cook;  but  in  poor  families,  and  in  other  cases  where  the  kitchen  could  not  supply 
what  was  required,  the  so-called  portable  soup  (cousomme-oder  l^uUhn-tafdn)  has 
hitherto  been  employed  for  these  purposes.  But  this  soon  becomes  obnoxious  both 
to  the  palate  and  stomach  ou  account  of  the  ^latine  which  it  contains,  and  which 
does  not  agree  with  our  organism  when  taken  in  excess  for  a  length  of  time.  The 
refreshing,  viyifying,  strengthening,  and  sanguifying  power  of  meat  does  not  reside  in 
the  gelatine,  but  in  the  juice  of  the  flesh,  which  may  be  obtained  by  pressure*  the 
gelatine  and  fibrine  remaining  behind  in  the  residual  cake  :  the  gelatine  being  only 
transformed  into  a  soluble  jelly  by  boiling  in  water. 

Liebig  has  greatly  enriched  our  chemical  knowledge  of  muscular  flesh,*  so  tJiat  we 
now  know  to  a  certainty  the  constituents  of  the  juice  of  flesh.  By  the  odour  and  taste 
of  the  extract  of  flesh,  by  the  comfort  and  increased  appetite  which  we  feel  after 
themoderateenjoyment  of  it,  wemay  safely  conclude  that  it  is  these  crystallizable, 
nitrogenous  educts,  which  are  purtly  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  promote  digestion, 
accelerate  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  improve  the  formation  of  Uood  aa  well 
as  the  secretions. 

The  prismatic  crystals,  which  appear  during  the  slow  eyaporati<»i  of  the  watery 
and  alcoholic  solution  of  the  extractum  carnis,  are  kremtin,  a  neutral  substance  of  a 
bitterish  acrid  taste.  The  kreatinin,  which  is  analogous  to  a  salt-base,  and  reacts  as 
an  alkali,  remains  in  the  mother- liquor,  together  with  lacUc  and  uumnic  acids.  Also 
the  equally  crystallizable  sarkosin^  which  possesses  a  sweetish  acrid  taste,  is  anorganic 
salt-base,  and  is  probably  not  without  some  effect. 

The  reddish-brown  amorphous  proportion  of  the  extract  of  flesh,  which  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  whidi  Thenard  calls  asmazome,  possesses  the  peculiar  odour 
of  flesh-broth,  and  the  stimulating  saline  taste  of  portable  soup.  Litmus  is  c(^oured 
red  by  it,  in  consequence  of  the  acid  lactates  and  inosinaief.  If  the  extract  of  flesh 
be  obtained  by  alcohol  the  residue  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  water  ;  and 
contains,  besides  salts,  also  an  amorphous  ahimal  substance  of  an  i^;reeable  flesh- 
broth  taste,  denominated  by  Berzelius  zomidin.  The  salts  of  the  extractum  carnis 
consist  chiefly  of  lactates  and  inosinates,  chlojide  of  sodium  with  a  little  chloride  cf 
potassiumj  phosphate  of  potash,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  phosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia* 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  constituents  of  the  extract  of  flesh  are  contained 
as  such  in  muscular  flesh,  for  if  the  latter  be  finely  chopped  and  pressed,  the  same 
substances  can  be  extracted  from  the  juice  of  the  flesh  as  from  the  extract  which 
has  been  prepared  with  cold  or  lukewarm  water.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
both  contain  albumen  and  caseine,  whidi  are  coagulated  by  the  free  acid,  at  a  tem< 
perature  of  60°  to  70°  C. 

These  facts,  two  years  ago,  induced  Dr.  V.  Breslau,  of  Munich,  to  have  the  extrac- 
tum carnis  officinally  prepared,  and  to  prescribe  it  in  cases  of  weakness,  &c.,  &c^  in 
which  it  fully  justified  the  expectations  entertained  of  it. 

Mode  of  Preparation. — ^Fresh  lean  bee^  perfectly  freed  of  all  fat,  is  chopped  very 
fine,  and  well  triturated  and  kneaded  in  a  mortar,  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  or 
lukewarm  distilled  water,  and  then  pressed  in  a  press.  Tlie  residual  cake  is  again 
treated  in  the  same  way.  The  somewhat  diluted  extract,  which  is  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  reacts  slightly  as  an  add,  is  then  heated  to  70°  C,  or  to  tJie  boiling 
point,  the  coagulated  albumen  and  the  froth  removed,  and  the  pure  extract  evaporated 
in  the  sand-bath  to  the  consistency  of  an  extract,  being  constantly  stirred  during  the 
whole  time.  It  may  then  be  preserved,  like  any  vegetable  extract.  The  heart  of 
the  bullock  yields  an  equally  good  extract  as  the  flesh,  possessing  not  only  all  the 
constituents  of  the  latter,  but  even  a  greater  proportion  of  kreatin,  the  proportion  in 
the  flesh  being  1  to  1000  parts,  and  in  the  heart,  according  to  Gregory,  1.87  to  1.41  in 
1000  parts. 

Properties. — The  extractum  carnis  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour;  its  consistency 
that  of  a  common  extract;  and  it  possesses  the  tendency  to  attract  water  from  the 
air  without  in  the  least  becoming  altered  hy  long  standing.  It  has  the  specific  odour 
of  portable  soup,  and  an  acidulous  saline,  somewhat  acrid,  but  agreeable  taste.    That 

•  Researches  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food.    1847. 
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pr^ared  from  bnlloeks*  heart  does  not  taste  exactly  like  that  of  meat,  but  faai  a 
somewhat  bitter  taste. 

In  water  the  extract  is  readily  and  jieHectly  dissdTed^  and  the  solution  colours 
litmus  red.  By  ordinary  spirit  of  wine  it  is  for  the  greatest  part  dissolYed,  wfaiist 
tiie  so-called  zomidin  is  precipitated. 

One  hundred  parts  by  weight  of  meat  yield  about  six  per  cent,  of  substances 
soluble  in  cold  water;  of  which  about  half  consists  of  albumen  and  caseine,  which  are 
removed  from  the  pure  extract,  so  that  the  latter,  including  the  water,  amounts  to 
scarcely  fiye  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  of  meat  employed.  The  meat  which  has 
been  subjected  to  pressure,  yields  when  treated  with  boiling  water,  half  to  one  per 
cent,  of  gdatine,  and  the  residual  muscular  fibres,  when  well  dri^  weigh  16  x>er 
cent ,  so  that  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  fresh  beef  may  be  put  down  as  77 
per  cent. 

By  adding  to  the  expressed  juice  a  proper  proportion  of  caramel  (burnt  sugar) 
the  flavour  and  the  durability  of  Hbe  extract  are  much  improved. 

Extractum  sanguinis  hoinni,  or  extract  of  ox  blood,  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Von 
Mautbner  for  children  under  similar  indications  as  the  extractum  camis. 

Preparation. — ^The  perfectly  fresh  blood,  as  it  comes  from  the  slaughtered  beast,  is 
stirred  till  cold,  then  strained  through  a  sieve,  and  immediately  evaporated  in  the 
water-bath  to  dryness,  being  at  the  same  time  constantly  stirred.  When  cold,  it  is 
rubbed  into  a  powder.  Of  this  extract  Dr.  Yon  Mauthner  prescribes  for  children 
eight  to  ten  grains  dissolved  in  water,  adding  a  small  proportion  of  alcohol. 

The  question  is  now,  what  is  contained  in  the  extract  of  blood,  and  by  what  is 
it  distinguished  from  the  extract  of  flesh.  The  extract  of  blood  is  of  a  very  dark 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  can  be  dried  into  a  friable  substance.  It  does  not  pos- 
sess the  agreeable  odour  and  acrid  saline  taste,  nor  the  acid  reaction  of  the  extract 
of  flesh.  Its  taste  is  rather  unpleasant,  almost  alkaline  saline,  and  its  reaction 
neutral  or  slightly  alkalme.  Whilst  being  stirred,  the  fibrin  separates  from  the 
fresh  blood,  and  is  removed  by  the  sieve,  and,  during  the  process  of  evaporation,  the 
albumen  coagulates.  The  extract  prepared  according  to  Mauthner,  is,  therefore, 
only  partially  soluUe  in  water.  Among  the  constituents  of  the  extract,  soluble  in 
water,  are  chiefly  salts,  viz.,  chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of 
ammonium,  phosphate  of  soda,  with  the  phosphates  of  lime  ana  magnesia,  sulphate  of 
potash,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  lactate  of  soda ;  adipate  of  soda,  and  also  the  ydhw 
colouring  matter  of  the  bile,  called  by  Simon,  hamapkaein,  other  extractive  matters 
ttod  ferruginous  hcematine  are  also  present.  Whether  kreatin,  kreatinin,  inosinic 
acid,  &c.,  are  contained  in  the  extractum  sanguinis,'  is  still  doubtful. — Buchner's 
Repert.,  1851,  Ko.  xix.,  p.  90. 


ON  MEAT  BISCUIT. 
[In  the  Lectures  On  the  Dietetical  Materia  Medico,  recently  delivered  by  Dr. 
Perelra  at  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  '*  Borden's  Meat  Biscuit"  was  noticed, 
and  specimens  of  it  shown.  We  have  observed,  also,  that  samples  of  it  are  contained 
in  the  United  States'  Department  of  the  Exhibition.  We  have,  therefore,  thou^^t 
it  desirable  to  publish  the  flawing  account  of  it. — ^Eo.  Ph.  Joubn.] 

LETTER  OF  GAIL  BORDEN,  JUN.,  OF  GALVESTON,  TO 

DR.  ASHBEL  SMITH, 

Setting  forth  an  important  Invention  in  the  Preparation  of  Food,  termed  Meat  Biscuit, 
and  the  Reply  of  Dr.  Smith  thereto,  being  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  at  iJieir  semi'Anxual  Meeting,  to  be  held  at 
Charleston  in  March  next, 

Galveston,  January  2\st,  1850. 
Dr.  Ashbel  Smith— Deab  Stb,— Last  July,  while  attempting  to  prepare  some 
portable  food  for  a  few  friends  going  to  California,  I  made  an  important  discovery, 
to  wit,  that  of  a  new  process  of  preserving  the  nutritious  properties  of  meat;  and 
liaving  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  a  patent  for  the  invention  (mainly  with 
a  view  to  insure  the  integrity  of  the  manufactured  article),  I  am  now  advised  to 
bring  the  discovery  to  the  notice  of  the  government. 

To  this  end  I  have  already  sent  specimens  of  the  Meat  Biscuit  to  several  scientific 
and  practical  men ;  and  also  to  surgeons  and  others  connected  with  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  I  have  also  written  in  relaticm  tothe  nature  of 
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my  discovery  or  inyention,  and  its  uses,  requesting  them  to  test  the  article,  and  to 
give  me  their  opinion  of  its  merits  and  importance. 

The  high  eminence  to  which  you  have  attained  in  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  induces  me  to  request  that  you  will  notice  this  discovery;  and  I  should 
be  pleased,  likewise,  to  have  an  expression  of  your  opinion  upon  its  merits,  and  the 
adaptability  of  the  article  to  common  and  general  use ;  and  for  your  further 
information,  permit  me  here  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  to  those  gentlemen  and 
others  in  relation  to  the  subject: 

First,  then,  the  nature  of  my  discovery  or  invention  consists  in  an  improved 
process  of  preserving  the  nutritious  properties  of  meat  or  animal  flesh  of  any  kind, 
by  obtaining  the  concentrated  extract  of  it,  and  combining  it  with  flour  or 
vegetable  meal,  and  drying  or  baking  the  mixture  in  an  oven,  in  the  form  of  a 
biscuit  or  cracker. 

This  meat  bread,  or  as  Messrs.  Munn  and  Co.,  of  the  Scientific  American,  call  it, 
*^ portable  desiccated  soup  bread"  contains  a  large  amount  of  the  most  important 
alimentary  substances  in  a  very  small  bulk  and  a  convenient  form,  well  adapted  to 
the  use  of  seafaring  persons,  travellers,  hospitals,  public  institutions,  and  private 
families. . 

One  pound  of  this  bread  contains  the  essence  or  extract  of  more  than  five  pounds 
of  meat  (including  its  usual  proportion  of  bone),  and  one  ounce  of  it  will  make  a 
pint  of  rich  soup;  and  its  strength  and  power  of  nutrition  may  be  estimated  by 
the  comparison  of  the  small  quantity  which  it  requires  to  make  so  large  a  quantity 
of  soup,  to  say  notliing  of  its  other  great  and  superior  advantages,  which  I  will 
speak  of  more  at  large  hereafter. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  to  put  into  the  composition  during  its  manufacture, 
spices  and  other  condiments;  but  after  reflection  I  have  concluded  not  to  do  so, 
for  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  these  articles  are  put  into  prepared  meats  and 
portable  soup  to  conceal  the  bad  quality  of  the  meat  of  which  they  are  made,  and 
to  disguise  the  offensive  flavour  and  other  defects  arising  from  this  and  other  causes 
in  its  manufacture,  on  which  account  many  persons  object  to  their  use,  whereas,  the 
article  I  propose  to  furnish,  unmixed  as  it  is  with  spice,  pepper,  or  even  salt,  may 
be  judged  of  as  to  its  genuineness  and  purity  by  anyone  desiring  to  use  it;  nor  does 
there  seem  to  me  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  for  adding  these  condiments,  for  these 
things  requite  no  expensive  case  or  covering  to  preserve  them  in  their  original 
strength  and  purity,  and  may  be  used  at  the  time  of  cooking  with  equal  convenience, 
and  (which  is  a  further  advantage)  in  such  proportions  as  to  suit  the  ever-varying 
tastes  of  difierent  individuals. 

Since  the  discovery  of  preserving  the  essence  or  extract  of  animal  flesh  by  com- 
bining it  with  the  staff  of  life,  I  have  made  improvements,  not  only  in  the  manu- 
facture, but  of  the  mode  of  preparing  it  for  use;  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  the 
success  of  the  meat-bread  when  properly  tested.  But,  recollecting  the  ill-success 
which  the  Indian  or  corn-meal  met  with  recently  in  Great  Britain,  on  account  of 
prejudice  and  ignorance  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  cooking  it,  I  am  the  more  anxious 
that  aiair  trial  of  the  article  should  be  made  by  proc^ica/  as  well  as  professional  men. 

I  would  remark,  that  I  expect  to  make  a  still  farther  improvement  by  the  employ- 
ment of  suitable  apparatus,  by  which  the  nutritious  properties  of  the  meat  will  be 
separated  from  the  corporeous  parts  by  steam,  and' the  broth  evaporated  by  means  of 
the  vacuum  process.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  refined  sugar  is  made  from  the 
juice  of  the  cane;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  same  process  applied  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  meat-bread,  will  exhibit  as  great  an  improvement  in  its  strength,  purity,  and 
its  cheapness,  as  has  attended  its  application  to  the  manufacture  of  the  sugar. 

I  have  manufactured  some  60U  pounds  of  this  meat-bread,  but  having  hitherto  no 
suitable  apparatus  to  apply  any  greater  heat  than  boiling  water,  I  have  necessarily 
lost  much  of  the  nutriment  contained  in  portions  of  the  meat,  which  give  to  soups 
a  richness,  both  palatable  and  alimentary. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  I  have  made  experiments  not  only  with  beef, 
but  also  with  veal,  pork,  fowl,  fish,  and  oysters;  and  a  friend  of  mine  at  Goliad, 
having  kindly  oflered  to  send  me  a  tortoise  of  Aransas  bay,  I  propose  to  make  a 
portable  soup-bread,  by  which  such  interior  cities  and  localities  as  cannot  supply 
themselves  with  the  original  animal,  may  be  enabled  to  regale  themselves  upon  the 
genuine  '*  furtie  soup**  But  I  must  farther  remark  that  beef,  so  far  as  my  observation 
extends,  makes  a  better  article  than  veal.  Young  meats,  I  find,  are  like  unripe 
fruits,  they  are  tender  and  palatable,  but  not  so  nutritious  nor  so  easily  digested  as 
those  which  are  matured. 

One  word  with  regard  to  the  invention.     Perhaps  it  may  be  said   that  the 
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extracting  of  the  essence  of  meat  is  no  new  thing;  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not 
Messrs.  Munn  and  Co.,  in  a  letter  to  me  on  the  subject,  under  date  of  24th  October 
last,  say,  that  "  the  mode  of  preparing  the  concentrated  liquid  or  paste-beef,  has 
been  long  known  to  the  world,  such  as  is  described  in  Gray's  or  Liebig's  Chemistry, 
but,  as  combined  with  flOur  and  made  into  bread,  as  claimed  by  you,  is  entirely  new 
to  us,  and  we  do  not  think  any  such  process  has  ever  been  used  before  your  discovery. 
The  plan  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  valuable  one." 

I  am  also  aware  that  the  essence,  or  concentrated  extract,  has  been  brought  into 
solids  like  glue  ;  but  this  is  an  operation  that  cannot  be  easily  effected  in  climates 
that  are  either  warm  or  humid,  and  in  those  climates  where  it  can  be  done,  the 
article  is  found  to  be  too  expensive  for  common  use.  I  was  myself  endeavouring  to 
make  this  glue  extract  for  some  friends  going  to  California,  when  I  made  my  discovery. 
I  had  set  up  a  large  kettle  and  evaporating-pan,  and  after  two  days  labour  I  reduced 
120  pounds  of  veal  to  ten  pounds  of  the  extract,  of  a  consistence  like  melted  glue  and 
molasses;  the  weather  was  warm  and  rainy,  it  being  the  middle  of  July.  I  could 
not  dry  it  either  in  or  out  of  the  house,  and  unwilling  to  lose  my  labour,  it  occurred 
to  me,  after  various  expedients,  to  mix  the  article  with  good  flour  and  bake  it.  To 
my  great  satisfaction,  the  bread  was  found  to  contain  all  the  primary  principles  of 
the  meat,  and  with  a  better  flavour  than  simple  veal  soup,  thickened  with  flour  in 
the  ordinary  method. 

This  process  of  mixing  and  baking  I  found  to  be  easily  and  quickly  done,  and  to 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  concentrating  in  the  same  cake,  the  nutritious  pro- 
perties of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  so  essential  to  the  healthful  sustenance  of  man. 
This  extract  of  animal  flesh  may  also  be  combined  with  corn,  or  other  vegetable 
meal,  and  for  some  marine  purposes,  I  intend  to  employ  the  potato  and  other  anti- 
scorbutic vegetables  having  farinaceous  qualities,  to  desiccate  the  extract. 

Nor  am  I  ignorant  that  portable  soups  and  concentrated  meats,  preserved  in 
hermetically  sealed  vessels,  have  been  long  known  and  used,  but  were  very  incon- 
venient to  pack  and  carry,  and  liable  to  deteriorate.  My  meat-biscuit  is  as  convenient 
and  portable  as  any  other  hard  biscuit.  Besides,  these  liquid  soups  have  the  objec* 
tions  before  mentioned ;  they  are  so  drugged  with  high  seasoned  condiments,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  know  of  what  meats  they  are  made. 

From  what  I  have  already  said  of  my  efforts  to  make  the  glue,  I  feel  justified  in 
affirming,  that  it  is  difficult  of  manufacture,  if  not  altogether  impracticable  (as  I 
have  found  it),  in  a  moist  and  warm  climate.  My  invention  discloses  a  process  by 
which,  after  obtaining  the  extract,  the  desiccated  soup-bread  may  be  ready  for 
packing  away  in  less  than  sixty  minutes.  And  the  facility  and  cheapness  with 
which,  by  proper  apparatus  and  machinery,  this  bread  can  be  made  by  my  process, 
will  enable  not  only  seafaring  men  and  travellers  to  use  it,  but  it  can  be  exported  for 
common  use  to  every  country  where  meat  is  scarce  and  dear. 

I  propose,  during  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer,  to  erect  an  establishment,  and 
to  put  up  apparatus  and  machinery,  by  which  I  can  manufacture  twenty  beeves,  or 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  beef,  or  other  edible  meat,  per  day.  I  am  not  able  as  yet 
to  say  how  cheap  the  bread  can  be  manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  by  the 
aid  of  these  improvements,  but  I  can  inform  you,  that  so  far  as  my  experiments  have 
gone,  I  find  it,  even  in  the  clumsy  manner  in  which  I  have  hitherto  manufactured 
it,  much  the  cheapest  and  best  way  of  making  soup  for  family  use. 

With  respect  to  the  use  and  advantages  of  the  meat-bread,  I  would  say,  that  to  the 
navy  and  every  marine  service,  it  would  be  invaluable.  The  health  of  seamen  would 
be  preserved,  and  their  comfort  increased  by  the  use  of  it.  Having  the  quality  and 
flavour  of  meat  fresh  from  the  slaughter,  it  would  doubtless  prove  anti-scorbutic, 
and  therefore,  with  the  sailors*  salt  provision,  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 
It  can  be  cooked  with  great  advantage  with  many  other  articles  of  diet;  one  day  a 
soup  with  hard  biscuit,  the  next  with  beans  or  peas,  the  third  with  rice,  thus  having 
a  fresh  article  of  meat  every  day. 

To  travellers  on  long  journeys,  through  destitute  regions,  this  meat-bread  will  be  of 
great  benefit  and  of  incalculable  value. 

The  geologist  or  surveyor,  with  a  few  ounces  of  this  bread  in  his  pocket,  can,  with 
a  hunter's  cup,  make  a  dish  of  good  palatable  and  nutritious  soup  in  a  few  minutes. 
For  exploring  expeditions,  and  parties  of  reconnoisance,  it  would  be  found  very 
useful.  Tliose  persons  employed  in  making  geological  and  mineralogical  surveys 
of  OUT  newly  acquired  territories,  as  well  as  those  running  the  boundary,  would 
realize  an  immense  saving  of  expense  and  labour  by  the  use  of  this  meat- bread. 

It  will  also  be  found  most  convenient  and  useful  for  hospitals.  A  patient  can, 
at  shortest  notice,  have  it  prepared  to  any  degree  of  nutrition,  from  a  weak  broth  to 
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the  most  nutritious  soup.  The  absence  of  grease  from  the  composition,  while  it 
possesses  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  xneat,  renders  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
use  of  invalids. 

For  family  use,  this  meat-bread  will  be  found  very  convenient,  and  especially 
80  in  warm  weather,  as  it  requires  little  fire  (or  a  lamp  of  alcohol)  to  prepare  it.^ 
The  various  ways  in  which  it  can  be  served  up,  will  be  explained  in  the  **  direc- 
tions for  cooking,"  accompanying  each  package. 

Tou  will  remember  that  the  combination  i»  simply  the  extract  of  meat,  with  floor 
or  vegetable  meal;  and  to  make  a  palatable  soup,  it  should  at  least  be  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper.  In  judging  of  the  merits  of  this  meat-biscuit^  you  must  not^ 
expect  to  find  anything  better  than  can  be  made  with  fresh  meat  and  the  artide 
with  which  it  is  combined  ;  but  the  great  excellence  is,  that  the  meat  in  this 
form  is  always  fresh,  a  desideratum  not  only  to  the  mariner,  but  to  atl  others. 

I  have  not  sold  a  pound  of  this  meat-bread  as  yet,  and  lest  a  spurious  article 
should  be  offered,  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so,  until  I  am  prepared  to  manufacture  it 
on  a  larger  scale  ;  and  I  will  then  only  sell  through  responsible  agents.  I  would 
here  remark,  that  should  I  obtfun  a  patent  I  do  not  intend  to  s^  rights  to  manufae- 
ture  the  article,  except  to  the  most  responsible  persons,  such  as  are  able  to  carry 
it  on  in  a  public  place  on  an  extensive  scale.  When  tlie  public  can  witnesa  thta 
meat-bread  manufactured  of  a  good  article  of  fat  meat,  either  beef^  mutton,  pork,, 
or  other  edible  flesh,  the  importance  o£  this  new  article  e£  diet  will  be  seen  and 
appreciated;  its  use  become  common,  and  a  new  avenue  for  the  market  of  beef,  pork, 
and  other  meats  will  be  opened.  This  meat-lvead  will  be  manufactured  wbete 
meats  are  plenty  and  cheap,  and  expc»rted  to  countries  where  they  ace  both  scarce 
and  dear,  thus  proving  mutually  beneficial  to  the  producer  and  consumer. 

This  meat-bread  should  be  m^de  of  fat  and  well-conditioned  animals,  for  it  m 
only  in  such  that  the  nutritive  and  alimentary  properties  of  meat  are  contained  ; 
besides,  it  is  more  profitable,  as  grease  forms  no  part  of  the  composition  <tf  the 
bread,  it  will  pay  much  of  the  expense  of  the  manufacture.  In  Texas,  the  hkie, 
tallow,  and  grease  of  a  fat  beef  will  pay  for  the  animal  on  foot*  From  this  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  meat-biscuit  can  be  manufactured  at  a  rate  which  will  justify 
its  use  by  all  who  can  use  meat  in  any  form  whatever. 

The  quality  of  this  meat-bread  depends  upon  the  miegrUy  of  its  manufacture  ;  and 
to  insure  this  object  I  have  applied,  as  I  have  already  said,  for  a  patent,  and  from 
the  favourable  opinion  expressed  of  its  novelty  and  utility  by  Messrs.  Munn  and 
Co.,  as  well  as  by  others  in  this  State  skilled  in  the  preservation  of  meats,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  obtaining  the  right  to  the  invention^  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  control  ai»l 
insure  the  manufacture  of  a  genuine  article. 

Capt.  John  G.  Tod,  believing  the  discovery  a  valuable  one,  and  especially  for  the 
navy  and  military  corps  on  detached  service,  proposes  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
government. 

If  the  government  will  adopt  the  article  as  part  of  a  ration  for  her  seamen,  say 
one  ounce  each  per  day,  I  csa  furnish  a  genuine  article,  upon  a  reasonable  notice, 
and  at  a  rate  less  than  the  whisky  ration,  which  I  understand  is  to  be  abandoned, 
and  some  article  of  diet  substituted,  and  what  better  than  a  bowl  of  good  fresh  soup? 

To  advance  this  object,  we  have,  as  stated  in  the  beginning,  requested  several 
practical  gentlemen  to  test  tiie  article  by  a  careful  examination  of  its  qualities  and 
use.    For  this  purpose,  likewise,  I  wish  you  to  forward  the  parcels  herewith  accom- 
panying, to  such  of  your  friends  as  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  subject. 
Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  BOSDSW,  JUN. 

{TQbecotttmued}. 


SAGO. 

AccoBDiNa  to  the  London  College,  Sago  Is  the  fecula  of  the  stem  (caudicis 
fcBCula)  of  "  Sagus  kevis  Rumph.  et  alice  fortosse  Palmarum  species,'^  The  Dublin 
College,  on  the  other  hand,  declare  it  to  be  "  the  farina  from  the  interior  of. 
the  trunk  "  of  the  "  Cycas  circinalisf*  but  add  that  "  it  is  also  obtained  from 
other  species  of  Cycas  and  various  Palmacese.*' 

That  a  starch  or  farina  is  obtainable  from  several  species  of  Cycas,  is  an 
undoubted  fact ;  but  the  assertion  that  the  sago  of  commerce  is  procured  from 
this  source  is  a  gross  error.  A  microscopic  examination  of  the  farina  obtained 
from  the  stems  of  Cycas  circinalis,  and  of  other  species  of  Cycas  cultivated  in 
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this  country,  will  prove  that  the  starch  grains  of  this  genus  differ  both  in  shape 
and  size  from  those  of  commercial  sago. 

The  sago  of  commerce  is  undoubtedly  the  produce  of  the  stems  of  palms, 
especially  of  Sagm  kevisy  and  the  statement  of  the  London  College,  is,  there- 
fore, correct. 

PREPARATION  OF  OILY  EMULSIONS. 

Ths  preparatioQ  of  oily  emissions  suceeeds  better,  according  to  Overbeck,  if  the 
following  proportions  of  gum  be  employed :  — Different  oils  conduct  themselves 
differently  when  rubbed  down  with  gum  ;  castor  oil  differing  most  in  this  respect 
from  the  other  oils.  In  order  to  obtain  a  perfectly  milk-white  emulsion  of  castor  oil, 
two  drachms  of  gum  are  to  be  mixed  with  three  drachms  of  water  and  one  ounce  of 
castor  OH,  which  is  to  be  poured^  by  a  fine  stream,  into  the  constantly  stirred 
mueilage.  Any  additional  quantity  of  water  is  then  readily  taken  up  by  the  emulsion, 
whidi  may  also  be  prepared  with  only  four  scruples  of  gum,  but  without  becoming 
quite  white.  For  other  oils  half  their  weight  of  gun  is  required,  and  the  quantity 
of  water  must  be  half  the  total  weight  of  oil  and  gum.  Thus,  one  ounce  of  oil  of 
almonds  is  to  be  first  rubbed  down  with  half  an  ounce  of  gum,  and  six  drachms  of 
water  are  then  to  be  added  at  once.  The  so-called  crackling  IKracien]  of  tlv» 
emulsion  appears  here  in  a  higher  degree  than  after  the  usual  method,  and  is  a 
farourable  symptom  of  the  un^orm  distribution  of  the  oil  in  the  water. — Central' 
Bhtty  1851,  No.  vi,  p.  75. 

ON  THE  HORNS  OV  OXEN. 

BT  FB.  HXNTEBBEROEB. 

At  the  suggestion  from  Liebig,  the  author  examined  the  horns  of  oxen,  and  found 
that  both  by  sulphuric  acid  and  potash,  they  yielded  leucin  and  tyrosin.  He  first 
repeated  the  analysis  of  horn  which  had  been  exhausted  by  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
material  consisted  of  horn-powder,  which,  after  removing  the  surface  of  the  horn 
by  filing  and  washing,  was  obtained  from  the  deposited  parts.  The  supernatant 
horn-powder  was  collected  and  dried  at  100®  Cent.  After  complete  incineration,  this 
horn  left  behind  1.9  per  cent,  ashes,  which  consisted  of  chloride  of  magnesium, 
chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  silicic  acid.  The  analysis 
gave  the  following  results ;— . 

I.  If.  III. 

Carbon 50.40  60.83  — • 

Hydrogen    6.65  6.68  — 

Nitrogen —     —     16.23 

Oxygen  and  sulphur ...  26.66  26.26  — 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  horn. — Twelve  parts  of  water  and  four  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  were  boiled  with  one  part  of  horn  filings  for  three  days.  The  sulphuric  acid 
was  saturated  by  excess  of  milk  of  lime,  thie  liquid  boiled  again  for  twenty-four 
hours  with  the  precipitate,  the  latter  pressed,  the  liquid  neutralized  hy  sulphuric 
acid,  then  filtered,  and  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  added,  till  every  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  was  removed.  The  excess  of  lead  was  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  tlie 
Uquid  boiled  with  the  precipitated  sulpburet  of  lead,  and  a  slightly  coloured  liquid 
filtered  from  it,  which,  on  being  evaporated,  yielded  crystals.  These  were  washed, 
then  boiled  in  water  with  a  small  quantity  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
the  carbonate  of  lime  having  been  filtered  ofi^,  the  liquid  was  saturated  with  acetic 
acid,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  become  cold.  The  crystals  of  tyrosin  were  purified 
by  solution  in  water  and  spontaneous  evaporation,  by  the  aid  of  charcoal.  When 
air-dry,  they  form  a  coherent  mass  with  a  silk-like  lustre,  consisting  of  long,  con- 
glomerated needles,  which  are  themselves  composed  of  small  needles  grouped  in  the 
form  of  stars.  They  bum  on  platina  foil  without  leaving  a  residue,  but  emitting  a 
smeU  of  burnt  hair ;  they  are  soluble  in  ether  or  absolute  alcohol,  with  great 
difficulty  only  in  cold  water,  rather  readily  in  boiling  water,  and  very  readily  in 
alka^es  and  mineral  acids.  From  a  solution  in  ammonia,  they  reappear,  upon  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  latter  unaltered,  but  in  a  larger  form.  The  crystals 
of  tyrosin  from  horn  possess  the  same  properties  as  the  tyrosin  obtained  by  Liebig 
from  casein,  and  by  Bopp  from  fibrin  and  albumen  ;  they  were  dried  at  100®  and 
analyzed,  and  the  results  agree  perfectly  with  those  obtained  by  Warren  de  la  Rue 
in  the  analysis  of  the  tyrosin  from  cochineal  and  lead,  consequently  also  to  the 
formula  Cm  Hn  N0«. 
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Carbon   59.36 18  =:  108 59.67 

Hydrogen  6.34 11=    11 6.08 

Nitrogen 7.88 1  =s    14 7.73 

Oxygen  26.52 6  s=    48 26.52 


100.00  181  100.00 

The  lencin  was  discovered  in  the  mother  liquor  of  the  tjrosin,  when  the  abore 
described  operation  was  so  far  altered,  that  the  sulphuric  liquid,  after  having  been 
saturated  by  excess  of  lime,  was  not  treated  with  a  lead  salt.  The  excess  of  lime 
having  been  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  slightly  acid  liquid  was  evaporated, 
the  crystals  of  tyrosin,  whicli  first  presented  themselves  in  a  globular  form,  re- 
moved, and  the  mother  liquor  further  evaporated.  The  crystals  which  now 
appeared,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  leucin,  but  were  not  white.  They  were  dis- 
solved in  water,  mixed  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  the  excess  of  lead  in  the  filtered 
liquid  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  liquid  evaporated.  The  leucin 
was  now  free  from  tyrosin,  and  could  be  obtained  perfectly  white  by  recrystallization 
from  water,  application  of  animal  cliarcoal,  and  repeated  recrystallization.  It  con- 
sisted of  pearly  laminae,  which  were  readily  deposited  in  a  concentric  manner,  were 
volatilized  when  slightly  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  and  floated  about  in  the  air  as 
flocculi,  like  oxide  of  zinc.  By  these  properties,  as  also  by  its  great  solubility  in 
water,  acids  and  alkalies,  the  leucin  can  easily  be  recognised. 

Albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein  yield  by  a  similar  treatment  much  leucin,  but  less 
tyrosin;  in  horn  the  proportion  is  reversed.  The  quantity  of  both  substances,  how- 
ever, increases  to  a  certain  point  by  this  treatment  of  horn,  in  proportion  to  the 
time  it  is  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid,  perhaps  also  by  the  longer  action  of  the  miUc 
of  lime  upon  the  sulphuric  solution  of  horn ;  for,  if  horn  be  boiled  only  for  one 
day  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  milk  of  lime  be  allowed  to  operate  only  as  long  as 
ammonia  coald  be  discovered  by  the  smell,  small  quantities  only  were  obtained.  At 
107°  Cent.,  the  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  first  begins  to  boil.  The  boil- 
ing proceeds  very  steadily,  when  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  are  put  into  the  boiling 
liquid,  and  when,  after  the  horn  has  been  boiling  for  one  day  with  sulphuric  acid, 
the  supernatant  liquid  be  poured  off  from  the  sand  and  gypsum  (which  are  de- 
posited during  the  night  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort)  into  another  vessel  After 
three  days  boiling,  the  liquid  is  light-brown  ;  if  then  excess  of  fresh  prepared  milk 
of  lime  be  added,  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  is  developed,  the  presence  of  which 
can,  even  after  two  days  additional  boiling,  be  shown  by  a  glass  rod  moistened  with 
muriatic  acid. 

Hydrate  of  potash  and  horn. — ^Hom  chips  were  melted  in  a  large  iron  pot,  with  an 
equal  weight  of  hydrate  of  potash,  until,  besides  ammonia,  hydrogen  was  also  deve- 
loped, and  the  fused  mass,  at  first  brown,  had  become  somewhat  paler.  This  was 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  acetic  acid  added  till  a  slight  acid  reaction  took  place, 
and  the  liquid  filtered  and  evaporated  so  as  to  yield  crystals.  After  twelve  hours, 
a  rather  large  quantity  of  crystals  of  tyrosin  and  some  of  leucin  had  formed,  which 
were  separated  as  stated  above. 

When  the  alkaline  mass  is  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid  instead  of  with  acetic 
acid,  a  distilled  liquid  of  a  very  disagreeable  smell  is  obtained,  which  contains  also 
butyric  acid  and  valerianic  acid. — Ann,  der  Chem,  und  Pharm,,  and  Pharm,  Central 
Blalty  1850,  No.  14.  

ADULTERATION  OF  CANTHARIDES  WITH  CHRYSOMELA  FATUOSA. 

Emmel  detected  fifteen  per  cent,  of  Chrysomela  fatuosa  in  cantharides  obtahied 
from  a  commercial  house,  and  he  has  no  doubt  that  it  was  intentionid. — Central- 
Blattj  1851,  No.  vi.,  p.  96. 

ADULTERATION  OF  THE  OILS  OF  LAVENDER  AND  CASSIA. 

Db.  Hartung  Schwarzkopf  obtained  from  a  commercial  house,  which  he  does 
not  in  the  least  suspect  of  participating  in  the  fraud,  the  oils  of  lavender  and 
cassia,  as  being  of  the  finest  quality;  the  first  of  which  does  not  at  all  possess  the 
pure,  agreeable  perfume,  but  an  accessory  odour  of  turpentine  and  rosemary.  This 
odour  became  more  distinct  when  the  oil  was  poured  upon  a  cloth  and  moved  about 
in  the  air,  or  when  it  was  heated  in  a  spoon.  Iodine  gave  no  trustworthy  indica- 
tions; but  the  adulteration  with  oil  of  turpentine  was  readily  discovered  when  the 
oil  was  shaken  with  three  times  its  quantity  of  alcohol  of  0.83  p.  weight,  which  was 
incapable  of  dissolving  the  oil.    The  presence  of  oil  of  rosemary  could  ,notbe  dk- 
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covered  by  this  test,  since  this  oil  dissolves  in  alcohol  of  the  above  strength.  The 
oil  of  cassia  possessed  the  pore  odour  of  cassia,  but  was  suspicious  by  its  great 
liquidity.  The  usual  tests  for  adulteration  with  spirit  of  wine  gave  no  satisfactory 
results.  Upon  mixing  the  oil  with  water  it  did  not  become  opaque,  and  a  drop  of 
the  oil  being  allowed  to  fall  into  a  glass  filled  with  water  produced  no  opaque  streak. 
Perfectly  dry  chloride  of  calcium  being  thrown  into  the  oil,  dissolved,  and  formed 
under  the  oU  a  liquid  layer,  which  satisfactorily  proved  the  presence  of  spirit  of 
w'me.—Centrai'Blatt,  1851,  No.  iv.,  p.  62. 


BLEACHING  OF  IVORY  BY  SULPHUROUS  ACID. 

Ivory  knife-handles,  which  have  become  quite  yellow  from  use,  being  left  for  from 
two  to  four  hours  in  a  watery  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  become  white  again. 
The  acid  in  the  gaseous  form  makes  the  ivory  crack.— Centra/- J5/aW.,  1851,  No.  v.,  p.  80. 


ON  THE  COMBINATIONS  OF  SUGAR  WITH  LIME. 

BT  H.  E.  PELIGOT. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  slacked  lime  is  dissolved  in  large  quantity  by  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sugar.  I  have  shown  in  a  memoir  which  I  published  in  1838, 
"  On  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Sugars,"  that  the  addition  of  alcohol  produces  in 
the  calcareous  liquid  containing  an  excess  of  sugar,  a  white  precipitate,  which,  on 
being  dried,  is  transformed  into  a  brittle  resiniform  mass.  This  body,  although  not 
crystalline,  presents  always  the  same  composition.  It  contains  fourteen  per  cent,  of 
lime,  which  corresponds  with  the  crystallized  compound  of  sugar  and  baryta.  Its 
composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  Cw  Hn  Ou,  Ca  O. 

This  compound  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Its  solution,  as  well  as  that  obtained  by 
the  contact  of  solution  of  sugar  with  lime  in  great  excess,  in  which  case  the  latter  is 
dissolved  in  much  greater  quantity,  possesses  the  property  of  becoming  turbid  when 
heated,  and  even  of  being  entirely  coagulated,  like  the  albumen  of  egg,  when  reduced 
to  a  suitable  state  of  concentration.  But,  unlike  coagulated  albumen,  the  calcareous 
precipitate  disappears  again  as  the  temperature  is  reduced,  and  the  liquid  becomes 
perfectly  limpid  and  transparent  even  before  it  has  entirely  cooled. 

I  have  renewed  the  investigation  of  this  curious  phenomenon,  and  have  ascertained 
that  the  compound  of  sugar  and  lime,  which  is  thus  precipitated  by  the  action  of 
heat,  has  not  the  composition  nor  the  properties  of  that  or  of  those  in  solution  in  the 
liquid.  I  succeeded  in  readily  isolating  the  first  of  these  bodies, by  separating  it,  by 
filtration,  from  the  liquor  kept  at  the  boiling  temperature. 

The  analysis  of  this  body,  after  being  well  washed  and  dried  without  contact  with 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  led  to  the  following  formula,  Cw  Hu  On,  3  Ca  O.  It 
contained  32.9  per  cent,  of  lime. 

Cold  water  left  in  contact  with  an  excess  of  this  substance,  dissolved  less  than  one 

T  cent,  of  its  weight.  On  heating  this  saturated  solution,  it  becomes  turbid,  and 
lalf  of  the  lime  and  sugar  compound  whicJh  it  contained  is  precipitated,  so  that  it 
requires  200  parts  of  boiling  water  for  the  solution  of  one  part  of  this  compound. 
It  is,  therefore,  less  soluble  than  the  compound  of  sugar  and  baryta.  In  fact,  I  have 
found  that  100  parts  of  water  dissolves  2.1  parts  of  this  latter  compound  at  60^ 
Fahr.»  and  2.3  parts  at  212°  Fahr. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  this  body  is  formed.  When 
a  solution  of  sugar  saturated  with  lime  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  so  as  to 
produce  an  abundant  precipitate  from  the  boiling  liquor,  this  precipitate  contains  in 
a  free  state,  a  portion  of  the  sugar  which  was  present  with  the  lime  when  cold.  As 
the  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  free  sugar  again  combines  with  the  lime  which  was 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  tribasic  compound,  and  thus  again  disappears  as  the 
cooling  proceeds.  Indeed,  this  salt,  which  is  almost  insoluble  in  pure  water,  is  on 
the  contrary  very  soluble  in  saccharine  water. 

The  quantity  of  Ume  which  is  dissolved  in  a  portion  of  saccharine  liquid,  varies  in 
accordance  with  the  density  of  the  liquid.  This  result  does  not  agree  with  one  of 
the  results  given  by  M.  Soubeiran  in  the  notice  on  ike  Combinations  of  Cane-sugar 
with  the  bases,  which  he  published  in  1842.  According  to  this  Chemist  there  exists 
a  compound  represented  by  the  formula  2  Cw  Hu  On,  3  Ca  O,  which  M.  Soubeiran 
designates  by  the  name  of  Tricalcic  Sugar  (sucre  tricakique).  This  body,  which 
contains  twenty  per  cent,  of  lime,  is  obtained^  says  M*  Soubeiran,  whenever  the  lime  is 
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m  exceM  m  rdatUm  to  the  suoar^  It  is,  he  adds,  tlie  compaiind  of  sugar  and  lime, 
which  is  formed  most  readily. 

After  freqiient  and  carefiiUy  cimducted  experiments  I  have  determined  [the  pro- 
portioDS  of  lime  dissolved  in  pure  saxx;harine  water  taken  at  different  densities.  In 
order  to  obtain  certain  results  we  must,  in  the  first  place*  use  in  a  very  great  excess 
well  powdered  lime  (at  least, double  the  quantity  to  be  dissolved);  2ndly,  The  lime 
most  be  introduced  in  very  small  quantities  into  the  liquid,  wliich  becomes  heated 
by  the  combination,  and  which  dissolves  with  difficulty,  even  with  frequent  agitatMHi, 
the  latter  portions  of  the  base  which  it  takes  up. 

The  following  table  shows,  1.  The  composition  and  the  density  of  the  saccharine 
liquor;  2.  Its  density  after  having  been  saturated  with  lime;  3.  The  quantities  of 
lime  and  of  sugar  contained  in  100  parts  of  residue  yielded  by  evaporation  to  dryness 
of  each  of  these  solutions.  This  residue  was  dried  at  24S°  F.  The  densities  were 
taken  with  the  utmost  accuracy  by  means  of  a  specific  gravity  bottle:— 


Density  of 

Density  of 

100  Parts  of  the  Dry  Residue 

Sugar  in  100 

Ssiccharine 

Liquid  when 

contain 

Partn  Water. 

Solution. 

saturated  with 

Lime. 

Of  Lime. 

Of  Sugar. 

40. 

1.122 

1.179 

21. 

79. 

.-57.5 

1.116 

1.175 

20.8 

79.2 

35.0 

1.110 

1.166 

20.5 

79.5 

32.5 

1.103 

1.159 

20.3 

79.7 

30.0 

1.096 

1.148 

20.1 

79.9 

n.5 

1.089 

1.139 

19.9 

80.1 

25.0 

1.082 

1.128 

19.8 

80.2 

22.5 

1.075 

1.116 

19.3 

80.7 

20.0 

1.068 

1.104 

18.8 

81.2 

17.5 

1.060 

1.092 

18.7 

81.3 

1.5.0 

1.052 

1.080 

18.5 

81.5 

12.5 

1.044 

1.067 

18.3 

81.7 

10.0 

1.036 

1.053 

18.1 

81.9 

7.5 

1.027 

1.040 

16.9 

83.1 

5.0 

1.018 

1.026 

15.3 

84.7 

2.5 

1.009 

1.014 

13.8 

86.2 

On  looking  over  the  numbers  contained  in  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Soubeiran*s 
atatement  is  inconrect^  the  constant  formation  of  a  compound  having  the  composition 
2  Ci2  Hii  Oil,  3  Ca  O,  resulting  from  the  action  of  a  solution  of  sugar  on  lime  in 
excess,  cannot  be  admitted.  A  substance  is  formed,  certainly,  in  which  the  sugar 
and  the  lime  are  in  the  proportions  observed  by  Soubeiran,  when  the  lime  is  left  in 
contact  with  the  saccharine  liquid  containing  about  a  fifth  of  its  weight  of  sngar. 
But  this  result  is  accidental,  and  does  not  in  any  way  indicate  the  production  of  a 
definite  compound,  for  this  product,  which  is  uncrystallizable,  does  not  differ,  in  its 
mode  of  formation  and  its  properties,  from  those  which  are  formed  under  similar 
conditions  with  solutions  either  less  dense  or  more  highly  charged  with  sugar.  The 
product  differs  in  its  composition  with  every  change  of  density  in  the  solution  with 
which  it  is  produced. 

In  fact,  the  existence  of  several  definite  compounds  of  sugar  and  lime  can  no  longer 
be  doubted.  We  must  admit  that  the  compound  having  the  composition  ds  Uu  On, 
Ca  O,  is  the  only  one  s(^uble  in  water  which  is  directly  fwrned  at  the  nwment  of 
contact  of  the  solution  of  sugar  and  lime.  This  body,  when  once  formed,  dissolves  a 
fresh  quantity  of  the  base,  which  inoreases  in  proportkm  to  the  density  of  the  sac- 
charine solution.  The  influence  of  mass  contributes  to  this  result,  for  when  the 
water  is  in  a  certain  proportion  in  relation  to  the  sugar,  there  are  present  the 
solvent  power  existing  between  these  two  bodies,  and  the  force  of  cohesion  in  the 
solid  lime,  and,  the  sugar  acting  as  a.  very  feeble  acid,  these  two  forces  axe  opposed  to 
each  other.  In  propcHrtion  as  the  solvent  is  in  smaller  quantity  in  relation  to  the 
body  dissolved,  the  force  of  cohesion  is  overcome  by  the  affinity  which  promotes  the 
combination  of  the  sugar  with  a  greater  quantity  of  base,  so  that  the  quantity  of 
lime  dissolved  increases  with  the  increased  ctensity  of  the  saocharine  liquid.  It  may  be 
admitted,  I  thi^,  that  the  compoimd,  to  the  production  of  whidi  there  is  a  tendoicy 
under  these  circumstances,  has  tlse  formula  C12  Hu  Ou,  2  Oa  O,  which  corresponds 
with  the  corapoimd  of  sugar  and  oaide  of  iewd  $  it  wouid  oontain  24.6  per  cent,  of 
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lime.  But  the  existence  of  this  body  is  only  probable,  for  when  we  attempt  to 
saturate  a  saccharine  liquid,  containing  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  sugar,  with  lime, 
the  calcareous  solution  [becomes  very  yiscous,  and  after  a  certain  time  sets  into  a 
mass.  Moreover,  a  precipitate,  consisting  of  a  solid  calcareous  compound,  but  little 
or  not  at  all  soluble,  is  immediately  formed  when  lime  is  added  to  a  syrup  of  35^ 
Beaume.  In  either  case  the  product  obtained  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  lime,  which 
it  appears  to  me  it  is  impossible  to  separate. 

The  preceding  observations  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  process  by  means  of 
which  the  sugar,  which  exists  in  large  quantity  in  molasses,  may  be  extracted.  I 
have  thus  obtained  25  per  cent,  of  crystallizable  sugar  from  common  molasses  by  the 
mere  use  of  lime  and  carbonic  or  sulphuric  acid.  This  quantity,  which,  however, 
may  be  increased,  is,  it  is  true,  less  than  that  which  M.  Dubrunfaut  extracts  by  pre- 
cipitating the  sugar  in  combination  with  baryta,  which  I  made  known  about  twelve 
years  ago;  but  the  low  price  of  lime,  and  its  undoubted  innocuity,  together  with 
other  points  which  might  be  adduced,  give,  I  think,  some  interest  to  the  experimeots 
which  have  led  to  this  result. — Journal  de  Pharmacie. 


ON  THE  SOLUTION  OF  CARBONATE  OF  LIME  IN  THE  SACCHARATES. 

BY  M.  BARBSBWILL. 

The  interest  which  attadies  to  subjects  reilating  to  the  manufacture  of  sug^  has 
induced  me  to  make  known  a  fact  which  I  should  otherwise  have  reserved  for  pub- 
lication with  other  parts  of  the  investigation  with  which  it  is  connected.  It  is 
already  known  to  scientific  men  that  molasses,  at  least  that  of  the  beet-root,  does 
not  contain  nncrystallizable  sugar,  properly  so  called,  and  that  it  is  composed  of 
crystallizable  sugar,  of  organic  substances  differing  from  sugar  and  of  s^ts,  and 
that  the  sugar  which  is  jH-evented  from  crystallizing  by  the  presence  of  these  foreign 
substances,  may  be  easily  separated,  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  mixture,  either  by 
oxide  of  lead,  which  precipitates  certain  foreign  substances  and  leaves  the  sugar  in  a 
great  state  of  purity,  or  by  baryta  which  precipitates  the  sugar  and  leaves  the  foreign 
substances  in  solution.  Both  these  processes,  the  one  that  of  Dr.  Scoffern,  the  other 
that  of  M.  Dubrunfaut,  have  been  tried  on  the  large  scale,  the  former  having  been 
principally  applied  to  cane  sugar,  and  the  latter  to  beet-root  sugar,  and  the  results 
may  be  considered  to  have  set  the  problem  at  rest.  The  only  serious  objection  whidi 
can  be  raised  against  them  has  reference  to  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  two  reagents, 
and  it  is  desirable,  while  the  subject  continnes  to  engross  attention,  that  Chemists 
should  pursue  investigations  with  the  view  of  obviating  the  evils  which  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  use  of  lead  and  baryta,  or  of  discovering  other  agents  the  use 
of  which  would  be  unobjectionable.  M.  Peligot  has  been  engaged  in  this  inquiry, 
and  the  notes  which  he  has  published  on  the  compounds  of  sugar  and  lime,  offer 
some  useful  suggestions.  I  have  thought  that  a  careful  study  of  the  composition  of 
molasses  would  further  this  investigation,  and  the  fact  which  I  have  now  to  make 
known  appeared  to  possess  some  interest  in  connexion  with  the  inquiry. 

1  have  observed  that  the  alkaline  molasses  of  beet-root  generally  effervesce  with 
acids,  even  after  they  have  been  boiled.  I  have  collected  the  disengaged  gas,  and 
have  proved  it  to  be  carbonic  acid.  I  was  surprised  at  this  result,  considering,  as  is 
well  known,  that  the  molasses  contain  salts  of  lime,  the  presence  of  which  appeared 
to  be  incompatible  with  that  of  the  bicarbonates.  I  could  admit  but  one  explanation 
of  the  result,  namely,  that  carbonate  of  lime  is  certainly  soluble  in  water,  or  at  least 
in  one  of  the  impurities  of  the  molasses  of  the  beet-root. 

I  was,  therefore,  induced  to  place  in  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime,  either  ready 
formed  or  in  the  nascent  state,  the  diflfercnt  substances,  the  existence  of  which  have 
been  indicated  by  Chemists  who  have  analyzed  molasses. 

These  experiments  have  led  to  the  discovery  that  carbonate  of  lime  is  soloble  m 
the  compound  of  sugar  and  lime,  as  may  be  proved  in  different  ways. 

Thus,  a  solution  of  the  compound  of  sugar  and  lime  through  which  carbonic  add 
is  passed  does  not  immediately  become  turbid.  Chloride  of  calcium  and  carbonate 
of  soda,  when  added  to  a  solution  of  the  lime  and  sugar  compound  does  not  cause  a 
precipitate;  but  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac  added  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime 
in  the  saccharate  causes  an  immediate  precipitate  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
sal  ammoniac  is  used  to  saturate  the  free  lime  of  the  saccharate.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  this  reagent  must  be  added  with  care,  as  it  is,  itself,  a  solvent  of  the  car- 
bonate. This  fact  of  the  solubility  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  saccharate  indicates 
the  formation  of  a  double  salt.  I  have  obtained  evidence  that  such  a  double  salt 
exists,  and  that  it  may  be  isolated,  but  I  have  not  yet  obtained  it  unmixed  with 
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the  saccharate.  I  will  pursue  this  inTestigation,  oonaidering  the  production  of  these 
double  salts,  which  the  compounds  of  sugar  with  the  earths  are  capable  of  so  easily 
forming,  a  circumstance  of  considerable  importance  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
the  extraction  of  sugars. 

The  fact  of  the  solubility  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  compounds  of  sugar  and 
lime  is  also  of  importance  in  connexion  with  the  analysis  of  sugars,  and  e^en  in  a 
physiological  point  of  view  as  indicating  the  mode  of  formation  of  some  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  organism. — Journal  de  Pharmacie. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FACTITIOUS   SALTPETRE  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  PURPOSES. 

Mb.  Rotch  has  patented  the  following  method  of  manufacturing  saltpetre  :  Into 
any  suitable  round-bottomed  iron  boiler,  2000  pounds  of  caustic  American  potashes 
(the  red  potash  of  commerce)  are  dissolved  in  1000  quarts  of  water,  and  heat  applied 
for  three  hoi^,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  the  potash  solution  should  haye  a  density 
of  45°  Beaume  (sp.gr.  1,453)  ;  in  a  similar  boiler,  1,300  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  are 
dissolyed  in  1,200  quarts  of  water,  applying  heat  as  in  the  former  case,  until  this 
solution  has  also  acquired  the  specific  gravity  above  mentioned.  Both  solutions 
are  then  allowed  to  cool  and  settle,  after  which  they  are  again  heated  to  from  175° 
to  200°  Fah.,  and  then  poured  into  a  third  vessel  forming  the  crystallizing  pan  : 
double  decomposition  takes  place,  and  crystals  of  nitrate  of  potash  are  deposited, 
the  first  crop  of  which  furnish  700  to  900  pounds  of  good  commercial  saltpetre.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  heat  fall  below  85°,  the  temperature  at  which  the 
crystals  form  ;  and  the  more  regularly  the  heat  is  maintained,  the  speedier  will  be 
the  deposit  of  the  crystals. 

By  this  means,  it  is  stated,  that  a  nitre  is  produced,  equal  to  the  best  Bengal 
saltpetre,  after  the  latter  has  undergone  the  process  of  refining. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SULPHATE  AND  BISULPHATE  OF 

POTASH. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Journal,  we  spoke  of  the  impure  sulphate  of 
potash,  as  a  bye  product  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid.  By  dissolving 
this  impure  sulphate  in  water,  digesting  with  animal  charcoal  and  re-crystallizing, 
a  pure  sulphate  of  potash  may  be  obtained. 

The  bisulphate  of  potash  may  be  also  obtained  in  the  same  way,  but  instead  of 
adding  to  the  sulphate  of  potash  one  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  will  be  found 
in  practice  advantageous  to  add  two  equivalents,  in  order  to  obtain  fine  crystals  of 
bisulphate. 

In  both  these  cases,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  double  salt  of 
sulphate  of  potash  and  lime,  found  by  Mr.  Phillips  as  an  incrustation  on  the  boiler 
in  which  the  impure  sulphate  of  potash  solution  is  concentrated,  and  which  is  some- 
times mixed  with  the  sulphate  of  potash  sold. 


ON   BEBEERINE. 

nV  M.  A.  DB  PLANTA. 

An  organic  base  has  been  known  in  commerce  for  some  time  past,  which  was 
obtained  in  1834  by  M.  Rodie,  from  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  Bebeeru,  in  the  colony 
of  Demerara,  and  which  has  been  subsequently  described  under  the  name  of  Nee- 
tandra  Bodiei^  by  Sir  Robert  Sehomborgh. 

To  prepare  the  bebeerine  in  a  state  of  purity  the  author  first  followed  the  process 
described  by  Dr.  Madagan.  The  impure  sulphate  of  commerce  was  dissolved  in 
water,  and  bebeerine  precipitated  by  ammonia.  After  having  washed  it,  it  was 
mixed  with  hydrate  of  lead,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  in  a  water-bath.  The  dry 
residue  yields  to  ether  impure  bebeerine,  which  is  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the 
ethereal  solution  in  the  form  of  a  brownish,  resinous  mass.  In  order  to  purify  this 
product,  M.  Planta  treats  it  with  acetic  acid,  which  imperfectly  dissolves  it ;  to  the 
filtered  liquor  he  adds  an  excess  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  then  potash,  until  a  preci- 
pitate is  formed.  The  combination  of  bebeerine  and  oxide  of  lead,  which  is  thus 
obtained,  is  dried  in  a  water-bath,  and  exhausted  with  ether.  On  distilling  away 
the  ether,  the  bebeerine  is  left  in  the  form  of  a  syrupy  mass,  having  a  slightly  yellow 
colour.    It  is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  solution,  in  a  concentrated  state, 
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added  drop  by  drop,  to  cold  water  kept  constantly  agitated.  It  forms  a  thick  pre- 
cipitate»  which  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  and  dried  without  agglutinating. 

When  thus  prepared,  bebeeriue  is  a  colourless  powder,  free  from  smell,  imalterable 
in  the  air,  highly  electric,  and,  when  ignited  on  platinum  foil,  leaving  a  carbonacious 
residue,  which  completely  bums  away.  It  melts  at  356°  Eah.,  and  on  cooling  be- 
comes a  vitrous  mass.  Above  356°  Fah.  it  decomposes  without  volatilizing.  It  has 
a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  completely  neutralizes  the  adds,  forming  uncrystal- 
lizable  salts.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  more  easily  in  ether, 
and  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  reactions  of  hydrochlorate  of  bebeerine.  Potash, 
ammonia,  and  the  carbonates  of  these  alkalis,  separate  the  bebeerine  in  the  form  of 
white  mucilaginous  flakes,  but  slightly  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant.  Bi- 
<»rbonate  and  phosphate  of  soda  form  white  precipitates,  chloride  of  gold  a  reddish 
brown  precipitate,  and  chloride  of  platinum  a  yellowish  white  precipitate.  Corro- 
sive sublimate,  iodide  of  potassium,  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  and  tincture  or 
infusion  of  nutgalls,  give  white  precipitates.  Tincture  of  iodine  gives  a  Kermes 
brown,  and  picric  acid  a  sulphur-yellow  precipitate.  Iodic  acid  colours  the  solution 
of  the  hydrochlorate  first  pure  red,  then  reddish  brown,  and  finally  de3p  red. 

According  to  the  analyses  of  M.  de  Planta,  the  composition  of  bebeerine  may  be 
represented  by  the  formula  Cm  H21  NOe.  It  is  not,  therdbre.  isomeric  with  morphine 
<C84  Hio  NOe),  as  was  thought  by  Maclagan  and  TiUey.  When  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  hydrochlorate  of  bebeerine  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  platinum,  an  orange  yellow  amorphous  precipitate  is  obtained,  which 
has  the  composition  Cm  H21  NOe  4-  HCl.,  VtCU.— Journal  de  Pharmacie. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  HYDROFLUOSILICIC  ACID  IN  ANALYSIS. 

BT  PROFESSOR  H.  ROSE. 

Htdrofluosilicic  acid  is  often  used,  as  is  well  known,  in  analysis,  especially  for 
the  separation  of  potash  from  acids  with  which  it  may  be  combined,  such  as  hydro- 
diloric,  perchloric  and  chromic  acids. 

In  quantitative  analysis,  however,  it  has  not  been  thought  to  be  available,  because, 
although  the  fiuosilicate  of  potash  is  but  little  soluble  in  water,  it  is  sufficiently  so  to 
render  the  estimation  of  potash  by  this  means  inexact. 

Professor  Rose  has  found  that  the  fiuosilicate  of  potash  is  wholly  insoluble  in  water 
mixed  with  alcohol.  I^  therefore,  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  potash  be  mixed  with  an 
«xcess  of  hydrofluosilic  acid,  and  then  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong  alcohol,  the 
whole  of  the  potash  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  fiuosilicate  of  potash,  which  may 
be  washed  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water. 

It  is  also  known  that  Berzelius  has  proposed  the  use  of  hydrofiuosilicic  acid  for  the 
qualitative  and  quantitative  separation  of  baryta  from  strontia,  and  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  method  known,  although  fiuosilicate  of  baryta  is  not  completely  insoluble 
in  water.  Professor  Rose  finds  that  in  efiecting  the  precipitation  in  an  alcoholic 
liquor,  the  result  is  quite  certain,  and  that  the  barjrta  may  thus  be  completely  sepa- 
rated, and  its  estimation  determined  with  absolute  accuracy. — Journal  de  Pharmacie, 


ON  THE  COLOURING  MATTERS  OF  FUSTIC  (Madura  Unctoiia). 

BY  R.  WAGNER. 

The  wood  of  Morus  tinctoria,  Jacq.;  Broussonetia  Hnctoria,  Kunth  ^Maclura 
tinctoria,  Nutt.]  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Fustic^  has  been  examined  by 
Chevreul,  George,  and  also  by  Preisser.  The  first  foimd  in  it  two  colouring  matters, 
which  dyed  materials  treated  with  alum,  yellow;  and  which  he  called  white  and 
yellow  morin,  George  gives  a  superficial  analysis  of  the  wood,  stating  that  fustic 
contains  15  per  cent,  of  substances  soluble  in  hot  water,  consisting  of  gum,  tannic 
acid,  colouring  matter,  and  gallic  acid.  The  statements  of  Preisser  respecting  this 
dyewood,  as  well  as  other  colouring  matters,  have  been  contradicted  by  Arpe,  Eisner, 
and  many  others. 

Wagner  submitted  fustic  to  careful  examination,  an«i  has  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions  respecting  it : — 

1.  It  contains  two  yellow  colouring  principles,  one  which  he  calls  mori%  the  other 
morintannic  acid.    The  former  exists  in  the  wood  in  combination  with  lime. 

2.  These  two  substances  are  isomeric,  and  have  the  formula  dg  Hg  do. 

3.  Morin  (moric  acid)  behaves  towards  bases  as  a  weak  acid,  enters  into  com- 
bination with  them,  and  has  in  the  compounds  thus  formed  the  formula  J^w^Sa  Qr* 
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4.  Morintatmic  acid  is  queTcitannic  acid,  a  tribasic  acid,  and  its  composition  is 
expressed  by  the  formula  Cn  H5  O7  +  3  HO. 

5.  In  composition  morintannic  acid  is  intermediate  between  qnercitannic  acid, 
Ci«  Hs  Ou,  and  catechu- tannic  acid,  Cm  Hg  Og. 

6.  Morintannic  acid  is  the  first  known  crystallizable  tannic  acid,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  all  the  other  tannic  acids  hitherto  examined  by  its  composition,  and 
by  its  behaviour  towards  the  salts  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  emetic-tartar,  and  the 
salts  of  lead.  

USES  OF  THE  NITRO-MURIATIO  ACID  BATH. 

BT  RANALD  UABTUT,  ESQ. 

Mb.  Martin,  in  some  valuable  papers  on  tropical  diseases,  gives  the  following 
directions  for  the  preparation  and  use  of  the  add  bath  : — 

Take  of  hydrochloric  acid,  three  parts ;  nitric  add,  two  parts;  distilled  water,  five 
parts,  mix  carefully. 

1.  Of  this  dilute  nitro-muriatic  add,  three  ounces  by  measure  are  to  be  added  to 
each  gallon  of  water,  to  form  the  bath. 

2.  Two  gallons  of  water  may  suflOloe  for  an  ordinary  foot-bath. 

3.  The  bath  thus  prepared  will  keep  in  use  fOT  a  week,  by  adding  to  it,  once  every- 
day, half  an  ounce  of  the  dilute  add  and  a  pint  of  water,  in  order  to  make  up  for 
waste  in  evaporation. 

4.  A  portion  only  of  the  bath  is  to  be  heated  for  use,  after  whidi  it  is  to  be  added 
to  the  remainder,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  of  from  96°  to  98°. 

6.  Let  both  feet  be  placed  in  the  bath,  while  the  inside  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  the 
right  side  over  the  liver,  and  the  inside  of  both  arms,  are  sponged  alternately ;  or 
let  the  abdomen  be  swathed  in  flannel  soaked  in  the  bath.  This  should  be  continued 
for  fifteen  minutes,  morning  and  evening. 

6.  While  using  the  bath,  a  gentle  aperient,  as  Cheltenham  or  Epsom  salts,  in  some 
bitter  infusion,  should  be  taken  every  other  morning;  and,  should  there  be  dryness 
or  harshness  of  the  skin,  a  warm-vapour  bath,  used  twice  a  week,  will  be  found  of 
much  service  in  stimulating  and  opening  the  pores,  and  in  purifying  the  surface  of 
the  body. 

7.  In  urgent  cases,  a  general  bath  to  envelope  the  whole  body  should  be  used,  the 
proportions  of  the  dilute  acid  and  water  being  ccmtinued  as  above  stated. 

8.  Earthen  or  wooden  vessels  should  be  used  for  the  baths,  and  the  sponges  and 
towels  kept  in  cold  water,  lest  the  add  corrode  them. 

9.  The  acid  mixture  forming  the  bath  should  be  heated  in  earthenware  vessels — 
large  pipkins  for  instance.  When  used,  the  temperature  should  be  measured  by  the 
thermometer,  at  96°  and  98°.,  as  the  body  wiU  be  chilled  by  a  degree  of  warmth  that 
feels  comfortable  to  the  hand. 

10.  When  a  general  bath  is  used  for  the  whole  body,  the  patient  before  going  into 
the  bath,  should  be  covered  over  with  blankets,  until  a  gentle  perspiration  is  induced. 

11.  When  in  the  bath,  a  covering  blanket  should  be  drawn  over  the  shoulders,  and 
up  to  the  chin,  to  confine  the  steam,  and  a  nightcap  should  be  worn  to  protect  the 
head  from  the  steam. 

12.  Before  quitting  the  bath,  the  bed,  drawers,  and  towels  should  be  warmed  and 
ready ;  the  body  to  be  dried  while  standing  in  the  bath,  and  the  dressing  to  be  per- 
formed immediately. 

13.  When  the  acid  bath  excites  much  irritation  of  the  skin,  the  quantity  of  dilute 
nitro-muriatic  acid  may  be  diminished ;  and  when  irritation  of  the  gums,  with 
general  malaise,  occurs,  the  use  of  the  bath  should  be  relinquished  for  a  time, 
resuming  its  application,  if  necessary,  when  the  above  symptoms  have  subsided. 

Mr.  Martin  states  that  a  course  of  two  months  of  this  bath  is  found  generally  to 
restore  the  healthy  action  of  the  liver;  nor  does  it  interfere  with  the  use  of  bitter 
tonics,  or  even  with  mild  chalybeates,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  gives  effect  to 
their  operations.  In  the  severer  instances  he  has  continually  to  use  this  means  for  a 
much  longer  period.  In  treating  torpor  of  the  liver,  he  recommends  warm  and  tepid 
baths,  and  espedally  those  of  sea  water,  in  aid  of  other  medical  treatment,  reducing 
the  temperature  as  the  patient  approaches  health,  and  after  the  cessation  of  other 
means  of  cure. 

The  neglect  of  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  treatment  in  cases  of  the  nature  here  treated 
of,  and  in  which  mercury,  in  every  form,  proves  not  only  insufficient  but  pernicious, 
is  much  to  be  regretted. 

A  valuable  quality  of  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  is,  that  whether  exhibited  internally 
or  externally,  its  influence  in  promoting  the  secretions  is  not  in  the  least  degree 
counteracted  by  opium,  even  when  exhibited  in  the  largest  doses.!   WcS^l?'  ^° 
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iIk^  from  the  use  oi  the  minenl  adds  in  the  tieatment  of  chronic  disetse,  all  the 
remedial  aids  which  can  he  obtained  from  mercorj  in  the  treatment  of  acute  diseate; 
and  that,  without  any  of  the  injurious  consequences  that  so  firequentl/  ensue  from 
the  exhibition  of  the  last  named  agent.  Persons  of  anaemic  or  c^  scn^ons  habit 
are  liable  to  serious  iojurj  from  the  use  of  mercury,  whether  giTen  in  large  dotes 
during  a  few  days,  or  in  alteratire  doses  during  weeks  or  months.  It  is  quite  other- 
wise in  respect  to  the  acids,  the  most  marked  and  lasting  improTement  of  the  general 
health  b^ng  the  ordinary  result  of  their  exhibition.— iVw.  Med,  Jomr. 

ON  THE  COMPOSmOK  OP  THE  BITTER  PRINCIPLE  OF 
ABTEMISIA  ABSINTHIUM. 

BT  BB.  E.  LFCX. 

Mein  and  Blghuil  have  described  methods  more  or  less  tedious  for  preparing  pure 
absinthine.  The  former  Chemist  states  that  he  obtained  it  crystalline  and  white.* 
To  obtain  this  substance,  I  proceeded  in  the  following  manner: — The  dry  herb  wa3 
exhausted  with  alcohol  of  0.863,  and  the  clear  liquid  distilled  to  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup,  the  residue  transferred  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  well  shaken  with  aether. 
After  some  time  this  separates  with  a  yellowish-brown  colour.  This  treatment  with 
aether  is  repeated  until  it  no  longer  has  a  very  bitter  taste.  The  aethereal  liquid  is 
distilled  in  the  water-bath ;  the  residue  consists  of  a  viscid  mixture  of  a  blackish- 
brown  acid  resin  and  absinthine.  On  treating  it  with  water,  to  which  a  few  dn^s 
of  ammonia  have  been  added,  the  black  smeary  resin  is  principally  taken  up,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  absinthine  left  behind. 

In  proportion  as  it  becomes  purer  it  acquires  a  pulverulent  form.  On  adding  a 
further  quantity  of  ammonia,  absinthine  is  also  dissolved  ;  but  on  triturating  with 
concentrated  ammonia,  far  less  passes  into  solution,  because  the  compound  of  ammo- 
nia with  absinthine  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  anmionia. 

To  remove  the  ammonia,  it  is  now  digested  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  then 
washed  with  water,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  mixed  with 
it  as  long  as  any  turbidity  results,  filtered,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  into 
the  liquid,  in  order  to  decompose  the  excess  of  the  lead  salt.  The  alcoholic  solution 
filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  lead  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  allowed 
to  evaporate  slowly  in  a  warm  place,  when  the  absinthine  separates  in  yellow  resin- 
ous drops.  These  are  soft,  become  coated  when  mixed  with  water  with  an  opake 
membrane,  and  in  the  course  of  some  weeks  all  the  drops  become  converted  into 
hard  masses,  which  externally  are  jagged  and  rough,  internally,  radiate  and  indis- 
tinctly crystalline. 

The  colour  is  brownish-yellow  to  yeUow;  when  pulverized,  it  furnishes  a  yellowish 
powder,  of  a  faint,  disagreeable,  bitter  odour  of  wormwood;  it  has  an  intensely  bitter 
taste,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  melts  in  boiling  water.  It  dissolves  readily 
in  alcohol,  somewhat  less  in  aether,  and  is  likewise  soluble  in  concentrated  acetic 
acid,  from  which  it  is  partially  precipitated  by  water.  It  has  a  tolerably  acid  re- 
action, and  dissolves,  as  above  stated,  somewhat  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia, 
but  far  more  readily  in  caustic  potash,  with  a  golden-yellow  colour.  Cold  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it  as  first  with  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  which  however  quickly  turns 
indigo-blue  by  exposure  to  the  air,  apparently  with  absorption  of  oxygen.  Water 
produces  in  this  blue  solution  a  dirty  gray-green  flocculent  precipitate,  and  the 
supernatant  liquid  is  of  a  rose  colour.  After  the  flakes  have  been  washed  on  the 
filter  with  water,  they  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol  with  a  yellow  colour,  but  sparingly 
in  aether.  This  substance  has  no  longer^a  bitter  taste;  and  its  spirituous  solution 
leaves  on  evaporation  a  violet-blue  amorphous  residue,  which  again  dissolves  with  a 
yellow  colour. 

Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  absinthine  with  a  yellow  colour,  which  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a  gentle  heat  passes  into  red;  subsequently  the  colour  becomes  darker, 
with  a  turbidity  and  separation  of  a  brown  mass ;  it  dissolves  in  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  with  a  brown  colour.  Heated  upon  platinum  foil,  it  is  partially  volatilized  in 
brownish-yellow  bitter  vapours,  which  condense  into  an  amorphous  substance,  bttt 
the  greater  portion  is  carbonized.  The  substance,  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid, 
gave  the  following  analytical  results : 

Carbon   65-06     ...     65-30    ...     16  =  96     ...     65-30 

Hydrogen  7-60    ...      7-65     ...     11        11     ...      7-48 

Oxygen  —      ...       —      ...      5        40    ...    27-22 

The  empuical  formula  for  absinthine  is  therefore  Ci«  Hu  Os,  the  rational  formula 


See  Dr.  Zweoger's  observatioDS  on  this  sabject  in  Ckeau 


'^ffi^ftillJ-bHS^fegle 
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probably  Cie  Hio  O4  +  HO.    The  preparation  of  a  pure  compound  of  abainthine  with 
a  metallic  oxide  of  constant  composition  is  exceedingly  difficult. 

Absinthine  was  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  mixed  with  some  caustic  potash,  carbonic 
acid  passed  into  the  dark  golden  liquid  as  long  as  carbonate  of  potash  separated,  and 
then  some  aether  added  and  filtered.  In  this  solution  of  absinthme  and  potash 
acetate  of  lead  produced  a  beautiful  yellow  flocculent  precipitate  of  absinthine  and 
oxide  of  lead;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  it  was  converted  Into  heavy  white 
oxide  of  lead,  and  the  alcohol  became  coloured  yellow  by  dissolved  absinthine.  It 
was  also  found  impossible  to  obtain  ^e  potash  compound  in  a  solid  form.  The 
spirituous  solution  of  the  bitter  principle  gives  no  precipitate  with  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  and  but  a  slight  turbidity  with  basic  acetate  of  lead;  I  succeeded,  however,  in 
obtaining  a  lead  compound  in  the  following  manner : — ^Basic  acetate  of  lead  and 
some  ammonia  were  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in 
vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  dry  residue  was  rubbed  to  powder,  and  treated  first 
with  water,  and  after  drying,  with  aether  as  long  as  any  thing  was  dissolved,  and 
lastly  alcohol  was  employed  for  washing.  This  compound  gave  55.25  per  cent,  oxide 
of  lead,  leading  to  the  formula  2(Ci6  Hi©)  O^+SPbO,  which  requires  54.80  oxide  of 
lead. — Liebig*s  Annalen,  April,  1851. 

POISONOUS  PROPERTIES  OF  HOMERIA  COLLINA 
(Nat  Ord.  Iridea.) 

Homeria  collina.  Sweet.  Boot  a  corm  or  tuberous  bulb,  covered  with  a  fibrous, 
reticulated,  hardened  coat.  Shaft  erect,-  smooth,  paniculately  branched.  Branches 
2-3  flowered.  Spaihe  2-valved,  awned.  /?arftca/-fea/ strap-shaped,  narrow,  caudate, 
concave,  abruptly  pointed,  outreaching  the  shaft.  CauKne  leaves  2-3  much  smaller. 
Corolla  ephemerous,  of  a  yellow  or  rermilion  colour. 

I  introduce  this  plant  (which  is  known  to  almost  eveiy  child  in  the  colony  as 
the  Cape  Tulip)  not  for  its  therapeutical  use,  but  for  its  obnoxiousness.  The 
poisonous  qualities  of  its  bulbs  appear  to  have  been  known  to  some  extent  years 
ago,  but,  judging  from  the  rapidity  with  which  death  ensued  in  a  recent  case,  when 
they  iad  been  eaten  by  mistake,  it  must  be  of  a  very  poisonous  kind.  To  Doctor 
liaing,  Police  Surgeon  of  Cape  Town,  I  am  indebted  for  the  particulars  of  a  most 
melancholy  case  of  poisoning,  caused  by  this  biilb. 

A  Malay  Woman,  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  with  her  three  grand-children, 
respectively  of  the  ages  of  12,  8,  and  6,  partook,  on  the  18th  September  last  (1850) 
of  a  supper,  consisting*  of  coffee,  fish,  and  rice,  and  ate  along  with  this,  a  small 
basinful  of  the  bulbs  of  the  Hoineria  collina.  The  exact  quantity  which  each  ate,  is 
not  well  known.  They  appear  to  have  supped  between  7  and  8,  and  retired  to  bed 
at  9  o'clock,  apparently  in  good  health. 

About  one  in  the  morning,  the  old  woman  awoke,  with  severe  nausea,  followed 
by  vomiting,  and  found  the  children  similarly  affected.  She  endeavoured  to  call 
for  assistance,  but  found  herself  too  weak  to  leave  her  bed;  and  when,  at  five  o'clock 
assistance  arrived,  the  eldest  girl  was  found  moribund,  and  expired  almost  imme- 
diately. The  little  boy  of  eight  years  died  an  hour  afterwards,  and  the  youngest 
child  was  found  in  a  state  of  collapse,  almost  insensible,  with  cold  extremities,  pulse 
scarcely  50  and  irregular,  pupils  much  dilated.  The  symptoms  of  the  grandmother 
were  nearly  similar,  but  in  a  lesser  degree,  accompanied  by  constant  efforts  at  vomit- 
ing.   By  using  diffusible  stimulants,  she  and  this  child  eventually  recovered. 

The  body  of  the  eldest  child  was  examined  twelve  hours  after  death.  Marks  of 
intense  gastritis  w^re  found,  particularly  about  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices. 
The  inflammation  extended  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  small  intestines, 
and  there  was  great  venous  congestion  of  the  brain. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  cases  of  poisoning  from  Fungi,  violent  diarrhcea  is  pre- 
sent along  with  vomiting,  whereas,  in  the  present  case,  obstinate  constipation  pre- 
vailed. 

Most  probably,  all  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  partake  of  this  poisonous  pro- 
perty, which,  in  the  case  mentioned  above,  was  not  dissipated  by  boiling. — Florcp 
Capensis  Medico:  Prodromua,  by  L,  Pappe,  M.D. 

PORCELAIN  BATHS  AND  STEAM  TUBS. 

Introduced  by  Messrs.  Rufford  and  Finch  ( SUmrhridye), 

The  superiority  of  porcelain  over  other  materials  usually  employed  for  the  con- 
struction of  baths,  consists  in  the  nature  of  the  surface,  the  cleanliness,  and  the 
light  appearance.  It  is  preferable  to  marble  on  account  of  not  absorbing  so  much 
heat.    The  joins  in  the  porcelain  baths  have  always  been  an  objection,  "Vj^^^Hl  ^^s 
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desirable  to  overcome,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  baths  in  one 
piece.  Much  diflSculty  was  found  in  accomplishing  this  object  on  account  of  the 
tendency  of  the  bath,  from  its  size  and  weight,  to  lose  its  shape  during  the  process  of 
drj'ing,  and  to  crack  when  heated  in  the  kiln.  Messrs.  Rufford  and  Finch  have 
lately  succeeded  in  attaining  the  desired  result,  for  which  a  medal  was  awarded  by 
the  Society  of  Arts.  The  first  specimen  of  this  description  of  bath  was  fixed  in.  the 
St.  Marylebone  baths  and  washhouses,  above  twelve  months  ago,  since  which  time 
ftirther  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  material  and  construction,  and  a  very 
superior  bath  is  now  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  the  north-west  division.  Steam-tubs, 
wash-tubs,  and  other  vessels  of  various  forms,  are  also  constructed  of  the  same  mate- 
rial  Some  of  these  might  be  usefully  employed  for  maceration  and  other  pharma- 
ceutical purposes. 

AN  ACT  TO  REGULATE  THE  SALE  OF  ARSENIC— 5^A  June,  1851. 

Whereas  the  unrestricted  sale  of  Arsenic  facilitates  the  commission  of  crime  ;  be 
it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and 
Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Every  person  who  shall  sell  any  Arsenic  shall  forthwith,  and  before  the  delivery 
of  such  Arsenic  to  the  purchaser,  enter  or  cause  to  be  entered  in  a  fair  and  regular 
manner,  in  a  book  *  or  books  to  be  kept  by  such  person  for  that  purpose,  in  the  form 
set  forth  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Act,  or  to  the  like  effect,  a  statement  of  such  sale, 
with  the  quantity  of  Arsenic  so  sold,  and  the  purpose  for  which  such  Arsenic  is 
required  or  stated  to  be  required,  and  the  day  of  the  month  and  year  of  the  sale,  and 
the  name,  place  of  abode,  and  condition  or  occupation  of  the  purchaser,  into  all  which 
circumstances  the  person  selling  such  arsenic  is  hereby  required  and  authorized  to 
inquire  of  the  purchaser  before  the  delivery  to  such  purchaser  of  the  Arsenic  sold, 
and  such  entries  shall  in  every  case  be  signed  by  the  person  making  the  same,  and 
shall  also  be  signed  by  the  purchaser,  unless  such  purchaser  profess  to  be  unable  to 
write  (in  which  case  the  person  making  the  entries  hereby  required,  shall  add  to  the 
particulars  to  be  entered  in  relation  to  such  sale,  the  words  "  cannot  write ''),  and, 
where  a  witness  is  hereby  required  to  the  sale,  shall  also  be  signed  by  such  witness, 
together  with  his  place  of  abode. 

2.  No  person  shall  sell  Arsenic  to  any  person  who  is  unknown  to  the  person  selling 
such  Arsenic,  unless  the  sale  be  made  in  the  presence  of  a  witness  who  is  known  to 
the  person  selling  the  Arsenic,  and  to  whom  the  purchaser  is  known,  and  who  signs 
his  name,  together  with  his  place  of  abode,  to  such  entries,  before  the  delivery  of  the 
Arsenic  to  the  purchaser,  and  no  person  shall  sell  Arsenic  to  any  person  other  than  a 
person  of  full  age. 

3.  No  person  shall  sell  any  Arsenic  unless  the  same  be  before  the  sale  thereof  mixed 
with  soot  or  indigo  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  soot  or  half  an  ounce  of  indigo 
at  the  least  to  one  pound  of  the  Arsenic,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less 
quantity  :  Provided  always,  that  where  such  Arsenic  is  stated  by  the  purchaser  to  be 
required,  not  for  use  in  agriculture,  but  for  some  other  purpose  for  which  such 
admixture  would,  according  to  the  representation  of  the  purchaser,  render  it  imfit, 
such  Arsenic  may  be  sold  without  such  admixture,  in  a  quantity  of  not  less  than  ten 
pounds  at  Jiny  one  time. 

4.  If  any  person  shall  sell  any  Arsenic,  save  as  authorized  by  this  Act,  or  on  any 
sale  of  Arsenic  shall  deliver  the  same  without  having  made  and  signed  the  entries 
hereby  required  on  such  sale,  or  without  having  obtained  such  signature  or  signatures 
to  such  entries  as  required  by  this  Act,  or  if  any  person  purchasing  any  Arsenic  shall 
give  false  information  to  the  person  selling  the  same  in  relation  to  the  particulars 
which  such  last-mentioned  person  is  hereby  authorized  to  inquire  into  of  such  pur- 
chaser, or  if  any  person  shall  sign  his  name  as  aforesaid  as  a  witness  to  a  sale  of 
Arsenic  to  a  person  unknown  to  the  person  so  signing  as  witness,  every  person  so 
ofiending,  shall  for  every  such  offence,  upon  a  summary  conviction  for  the  same, 
before  two  justices  of  the  peace  in  England  or  Ireland,  or  before  two  justices  of  the 
peace  or  the  sheriff  in  Scotiand,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds. 

5.  Provided,  That  this  Act  shall  not  extend  to  the  sale  of  Arsenic  when  the  same 
forms  part  of  the  ingredients  of  any  medicine  required  to  be  made  up  or  compounded 
according  to  the  prescription  of  a  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner,  or  a  member 
of  the  medical  profession,  or  to  the  sale  of  Arsenic  by  wholesale  to  retail  dealers,  upon 
orders  in  writing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  wholesale  dealing. 

6.  In  the  construction  of  this  Act,  the  word  "  Arsenic  "  shall  include  Arsenious 

*  Books  are  published  by  Longman,  Paternoster  Eow.LjOOQIC 
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Acid  and  the  Arsenites,  Arsenic  Add  and  the  Aneniatea,  and  all  other  colonrleM 
poisonous  preparations  of  arsenic. 

THE  SCHEDULE. 


Bay  of  Sate. 

Name  and  Suniaoie 
of  Purchaser. 

PurohaMT's  Place 
of  Abode. 

Condition  oar 
Ocoupation. 

Quantity  of 
Arsenic  sold. 

Purpose  for 

which 

required. 

To  steep 
wheat. 

1  Septem- 
ber, ISM. 

J(diin  Thomas 

Hendon 

Elm 
Farm 

Farm 
Labourer 

Spoonds 

(^Purchaser's  Signature). 

John  Thomas. 

Or,  if  purchaser  cannot  write^  SeBer  to 

put  here  ike  vwrds,  "  cannot  write." 


Witness,  (Seller's  Signature). 

James  Stone,  George  Wood. 

Grave  Farm,  Hendon. 


RESOLUTIONS  UNANIMOUSLY  ADOPTED  BY  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE 
OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  EDINBURGH, 

REGABDIHG  PBACTITIONEB8  OF  HOMCBOPATHT. 

At  Edinburgh,  and  within  the  College  Hall  there,  the  9th  day  of  May,  1851,  an 
Extraordinary  Meeting  of  the  Royal  College  was  held,  pursuant  to  a  Resolution 
agreed  to  at  the  last  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  of  which  Extraordinary  Meeting  due 
notice  was  giyen.  The  President  in  the  Chair.  "Hie  following  Resolutions  were 
moved,  seconded,  and  unanimously  agreed  to: — 

I.  That  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  did,  several  years  ago, 
publicly  express  its  opinion  of  Homceopathy  and  Homoeopathic  Practitioners,  by 
peremptorily  declining  to  admit  into  its  body  a  Candidate  for  its  Fellowship  who 
belonged  to  that  denomination ;  and,  consequently,  that  no  Fellow  of  the  College  can 
possibly  be  ignorant  of  the  light  in  which  all  those  who  practice  Homoeopathy  are 
regarded  by  the  College. 

II.  The  College  regrets  that,  notwithstanding  this  decided  expression  of  its 
opinion,  more  than  one  of  its  Fellows,  after  being  admitted  in  a  different  character, 
have  endangered  the  reputation  of  the  College  by  becoming  Homoeopathic  Prac- 
titioners ;  and  the  College  expresses  an  earnest  hope  that  these  Fellows,  seeing  they 
have  thus  virtually  separated  themselves  from  the  College,  will  spontaneously  sever 
their  further  connection  with  an  Institution  which  repudiates  them,  and  from  which 
they  can  derive,  as  merely  nominal  Fellows,  nothing  else  than  a  false  position  and  a 
spurious  credit. 

III.  The  College  feels  the  more  bound  thus  to  express  its  opinion,  seeing  that 
those  Fellows  who  have  become  Homoeopathists,  and  any  other  Medical  Practitioners 
who  foUow  Homoeopathy,  must  necessarily  be  aliens  to  the  other  Fellows,  and  to  the 
profession  at  large ;  inasmuch  as  no  Fellow  of  this  College,  or  any  other  Physician 
can,  by  any  possibility,  without  derogating  from  his  own  honour,  and  from  the 
honour  of  the  profession,  meet  Practitioners  of  Homoeopathy  in  consultation,  or 
co-operate  with  them  in  the  other  common  duties  of  professional  life. 

IV.  That  although  the  College  has  not  thought  it  expedient  hitherto  to  take  any 
active  steps  for  disclaiming  those  Fellows  who  have  become  Homoeopathic  Prac- 
titioners subsequently  to  their  admission  to  the  College,  nevertheless,  since  it  has 
the  power  of  dealing  summarily  with  those  who  act  in  a  manner  so  unbecoming  the 
character  of  a  Physician,  it  reserves  its  right  to  exercise  that  power  when  it  shall  be 
so  advised. 

Signed  in  Name,  and  by  Authority,  of  the  College,  J.  Y.  Simpson,  President 

At  a  meetmg  of  the  Rovax  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinbubgh,  held  on  the 
16th  instant,  the  following  resolutions  were  moved  by  the  President,  and  unani- 
mously adopted : — 

1.  The  College  having  considered  a  series  of  resolutions  transmitted  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  in  regard  to  Homoeopathy,  feel  called  upon  to  express  their 
opinion  that  the  system  so  designated  being  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
professed  by  candidates  for  the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  any  Fellow  or 
Licentiate  who  practices  it,  or  countenances  others  in  doing  so,  by  meetmg  them  in 
consultation,  will  justly  incur  the  disapprobation  of  the  College. 

2.  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

Signed  in  Name,  and  by  Authority,  of  the  College,  Jam»  Stmb,  ^^p^^fbXe 
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Ih»  Henderson  io  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  CoSege  of  PhymeianB  (Edin,) 

Sib, — ^I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  a  series  of  Resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians  on  the  9  th  current,  and  which,  you  say, 
you  haye  been  instructed  to  send  me. 

Some  parts  of  these  resolutions  are  so  intemperate  and  insulting,  as  to  be  dis- 
creditable to  the  body  from  which  they  emanate ;  and  though  you  take  pains  to 
inform  me  that  the  resolutions  as  they  stand,  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
College,  I  shall  do  some  of  the  Fellows  the  justice  to  believe  that  they  have  so  much 
good  sense  and  gentlemanly  feeling  as  to  be  incapable  of  impugning  the  honour  of 
any  one  because  he  differs  from  them  in  the  choice  or  dose  of  a  drug  ;  although  they 
may,  from  absence  or  inadvertence,  have  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  the  sentiments  of 
some  less  scrupulous  associate. 

To  the  framer  of  these  resolutions  I  would  willingly  confine  the  disgrace  of  what  is 
outrageous  in  their  tone  and  tenoar ;  but  as  they  are  sent  forth  in  their  present 
offientive  shape  in  the  name  of  the  College,  I  am  preclndedfrom  replying  now  to  such 
parts  of  them  as  may  fairly  be  mooted  among  courteous  and  upright  men,  nor  can  I 
reply  to  them  at  any  time  until  the  CoUege  shall  address  me  in  a  more  becoming 
style. 

The  unusaal  title,  *'  Practitioner  of  Homoeopathy,"  with  which  you  endone  yonr 
letter  to  me^  is  doubtless  intended  as  an  additional  insult,  whether  suggested  by  the 
Boyal  College,  or  the  spontaneous  fruit  of  yoor  own  taste.  I  received  the  proposed 
indignity  with  composure;  toac  I  folly  believe,  and  have  long  acted  on  the  belief, 
temperately  yet  firmly,  and  imdeterred  by  much  misrepresentation  and  abuse,  that 
what  is  termed  the  ^  Homceopathic  principle,"  is  by  &r  the  most  important  and  the 
most  extensively  useful  of  the  principles  hitherto  discovered,  which  ought  to  regu- 
late the  practice  of  medicine ^  and  if  physicians  are  to  be  classed  by  distinctive  epi- 
thets as  homoeopathic,  allopathic,  and  antipathic,  according  as  they  prefer  one 
theraputic  principle  or  another  in  their  practice,  I  am  abundantly  satisfied, — and 
the  reasonable  part  of  the  public  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  concur  with  me, — that,  under 
each  designation,  whether  belonging  to  a  Boyal  College  or  not,  there  will  rank  the 
usual  proportion  of  worthy  and  of  questionable  men.  Before  the  College  commits 
itself  further  on  this  subject,  however,  I  would  caution  it  against  a  difficulty  it  will 
encounter  in  the  attempt  at  classification,  and  the  other  measures  it  may  have  in 
view,  by  reminding  it  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  on  the  occasion  to  which 
its  first  resolution  adverts,  in  which  it  was  strongly,  and  no  doubt  truly  urged  by  a 
president  of  the  very  same  body,  that*  those  who  are  designated  Homoeopathiats  had 
no  exclusive  right  to  that  title,  seeing  that  the  homoeopathic  action  of  remedies  was 
as  distinctly  admitted  by  the  profession  at  large  as  it  was  by  them. 

I  write  to  you,  of  course,  in  your  official  capacity,  and  therefore  have  the  honour 
to  be,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Northumberland-sireet  (Edinburgh)  May  12,  1851.  William  Henderson. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  Secretary  has  acknowledged  the  title  referred  to 
above  to  have  been  given  on  his  own  responsibility;  while  he  has  ingeniously  regretted 
that  it  should  have  been  taken  as  an  insult.  It  never  was  so  taken,  but  was  simply 
asserted  to  have  been  intended  as  an  insult ;  and  who  can  doubt  that  it  was,  who  has 
read  the  resolutions  ?  W.  H. 

[Notwithstanding  the  virtuous  indignation  of  Dr.  Henderson,  he  has  begged  the 
question.  The  real  question  at  issue  does  not  refer  to  the  modus  operandi  of  medicines, 
but  to  the  frauds  practised  by  means  of  sugar-plums  placed  on  the  tongue,  passed 
under  the  nose,  or  applied  to  the  credulity  of  patients.— En.  Ph.  J.] 

PROPOSED  MUSEUM  OF  THE  CHEMICAIi  SOCIETY. 

Although  the  Chemical  Society  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  name  under 
which,  we  trust,  it  will  long  continue  to  flourish,  it  has  not,  until  lately,  possessed 
a  local  habitation.  The  society  is  now  located  in  Cavendish  Square,  in  one  of  the 
houses  at  the  back  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  where  a  suite  of  rooms  has  been 
taken  for  a  term  of  years.  Accommodation  is  thus  obtained  for  the  arrangement  of 
already  valuable  collection  of  books  in  a  commodious  library,  and  for  the  fwrmation 
of  a  museum  of  chemical  products,  and  illustrative  specimens.  To  promote  this 
latter  object  a  committee  has  been  appointed,  and  communications  have  been  made 
with  some  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  from  whom  there  was  reason  to 
anticipate  assistance  and  co-operation  in  this  useful  undertaking.  , .  ,    , 

From  this  source  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  nucleus  may  be  formed  which,  by  suc- 
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cessiye  additions,  may  ultimately  grow  into  a  yery  important  and  instrnctire 
museum,  worthy  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

In  a  few  short  weeks  the  great  Exhibition  will  yield  up  its  treasures  to  be  distri- 
buted in  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  according  to  the  arrangements  made*with  the 
exhibitors,  many  of  whom  may  be  disjposed  to  deposit  their  specimens  in  museums 
where  they  will  be  permanently  appreciated,  instead  of  removing  them  to  their  own 
laboratories  or  warehouses,  where  they  will  merge  in  the  general  stock  and  be  for- 
gotten. 

In  this  distribution  we  hope  the  museum  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  the 
museum  at  Kew  Gardens,  will  not  be  overlooked. 


THE  CAVENDISH  SOCIETT. 

The  advantages  of  this  society  have  been  pointed  out  in  former  numbers  of  this 
Journal.  It  has  already  been  instrumental  in  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Chenust 
many  valuable  and  standard  works,  which  would  not  liave  been  undertaken  as  a 
speculation  by  any  publisher.  The  certainty  of  a  definite  number  of  subscribers 
enables  a  society  of  this  description  to  calculate  the  cost  and  probable  returns,  and 
this  facilitates  the  publication  of  works  of  an  expensive  character,  which  would  not 
remunerate  the  publisher  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business.  In  this  society  every 
member  is  directly  interested  in  using  his  influence  ¥rith  his  friends  to  extend  the 
lists  of  member,  since  the  number  of  ^ks  to  be  received  for  the  guinea  depends  on 
the  number  of  subscribers.  The  report  of  the  conndl,  which  was  read  at  the  last 
anniversary,  is  highly  encouraging. 

The  progressive  advancement  of  the  Society  is  indicated  by  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  its  Members ;  and  we  hope  that  a  siniilar  extension  will  be  effected  during 
the  ensuing  year.  Considering  the  greatly  increased  extent  to  which  the  science 
of  Chemistry  has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  within  the  last  few  years,  as  com- 
pared with  former  times,  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated,  as  the  pablished  works 
of  the  Society  become  better  known,  that  the  advantages  resulting  from  such  an 
Association  will  be  more  amply  and  adequately  appreciated.  The  number  of 
Members  has  undergone  a  slow  but  constantly  occurring  augmentation,  and  if  the 
aggregate  number  be  still  not  so  great  as  it  is  desirable  it  should  be,  there  is,  never- 
theless, every  reason  to  believe  that  the  limit  to  ftirther  extension  has  not  been 
reached. 

The  Members  have  received  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  Gmelin's  Handbook 
of  Chemistry  for  the  past  year,  and  Dr.  Wilson's  work  on  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Cavendish  has  been  distributed.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  proceed  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  in  bringing  out  the  former  of  these  works,  of  which  there 
remains  but  one  more  volume  to  complete  the  Inorganic  part,  and  this  the 
Members  will  receive  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  The  delay  that  has 
attended  the  publication  of  the  Life  of  Cavendish  was  imavoidable  ;  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  large  amount 
of  interesting  matter  which  the  author  was  enabled  to  collect  whUst  seeking  for 
some  of  the  details  of  the  biography  without  which  he  was  unwilling  to  send  his 
work  before  the  public.  The  characteristic  portrait  of  Cavendish,  which  forms 
the  frontispiece  to  the  book,  has  been  obtained  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
Member  of  the  Society,  Mr.Tomlinson.  It  is  copied  from  a  drawing  by  Alexander, 
in  the  print  room  of  the  British  Museum,  and  is  considered  by  those  who  knew  the 
philosopher  to  be  a  good  and  striking  likeness.  These  accessions  of  matter  have  not 
only  enhanced  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  literary  production,  they  have  also  added 
to  the  expenses  of  publication,— a  result  which  makes  it  necessary  to  limit  the  works 
issued  for  1850  to  the  two  volumes  of  GmeWs  Chemistry  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Members. 

There  are  several  works  in  course  of  preparation,  to  be  published  in  this  or  suc- 
ceeding years. 

The  first  volume  of  the  translation  of  Lehmann's  Physiohgical  Chemistry,  by  Dr. 
Day,  is  now  in  theliands  of  the  printer,  and  this  will  be  the  first  of  the  books  to  be 
issued  for  1851.  It  will  be  followed  by  the  sixth  volume  of  Gmelm's  Chemistry, 
which  will  conclude  the  Inorganic  part  of  thi«  work.  The  Organic  part  will  then  be 
immediately  proceeded  with. 

The  translation  of  the  Essays  of  Saussure  is  prepared,  and  the  abstracts  of  the 
works  of  Hales,  Ingenhouz,  Sennebier,  Wiegmann,  and  other  contemporaneous 
writers  on  the  chemistry  of  vegetation,  are  nearly  completed. 
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Some  of  the  Members  have  expressed  a  desire  that  the  translation  of  Bischof  s 
Elements  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Geology,  which  is  among  the  works  proposed  for 
publication  by  the  Society,  should  be  commenced  at  an  early  period;  but  the  Council 
have  not,  hitherto,  found  it  practicable  to  make  arrangements  to  this  effect  without 
retarding  the  completion  of  books  previously  imdertaken. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Council,  that  a  valuable  work,  for  the  use  of  practical 
chemists,  might  be  prepared  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Members  of  this 
Society.  Most  men  engaged  in  scientific  investigations,  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
tables  for  facilitating  the  calculation  of  results ;  yet  there  is  no  work  extant  in 
which  there  is  a  good  and  complete  collection  of  such  as  relate  to  all  the  different 
departments  of  applied  chemistry.  It  is  proposed  that  the  publication  of  a  work,  to 
be  entitled  Chemical  Formulm  and  Constants,  for  use  in  the  Laboratory,  be  undertaken 
by  the  Society  ;  and  should  this  proposition  be  favourably  received  by  the  Members 
and  a  prospect  afforded  of  the  means  of  obtaining  the  required  matter,  the  Council 
will  be  prepared  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

The  first  of  the  Society's  publications,  the  volume  of  Chemical  Reports  and  Memoirs, 
edited  by  Professor  Graham,  being  out  of  print,  those  who  now  join  the  Society,  and 
desire  to  obtain  the  whole  of  Gmelin's  Chemistry,  are  supplied  with  the  first  volume 
on  payment  of  half  the  subscription  for  1848.  In  anticipation  of  a  continued  de- 
mand, by  new  members  of  the  Society,  for  all  the  volumes  of  Gmelin's  standard 
work,  a  larger  number  was  printed  than  was  immediately  required,  and  copies  still 
remain  on  hand. 

We  intend  next  month  to  give  a  notice  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Cavendish. 

MEDICAL  BENEVOLENT  COLLEGE. 

A  MEETING  was  held  at  the  Hanover  Square  Kooms,  on  Wednesday,  June  25, 
Earl  Manvers  in  the  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Medical  Benevolent 
College,  projected  by  Mr.  Propert. 

The  circumstances  out  of  which  this  undertaking  originated  are  remarkable,  and 
reflect  much  credit  on  the  projector.  Mr.  Propert  was  among  the  early  supporters, 
and  the  President  of  the  Medical  Protection  Society,  at  a  time  when  that  institution 
was  supposed  to  be  what  its  name  implied,  and  when  many  medical  practitioners  of 
the  highest  respectability  were  also  connected  with  it.  When  abuses  arose  in  con- 
sequence of  the  artful  and  dishonest  practices  of  certain  parties  in  the  oflSce,  an 
investigation  was  demanded,  the  result  of  which  we  briefly  stated  in  a  former  num- 
ber. It  having  been  ascertained  that  funds  to  the  extent  of  between  2000/.  and 
3000/.  collected  on  behalf  of  members  had  been  abstracted,  Mr.  Propert,  feeling  that 
as  the  President  of  the  Society  he  had  been  innocently  instrumental  in  inspiring 
confidence  in  the  management,  most  liberally  resolved  that  this  confidence  should 
not  prove  to  have  been  misplaced,  and  voluntarily  made  himself  personally  respon- 
sible for  the  entire  amount  whidi  was  deficient.  The  members  have  therefore  re- 
ceived the  sums  due  to  them  from  the  Society  out  of  the  private  resources  of  the 
President;  and  being  desirous  of  testifying  their  sense  of  this  honourable  conduct, 
they  pledged  themselves  to  support  any  institution  which  he  might  project  for  the 
benefit  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Propert,  conceiving  that  a  benevolent  institution,  comprising  a  building 
capable  of  affording  an  asylum  in  their  advanced  years  to  unfortunate  members  of 
the  profession,  with  a  college  for  the  education  of  their  children,  would  be  instru- 
mental in  relieving  a  large  amount  of  distress  and  suffering  for  which  no  provision 
already  exists,  proposed  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  which  was  formally 
ushered  into  existence  on  the  25th  of  June,  in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms. 

Without  giving  a  detailed  report  of  the  meeting,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
the  resolutions  were  passed  imanimously  by  a  numerous  and  very  respectable  audience. 
The  Bishop  of  London  moved,  and  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis  seconded,  the  first  reso- 
lution, founding  the  Society,  the  merits  of  which  were  fully  detailed  in  the  course  of 
the  meeting.  It  was  announced  that  Dr.  Graham,  of  Epsom,  had  given  twenty  acres 
of  land  in  that  neighbourhood,  at  a  small  rental  during  his  life,  with  the  reversion 
in  fee,  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  and  that  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  above 
2000/.  had  already  been  received. 

When  the  Benevolent  Fund  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  founded,  and  also 
on  the  occasion  of  the  dinner  for  promoting  that  object,  some  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  were  among  the  contributors.  Reciprocity  in  worthy  and  benevolent 
undertakings  of  Uiis  description  is  a  mutual  advantage.  We  therefore  think  an 
annoimcement  of  the  establishment  of  the  Medical  Benevolent  College  is  not  out  of 
place  in  our  pages. 
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OBITUARY. 

RICHARD     HOTHAM     PIGEON,     Esq., 
late  Treasurer  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 

The  duty  of  preparing  a  short  notice  of  the  life  of  the  late  valued  Treasurer  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  recalLs  to  our  recollection  the  associations  of  early  days, 
and  the  many  acts  of  kindness  and  public  utility,  wfaidi  reflect  a  cheerful  colouring 
on  the  retrospect,  in  proportion  as  they  demonstrate  the  extent  of  the  loss  which 
society  has  sustained. 

Mr.  Pigeon  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1 789,  and  received  his  early  education 
at  Dr.  Willett's  academy,  Loughborough  House,  Brixton.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  apprenticed  to  the  firm  of  Fynmore  and  Palmer,  in  which  he  was,  in  1812, 
admitted  as  a  partner,  without  premium,  on  account  of  his  assiduity  and  the  yalue 
of  his  services  in  the  business.  In  1835  Mr.  Pigeon  was  unanimously  elected 
Treasurer  of  Christ's  Hospital,  in  which  capacity  his  tact  and  zeal  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on  that  institution.  The  increase  in  the 
funds,  the  accession  of  governors,  and  the  improvement  in  the  management  are 
emphatically  and  concisely  described  in  the  following  statement,  with  which  we  have 
been  favoured  (in  reply  to  an  inquiry)  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  Christ's 
Hospital  :— 

"NnmberofGovemor8,5tfa  June,  1835  395 

"        1st     •*      1849  510 

Increase 115 

notwithstanding  that  the  donation  required  as  a  qualification  was  increased   in 
1841  from  £400  to  JE500.     The  whole  number  of  Governors  made  during  the 
fourteen  years  of  Mr.  Pigeon's  Treasurership  was  264. 

*•  Number  of  children  in  tlw  Hospital  on  the  5th  June,  1835  ......  1141 

"  "  "  ist      «     1849 1469 


Increase  . 
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"  But  the  benefits  derived  by  Christ's  Hospital  from  the  Treasurership  of  Mr. 
Pigeon  are  not  to  be  estimated  soklj  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  its  governors 
and  of  the  children  maintained  and  educated  on  the  foundation.  Qreat  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  system  of  education,  many  of  them  at  his  si^gestion,  and 
all  of  them  by  means  of  his  advocacy  and  support.  The  introduction  of  the  French 
language  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  sent  to  the  universities  upon 
exhibitions  from  the  institution,  from  two  to  four  annually,  may  be  particularly 
mentioned.  Nor  are  the  children  less  indebted  to  him  for  many  additions  to  their 
personal  comforts,  as  well  as  many  judicious  alterations  in  the  internal  eoonomy 
and  domestic  arrangem^ts  of  the  institution. 

*<In  February,  1843,  her  Majesty  presented  a  donation  of  <£1000  to  the  Hospital, 
and  [condescended  to  permit  her  name  to  be  enrolled  among  its  governors.  In  the 
following  month  (March,  1843),  H.  R.  II.  Prince  Albert  also  gave  a  donation  of 
£500,  and  accepted  a  governor's  staff.  In  March,  1 844,  her  Majesty  gave  a  donation 
of  JC500  in  the  name  of  H.  B.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  again  in  April,  1848,  a 
similar  donation  in  the  name  of  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Alfred  ;  and  her  Majesty  was 
pleased,  at  the  request  o£  the  governors,  to  accept  a  governor's  staff  for  both  the 
princes.  On  Simday  evening,  the  9  th  March,  1845^  her  Majesty  and  her  illustrious 
consort  honoured  Christ's  Hospital  by  a  visit,  to  witness  the  public  supping  of  the 
children,  on  which  occasion  her  Majesty  and  Uie  Prince  were  received  by  Uie  Pre- 
sident, Mr.  Alderman  Thompson,  and  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Pigeon,  the  arrangements 
for  the  ceremony  having  been  made  entirdy  under  the  direction  of  the  latter.  On 
the  foUowing  day,  her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  were  pleased  to  express  (through  Mr. 
Anson)  the  gratification  they  had  derived  from  their  visit,  and  their  unqualified 
approval  of  the  arrangements  made  for  the  occasion. 

"  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  (then  Prince  George)  became  a 
governor  of  the  Hospital  on  presenting  the  usual  donation  of  £500,  in  April,  1841, 
and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Almoners.  His  Royal  Highness's  father, 
the  late  duke,  took  a  great  interest  in  the  institution,  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  public  suppers  of  the  institution  during  the  period  of  Mr,  Pigeon's  Treasur»«hip." 

We  may  add,  that  in  1845  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Pigeon,  by  J.  P.  Knight,  R.A.,  was 
presented  by  the  governors  to  Christ's  Hospital;  and  on  his  retirement,  in  1849,  he 
received  very  gratifying  testimonials  from  the  governors,  from  the  masters  and 
officers,  and  also  from  tiie  Grecians,  on  behalf  of  the  schooL 

Mr.  Pigeon  was  one  of  the  most  respected  members  of  the  old  Wholesaie  Druggists' 
Club,  a  commercial  assodatum  established  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  wholessde  trade,  the  members  of  which  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  on  'Change,  and  occasionally  settled  knotty  points  over  a  city 
dinner. 

In  1842,  when  tiie  apprehension  of  injury  and  interference  caused  the  Chemists 
and  Druggists  to  unite  in  opposing  a  Bill  then  before  Parliament,  and  a  standing 
Committee  was  appointed  to  watch  tl^  proceedings  of  the  Bill,  Mr.  Pigeon  was 
called  to  the  chair  at  the  first  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  and  liberally 
offered  the  use  of  a  room  in  his  house  for  tibe  meetings  of  the  Committee.  Frequent 
meetings  were  held  by  the  Committee  during  several  weeks,  and  although  Mr. 
Pigeon  as  a  wholesale  Druggist,  and  therefore  not  directly  interested  in  the  question 
at  issue,  did  not  take  a  prominent  part  in  these  proceedings,  he  lent  a  helping  hand 
at  the  time  of  need,  and  with  his  usual  tact  and  suaviter  in  modo,  assisted  in  pre- 
serving harmony  and  promoting  the  object  in  view.  It  was  his  custom  to  "  pour  oil 
on  the  troubled  waters,"  and  when  any  difference  of  opinion  arose,  he  generally 
contrived  to  throw  out  a  suggestion  tending  to  lead  to  a  satisfiBCtory  solution  of  the 
difiiculty.    His  words  w^:e  few,  but  always  to  the  purpose. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  Mr-  Pigeon  was  elected 
Treasurer,  and  was  annually  re-elected  to  that  office  until  the  year  1850,  when  the 
state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  dedine  the  re-appointment.  In  this  capacity  he 
regularly  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Council  as  long  as  his  health  would  permit ; 
and  on  all  occasions  manifested  that  conciliatory  disposition  and  unobtrusive  zeal  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  which  characterised  the  whole  of  his  career  in  public  life. 

Mr.  Pigeon's  health  began  to  fail  in  1848,  an  eYcat  attributable  in  some  degree  to 
the  laborious  occupation  belonging  to  the  onerous  offices  which  he  filled.  In  1849 
he  retired  from  his  public  duties:  his  bodily  strength  gradually  declined,  although 
he  retained  his  mental  faculties  to  the  last.  On  the  9th  of  June  he  had  an  attack 
from  which  he  did  not  rally,  and  he  expiied  on  the  following  day,  in  the  <3id  year 
of  his  age. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Proof  Spirit—The  proportions  of  rectified  spirit  and  water  for  making  proof  spirit, 
are  five  parts  by  measure  of  the  former,  and  three  of  the  latter. 

W,  a  !>.— Yes. 

E,  D,  B,  CBristol).— See  toI.  i.,  page  399  (tinct.  Kino). 

B,  I.  H. — Standard  gold:  11  parts  gold,  1  part  copper.  Silver:  11.10  silver,  0.90 
copper,  iron  pyrites,  Fe.  Sa.  Dolomite,  a  magnesian  limestone,  containing  generally 
forty  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

C  J. — (1.)  Blane's  Veterinary  Art — (2.)  Wilson's  Anatomists^  Vade  Mecum, 

EUis  (Bath).— (1.)  No.--(2.)  Yes.— (3.)  Yes.—(4.)  Animal  charcoal  would  de- 
colorise but  most  likely  impair  its  efficacy. — (5.)  Bug  poison.  Camphor  dissolved  in 
spirit  of  turpentine. 

Medical  Collegiate  Institution. — Dr.  Brindley,  of  Tarvin  Hall  School,  near 
Chester,  has  announced  the  prospectus  of  an  establishment  for  the  education  of  boys 
who  are  about  to  enter  the  Medical  profession,  in  which  will  be  taught  French  and 
German,  chemistry,  botany,  elementary  mathematics,  comparative  anatomy,  &c.  The 
institution  is  commended  in  the  provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  The  value 
of  preliminary  education  to  Medical  practitioners  and  also  to  Chemists,  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated.  Such  an  establishment  would  be  useful  to  our  Pharmaceutical 
Students,  some  of  whom  have  not  the  advantage  of  so  good  a  classical  education  as 
could  be  desired. 

A  registered  Apprentice  (Yarmouth).— The  answer  to  the  question  must  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  powder.  If  deliquescent  the  air  should  be  carefully  excluded.  Some 
powders  keep  as  well  or  better  when  the  stopper  is  not  air-tight. 

Semper  (Berwick).— Though  oil  of  vitriol  is  not  to  be  depended  on  as  a  test  for  cod- 
liver  oil,  it  is  the  best  test  we  are  acquainted  with-  This  is  fully  explained  by  Dr. 
Pereira  in  the  article  to  which  we  referred  last  month. 

The  health  of  Plymouth, — We  have  received  a  communication  from  Dr.  Hamilton 
refuting  a  recent  statement  of  the  Registrar-General,  that  "Plymouth  is  remarkable  for 
its  insalubrity."  Dr.  Hamilton  furnishes  some  statistical  returns  and  explanatory 
remarks,  which  appear  to  substantiate  his  views  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Registrar- 
General.    The  article  is  too  long  for  insertion. 

Mr.  Winter. — See  the  article  at  the  commencement  of  this  number. 

A  Subscriber. — The  anticipations  respecting  the  over-crowding  of  London  have 
been  disappointed.    The  hotels  and  lodging-houses  are  not  more  than  usually  occupied^ 

B.  E. — (1.)  Finely  divided  copper  may  be  obtained  by  immersing  zinc  into  an  acid 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper;  or  by  reducing  oxide  of  copper  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas.— (2.)  The  salt  made  as  described  would  be  a  protonitrate  of  mercury. 

We  have  received  so  many  commimications  from  Correspondents  on  the  subject  of 
the  Pharmacy  Bill  that  we  fear  the  acknowledgement  of  some  of  them  may  have  been 
inadvertently  omitted,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  following : 

Messrs.  C.  Fisher,  Bamsgate ;  T.  Barling,  Weymouth ;  G.  Marks,  Bradford,  Wilts ;  W.  Rey- 
nolds, Halesworth:  S.  Horuer,  Hartlepool;  T.  Goode,  Gongleton;  W.  Coates,  Wakefield;  Q. 
Whitter,  Homcastle;  H.  W.  Sanders, Kingsdown,  Bristol ;  S.  Thornton, Exmouth  j  B.Morgan, 
Llandilloj  Mays,  South  Shields ;  Radley,  Sheffield;  J.  Ritson,  Sunderland ;  Shaw,  Stockport ; 
Orridge,  Bucklersbury;  W. Paine,  Canterbuiy;  G. Cubitt,  Norwich ;  F.Cupiss,  Diss;  T.Thompson, 
Derby;  Grounds,  Ludlow;  J.  Trix,  Exeter ;  J.B.Edwards,  Liverpool;  G.  W.  Gill,  Walworth 
Road ;  J.  Beaton,  Shoreditch ;  J.  H.  Bland,  Stourbridge ;  Knott,  Exeter ;  Mercer,  Liverpool ; 
Martin,  Guilford ;  A  Sunderland  Chemist. 

The  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  the  Bill  will  receive  due  attention. 


Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the  20th  of 
the  month. 


Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho, 
Other  Communications  to  the  Editob. 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  PHARMACY  BILL. 

Thjb  second  reading  of  this  Bill  occurred  the  day  after  the  publication  of  our 
last  number.  Up  to  that  time  no  intimation  of  opposition  had  been  given, 
numerous  petitions  in  favour  of  the  Bill  had  been  presented,  and  a  general 
impression  appeared  to  prevail  that  the  Bill  was  likelj  to  pass.  Still  it  was 
impossible  to  calculate  before  hand  what  might  be  its  reception  in  the  House, 
or  from  what  source  opposition  (if  any)  might  arise. 

Some  suggestions  had  been  received  since  the  circulation  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
discussion  on  the  second  reading  furnished  hints  for  further  amen(hnents,  which 
were  introduced  in  committee.    The  amended  Bill  will  be  found  at  page  61 . 

The  third  and  fourth  clauses  were  added  to  enable  members  residing  in 
the  country  to  vote  by  proxymt  the  election  of  officers.  The  omission  of  this 
provision  in  the  charter  was  accidental,  as  it  was  originally  supposed  that  this 
was  a  matter  of  detail  which  could  be  regulated  in  the  byelaws,  which  was 
afterwards  found  not  to  be  the  case. 

In  consequence  of  communications  from  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  and 
Sir  William  Gibson  Craig,  M.P.,  the  twelfth  clause  was  introduced,  which  is 
nearly  in  accordance  with  the  proposition  contained  in  the  following  Reso- 
lutions : — 

At  a  Meeting  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  held  in  Mr.  Macfarlane*s,  17,  North 
Bridge,  on  the  14th  July,  1851,  present — Messrs.  Davenport,  Duncan,  Gardner, 
Lindsay,  Macfarlane,  and  Mackay,  the  following  Resolutions  were  proposed  and 
unanimously  adopted: — 

**  1st.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Meeting,  fit  and  proper  persons  to  conduct  all 
such  examinations  as  are  provided  for  or  contemplated  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Bill, 
in  so  far  as  the  said  Act  relates  to  Scotland,  should  be  appointed  by  Members  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  resident  in  Scotland. 

"  2nd.  That  the  meetings  of  those  persons  so  appointed  should  be  held  in  Edin- 
burgh, with  the  same  powers  as  are  conferred  on  any  other  Examining  Board 
appointed  under  this  Act." 

Edinburgh,  \Mh  Jidy^  1851.  John  Mackay,  Secretary, 

We  subjoin  the  report  of  a  meeting  of  the 

SOCIETY  OF  CHEMISTS  AND  DBUOGISTS   OF  ABERDEEN. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  Aberdeen,  held  in  their 
Library  Boom,  on  Wednesday  Evening,  July  2d,  1851,  specially  called  by  the 
President,  for  taking  into  consideration  a  Bill  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Jacob 
Bell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  regulating  the  Qualification  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  and 
conferring  certain  privUeges  on  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
Present — Messrs.  Forsyth  (President),  Williamson,  Urquhart,  Keith,  Sutherland, 
Jamieson,  Reid,  Sinclair,  Paterson,  Sangster,  Findlay,  and  Davidson  CSecretary). 

The  Secretary  having  read  from  the  lancet  the  clauses  of  the  proposed  Bill,  the 
Members  were  satisfied  generally  as  to  the  propriety  of  legislative  interference  being 
necessary  to  prevent  l^e  public  from  being  deceived  by  incompetent  persons  assuming 
the  title,  and  presuming  to  exercise  the  functions  of  well  qualified  Chemists  ;  but 
they  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  entail  great  inconvenience  if  the  Board  of 
Examiners  were  confined  to  London,  instead  of  having  examinations  conducted  in 
various  districts ;  and  while  the  Members  of  this  Society  have  observed  with  great 
satisfaction  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  PharmaceuticiU  Society  of  Great  Britain 
they  cannot  but  express  a  desire  that  the  existence  of  their  own  Society,  more  than 
two  years  before  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  formed,  ought  to  be  conununicated 
to  the  Members  of  that  Society. 

The  Society  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  Aberdeen  was  established  on  the  2nd 
February,  1839,  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain  was  formed,  and  although  the  number  of  its  members  has  been  few,  yet  they 
have  been  able  to  furnish  for  the  use  of  themselves  and  their  Assistants  and  Appren- 
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tices,  a  library  containing  upwards  of  500  yolumes  of  the  books  most  suitable  for 
imparting  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy, 
and  they  haye*  had  lectures  delivered  occasionally,  which  hare  been  found  most 
useful  and  instructive,  besides  that  many  of  the  Apprentices  have  been  sent  to  the 
Univeraity  classes. 

The  Members  of  the  Society  were  iat  this  Meeting  in  doubt  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  proposed  Bill  to  give  exclusive  privileges  to  the  Phftrmaeeisftical 
Society,  or  to  comp^  aD  persons  using  the  name  of  Chemists  or  Draggists  to 
become  Members  of  the  PbarBMceutical  Society,  because  if  s«eh  was  the  iate&tioa 
it  would  be  become  necessary  to  attend  to  their  own  interest^  and  resist  any 
GonqK^sory  measore  by  every  means  in  their  powers  but  in  order  to  obtain 
further  information  on  the  subject,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Paterson,  and  cordially  agreed  to,  that  a  Committee  composed  of  the  Chair- 
nan,  Messrs.  Williamson,  Urquhart,  and  the  Secretary^  should  be  appointed  to  ga 
over  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  minutely^  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Bell,  or  any  of  the 
other  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  be  able  as  soon  a?  possible  to 
report  to  a  G^ieral  Meeting  of  this  Society  of  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

William  Forstth,  President 

The  requisite  information  having  been  furnished,  we  have  received  a  reply 
from  the  Secretary,  expressing  approval  of  the  amendments  introduced,  and  a 
desire  that  Scotland  may  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the  Bill. 

Some  anxiety  having  been  expressed  by  Assistants  and  Apprentices  in  yarious 
quarters,  lest  the  Bill  should  operate  injuriously  on  the  interests  of  those  who 
have  already  entered  the  business,  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  tenth  clause 
exempting  them  from  interference.  The  following  report  from  Liverpool  may 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  general  senrfciments  of  those  who  have  cor^ 
responded  on  this  subject : — 

At  a  Meeting  of  Chemists'  and  Druggists'  Assistants  and  Apprentices,  held  on 

Thursday  evening,  3rd  July,  1851,  at  Brown's  Temperance  Hotel,  Clayton  Square, 

Mr.  N.  Mescbb  in  the  chair. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sawbbisoe,  seconded  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  resdveA 
**  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting,  the  clause  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Bill  now 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  which  gives  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
S^ety  the  power  of  requiring  from  all  Assistants  and  Apprentices  in  the  Drug 
trade,  who  are  not  Associates  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  a  certificate  of  examina- 
tion before  they  can  be  recognized  as  legally  qualified  Chemists  and  Druggists,  ie 
injurious  to  their  interests  and  an  infringement  upon  their  privileges." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Barker,  secoaded  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  resohed^  *'  That  while 
this  Meeting  fuUy  appreciates  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  pursuing  the 
course  of  study  required  by  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  it  at  the 
same  time  considers  that  the  puamg  of  an  examination  should  be  perfectly  yohm* 
tary  on  the  part  of  aU  who  are  now  in  the  trader  and  requests  the  CouBcii  to  insert  a 
dause  in  the  Bill  to  that  effect." 

It  was  moved  by  Mi%  Whanie,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hamkoio,  and  raolvid,  <<  That 
a  copy  of  these  Resolutions  be  forwarded  to  Jacob  Bei]>  Esq.,  and  to  the  Council  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society.* 

A  Committee  was  also  appointed  to  watch  the  progress  of  the:  Bill. 

N.  Mbbgur,  Chairman. 

The  twelf);h  clause  (now  the  I5tfa)  has  been  ]ao<Mjfied  by  ike  addkion  of  the 
words,  **  except  persons  carrying  on  the  said  bvsinefls  at  or  before  the  passing 
of  this  Act.^  The  effect  of  this  addition  is  to  make  registrartncn  permissiTC 
hut  not  compulsonr ;  the  existing  rights  and  privileges  of  all  persons,  wheth» 
regjfltered  or  not,  being  reserved ;  and  the  Council  l^ing  empowered  to  register 
those  who  may  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  claim.  This  reduces  the 
responsibility  of  the  Council,  a  discretionary  limit  being  placed  on  the  list  of 
registered  Pharmaceutical  Chemietay  while  no  injury  is  inflicted  on  those  whose 
names  are  not  included  in  that  list.  A  provision  is  also  added  in  favour  of  the 
widows  of  Chemists. 

The  eighteenth  clause  in  the  orrgmal  Biil,  prcdiibiting  Medical  Practiti^mers 
from  assuming  the  name  of  Chemists,  &c.,  is  erased  at  the  desire  of  the  Master 
and  Wardens  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  wha  are  favourable  to  the  BiU 
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proTided  aU  the  privileges  of  Medi<Mil  Practitionera  are  left  intacL  The  Collezes 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  London  are  also  favourable  to  it.  As  the  Bill 
iiow  stands  it  does  not  in  tmj  way  affect  any  Medical  Practitioner,  consequently 
it  is  inmoflsible  for  the  Medical  Profession  tO'  ruse  any  valid  objection  against 
the  Bill.  A  very  large  aamber  of  the  most  kiiliienti^  medical  men  have  signed, 
petitions  in  its  favour. 

To  prevent  needless  tautology  an  interpretation  clause  is  added,  defining  the 
term  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  to  include  Chemist  and  Druggist,  and  other  terma 
bearing  the  same  significatiofn. 

A  few  verinl  amendments  of  trifting  importance  have  heem  introdueed  to 
meet  imaginary  objections,  and  remove  all  pretext  for  opposition. 

These  several  modifications  were  duly  considered  by  the  Committee  appointed 
ty  the  Council  to  watch  the  progress  (k  the  Bill ;  and  although  the  stringency 
of  the  measure  had  been  in  some  degree  impaired  by  the  exemptions  and  altera- 
tions which  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  mtroduce,  yet  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Committee  that  in  its  present  f<Min  it  would  give  a  stimulus  to 
education,  establish  the  principle  of  a  qualificatbn  in  Pharmacy,  and  gradually 
lynt  effeetoaUy  raise  the  character  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  of  this 
country. 

The  elaiise,  of  which  Mr.  Lacy  gave  sotiee  (see  page  57)  having  been,  consi- 
dered by  the  Committee  the  following  resolution  was  passed : — 

Hesolvedj  <*That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  the  provisions  contemplated 
in  the  said  Clause  are  practically  inconsistent  with  the  object  in  view,  and  by 
creating  in  the  mind  of  the  patient.a  faUacious  confidence  in  the  form  ^  the  bottie, 
would  be  likely  to  lead  to  much  confusion  and  numerous  accidents. 

"The  Committee  consider  tiiat  the  practice  of  affixing  dlatinct  and  proper  labda 
OD  all  bottles  containing  dan^j^erous  medicines,  or  external  applications,  is  the  most 
efficient  and  universally  appUcable  precaution  against  accidents." 

Thomas  Hbrbing,  Chairman, 

A  very  extensive  correspondence  on  the  subject  led  to  the  belief  that  not- 
withstanding slight  differences  of  opinion  in  reference  to  sobm  of  the  minor  de- 
tails, the  principles  and  tenor  of  the  Bill  were  generally  approved,  and  this  im* 
pression  was  confirmed  by  the  influx  of  petitions  from  all  quarters  in  its  favour. 

The  objections  raised  in  the  House  on  the  second  reading,  resolve  themselves 
into  two.  First,  The  dread  of  creating  a  monopoly,  and  thus  interfering  with 
free  trade  in  medicines.  Secondly,  The  idea  that  the  tendency  of  the  HU  wouM 
be  to  convert  Chemists  into  medical  practitioners.  With  r^ard  to  the  first  of 
these  objections — the  Bill  goes  no  farther  than  to  establish  a  special  quali* 
fication  in  Pharmacy,  and  to  prohibit  unqualified  persons  from  deceiving  the 
public  by  pretending  to  be  what  they  are  not ;  and  when  the  several  exemptions 
are  considered,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  more  diluted  measure  of  reform  could 
scarcely  be  framed.  .It  has  in  fact,  been  urged  as  a  defect  in  the  Bill  (and  not 
without  some  reason)  that  it  is  not  sufHcientry  stringent  to  recti'fy  the  abtises 
which  prevail.  A  partial  remedy  is  better  than  none,  fmd  on  this  gfround  the 
Bin  is  worthy  of  support  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  bui  the  idea  that  it 
would  interfere  with  free  trad^  is  a  delusion.  The  Apothecaries*  Act  of  1815 
has  not  limited  the  number  of  Apotiieearres,  but  it  has  called  into  existence 
a  very  superior  class  of  practitioners.  The  Pharmacy  Bill  is  calculated  to 
produce  a  similar  result  in  the  Pharmaceutical  department.  At  the  same  time, 
it  (Hffers  from  l^e  Apothecaries'  Act,  in  conferring  no  medical  or  surgical  dis- 
tinction, and  the  idea  that  it  will  lead  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  out  of  their 
proper  sphere,  is  therefore  founded  on  error. 

The  only  adverse  petitions  which  have  been  presented^  are  from  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
of  Glasgow.  We  have  pubKshed  the  petitions  (page  59)  to  inf<mn  our  readers 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  objections,  which  it  wfllbe  seen,  refer  ehiefiy  to  provisions 
or  defects  in  the  original  Bill,  which  have  been  removed  or  rectified.  It  is 
reasonable  and  proper  that  Examiners  should  be  appointed  for  Scotland,  and 
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tbis  had  been  conceded  in  compliance  witb  tbe  wisbes  of  the  Chemists  in  Edia*^ 
burgh,  as  above  stated.  It  remains,  however,  to  be  decided  whether  the 
Examiners  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Members  of  the  Society  residing  in 
Scotland.  If  so,  some  arrangements  will  be  necessary,  for  which  opportimity  is 
afforded  by  the  postponement  of  the  Bill  until  next  session.  Whatever  may  be 
the  decision  on  this  point,  it  is  important  that  uniformity  in  qualification  should 
be  maintained,  and  for  this  purpose  both  Boards  should  be  under  the  same 
jurisdiction  and  regulations. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  was  intended  to  comprise  the 
Chemists  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  con« 
stitute  the  two  Boards  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  two  petitions  before  alluded  to,  one  demand,  which 
is  at  variance  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  We  allude  to  the  power  claimed 
by  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  to  examine  and  license  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.    The 

Principle  of  self-government  has  always  been  maintained  as  essential  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society.  The  English  Chemists  resisted  the  proposal  to  refer 
them  to  Apothecaries'  Hall  for  examination,  and  they  organised  themselves  and 
became  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  requisite  jurisdiction,  and 
the  machinery  for  conducting  the  pharmaceutic^  examinations.  As  a  security 
against  any  abuse  of  power,  the  second  clause  of  the  proposed  Bill  provider 
that  the  byelaws  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
to  a  generd  meeting  of  the  Members,  ana  subject  to  this  approval,  the  juris- 
diction is  vested  in  the  Society. 

The  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  regulate  the  examination  of  the 
Members  of  their  respective  bodies,  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  enjovs  a 
similar  privilege.  The  Chemists  ask  no  more,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less. 
It  is  obvious  that  much  confusion  would  arise,  if  every  Medical  or  Surreal 
College  were  to  participate  in  the  functions  of  examining  and  licensing  Chemists. 
There  would  be  no  uniformity  of  qualification.  It  would  be  the  interest  of 
each  Examining  Board  to  attract  candidates  by  lowering  the  standard  of  exami- 
nation. The  Chemists  would  sacrifice  their  independence,  and,  instead  of  being 
united  into  one  body,  would  become  half-bred  licentiates  of  the  several  Medici 
Colleges,  a  kind  of  parasitical  nondescript,  deriving  their  locus  standi  from 
Colleges,  which,  having  taken  their  fees,  would  not  acknowledge  them  as 
Members. 

The  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  reference  to  the  Pharmacy 
Bill,  are  subjoined.  We  may  here  observe,  that  the  postponement  of  the 
Bill  until  next  session,  must  not  be  considered  as  a  source  of  discourage- 
ment. It  is  a  step  in  advance  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  measure  of  this  description, 
on  a  subject  so  little  understood  in  the  House,  and  generally  considered 
to  be  intricate  and  difficult,  should  pass  without  due*  consideration.  Al- 
though the  prospect  at  one  time  appeared  favourable,  the  late  period  of  the 
session,  and  the  pressure  of  other  business  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the 
Bill.  It  would  not  have  been  policy  under  these  circumstances  to  hazard  its 
rejection  by  a  division,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  take  the  second  reading  on 
the  terms  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
question  should  be  resumed  at  the  commencement  of  next  session.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  furdier  amendments  may  be  suggested. 

The  Pharmacy  Bill  has  been  favourably  noticed  in  most  of  the  Medical  journals. 
The  Medical  Times  is  an  exception — a  circumstance  easily  understood.  The 
Medical  Times  is  a  journal  which  aspires  to  rival  the  Lancet.  Mr.  Wakley,  iJie 
editor  of  the  Lancet^  having  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  Pharmacy  Bill, 
the  editor  of  the  Medical  Times  of  course  cuts  it  up.  The  publisher  of  this 
Journal  is  also  the  publisher  of  the  Medical  Times,  and  naturally  favourable  to 
controversy  as  a  stinatdus  to  circulation.  This  editorial  flatus  does  not  afiect  the 
merits  of  the  question  at  issue. 
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BILL. 

Thvrsday,  June  12. 

Mr*  Jacob  Bell  xnored  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  granting  permission  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  regnlate  the  qualifications 
of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  for  other  purposes  in  connection  with  the  practice 
t)f  Pharmacy. 

Mr,  Henley  objected  to  the  granting  of  this  permission  without  due  consideration, 
and  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  Bill  It  might  injure  a  numerous  and  useful 
class  of  tradesmen,  and  notice  onght  to  be  given  to  the  parties  concerned  in  case  they 
might  object  to  the  Bill.  The  rules  of  the  House  required  that  Bills  affecting  trade 
should  pass  through  a  committee  of  the  lyhole  House  before  the  first  reading,  and  if 
fiuch  Bills  were  to  be  hurried  through  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night  without  discussion 
this  object  would  be  frustrated. 

Mr.  Bell  explamed  that  the  Bill  was  supported  by  the  parties  who  would  be 
affected  by  it,  and  that  it  contained  a  provision  exempting  all  persons  already  in 
business  from  any  injurious  interference, 

Mr.  HEMLEY.^-Then  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  Bill  to  create  a  monopoly  in  favour 
of  ignorance. 

I^ave  was  granted  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

FHday,  June  13. 

The  Pharmacy  Bill  was  read  the  first  time, 

Wednesday,  July  2. 

]^[r.  Jacob  Bell  moved  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  the  object  of  which 
-was  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  to  establish 
the  principle  that  all  those  who  compounded  the  prescriptions  of  Medical  men 
should  be  educated,  and  should  pass  an  examination.  If  it  were  necessary  for 
Physicians  to  pass  an  examination  before  they  were  permitted  to  practise,  it  was  of 
course  of  equal  importance  that  the  persons  who  furnished  the  remedies  they  pre- 
8crib€»i  should  be  able  strictly  to  obey  the  directions  of  the  Physicians.  This 
principle  was  not  new:  it  was  recognized  more  than  200  years  ago.  The  first 
incorporation  of  Apothecaries  took  place  in  the  year  1617,  that  body  then  holding 
■the  position  which  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  occupied  at  the  present  day.  The 
cumber  then  incorporated  was  1 14,  that  being  the  number  of  the  Physicians  at  that 
time  in  practice.  In  1694  their  growing  importance  was  shown  by  their  being 
•exempted  from  serving  on  juries.  About  the  year  1700  they  found  it  necessary  to 
adopt  more  stringent  measures  for  enforcing  education,  and  restraining  incompetent 
tpersons.  In  1748  a  new  Charter  of  Incorporation  was  granted  to  them,  giving 
power  to  examiners  to  go  into  shops  and  examine  drugs.  In  1794,  various  abuses 
having  arisen,  an  association  of  Apothecaries  was  formed,  meetings  were  held,  and  a 
house  was  taken  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  to  procure 
the  passing  of  a  law  to  reform  the  abuses  then  prevalent.  That  association  only 
continued  for  a  year  or  two.  The  most  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  Apothe- 
caries, was  in  1815.  For  three  years  previously  to  that  time,  the  profession  had 
been  in  a  state  of  excitement  on  the  subject,  and  in  1815,  an  Act  was  passed,  called 
the  Apothecaries'  Act,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  answered  the  desired  object, 
although  it  contained  exemptions  which  in  some  degree  diminished  its  efficacy.  By 
this  time,  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  had  increased  so  much  in  numbers,  and 
Acquired  so  much  influence,  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  Bill  through  the 
House  without  some  compromise.  A  clause  in  that  Bill,  therefoi*e,  exempted 
Chemists  and  Druggists  from  its  operation.  The  examination  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Company  was  a  general  one,  and  comprehended  medical  practice  in  all  its  branches. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  the  Apothecaries,  who  had  now  become  general  practitioners, 
had  been  gradually  receding  from  Pharmacy,  and  had  become  more  identified  with 
medicine  and  surgery,  while  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  had  taken  the  place  which 
had  been  left  vacant  by  the  Apothecaries.  If,  therefore,  enactments  for  regulating 
the  qualifications  of  Apothecaries  were  necessary  when  they  were  the  regular  vendors 
and  dispensers  of  medicine,  similar  regulations  were  equaUy  necessary  for  those  who 
now  performed  the  same  functions  under  the  name  of  Chemists  and  Druggists.  In 
1834  a  Parliamentary  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  laws  which 
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Teg^nlated  ihe  nedDCai  profeamiB.    Since  that  time,  nine  Bsiis  had  been  katroduoed  in 
the  regulation  of  the  profession.    Some  of  these  Bills  had  proposed  to  affect  Chemists 
and  Druggists  by  their  provisions,  the  object  being  to  provide  for  an  education  and 
examination  of  the  dispensers  of  medicine  which  should  make  them  as  competent  to 
perform  their  duties  as  were  the  prescribers  of  medicine  to  perform  theirs.    But  the 
most  determined  opposition  -had  been  made  to  these  Bills  by  the  C^eraiets  and 
Druggists,  because  it  was  pn^osed  to  impose  -serere  restarictaons  upon  them,  and  pfane 
them  under  the  Apothecaries'  Company  for  examination.    It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  would  consent  to  be  placed  imder  the  jurisdidion  of 
the  Apothecaries'  Company.    The  Apothecaries  had  not  been  sabjeeted  to  extraneous 
jurisdiction,  and  the  Qiemists  asserted  their  right  to  independenoe.    Tltey  had  no 
objection  to  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  the  body,  but  they  opposed  1^ 
Bills  that  referred  them  to  the  Hall  for  th^r  diplomas.    The  Hon.  Member  for 
Kinsale  (Mr.  Hawes)  had  brought  in  a  Bill  in  1840,  which  had  been  opposed  for  the 
reasons  before  stated,  on  which  he  withdrew  the  Ktl  and  brou^t  in  another,  in  wMcb 
^no  allusion  was  made  to  Chemists.    This  they  considered  was  adding  insult  to  mjury, 
as  it  did  not  even  recognize  their  existence.    But  they  were  toM  that  tbe  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  their  body  -could  not  be  entHrusted  to  themselves,  'because  they 
were  not  united  and  incorporated.    They  had  no  representative  organization.    They 
l^n  organized  themselves  into  a  body,  and  in  1 843  obtained  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration.   That  body  had  since  that  time  been  in  active  operation,  and  had  effected 
considerable  good.     The  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  of  this  country  were  stiU  far 
behind  those  of  France  and  Germany  in  point  of  education  ;  but  if  the  present 
movement  should  extend  the  powers  of  the  Society,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twenty  years,  t^e  Pharmaceutic^  Chemists  of  Gveat 
Britain  would  be  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country.    At  present,  any  person, 
however  ignorant,  might  call  himself  a  Chemist,  and  dispense  medicines,  and,  though 
the  Pharmaoeuti<»l  Society  had  instituted  an  examination,  and  taken  all  the  pains 
tliey  could  to  improve  educatkn,  yet  aU  were  not  willing  to  submit  to  an  examiaatioB; 
nor  to  go  tlirough  the  dr«dgeiy,'expense,  and  delay  of  qvalifying  themselves,  seeing 
that  even  if  they  bailed  in  their  -examination,  and  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  v«ry 
elements  of  the  science,  they  might  snap  their  fingers  at  the  examiners,  and  set  up  in 
business  the  next  day.    The  necessity  of  compi^sory  examinations  was  pointed  out  in 
strong  terms  by  the  late  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  inMs  evidence  before  the  ParliamentaryCom- 
mittee  in  1 834.  Having  replied  to  the  other  questions,  and  being  asked  wheth^  he  had 
any  other  remark  to  make,  be  said :  *<  Nothing  occurs  to  me  at  the  present  moment, 
but  the  necessity  of  enforcing  examinations.  If  examinations  are  not«nforoed,  the  pro- 
fession will  never  be  a  profession  of  much  usefulness.    The  Apothecaries*  Compasiy 
faave  done  infinite  service  to  this  country,  by  getting  their  Bill  enacted.    I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  faults  in  the  Bill :  I  scarcely  know  it  fmiSaet 
than  by  its  defects.    But  when  I  began  to  teach  the  profession,  I  used  to  lam^it 
that  there  was  no  enforcing  examination  ;  educaticm  was  left  to  accident,  and  the 
residt  was,  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  the  pupils  attend  with  any  degree  of  regu- 
larity.   But  as  soon  as  the  Apothecaries'  Bill  was  passed,  all  began  to  feel,  that  fay 
being  idle,  they  might  be  a  disgrace  to  themselves  and  l^eir  ^Bmiiies,  and  then  they 
studied  intensely,  and  I  do  very  much  attribute  to  the  Apothecaries'  BiU,  the  great 
improvement  the  general  pracrtition^  has  undergone  in  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty 
years."    The  object  of  the  pzesent  Bill  was,  not  to  give  a  medical  character  to  the 
l^ody,  but  to  make  it  strictly  PharmaceuticaL    The  Honourable  Merab^  for  Oxford- 
shire ohjected  to  the  BiU  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  interfere 
with  a  large  class  of  tradesmen,  and  might  seriously  injune  individuals  who  had  a 
vested  interest  in  the  trade,  and  the  Hon.  Manber  said  further  that  the  Bill  was  i» 
grant  a  monopoly  of  a  trade  in  favour  of  particular  persons.    He  hoped  he  should  be 
able  to  show  that  the  Bill  was  so  framed  as  to  steer  between  tliese  two  rocks.    It  was 
not  so  stringent  in  its  provisioBS  as  any  of  the  Medical  or  Pharmacy  Bills  hitherto 
introduced.    It  did  not  prppose  a  penalty  upon  the  person  who  sold  an  ounce  of 
Epsom  salts,  or  an  ounce  of  senna,  it  <mly  imposed  a  penalty  upon  persons  who 
should  deoeive  the  puMic  by  as»iming  a  name  that  did  not  belong  to  them.    The  BiU 
would  not  be  retrospective  in  its  operation,  for  after  a  man  had  commenced  business, 
it  would  be  unjust  for  the  law  to  step  in  and  prevent  Mm  from  obtaining  his  daily 
bread.    Any  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  su<^  a  body  must  be  gradual. 
What  ParHament  could  do,  was  to  i»revent  the  evil  from  gmng  any  further,  and  as 
each  individual  went  off  the  stage,  his  place  would  be  supplied  by  one  who  had 
received  a  suitable  education.    By  this  means,  in  about  ten  or  tw^aty  years,  a  great 
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ifflprovenmitiroald  be  Tiiifale.  It  wm  not  ihe  year  18S1  &ey  irete  leg^latiog^  £»*, 
^t  1860  or  1870,  aad  by  thai  time,  he  (Mr,  Bell)  expected  to  see  a  great  improve- 
ment  manifest.  The  Bill  inigfat  not  be  perfect,  and  certain  amendments  might  be 
intpodoced  in  committee.  It  was  the  object  of  the  Bill  to  effect  what  Parliament  had 
been  for  many  years  endeaTonring  to  carry  oat,  bat  which  had  been  fmstrated  ior 
want  tyf  the  co-operation  of  the  parties  concerned.  It  was  only  by  the  united  efforts 
of  that  Honse  with  the  parties  ooncemed,  tiiat  the  desired  object  eouid  be  effected, 
fie  was  told  there  was  not  mach  chance  of  passing  this  Bill,  because  it  was  connected 
with  the  medical  professioa.  He  had  also  been  told  tiiat  the  entire  professioa  o^ght 
to  be  legislated  for  in  one  measave.  But  it  was  becanse  all  BiUs  oompreliending  the 
regnlaHon  of  the  entire  pro^sion  bad  always  been  opposed,  that  care  had  been 
taken  to  keep  ^he  present  Bin  distinct  and  istAaiedL  He  hoped  that  it  would  pass 
without  modi  difik^ty,  and  he  deprecated  its  postponement  to  another  sessicm, 
from  which  great  mischief  would  arise.  If  the  Bill  we»  to  become  the  law  of  the 
land  at  all,  the  sooner  it  passed,  and  the  sooner  the  educational  improTement  com- 
menced which  it  was  the  design  of  this  Bill  to  secare,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the 
public.  It  was  said  that  a  Bill  of  this  sort  ought  to  enuouute  from  the  Home  Office. 
Kothing  would  haye  induced  him  to  bring  forward  a  measure  on  this  subject  if  Her 
Majesty's  Mioistors  could  have  been  persuaded  to  wndertake  it.  But  during  i^ 
last  six  or  -dght  years,  numerous  memorials  to  the  Secrotary  of  State  for  the  Hraie 
Department,  and  petitioBs  to  that  House,  had  been  presented  from  Chemists  and 
Druggists  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  praying:  for  such  a  BUL  In  tin  year  1847, 
296  petitions  had  been  presented  to  that  House,  eoutaiaing  10,850  signatures  in 
farour  of  such  a  Bill.  He  had  now  introduced  it,  with  the  permissioD  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  if  it  were  ol^ected  that  it  ought  not  to  be  in  priTate  hands, 
he  should  be  glad  to  hand  it  -o^r  to  the  Home  Secretary,  who,  if  he  would  pass 
^ther  l^at  Bill  or  any  BiM  having  the  ssme  tendency,  would  confer  a  great  benefit  on 
the  public  and  the  profesnon.  He  tberefoie  moTod  that  the  BSH  be  read  a  second 
time. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  when  the  House  ihad  had  before  it  for  the  last  twenty  years 
one  Bill  after  another  legislating  for  the  meoBcai  profiessioD,  he  had  not  mnchfuth 
in  the  socoess  of  any  measure  pro&srang  to  regulate  thst  profession.  This  and 
preceding  Goremments  had  found  difficulty  eBougfa  in  dealing  with  the  three  medical 
bodies  already  in  existence — liie  O^lege  of  Physicians,  the  CoUege  of  Bivgeosis,  and 
the  Apothecaries  Company — and  now  it  was  pnyposed  to  add  another  iaoorpocated 
body  to  the  number.  The  Chemists  and  Druggists  were  exempted,  by  their  own 
request,  Irom  l^e  proTinons  of  the  Apothecaxies  Act  of  1815.  The  Hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  the  Apothecaries'  Company  irad  gone  to  another  sphere,  and  that  tliey  had 
become  Medical  Practitioners;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the  duty  proposed  to  be  devolyed 
upon  this  Pharmaceutical  body  ought  to  be  the  doty  of  the  Apoiliiecaries'  Company. 
He  wisAied  to  know  whether  any  inquiry  had  been  made  by  the  Government,  of  iie 
three  established  bodies  to  know  whether  the  duties  proposed  to  be  giir»i  to  the  new 
body  could  or  ought  to  be  performed  by  any  of  Hiem  ?  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
addition  of  a  fourth  ParUamentary  body  of  medical  men,  invested  with  a  monopoly 
in  its  particular  bumness,  woidd  only  complicate  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and 
interfere  with  that  general  neasore  which  it  was  so  essential  to  hare  enacted  for  the 
leguSation  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  profession  at  large.  The  Chemists  and 
Druggists  were,  doubtless,  a  very  valuable  set  of  men,  and  ought  to  be  properly 
educated,  but  it  was  quite  undesirable  to  remove  them  fipom  the  sphere  to  which  they 
properly  appertained,  and  in  which  their  usefo^ess  dereloped  itsd£ 

Mr.  Beknal  said,  the  Hon.  Member  for  Montrose  seemed  unaware  of  that  progress 
of  public  opimon  which  imperativeiy  demanded  that  the  class  of  men  practising  the 
bu^ness  of  Chemist  and  Druggist  should  be  greatly  devated  in  the  scale  of  science 
and  knowledge.  At  present  he  was  afiraid  there  were  but  too  many  persons 
employed  as  Cliemists'  Assistants  -who  did  not  comprehend  the  dflcflferenoe  between 
oxslic  acid  and  Epsom  salts,  and  to  whom  the  refoiem^itB  of  iodine,  of  aconite,  and 
other  derelopments  of  recent  science,  were  adtogether  unknown.  He  had  net  seen  a 
"petition  against  the  provisions  of  the  measure.  But  if  there  were  objections,  they 
might  be  remedied  in  committee.  Was  his  hon.  Mend  <Mr.  Hume)  aware  of  the 
good  done  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Sooiety,  whicfc  compriBed  masy  nest  distiaguirfied 
men  ?  Was  it  right  that  any  ignoraart  man  should  be  allowed  to  write  nap  over  his 
door,  <<  Chemist  and  Druggist,"  and  then  sell  iodine  and  sU  l^oee  medidnes  emanating  . 
from  a  high  order  of  chemistry  ?  He  asked,  did  act  a  Chemist  follow  a  precession 
the  most  usefol  to  the  human  race  ?  and  had  he  not  oftentimes  the  lives  of  human 
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beings  in  Ms  hands?  And  did  it  not  often  happen  that  the  dispensation  of  the  most 
dangerous  drugs  were  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  a  silly  uneducated  boy?  The  Bill 
IT  as  clothed  with  that  appearance  of  justice  and  equity  which  entitled  it  to  the 
fayourable  consideration  of  the  House.  It  had  nothing  of  monopoly  in  it,  and  pro- 
vided as  much  as  possible  against  improper  interference  with  other  trades. 

Mr.  Henlet  considered  that  the  Bill  in  its  present  shape  would  not  effect  the 
object  contemplated.  It  was  very  curiously  drawn.  The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Bell)  disclaimed  any  wish  to  turn  Chemists  into  Apothecaries,  but  the  examination 
he  proposed  seemed  very  likely  to  confuse  the  distinction  between  the  two  professions. 
There  was  a  three-fold  definition  of  the  parties  with  whom  the  Bill  meant  to  deal. 
What  was  meant  by  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  ?  He  confessed  he  did  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  that  high-sounding  term.  As  the  Bill  enacted  penalties,  it  was  most 
desirable  to  have  the  classes  defined  to  whom  these  penalties  would  apply. 

Mr.  Bell  explained.    They  were  different  names  for  the  same  class. 

Mr.  Hbnlet. — ^In  that  case  the  three-fold  designation  in  the  Bill  only  encumbered 
it,  and  at  aU  events  there  must  be  an  interpretation  clause.  It  would  be  most  difficult 
to  exclude  from  the  penalties  of  the  measure,  a  useful  class  of  general  dealers  in 
small  towns,  who  sold  salts,  turpentine,  saltpetre,  &c.  There  was  no  provision 
against  the  sale  of  patent  medicines,  or  proprietary  medicines  of  any  kind,  how- 
ever deleterious  their  materials  might  notoriously  be.  The  real  state  of  the  case, 
was,  that  a  Society  set  up  about  seven  years  ago  by  Royal  Charter,  induced  many 
Chemists  to  pay  two  guineas  a  year  for  a  fine  label,  which  they  put  in  their  window, 
with  the  hard  words  ^*  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  "  upon  it ;  but  he  believed  the  bubble 
had  burst,  and  that  the  same  importance  was  not  attadied  to  the  richly-framed  label 
as  the  poor  and  ignorant  were  at  first  inclined  to  bestow.  People  now  went  for  their 
drugs  to  some  honest  respectable  tradesman  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  trust, 
and  had  lost  faith  in  these  gaudy  labels,  which  were  nothing  better  than  show  adver- 
tisements. Nor  did  it  appear  that  there  had  been  any  useful  examination  instituted 
by  this  Pharmaceutical  Society,  the  state  of  which,  he  believed,  required  some 
measure  like  the  present  to  prop  it  up.    He  opposed  the  second  reading. 

Sir  G.  Gbet  said,  he  thought  what  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  this  Bill  would 
convince  the  Honourable  Gentleman  that  he  was  rather  too  sanguine  in  supposing 
that  the  Bill  would  give  general  satisfaction.  He  had  intimated  to  him  privately 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  passing  it  this  session.  It  was  a  Bill  that  ought  to  be 
before  the  public  a  considerable  time  before  he  could  ask  them  to  agree  to  it.  He 
thought  also  this  branch  of  the  subject  ought  not  to  be  conisdered  except  in  con- 
nexion with  the  medical  question  generally,  and  he  felt  very  strong  objections  to 
creating  in  this  body  a  monopoly,  giving  them  an  exclusive  right  to  determine  who 
should,  and  who  should  not,  be  Dispensing  Chemists.  To  the  first  part  of  the  Bill 
he  did  not  see  any  material  objection.  So  far  as  power  might  be  required  for  the 
purpose  of  appointing  examiners,  and  granting  certificates,  he  was  not  aware  that 
there  *was  any  objection  if  that  were  not  followed  by  a  monopoly.  If,  as  he  had 
learned,  the  Hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  make  some  extensive  alterations  in  the 
Bill,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  its  being  read  a  second  time  pro  format  provided 
it  was  understood  that  it  should  not  be  proceeded  with  any  further  this  session. 

Mr.  Cabdwell  approved  of  the  Bill,  but  recommended  the  Hon.  Gentleman  to 
assent  to  this  arrangement,  or  to  move  for  a  Select  Committee  to  investigate  the 
subject. 

Mr.  EwART  was  quite  as  much  an  advocate  for  some  comprehensive  measure  on 
this  subject  as  the  Hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  but  he  felt  that,  in  default  of  a 
general  measure,  a  special  measure  that  was  likely  to  do  good  should  not  be  rejected. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  should  be  thoroughly  investigated. 
He  understood  the  term  '*  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,"  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Henley)  affected  not  to  understand,  to  mean  one  who  applied  chemistry 
to  the  remedies  used  for  the  cure  of  disease;  and  he  begged  to  refer  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman ;to  Scapula's  Lexicon^  if  he  were  desirous  of  investigating  the  etymology  of 
the  word.  (A  laugh).  There  had  of  late  years  been  a  general  resort  to  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates  on  the  part  of  the  learned  professions,  and  he  considered  the 
Bill  before  them  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Bell  consented  to  adopt  the   suggestion  which  had  been  made,  and  to 
have  the  Bill  now  read  proformd  with  the  purpose  of  introducing  such  amendments 
as  had  been  and  might  be  suggested. 
The  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 
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Friday^  July  4. 

Mr.  Waklet  said  the  Pharmacy  Bill  had  been  read  a  second  time  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  would  go  into  Committee  on  Wednesday  pro  forma,  in  order  that 
the  Bill  should  he  printed,  and  that  then  it  should  not  be  proceeded  with  during  the 
present  session.  He  understood  that  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  College  of 
Surgeons  had  no  objection  to  the  Bill,  and  that  the  Apothecaries*  Company  had  only 
one  objection  to  it.  Seyeral  thousand  Chemists  and  Druggists  were  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  and  it  received  no  opposition  from  the  members  of  the  medical  profession. 
TTnder  these  circumstances,  he  wished  to  know  whether  the  Bill  could  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  become  law,  during  the  present  session  ? 

Sir  G.  Grey.— The  Hon.  Member  (Mr.  J.  Bell)  who  had  charge  of  the  Bill,  wished 
to  make  alterations  in  it,  and  after  the  Bill,  with  those  alterations  was  printed,  it 
would  be  ascertained  whether  he  was  right  or  not  in  saying  that  the  Bill  would  give 
general  satisfaction.  From  what  took  place  on  Wednesday,  he  thought  that  obj  ections 
would  be  made  to  the  Bill,  but  if  no  one  opposed  it,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  its 
passing  this  session. 

Friday,  Jidy  9. 

Mr.  J.  Bell  moved  that  the  House  go  into  committee  on  the  Pharmacy  Bill  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  certain  amendments. 

Mr.  Henley  stated,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  had  given  lus  consent  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  not  to  be  pressed  this  year. 

Mr.  BcLL  replied  that  he  had  assented  to  the  understanding,  and  was  bound 
strictly  to  carry  it  out.  But,  in  case  the  House  should  find  the  Bill  as  amended  free 
from  objections,  he  should  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  House. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee,  and  the  amendments  were  inserted. 

Friday f  July  11. 

NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS. 

Mr.  Wakley — After  the  order  of  the  day  has  been  read,  for  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  upon  the  Pharmacy  Bill,  to  move,  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair 
in  order  that  the  Bill  may  proceed  during  the  present  session. 
Mr.  Lacy — In  Committee  on  Pharmacy  Bill,  to  move  the  following  clause: — 
That  it  shall  not  be  lawftil  for  any  person  to  vend,  send  out,  or  deliver  any  lotion, 
liniment,  or  embrocation,  or  any  other  liquid  medicine  or  drug  not  intended  to  be 
taken  inwardly,  or  any  laudanum  or  other  liquid  poison,  or  any  other  liquid  medicine 
or  drug  intended  to  be  taken  as  drops,  or  in  small  doses,  in  some  vehicle,  in  any  other 
than  square  or  polygonal  sided  bottles;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  vend,  send 
out,  or  deliver  any  medicine  to  be  taken  by  way  of  draught  in  any  other  than  in 
round  or  cylindrical  or  in  oval  shaped  bottles. 

Wednesday,  July  16. 

Mr.  Wakley  moved  that  the  House  should  go  into  Committee  on  the  Pharmacy 
Bill.  The  Bill  had  been  read  a  second  time  on  the  understanding  that  it  was  not  to 
be  passed  this  session.  On  Friday  se'nnight  he  had  put  a  question  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  whether,  if  all  objection  M'ere  withdrawn  by  other  parties, 
the  Bill  would  be  allowed  by  the  Government  to  proceed.  The  reply  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  was,  that  if  other  parties  offered  no  opposition  the  Government 
would  offer  none.  The  Hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire,  however,  had  frankly  stated 
his  objections ;  and,  finding  that  there  were  still  such  objections,  he  (Mr.  Wakley) 
would  not  press  the  Bill  further  this  session.  The  measure  was  almost  the  first 
brick  in  the  fabric  of  medical  reform.  The  Members  of  that  House,  however,  he 
found,  had  no  taste  for  physic;  but  he  hoped  that  next  session  the  Bill  would  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  spirit  which  had  at  present  been  shown  to  exist, 
because  the  House  might  be  assured  that  they  could  not  legislate  on  the  subject 
without  rendering  great  service  to  the  public,  whose  interest  it  was  to  have  men, 
highly  educated  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  science,  introduced  into  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  With  respect  to  the  competence  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
for  the  duty  which  it  was  proposed  to  devolve  upon  it,  he  could  say  that  he  had  not 
heard  complaints  made  of  that  Society,  which  had  been  incorporated  for  above 
seven  years.  It  was  disheartening  to  tiie  profession  that  more  than  thirty  years 
should  have  elapsed  since  the  subject  of  medical  reform  was  mooted,  and  yet  not 
a  single  measure  had  been  enacted  by  Parliament  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
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Mr.  Henley  thought  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had  treated  the  House  with  some 
injustice  when  he  accused  them  of  having  a  yery^eat  distaste  for  physic ;  for  they 
wished  to  leave  open  the  trade  in  physic,  which  the  Hon.  Member  sought  to  restrict. 
He  (Mr.  Henley)  viewed  the  Bill  as  dealing  with  one  part  only  cf  a  large  and 
difficult  subject;  and  he  thought  that  more  inquiry  was  necessary.  The  Society  to 
which  refisrence  had  been  made  might  be  well  adapted  for  its  purpose,  but  the  House 
had  no  evidence  on  that  point.  The  Bill  would  give  the  Society  great  power  ;  and 
the  proper  course,  he  thought,  would  be  for  the  Hon.  Member  early  next  session  to 
move  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  with  the  view  of  procuring  further  informar 
tion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  J.  Bell  had  no  objection  to  the  proposed  phm  of  appointing  a  Committee, 
and  he  looked  forward  to  meeting  the  question  in  that  way  when  Parliament 
assembled  next  ses^on.  Feeling  that  he  was  bound  in  honour  not  to  press  forward 
the  Bill  during  the  present  session,  on  account  (^  the  understanding  entered  into  on 
the  second  reading,  he  had  adhered  to  the  spirit  of  that  understanding.  At  the 
same  time,  if  all  objections  had  been  witTidrawn  and  the  House  had  given  assent,  he 
should  have  been  glad  to  proceed  wiiii  the  JMU  at  once.  He  regretted  the  delay 
because,  even  if  the  Bill  had  passed  during  this  session,  several  years  must  elapse 
before  it  would  come  into  complete  operation.  Its  effects  would  be  so  gradual  as 
not  to  injure  anyone.  It  was  not,  as  the  Hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  supposed, 
intended  to  restrict  the  sale  of  medicine,  but  to  raise  t^e  qualifications  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  t^at  buraiess.  He  was  particularly  desirous  not  to  entangle  this  Byi 
with  the  general  question  of  medical  reform.  He  had  watched  the  progress  of  the 
medicjd  reform  Bills  which  had  been  brought  in  and  thrown  out  during  the  last 
sixteen  or  twenty  years,  and  felt  certain  that  another  measure  of  that  comprehensive 
description  would  share  the  same  fate.  He  therefore  thought  each  branch  of  the 
subject  should  be  dealt  wit*i  separately. 

The  order  for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Bill  was  then  discharged. 


PETITIONS  PRESENTED  IN  PAVOUR  OF  THE  BILL. 
jy.B.    The  flgures  in  brackets  denote  the  number  of  Petltions-HN*  Medioal  Praotitioners— 

C.  fihAniiftf.ff — P.  PiibliO. 


Abuigdon(WC. 
Ashburton  (1)  P. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  (3)  M.CP. 
Audlem(l)P. 
Aylsham  (1)  C 
£akewell  (3)K.  C.P. 
Baldock  (3)  M.  P.  0. 
Barnet  (1)  C. 
Barnstaple  (3)  M.  C.  P. 
Bath(3)M.0.P. 
Battle  (l)C. 
Beaminster  (1)  C. 
Sefaington  (1)  P. 
BeW  (1)  0. 
Berkhampstead  (2)  C.  P. 
Berwiok-npon-Tweed  (1)  C. 
BiooBter(3)M.P.€. 
Birkenhead  (3)  M.  0.  P. 
Birmiiigham  (3)  IL  C  P. 
Bloxham  (1)  M. 
Bolton-le-Moors  (8)  M.  C.  P. 
Bozham  (1)  0. 
Bradford,  Wilts  (4)  M.  a  P. 
Brecon  (2)  M.  C. 
Bridgewater  C2)  M.  0. 
Bridport  (8)  M.  C.  P. 
Brighton  (8)  M.C.  P. 
Bristol  and  Clifton  (3)  M.  aP. 
Bromyard  (3)  M  C  P. 
Bnmham  (1)  C. 
Boraham  Market  (1)<S. 
Buniley(8)M.C.P. 
Burrough  (1)  P. 
Burrough-on-the-Hill  (1)  M. 
Burslem  (8)  M.  C.  P. 
Burslem  and  Tunstall  (1)<L 
Biuy  St.  Edmunds  (]J  C. 
Calne  (1)  C 


Cardiff  (DO. 
GarHsle(8)M.  C.  P. 
Carnarvon  ( 8 )  M.  P.  C. 
Oranbrook  (1)  C. 
Chawbent  (1)0. 
Chelmsford  (1)  a 
Cheltenham  (2)  M.  0. 
Chertsey  (1)  P. 
Chester(3)M.0.P. 
Chrifitchuroh,  Sansey  (1)P. 
Colchester  (1)  C. 
Collumpton  (1)  P. 
Congleton  (8)  M.  C.  P. 
Crewkome  (2)  0.  P. 
Cromer  (1)  C. 
Croydon  f8)  M.CP. 
Barlington  a)  O. 
Dartford  (1)  O. 
Deptford  (1)  C. 
Derby  (4)  M.  P.O. 
Bevonport  C1;0. 
Dewsbury  (1)  O. 
Bias  (8)  M.  a  P. 
Doncaster  (8)  M.  a  P. 
Borchester  (1)  0. 
Dover  (1)  O. 
Dudley  (1  C. 
Durham  (8)  M.  C.  P. 
Dunfermline  (3)  M.O.  P. 
Bast  Dereham  (1)  O. 
East  Gnmstead  (1)  0. 
"Emt  Stonehouse  (1)  C 
Edinbiu^h  (1)  C. 
Erremout  (1)  P. 
Elgin  (S)  M.  a  P. 
Eye  (2)  M.  O. 
Exeter  (2)  C.,ri}H. 
Ezmouth  (1)  0. 


Eakenham(l)C. 
Palkingham  (1)  0. 
I'almouth  (1)  O. 
Forres  (1)  0. 
FoQlsfaam  (1)  O. 
01ouceBter(3}M.O.P. 
Oravesend  (1 )  C 
GreatDalby(l)P. 
Great  Grimsby  (1)  C. 
Great  Yarmouth  (1)  C.  ] 
Godalming  (1)  P. 
Ooole(8)M.O.  P. 
GoBfKirt  (1)  0. 
Guildford (4)  M.CP. 
Halesworth(S)M.C.P. 
Halifax  (1)  C 
HateteadiDC 
Hampton  (i)P. 
Hanley  and  Shelton  (1)  0. 
Harieston  (1)  C 
Hartlepool  (1)  P. 

Harwich  a  >P- 

Haxfordnext  Beekham<l)  0. 
Hingham  (1 )  C 
Hitchin(2)M.C 
Hoesthorpe  (1)  M. 
H^  (3)  M.  C  P. 
Holywell  (33M.CP. 
Homcastle  (1)  C. 
Horsham  (1)  O. 
Howden  (1)  C 
Huddersfield  (DC 
Bfi-acombe  (8)  M.  C  P, 
Ipswich  (DO. 
Isleof  Wi0it(2)M.O. 
Kingfltoa-upaa-ThameB  (1)  0. 
Kinffston-upon-Hull  (1;  0. 
.Landport  (2)  C 
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„       (»)M.O.P. 
Ledbtuy(8)]LP.a 
Leeds  ^S)M.  OP. 
Leicester  (i)  G. 
Leominster  CI)  O. 
LewislimBi(2)C.  P. 
U&BKPd  (2)  C.  P. 
Liverpool  (6)  M.C.  P. 
Llandillo  (3)  M.  C.  P. 
LoddoiKDCL 
LmmIoii  (7)  C  (9)  H^  (6)  P. 

Baa^Mnitor  (DP, 

B^hzittl<Siieeii(2)  P.  C. 

Bi8hoiM|»te(2)C.P. 

Brewer  Street  (1)  P. 

Gamberwell,  Walworth,  and 
Peckfaam(4)P.,(l)G. 

CuDden  Town  (1)  C. 

Chelsea  (1)  P. 

Chelsea  and  Brompton  (2)  P., 

a)M..a)a 

Christ  Church  District(2)P.C. 
Clapham  (DM. 
Clerkenwell  r6)  C.  P. 
Commercial  Boad  (1)  0. 
Edgware  Boad  and  Lisson 

^Kive  (2)  IC  P. 
Penflhurch  Street  (1)  P. 
Finsbury  (2)  C  P. 
Hackuey  (2)  P.  a 
Haiiipsiiead(4)M.C.P. 
Holbom  (1)€. 
Hoxton  C3)  C.  P. 
BoKton  New  Town  (2)  P.  C. 
Hoxton  Old  Town  (8)  P. 
Islis«ton  (2)  P. 
IfiHii«ten(4)C.P. 
King  William  Street  (1)  P. 
KenSiBhTown(2)M.P. 

LnfeniuS^^t  (1)  P. 

Limehouse  (2)  C-  P. 

Lad^te  Hm  (1)  C. 

MayPair  (1)  P, 

New  North  Boad  (DP. 

NottingfaiU  (2)  P. 

Oxford  Sta«et  (!)  P. 

Faddaii0ton(2)P. 

Paddington  and  Maryleboiie 
(ID  M.  C.  P. 

PentonTiUe  (!)  P. 

Pharmaoeutioal  Society J'eti- 
timi  signed  at  the  Anni- 
versaiy  (66  Signatures) 

Pharmaceutical  Society,  Stu- 
dents in  the  Laboratory  (1) 

BiDoadilly  (!)  P. 

Hndioo(8)P. 

Peatman  Sauare  (1)  P. 

Putney  ana  Fulham  (3)  M. 
CLP. 

BoiOKrt'B  Park  0)  P. 

SfaaAwell  (D  C. 

Shoreditch  cD  G. 


Sloane  Street,  (1)  0.  a)  P. 

Spitalfields  (2)  P.  C. 

Sonl2hwwk(DO.,(2)P. 

&L  GDorge's,  BkKunsb.  (2)  P. 

St.  Georae,  HttBover  Square 
{2)<5,<S)P. 

St.  Giles  A  St.  George  00  P. 

St.  James  (3)  C.  (2)  P. 

St.Johm'sWood{l)0. 

St.  Marytebone,  St.  James, 
and  otlsM^  Pariabes  (1)  P. 

St.  Paoeras  (1)  P. 

St.  Paul's,  ^aadwell  a)  P- 

Stepney  (8)  C.  P. 

Strand  (2)  C,  (S)  P.,  (1)  M. 

Temple  and  Fleet  StPeet(DP. 

Threadneedle  Street  (D  P. 

Tottenham  Court  Boad  (2)P. 

Westminster  (2)  P.,  (i;  C. 

Whitechapel  (2)  C. 

York  St.,  Westminster  a)  P. 
Long  Sutton  (3)  M.  C.  P. 
Lutterworth  (1)  C. 
LymeBegi8(3)M.C.P. 
Lyndhurst  (1)  C. 
HUnohester  (2)  M.  C 
Market  Harbro*  (3)  M.  C.  P. 
Melrose  a)  M. 
Melton  Mowbray  (3)  M.  C.  P. 
MerthyrT^dvil  (DM. 
Middlesborough  (1)  C. 
Mold  (DM, 
Morpeth  (2)  M.  C. 
Newark-upon-Trent  (1) 
New  Buokenham  (1)  C. 
Newcastle-under-Lyne  CZ)M.C. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne    (8)   M. 

C.P. 
North  Walsham  a)  C. 
Norwich  (S)M.  C.P. 
Nottingham,  Town  audGonnty 

(3;  M.CP. 
Otley(2)M.C. 
OttishaU  (1;  G. 
Oxford  (3)  M.  G.  P. 
Peterborough  (8)  M.  C.  P. 
Portsmouth  (1)  C. 
Plymouth  (DC. 
Preston  (3)  M.  C  P. 
Bamsgate  (1)  C. 
Beading  1  G. 
Beigate  (2)  P.  G. 
Bichmond  and  Twickenham 

^3)  M.  C.  P. 
Bichmond,  York  (3)  M.  C.P. 
Bdpon  (1)  0. 
Bochdale(3)M.C.P. 
Bochester  (1)  C 
Bugbjr(DC. 
Buthin  (1)  M. 
Sandgate  (1)  M.  G. 
Scarborough  (2)  M.  G. 


Selbya)CL 
fielwood  (1)  G. 
I^wriiesbury  (3)M.G.P. 
6hefield<3)M.G.P. 
Shepton  Mallet  (1)  G. 
Sherborne  (1)  C. 
Slough  <1)  P. 
SomerW  (2)  M.  P. 
South  Shields  (3)  M.  G.  P. 
Sonthaanpton  (1)  C. 
Sowerby  Bridge  (S)  M.  &  P. 
Stafford  (8)  M.  C.  P. 
Stalybridge  (8)  M.  G.  P. 
StamCmrd  (1)  C. 
StocbKirt  (1)  C  (1)  M. 
StocktoD-on-Tees  (1)  C. 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  Fentonand 

Longton  (1)  G. 
Stourbridge  (1)  M.,  a)  G. 
Stowmarket  (S)  M.  a  P. 
Stratford-on-Avon  (2)  M.  G. 
Stratton,  St.  Mary  (1)  C. 
Swansea  (2)  M.C. 
Tavistock  (1)  G. 
Teignmouth  (2)  M.  C. 
Tenterden  (1)  C. 
Thirsk(2;M.C. 
Thomey  (1)  C 
Thorpe  SatchTille  (1)  P. 
Tickhm(2)C.P. 
Tonbridge  (DC. 
Tonbridge,  Wats.  (D  C 
Torquay  (1)  C. 
Torre  (2)  M.  P. 
Truro  (1)  C. 
Tunbridge  WeUs  (1)  G. 
Twyford(2)M.P. 
Uttoieter(3)M.G.P. 
Uxbridge  (2)  M.  C. 
Wakefield  (1)  G. 
Walsall  (1)  C. 
Waltham  (1)  C. 
Warrington  (1)  G. 
Warwick  (2)  M.  G. 
Watt<m  (1)  P. 
Watton  a)  C. 
Wednesbury  (3)  M,  C.  P. 
Wellington  (1)  C. 
Westbuiy  (1)  C. 
Wetherby  (1)  P. 
Weymouth  (3)  M.  G.  P. 
Wiokham  Market  (1)  C. 
Wigan(3)M.C.P. 
Wigan  (S)  M.  C.  P. 
Windsor,    Eton,  and  Slough 

a)c. 

Wolverhampton  (1)  C. 
Woodbridge  (2)  C.  P. 
Woolwich  (D  C. 
Wootton-under-Bdge  (l)  C 
Worcester  (4)  M.  C.  P. 
Wymondham  (1)  G. 
York  (3)  M.  C.  P. 


Total  NiniBER  opPbtitiokb  558— ^^fatubeb  15,264. 


PETITIONS  AGAINST  THE  PHARMACY  BILL. 

THB  PBTITIOB'  07  THE  BOTAL  COLLEGE  OT  SUSaEOlTB  OF  EDTSBTTSiaV, 

(Presented  by  Sir  W,  €i^<m  Craig  J 
Humbly  sheweth, 
That  vour  i)etltioners  have  seen  a  oopy  of  a  Bill  -now  under  consideration  of  your  Honourable 
Home,  for  regulating  the  qualifications  of  I%annaoett1acal  Chemists,  Chemists  and  Druggists, 
and  I^pensing  Chemists  in  Great  Britain,  the  obijects  of  which,  inter  alia,  are  to  confer  on  a 
Pharmaceutical  Society  in  London  powers  to  examine,  Uoenoe,  and  renter  persons  thus 
designated,  and  to  prosecute  persons  practising  in  any  of  the  above  capacities,  or  assuming  any 
of  the  above  titles  m  any  part  of  Great  Britain  without  being  registered  by  them. 
That  this  Bill  appears  to  your  petitioners  to  be  objectionable  on  the  following  grounds  :— 
1.  That,  assuming  it  to  be  desirable  that  means  should  be  provided  for  giving  a  legal  status  to 
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Chemists  and  Drunists  who  are  not  Medical  Pnotitioners,  it  appears  to  your  petitioners  very 
inexpedient  that  tms  power  should  be  conferred  on  any  one  body,  and  that  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists from  every  part  of  Great  Britain  should  be  obliged  to  resort  to  a  Society  in  London  for 
an  examination  and  a  qualifloation  which  can  easily  be  had  in  Scotland. 

2.  That  by  the  17th  and  18th  clauses  of  the  Bill  it  appears  that,  while  the  right  of  Medical 
Practitioners  to  practise  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  is  preserved,  the  right  of  assuming  the  title  of 
Chemists  and  Druggists  or  anv  similar  titles  is  revised  to  them,  unless  registered  in  terms  of  the 
Bill,  and  therefore  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  an  examination,  which  in  their  case  is  altogether 
unnecessary.* 

8.  That  your  petitioners  have  long  possessed  powers  of  examining  in  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy, 
which  have  been  renewed  and  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1860,  and  a  charter  of  Queen 
Victoria  in  the  present  year;  and,  being  perfectly  competent  and  also  willing  to  confer  qualifl- 
cationain  this  department,  separately  from  the  qualifications  they  now.  give  to  their  licentiates, 
or  to  combine  with  other  competent  bodies  now  existing  in  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  oo)ifer- 
in^  such  qualifications,  if  this  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  the  L^slature,  th^  beg  to  object  to 
bemg  superseded  in  these  functions  throng  the  provisions  of  the  ftrojected  Bill. 

Ma^  it  there  please  your  Honourable  House  to  take  the  premises  into  your  consideration, 
and  either  to  reject  the  present  Bill,  or  so  to  amend  it  as  to  confer  on  your  jpetitioners  powers 
to  examine  and  register  Chemists  and  Druggists  for  every  part  of  Great  JBritam. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

James  Stub,  President. 

The  HT7UBLE  PETrriow  op  the  Pacultt  op  Phtsiciajts  and  Subqeons  op  Glasgow, 

(Presented  by  Mr,  Archibald  Haatie) 
Sheweth, 
That  a  Bill  is  presently  depending  before  your  Honourable  House  "for  regulating  the  Qualifi- 
cations of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  for  other  purposes  in  Connection  with  the  Practice  oi 
Pharmacy,"  to  which  Bill  the  Petitioners  have  to  urge  the  following  objections :—       _    ^ 

1.  That  the  real  object  of  this  Bill,  although  somewhat  disguised,  is  to  constitute  "  The  Phar- 
maceutical Society  of  Great  Britain"  the  only  medicalt  body  entitled  to  examine  and  to  wra 
certificates  to  persons  desirous  of  exercising  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  the  business  or  calling 
of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  Chemists  and  Druggists,  or  Dispensing  Chemists.  .    , ,_     .^ 

2.  That  the  granting  of  the  exclusive  licensing  powers  and  privileges  contemplated  oy  M»d 
Bill  to  the  promoters  thereof  would  be  to  the  great  prejudice  of  many  presently  existing 
licensing^  bodies  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  particular  to  the  Petitioners,  who  have  long 
and  efficiently  exercised  similar  powers  and  privileges,  and  which  were  renewed  and  confirmed 
to  them  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty. 

3.  That  it  would  be  both  ui^ust  and  unnecessary  to  compel  parties  resident  m  Scotland 
desirous  of  becoming  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  Chemists  and  Druggists,  or  Dispensing  Chemists, 
to  repair  to  London  for  examination  and  licence  so  long  as  there  are  properly  authorized  bodies 
in  their  own  country  ready  and  willing  to  perform  that  duty.  ,  ^,   ^  ,^  . 

4.  That,  although  by  the  seventeenth  section  of  said  Bill  it  is  professedly  declared  that  it  is 
not  intended  to  abridge  or  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  several 
bodies  therein  referred  to  and  enumerated,  yet  by  the  eighteenth  section  of  said  BiU  this  noi> 
interference  clause  is  rendered  totally  inoperative  and  ineffectual  by  its  being  thereby  declared 
that  the  persons  expressly  exempt  from  the  operation  of  said  Act  shall  not,  in  the  conduct  ot 
their  several  professions  or  occupations,  use  or  assume  the  only  names  or  titles  which  could 
distinguish  them,  and  make  it  known  to  the  public  that  they  exercised  such  professions  or 
occupations.* 

6.  That  the  petitioners,  the  faculty  of  Physicians  and  Sur^ns  of  Glasgow,  are  not  even 
named  among  the  parties  in  the  seventeenth  section  of  said  Bill,t  who  are  proposed  to  be  ex- 
empted from  its  operation,  and  who  are.  notwithstanding,  a  body  possessing  the  same  powers 
and  privileges  in  point  of  licensing  as  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  whose  rights 
are  thereby  recognised;  and 

6.  That,  in  the  expectation  of  a  general  measure  of  medical  reform  being  introduced  and 
carried  in  Parliament,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  create  any  new  body  who  would  necesswily 
reouire  to  concur  in  such  measure,  the  parties  presently  interested  being  already  more  than 
sufficiently  numerous  and  antagonietio  to  render  the  carrying  of  such  very  desirable  measure 
one  of  great  difficulty. 

But,  if  it  does  seem  desirable  to  the  Legislature  that  mere  Dispensers  of  Medicines  should  be 
licensed  as  such  seimrately  from  possessing  qualifications  of  a  higher  order  entitling  them  to 
prescribe,  of  which  the  present  licensing  bodies  in  England  and  Scotland  are  the  legally  ap- 
pointed judges,  then  your  petitioners  will  continue  to  exercise  the  powers  abready  possessed  bv 
them  in  reference  to  the  examination  and  licensing  Pharmacians,  either  separately,  as  at  present, 
or  in  connection  with  the  other  licensing  bodies  in  Scotland,  such  licences  beinp  declared  in  the 
Act  sought  to  be  obtained  to  confer  equal  privileges  with  those  held  by  parties  in  possession 
of  the  licence  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  London  intended  to  be  constituted  by  the  present 
Bill. 

Ma^  it  therefore  please  your  Honourable  House  that  the  said  Bill  shall  not  pass  into  law;  or 
that  It  shall  be  so  modified  as  to  confer  similar  powers  to  those  contemplated  in  reference  to  the 
London  Pharmaceutical  Society  on  your  petitioners,  either  singly  or  in  connection  with  the 
other  licensing  bodies  in  Scotland,  as  to  your  Honourable  House  may  appear  for  the  public 
benefit. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 
James  Watson,  M.D.,  President  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow. 

*  The  clause  to  which  this  alludes  is  erased.— Ed. 
I  ?^®  ^^^^  Medical  is  erroneously  substituted  for  Pharmaceutical.— Ed. 
X  Ihe  17th  clause  was  intended  to  exempt  all  legally  qualified  Medical  Practitioners  ftrom 
any  interference,  and  if  not  sufficiently  explicit,  may  be  amended.— Ed. 
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We  publish  the  following  for  the  information  of  several  of  our  correspondents 
who  have  adverted  to  the  subject  of  exemption  from  serving  on  juries,  &c. 

A  Bill,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  exempt  Veterinary  Surgeons  and  Professors  and 
Teachers  of  Veterinary  Colleges  or  Schools  from  serving  on  Juries  and  other  Offices," 
having  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  was  brought  to  the  Commons  on  the  26th  of  June. 

In  committee,  July  21st,  Mr.  Bouverie  opposed  the  Bill.  He  said,  on  looking  over 
the  list  of  persons  exempted  from  these  offices,  he  found  that  lawyers  and  medical 
men,  as  well  as  various  other  persons,  were  exempted,  and  if  this  principle  were  ex- 
tended indefinitely,  it  was  impossible  to  say  where  it  might  end.  Engineers  might 
say  that  their  presence  at  their  avocations  was  absolutely  necessary,  stokers  of 
railway  companies,  and  many  others,  might  say  the  same.  He  opposed  any  further 
extension  of  the  privilege,  and  moved  that  the  Chairman  do  leave  the  chair.  Mr. 
Bass,  Mr.  Christy,  and  Mr.  Newdegate  supported  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  the 
parties  concerned  were  professional  men,  who  could  not  depute  others  to  perform  their 
duties,  that  the  interruption  occasioned  by  serving  on  juries  occasioned  much  in- 
convenience and  loss  to  their  employers. 

On  a  division  the  Bill  was  thrown  out. 


A  BILL 

(AS  AMENDED  IN  COMMITTEE)  FOR 

REGULATING  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS, 

AND  OTHEB  PURPOSES  IN  CONNEXION   WITH  PHARMACY. 
(The  Clauses  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  were  added  in  Committee.) 

Whereas,  it  is  expedient  for  the  safety  of  the  public  that  persons  exercising  the 
business  or  calling  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  in  Great  Britain,  should  possessja 
competent  practical  knowledge  of  Pharmaceutical  and  general  Chemistry,  and  other 
brandies  of  useful  knowledge:  And  whereas,  certain  persons  desirous  of  advancing. 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  and  of  promoting  an  uniform  system  of  educating  those 
who  should  practise  the  same,  formed  themselves  into  a  Society,  called  ''  The  Phar- 
maceutical Society  of  Great  Britain,*'  which  said  Society  was,  on  the  eighteenth  day 
of  February,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  incorporated  by  Royal 
Charter,  whereby  it  was  provided  that  the  said  Society  should  consist  of  Members 
who  should  be  Chemists  and  Druggists  who  were  or  had  been  established  on  their 
own  account  at  the  date  of  the  said  Charter,  or  who  should  have  been  examined  in 
iuch  manner  as  the  Council  of  the  said  Society  should  deem  proper,  or  who  should 
have  been  certified  to  be  duly  qualified  for  admission,  or  who  should  be  persons 
elected  as  Superintendents  by  the  Council  of  the  said  Society:  And  whereas,  it  is 
expedient  to  prevent  ignorant  and  incompetent  persons  exercising  the  business  or 
calling  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  that  end  it  is  desirable 
that  all  persons,  before  exercising  the  said  business  or  calling,  should  be  duly 
examined  as  to  their  skill  and  knowledge  by  competent  persons,  and  that  a  register 
should  be  kept  by  some  legally  authorized  officer,  of  all  such  persons :  And  whereas, 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  for  extending  the  benefits  which  have  already  resulted 
from  the  said  Charter  of  Incorporation,  it  is  desirable  that  additional  powers  should 
be  granted  for  regulating  the  qualifications  of  persons  who  may  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  for  other  purposes  connected  with  Pharmacy: 
be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Par- 
liament assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 

I.  That  the  said  Charter  of  Incorporation,  granted  to  the  said  Society  on  the 
eighteenth  day  of  February,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  save  and 
except  such  part  or  parts  thereof  as  are  hereby  altered,  varied,  or  repealed,  shall  be 
and  tlie  same  is  hereby  confirmed,  and  declared  to  be  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and 
shall  be  as  good  and  effectual  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
made. 

n.  The  Council  of  the  said  Pharmaceutical  Society  shall  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  alter  and  amend  the  byelaws  of  the  said 
Society  made  and  established  under  or  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration, and  to  make  and  establish  such  new  or  additional  byelaws  as  they  shall 
deem  proper  and  necessary  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  said  Charter  or  by 
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this  Act;  provided  that  all  such  original  bj-elaws,  and  all  altered,  aueoded,  or 
additional  byelaws,  shall  be  confirmed  and  approyed  by  oae  of  Her  Majesty's  prin- 
cipal Secretaries  of  State,  and  by  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  said 
Plltarmacentical  Society:  Froyided  also,  that  the  existing  byelaws  of  the  said 
Society  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  said  Society,  to 
be  held  in  the  month  of  May,  1852. 

(A)  lit  That  at  all  Meetings  of  the  said  Society  at  which  votes  shall  be  given 
for  the  election  of  officers,  aH  Members  entitled  to  vote  may  give  their  votes  either 
personally,  or,  in  cases  of  residence  exceeding  five  miles  from  the  General!  Post-oflfce, 
Saint  Msrtin's-le-Grand,  London,  by  proxies  authorized  by  writing  according  to  the 
form  in  the  schednle  to  this  Act  annexed,  or  in  a  form  to  tbe  like  efiect  under  the 
hand  of  the  Member  of  the  said  Society  nominating  such  proxy,  and  every  prope^- 
sition  at  any  such  Meeting  shall  be  determined  by  the  majority  of  votes  of  the 
patrties  present  including  proxies,  the  Chairman  of  the  Meeting  being  entitled  to  vote 
not  only  as  a  principal  and  proxy,  but  to  have  a  casting  vote  if  there  be  an  equafity 
of  votes. 

(B.)  IV.  That  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  as  a  proxy  unl^s  the  mstmment 
appointing  such  proxy  have  been  transmitted  ^r  the  prescribed  period  to  the  Be- 
gistrar  to  be  appointed  under  this  Act,  or  if  no  period  be  prescribed,  not  less  than 
forty-eight  hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  holding  the  Meeting  at  which  such 
proxy  is  to  be  used. 

V.  The  Council  of  the  said  Pharmaceutical  Society  shall,  within  three  calendar 
months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  appoint  a  fit  and  proper  person  as  a  Begistrar 
under  this  Act ;  and  the  Council  of  the  said  Society  shdl  have  the  power  to  remove 
the  said  Begistrar,  or  any  future  Begistrar  to  be  appointed  under  this  Act,  from  the 
said  office,  and  from  time  to  time  to  appoint  a  new  Begistrar  in  the  room  of  any 
Begistrar  who  may  die,  or  retire,  or  be  removed  from  office  as  aforesaid,  and  also  to 
appoint  and  remove  from  time  to  time  a  Deputy  Begistrar  and  such  Clerks  and 
oifaer  subordinate  officers  as  may  be  requisite  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  thi* 
Act,  and  also  tcpay  suitable  sahiries  to  the  said  Begistrar,  Deputy  Begistrar,  Clerks, 
and  officers. 

VI.  The  Begistrar  to  be  appointed  under  or  by  virtue  of  thi»  Act  shall  from  time- 
to  time  make  out  a  complete  Register  of  all  persons  carrying  on  the  business  of  or 
being  employed  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  who  shall,  in  writing  addressed  to  the 
sadd  Begistrar,  desire  to  be  entered  upon  the  List  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and 
shall  also  furnish  such  evidence  of  their  being  so  employed  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  required  by  the  CouncH  of  the  said  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

yn.  The  said  Begistrar  shall  from  time  to  time  keep  a  proper  Index  of  the 
Bister,  and  all  such  other  Begisters  and  Books  as  may  be  required  by  the  Council 
of  the  said  Society,  and  may  be  necessary  forgiving  effect  to  the  byelaws  of  the  said 
Sodety,  and  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

VIIL  The  Begistrar  to  be  appointed  under  or  by  virtue  of  this  Act  shall  be  bound, 
on  the  application  of  any  person  paying  one  shilling,  to  certify  undter  his  hand 
whether  or  no  any  person  whose  name  and  address  shall  be  furnished  to  him  appears 
in  the  said  Begister,  or  is  a  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  !E^tain, 
or  not ;  and  the  certificate  of  such  Begistrar,  signed  by  the  said  Begistrar,  and 
countersigned  by  the  President,  or  two  Membenr  of  the  (Jouncil,  of  the  said  Society, 
shall,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  be  sufficient  evidwice  of  the  f»et» 
therein  stated  up  to  the  date  of  the  said  certificate. 

IX.  All  such  persons  as  shall  at  the  time  of  1*e  passing  of  this  Act  be  Members  or 
Associates  of  the  said  Rmrmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  said  Charter  of  Incorporation,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  Phaar- 
'"Jjeutical  Chemists,  without  payment  of  any  fee;  and  every  other  person,  not  being 
a  MembsT  of  the  Medical  Profession,  or  practising  under  a  Diploma  or  Licence  of  a 
Medkal  or  Surgical  corporate  body,  who  shaH,  within  one  year  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  present  or  cause  to  be  presented  to  the  said  Begistrar  a  certificate,  and  such 
evideiree  as  the  Council  of  the  said  Society  may  require,  that  such  person  did  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  exercise  the  business  or  calling  of  a  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  in  Great  Britain,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered,  without  the  payment  cf 
any  fee ;  and  the  said  Begistrar  is  hereby  required  to  cause  the  names  of  all  such 
persons  as  shall  be  registered  as  aforesaid  to  be  entered  in  a  list  or  book  provided  for 
tn^  Purpose,  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 

A*  Every  person  who  shall  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  be  engaged  or 
®^PlOyed  as  a  Student,  Apprentice,  or  Assistant  to  any  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  m 
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Giieat  Britain,  and  who  shaU,  within  one  year  after  the  pasaiog  <^  thia  Act,  preseixfe 
or  cause  to  be  presented  to  the  said  Begistrar  a  certificatCr  and  such  evidence  aa 
aforesaid,  that  such  person  was  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  so  engaged  or 
employed  as  last  aforesaid,  shall  he  entitled  to  he  registered  without  the  payment  of 
any  fee;  and  the  said  Registrar  ia  hereby  required  to  cause  the  names  of  all  such 
persoaa  as  shall  be  registered  as  aforesaid^  to  be  entered  in  a  list,  or  book  provided 
for  that  purpose  as  Students,  Apprentices,  or  Assistants  ;  and  the  persons  so 
xegistered  shall  be^  entitled  to  be  registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  on  their 
comaendng  to  exercise  the  business  or  caUing  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 

XL  AU  sseh  persoDs  aa  shall  from  time  to  tijaoe  be  a^Munted  under  or  in  pursuance 
of  the  said  Chaster  of  jBoetpsniamk,  or  the  bjelaws  thereof  or  under  this  Act,  shall 
he,  and  the  same  are  hereby  deehued  to  he  fit  and  prxiiga  persons  to  conduct  all  such 
examinations  as  are  provided  for  or  contenqdated  by  this  Act,  and  shall  respectively 
have  full  power  and  authority  and  are  hereby  authorized  and  en^powered  to  examuie 
all  persons  who  shall  {sesent  themselves  for  examination  imder  the  provisions  of  thi« 
Act,  in  the  Latin  Lsiiguage  and  Classical  Knowledge,  in  Botany,  in  Materia  Medica, 
and  in  Pharmaceutical  and  General  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  any  or  either  of  them^ 
and  to  grant  or  refuse  to  such  persons  as.  in  tlieir  discretion  may  seem  fit,  certifk^tea 
of  competent  skill  and  knowledge  and  qualification  to  exercise  the  businesa  or  ealUng- 
of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  or,  as  the  ease  may  require,  to  be  engaged  or  employed 
as  Students,  Appcentieesy  os  Assistants  reiqpeetively. 

(C>.  XIL  And  to  enable  the  said  Society  to  provide  for  the  Examination  in  Scot- 
land of  such  Students,  Aj^rentices,  or  Assistants  in  Scotland  as  may  desire  to  be 
examined  there,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Society,  and  they  are  hereby  required  to 
appoint  such  fit  and  proper  persons^  in  Scotland,  to  meet  at  Edinhurgb,  aind  to  conduct 
there  all  such  Examinaticxis  as  are  provided  for  and  contemplated  by  this  Act,  with 
sadi  and  the  Uke  powers  and  authodties  -in  respect  th^:«of  as  are  herein  conforred, 
and  to  grant  to  the  persons  to  be  so  examined  such  and  the  like  certificates  as  are 
hereinbefore  specified  and  rdierred  to,  or  to  refuse  the  same  ;  and  aU  the  provisions  of. 
this  Act  sliall  be  equally  applieal^  to  the  Examiners,.  Examinations^  and  parties 
examined  in  Scotland,  as  to  the  Examiners,  Examinations,  and  parties  examined  ia 
England. 

XIIL  Every  such  person  who  shall  have  been  examined  by  the  persons  appointed 
as  aforesaid,,  and  shall  have  obtained  a  Certificate  of  Qualification  fzom  them,  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  registered  by  the  Registrar,  according  to  the  provisions  oi  this  Act, 
upon  production  to  him  of  such  Certificate,  and  upon  payment  of  such  foe  as  shall 
he  appointed  in  pursuance  oi  the  provisions  of  thia  Act;  and  every  such  person  duly 
registered  as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected  aa  a  Member 
of  the  said  Society ;  and  every  sueh  person  dvdy  examiued  and  registered  as  an 
Assistant  to  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  shall  be  ^gible  for  admission  as  an  Associate 
of  the  said  Society;  and  every  such  person  duly  examined  and  registered  as  a  Student 
or  Apprentice  to  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemiat,^  shall  be  eligible  for  admission,  into  the 
said  SBociety,  accwdii^  to  the  byekws  thereof. 

Xiy.  Except  as  hezeinbefore  provided,  no  person  shali  be  entitled  to  be  registered 
under  this  Act  unless  and  until  be  shall  have  obtained  a  Certificate  gf  Examination 
as  hereinbdbre  raeniioiied  from  the  persona  so  appointed  as  aforesaid. 

XY.  From  and  9£^  the  passing  of  this  Act  it  ^all  not  be  lawful  for  any 
person,  not  being  duly  registered  as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  according  to  tbye 
provisions  of  this  Act  (except  persoofr  carrying  on  the  said  business  at  or  before  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  thia  Act,  and  except  the  widows  of  all  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists  having  in  every  case  the  assistance  o£  a  person  duly  qualified  under  this 
Act)  to  exeieise  the  business  or  calling  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  in  any  part  of 
Great  Britain,  under  the  name  or  title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  to  assume  or 
use  the  name  or  title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  to  assuane  or  use  any  other 
name,  title,  sign,  tdsen,  or  emblem  implying  that  he  is-  registered  under  this  Acl^  or 
entitled  to  carry  on  or  exercise  the  business  or  ealliag  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist; 
and  if  any  person,  exc^  the  pers^ms  exempted  by  this  Act,  not  being  duly  regis- 
tered under  this  Act  shaU,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act^  take  or  use  the  name  or 
title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  riiall  use,  display,,  or  exhibit  any  name,  title, 
sign,  token,  or  emblem  implying  that  he  is  a  person  registered  under  this  Act,  or 
entitled  to  carry  on  or  exercise  the  business  or  calling  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist, 
every  such  person  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  ev«y  such  offence  a  sum  not  exceeding 
five  pounds  nor  less  than  two  pounds  ;  and  such  penalty  may  be  recovered  by  the 
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Begistror  to  be  appointed  under  this  Act,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
Council  of  the  said  Society,  in  manner  following  ;  that  is  to  say, 
In  England  or  Wales  by  plaint  under  the  proyisions  of  any  Act  in  force  for  the 

more  easy  recovery  of  small  debts  and  demands  : 
In  Scotland,  by  action  before  the  Court  of  Session  in  ordinary  form,  or  by  sum- 
mary action  before  theSheriflTof  the  County,  or  in  the  Royal  Burghs  before  the 
Magistrate  of  the  Burghs,  where  the  oflfence  may  be  committed  or  the  oflRender 
resides,  who  upon  proof  of  the  offence  or  offences,  either  by  confession  of  the 
party  offending,  or  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  one  or  more  credible  witnesses, 
shall  convict  the  offender,  and  find  him  liable  in  the  penalty  or  penalties  afore- 
said, as  also  in  expenses  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Sheriff  or  Magistrate  in 
pronouncing  such  judgment  for  the  penalty  or  penalties,  and  costs,  to  insert  in 
such  judgment  a  warrant,  in  the  event  of  such  penalty  or  penalties  and  costs 
not  being  paid,  to  levy  and  recover  the  amount  of  the  same  by  poinding: 
Providing  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  Sheriff  or  Magistrate,  in  the  event  of 
his  dismissing  the  action,  and  assoilzing  the  defender,  to  find  the  complainer  liable 
in  expenses;  and  any  judgment  so  to  be  pronounced  by  the  Sheriff  or  Magistrate, 
in  such  summary  application,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  not  subject  to  review- 
by  advocation,  suspension,  reduction,  or  otherwise. 

X VI.  Provided  always.  That  no  action  or  other  proceeding  for  any  offence  under 
this  Act  shall  be  brought  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  commission  of 
such  offence ;  and  in  every  such  action  or  proceeding  the  party  who  shall  prevail 
shall  recover  his  full  costs  of  suit  or  of  such  other  proceeding. 

XYII.  All  and  every  sums  and  sum  of  money  which  shall  arise  from  any  con- 
viction and  recovery  of  penalties  for  offences  incurred  under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  as 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  shall  direct. 

XVUUL.  If  any  Registrar  under  this  Act  shall  wilfully  make  or  cause  to  be  made 
any  falsification  in  any  matters  relating  to  any  Register  or  Certificate  aforesaid, 
every  such  offender  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  con- 
viction thereof,  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  nor  less 
than  two  pounds. 

XIX.  K  any  person  shall  wilfully  procure  by  any  false  or  fraudulent  means  a 
certificate,  purporting  to  be  a  certificate  of  registration  under  this  Act,  every  such 
person  so  offending  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  court  before  whom  such  offender  shall  be  tried  and  convicted,  to  sentence 
such  offender  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  nor  less  than  two  pounds. 

XX.  Provided  always.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend  or  be 
construed  to  extend  to  lessen,  abridge,  or  defeat,  or  in  anywise  to  interfere  with  any 
of  the  rights,  authorities,  privileges,  and  immunities  heretofore  vested  in  and  ex- 
ercised or  enjoyed  by  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  or  of  Surgeons  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London,  or  of  any  person  or  persons  who  may  now  be  or 
hereafter  may  become  entitled  to  practise  as  an  Apothecary  or  Apothecaries  under 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  Majesty  King  George  the 
Third,  intituled  "  An  Act  for  better  regulating  the  Practice  of  Apothecaries 
throughout  England  and  Wales,"  or  any  other  legally  qualified  medical  practitioners, 
but  that  the  said  Universities  and  Royal  Colleges,  and  the  said  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries, and  all  such  person  or  persons  as  aforesaid,  shall  have,  use,  exercise,  and 
enjoy  all  such  rights,  authorities,  privileges,  and  immunities  as  aforesaid,  in  as  full, 
ample,  and  beneficial  a  manner  to  idl  intents  and  purposes  as  they  might  have  done 
in  case  this  Act  had  never  been  passed. 

XXI.  Provided  always.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend  or  be 
construed  to  extend  to  affect  or  in  anywise  interfere  with  the  trades,  businesses,  or 
occupations  of  drysalters,  vendors  of  drugs  or  chemicals  used  for  other  than  medi- 
cinal purposes,  or  makers,  compounders,  or  vendors  of  any  stamped,  patent,  or 
proprietary  medicines,  or  of  horse  or  cattle  medicines,  but  that  aU  such  persons 
respectively  shall  be  entitled  to  carry  on  their  respective  trades,  businesses,  or 
occupations  in  the  same  manner  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  they  respectively 
might  have  done  in  case  this  Act  had  never  been  passed,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  in  so  doing  no  such  person  shall  assume  the  name  or  title  of  a  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist,  or  use,  display,  or  exhibit  any  name,  sign,  token,  or  emblem,  implifying 
that  he  is  a  person  registered  under  this  Act. 

(D.)  XXII.  That  the  term  and  expression  *'  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,''  used  and 
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employed  in  this  Act,  shall  he  construed  to  and  shfdl  comprise  and  include  Chemists 
and  Druggists,  Dispensing  Chemists,  and  ejery  other  name  denoting  a  vendor  and 
dispenser  of  medicines. 

SCHEDULE  BEFBBRED  TO  BT  THE  FOREOOINa  ACT. 

A.  B.  one  of  the  registered  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 

doth  hereby  appoint  C.  1>.  of  to  be  the  proxy  of  the  said  A.  JB.,  in 

his  absence  to  vote  in  his  name  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Members  to  be  held  on  the 

day  of  «    In  witness  whereof  the  said 

A,  B,  hath  hereunto  set  his  hand  the  ^  day  of  18      • 

ORIOXNAIa  AND  EXTRACTED  ARTICIiES. 


O^  KOKUM  BUTTER, 
OR  THE  CONCRETE  OIL  OF  MANGOSTEEK 

BT  JONATHAir  FEBEIBA,   M.D.,   F.B.S. 

I  HATE  recently  received  from  my  friend  Dr.  Frampton,  a  specimen  of 
Kokum  Butter,  or  the  Concrete  Oil  of  Manffosteen,  accompaniea  with  the 
following  extract  from  a  note  written  by  Colonel  Le  Messurier,  by  whom  the  oil 
was  brought  from  India: — 

**  The  Indian  name  of  mangosteen  oil  is  hokum,  Tou  will,  I  think,  find  this  oil  of 
much  use  in  all  cases  of  chapped  skin,  hands,  face,  &c  Either  use  it  scraping  a 
little  on  to  hot  water,  or  by  taking  the  powder  and  rubbing  it  on  the  hands  or  fkce. 

**  The  preparation  is  made  from  the  cold  fruit,  which  is  found  abundantly  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  on  the  western  side  of  India,  from  100  mUes  of  Bombay  to, 
I  believe.  Cape  Cormorin." 

As  very  few  notices  of  this  oil  (or  rather  vegetable  butter)  are  to  be  found  in 
any  works,  a  few  observations  concerning  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  uninteresting  to 
the  readers  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

The  mangosteen  referred  to  by  Colonel  Messurier  as  yielding  this  oil,  is  the 
Garcinia  purpurea  of  Roxburgh,  who  does  not,  however,  notice  the  oil.  He 
observes  that,  *^  Of  this  evidently  very  distinct  species,  I  have  only  specimens 
with  leaves,  and  the  ripe  fruit  sent  by  Dr.  Berry  under  the  name  of  mate 
mangostan,  which  is  found  in  gardens  only,  and  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
brought  from  the  Eastern  ijrchipelago.  It  differs  from  every  other  species  in 
the  whole  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  being  throughout  of 
a  deep  purple  colour,  even  the  pulpy  aril  of  the  seeds." 

In  Grraham^s  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  grounng  in  Bombay  and  its  vicinity  (pub- 
lished at  Bombay  1839)  there  is  the  following  account  of  the  tree  and  oil: — 

"  Gabcinia  fuepubea.  Box.  Flora,  2,  p.  624.  Wright's  Illust,  Na  8,  p.  125. 
Bumph.  Amb.  3,  t,  32. 

^*The  kokum^ — Brindad  of  the  Portuguese;  a  very  elegant  tree ;  head  generally  of 
a  conical  form ;  branches  drooping;  leaves  dark  green,  shining;  fruit  round  and 
smooth,  not  furrowed ;  size  of  a  crab-apple ;  when  ripe  of  a  purple  colour  throughout ; 
it  has  an  agreeable  acid  flavour,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  Workers  in  iron  use 
the  acid  juice  as  a  mordaunt.  A  concrete  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds,  which  is  well 
known,  and  used  at  Goa  for  adulterating  ghee  (Bombay  Courier^  12th  June,  1830)  ; 
in  gardens,  Bombay ;  pretty  common  in  some  parts  of  the  Concan,  in  the  ra?ines  of 
Kandalla." 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  692,  for  1833,  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  oil  (which  the  writer  calls  Kdhdmb^ka^Tely  or  Concrete  Oil 
of  Wild  Mangosteen)  is  thus  described: — 

"The  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  by  boiling.  They  are  first  exposed  for  some 
days  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  then  pounded  and  boiled  in  water :  the  oil  collects  on  the 
surface,  and  on  cooling  concretes  into  a  solid  cake.  When  purified  from  extraneous 
matter,  the  product  is  of  a  rather  brittle  quality;  of  a  pale  yellowish  Ime,  the  shade 
inclining  to  green;  exceedingly  mild  and  bland  to  the  taste,  melting  in  the  mouth 
like  butter,  and  impressing  a  sensation  of  cold  on  the  tongue,  not  unlike  what  is 
experienced  on  allowing  a  particle  of  nitre  to  dissolve  on  the  tongue.    •    •    ♦ 

**  The  quantity  of  the  concrete  oil  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  seeds  may  be 
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taken  at  about  one-tenth.  From  half  a  pound  ayolrdapois,  or  3,500  grains  of  the 
seeds,  I  obtained  360  grains  of  the  concrete  oil  in  a  moderately  pure  state.  The 
aboYe  is  somewhat  more  than  one-tenth ;  and  with  better  management,  the  product 
might  perhaps  be  greater.  It  requires,  however,  long- continued  boiling  to  extract  it, 
and  it  is  still  more  tedious  to  purify  it  from  the  fibrous  matter  of  the  seeds." 

The  same  writer  also  observes  that, 

**  The  concrete  oil  of  the  mangOBteen  might,  I  appidiend,  be  advantageoodj 
introduced  into  pharmaceutical  preparations.  It  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  healing 
application.  I  have  noticed  among  i^s  sensible  properties,  that  it  impresses  a 
lensation  of  cold  on  the  tongue ;  from  which  it  woidd  appear  that  it  powerfully 
absorbs  heat,  as  several  salts  do  in  the  act  of  dissolving.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
this  property  may  often  be  of  general  service  in  wounds  or  sores,  accompanied  with 
inflammation,  which  it  is  desirable  to  abate." 

The  specimens  of  kokum  butter  given  to  me  by  Dr.  Frampten  are  in  cylin- 
drical masses  of  nearly  three  inches  in  diameter  and  between  three  and  four 
inches  lon^. 

Kokum  butter  is  a  solid,  firm,  very  friable  substance.  Between  the  fingers 
it  feels  greasy,  somewhat  like  spermaceti ;  its  cc^our  is  pale  yellow ;  it  has  a 
faint  not  disagreeable  odour.  In  appearance  it  has  considerable  resemblance  to 
a  solid  fat  wnich  was  brought  from  India  some  years  ago  under  the  Bane  of 
Minia  Batta^  or  Stone  OH,  and  which  was  said  to  be  extracted  by  the  natives  of 
Borneo  from  a  tree  which  is  very  abundant  there  (Dr.  B.  D.  Thomson,  Briiuk 
Annual  and  Epitome  of  the  Progress  of  Science^  p.  360.  Loud.  1837).  In  odour, 
however,  it  differs  from  the  specimen  of  Minia  Batta  in  my  possession. 

The  anonymous  writer,  in  the  Bengal  Jountai  above  quoted,  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  difference  between  the  melting  and  congealing  points  of  kokum 
butter.  He  found  that  it  softened  at  from  90°  to  100°,  be^m  to  separate  in  a 
semi-fluid  state  at  106%  was  partially  opaque  at  116°,  but  had  attained  perfect 
fluidity  and  transparency  at  120°.  Its  congealing  point,  however,  he  found  to 
be  90°.  Mr.  Redwood,  who,  at  my  request,  kindly  examined  this  subject,  writes 
me  that  this  butter  ^^  melts  at  about  98°  F.,  remains  fluid  until  cooled  to  7*5°, 
and  when  it  then  begins  to  solidify  the  temperature  rises  to  92°,  at  which  it 
becomes  solid." 

It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  rectified  spirit :  more  so  in  hot  than  in  cold  spirit. 
Mr.  Redwood  found  that  one  ounce  of  rectified  roirit  dissolved  only  1 .7  grs.  of 
the  butter.  In  ether,  however,  it  is  readily  soluble :  one  part  of  the  butter 
dissolving  almost  immediately  in  about  two  parts  of  cold  ether. 

Heated  with  oil  of  vitriol  it  yields  a  crimson  red  solution,  with  tiie  evolution 
of  sulphurous  acid.       

SIMILARITY  EST  THE  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  TWO  SPECIES 
OF  COTYLEDON. 

BY  MB.  W.  PBNNET. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  botanists,  that  the  structure  of  plants  indicates,  with 
more  or  less  correctness,  their  properties ;  thus,  for  instance,  most  of  the  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  orders  Gentianaceie,  Solanaceae,  and  Labiatse,  manifest 
the  properties  peculiar  to  their  order,  bitter,  narcotic,  or  aromatic;  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Plumbaginaces,  are  all  vesicating,  acrid,  and  poisonous, 
whilst  those  classed  together  in  the  family  Musaceae,  are  innocuous  and 
nutritious ;  yet  to  this  general  law  ihere  are  some  exertions,  the  fiunily  L^u- 
minoss  containing  manv  deleterious  plants  with  some  which  are  quite  harmless. 

The  properties  of  plants  are  liable  also  to  be  aflectedby  climate  and  soil,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  (Enanthe  crocata,  which,  when  growing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  is  poisonous,  but  when  found  near  Edinburgh,  is  quite  mert.  The 
fact,  however,  is  sufliciently  general  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  botanist  when 
travelling  in  unexplored  regions,  enabling  him  to  distinguish  plants  which  are 
medidniQ  or  alimentary,  from  those  possessing  neither  medical  nor  dietetical 
properties. 
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As  instances  of 'the  relation  existing  between  the  structure  and  properties  of 
plants,  which  belong  to  the  same  family  or  genus,  are  valuable  to  the  Medical 
I^ractitioner  and  Pharmaceutist,  the  following  notice  of  two  plants  having  similar 
properties,  and  growing  in  different  climates,  may  not  be  altogether  devoid  of 
interest.  In  the  Medical  Gazette  for  March,  1849,  Mr.  Thos.  Salter,  of  Poole, 
pointed  out  to  the  me(£cal  profession  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Cotyledon  um- 
hmcus*  in  the  cure  of  epilepsy. 

Dr.  L.  Pappe,  of  Cape  Town,  in  his  Flora  Capetisis  Medicce  Prodromus^  pub- 
lished in  1850,  thus  describes  a  plant  of  the  same  genus — 

"Cotyledon  orbictdatOj  Linn.  —  Stem  fleshy,  leafless,  elongated,  branchy;  leaves 
opposite,  flat,  obovate,  spatulate,  blunt,  acuminate^  (often)  farinaceously  glaucous, 
with  a  red  border ;  flowers  paniculate,  nodding.  This  succulent  shrub  is  common  in 
mountainous  parts.  The  leaves  are  thick,  and  from  their  shape  called  varken- 
sooren  (pig's  ears).  The  fresh  juice  is  of  service  in  epilepsy,  and  has  been  prescribed 
by  me  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  subject  to  this  frightful  disease.  Not  only  were 
the  symptoms  evidently  diminished,  but  subsequent  attacks  were  less  violent.  The 
leaves  form  an  excellent  application  to  hard  corns,  on  the  removal  of  the  epidermis 
of  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf :  it  is  left  on  the  part  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  when  it 
will  be  found  that  the  juicy  portion  of  the  leaf  is  gone,  and  the  corn  fe^  soft,  and 
may  be  removed  with  ease.  It  should  be  remarked  h^  that  Crassuh  arborescensy 
Willd.,  has  the  same  properties." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  leaves  of  the  Cotyledon  umbilicus, 
or  of  any  other  crassula^eous  plant  in  this  country,  possess  tne  same  property 
of  removing  corns  as  this  plant. 

Specimens  of  the  i^ants,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pappe,  in  his  ProdromuSj  were 
sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  may  be  found  in  the  Cape  department,  No.  4, 
Avenue  M.,  Area  30. 

TINCTURA  FERRI  AMMO]SnO.CHLORIDI.— PA.  Lond. 

The  following  are  the  formulae  for  this  preparation  in  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeias for  1836  and  1851  respectively  :— 


For  1836. 
Take  of  ammonio-chloride  of  iron,  four 

ounces. 
Proof  spirit,  a  pint. 


For  185]. 
Take  of  ammonio- chloride  of  iron,  four 

ounces. 
Proof  spirit  and  distilled  water,  of  each 

a  pint 
Dissolve  and  strain. 

A  fluid  ounce  of  this  tincture  yields,  on 
the  addition  of  potash,  grs.  5.8  of  ses- 
quiozide  of  iron. 


Dissolve  the  amraonio-chloride  of  iron 

in  the  spirit,  and  strain. 

Mr.  PhilUps  states,  in  a  note,  that  a 
fluid  ounce  yielded  by  decomposition 
grs.  5.8  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  two  notes  added  to  these  formulae,  the  one  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Phillips,  the  otlier  on  that  of  the  College,  that  the  strength  of 
the  preparation  was  intended  to  be  the  same  in  the  two  formula ;  yet  the  tinc- 
ture prepared  according  to  the  formula  of  1851,  is  only  half  the  strength  of  that 
made  according  to  the  formula  of  1 836. 

The  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  is  as  follows  :  In  order  to  prevent  the 
deposit  which  occurred  in  the  tincture  of  1836,  the  College  resolved  to  use  a 
weaker  spirit ;  and,  therefore,  directed  half  a  pint  of  proof  spirit  and  half  a 
pint  of  water  to  be  used  as  ^e  solvent  for  the  four  ounces  of  the  ammonio- 
ddoride  of  iron;  but  by  some  accidental  error  the  word  half  {dimiditm)  was 
omitted  in  the  printing. 

As  we  have  authority  for  this  statement,  we  advise  Pharmaceutists  to  make 
the  tincture  of  the  strength  intended  by  the  College.  It  is  desirable,  however, 
that  the  error  should  be  officially  corrected  by  the  publication  and  distribution 
of  the  erratum  on  a  fly-leaf. 

*  This  plant  was  figured  in  the  Phwrmaceutical  Journal  for  May,  1849. 
p2 
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TINCTURA  QVmm  COMPOSITA. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE  PHABMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — In  your  review  of  the  new  London  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  stated  in 
reference  to  the  compound  tincture  of  quinine,  that  the  quinine  is  not  perfectly 
soluble  to  the  extent  ordered ;  in  proof  spirit  it  certainly  would  not  be  soluble, 
and  yet  I  have  found  it  to  be  so  in  tincture  of  orange-peel,  directly  by  means  of 
a  gentle  heat,  or  gradually  if  the  College  directions  are  followed ;  a  slight,  and 
I  think,  unimportant  precipitate  does  indeed  take  place ;  and  the  same  occurs  if 
scid  is  added,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  disulphate,  and  probably  results,  as 
Mr.  Bastick  supposes,  from  the  presence  of  tannin.  On  examination  the 
tincture  of  orange-peel  I  used,  although  fresh  made,  proved  to  be  sub-acid,  and 
to  this  I  ascribe  its  increased  solvent  power.  I  have  also  been  kindly  allowed 
to  test  the  tinctures  of  several  other  respectable  Chemists,  and  these  were  in 
the  same  state,  but  whether  arising  from  a  natural  deposit  of  acid  in  the  tissues 
of  the  peel,  or  from  the  fact  that  the  peel-cutters  squeeze  the  fruit  and  so  wet 
the  peel  with  juice  before  they  cut  it,  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine. 

As  the  College  of  Physicians  may  have  had  an  object  in  avoiding  additional 
acid,  it  may  be  well  to  see  whether  this  experience  is  confirmed  before  any 
alteration  in  the  prescribed  formula  is  advocated. 

I  remain,  Sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 

JPortman  Street  Walter  Hemingway. 


GREAT  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  WORKS   OF  INDUSTRY  OF  ALL 

NATIONS. 
(^Contmued/rom  page  21.) 

CoPNET,  William. 

[Remarkably  fine  crystals  of  chrome  alum,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of 
Copper,  &c.    See  vol.  x.,  p.  586.] 

Owen,  Chables,  ^iin&ur^A— Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  pure  cod-liver  oil. 

OrLEB,  S.,  2,  York  Street,  High  Street, 
Lint. 

Pabbott,  W.,  7,  Cleveland  5^rcc*— Producer. 

Illustrations  in  oil  and  water  colour,  of  an  intense  and  semi-transparent  brown 
colouring  substance,  derived  from  the  smut  of  com. 

Pattinson,  William  Watson,  Gateshead,  iVcu?cflw(fe-ttpon-7Vne— Manufacturer. 

Large  masses  of  crystallized  alum,  or  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash.  Masses  of 
pure  sulphate  of  alumina,  called  in  commerce  concentrated  alum.  Specimen  of 
bicarbonate  of  8oda.~Manufactured  at  the  Felling  Chemical  Works. 

[The  alum  of  English  commerce  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  manufactories 
at  Whitby  in  Yorkshire.  A  horizontal  bed  of  fud,  composed  of  brushwood  or  of 
small  coal,  is  first  made,  and  upon  it  pieces  of  aluminous  rock  are  piled.  The  fuel 
being  kindled,  the  whole  mass  slowly  ignites.  More  rock  is  piled  upon  it,  until,  in 
some  instances,  a  vast  heap  of  inflamed  niaterial,  100  feet  high  and  200  feet  square 
is  raised,  and  continues  to  bum  for  months.  The  aluminous  schist  being  thus  disin- 
tegrated, and  its  chemical  constitution  changed,  is  lixiviated,  the  solution  evaporated 
in  large  cisterns  and  purified,  and  sulphate  of  potash  or  ammonia  is  then  added. 
The  alum  thus  formed  is  dissolved,  and  crystallized  by  pouring  the  solution  into 
casks  made  with  moveable  staves,  called  "  rocheing  casks.'*  On  removing  the  staves, 
an  apparently  solid  barrel  of  alum  is  exposed.  This  is  pierced  with  an  instrument 
near  the  bottom,  when  the  uncrystallized  solution  mns  out.  llie  mass,  broken  into 
lumps  and  dried,  is  the  alum  of  commerce.  The  shipments  of  alum  from  Whitby  in 
1841  amounted  to  3,237  tons.  Alum  is  employed  in  medicine,  in  chemistry,  and  in 
the  arts.  Its  most  important  use  is  as  a  mordant  for  dyers.— R.  E.  Catalogue.^ 
Peacock,  G.,  Southampton  Docks. 

Wood  preserved  by  a  chemical  process. 
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PicciOTTO,  Moses  Haih,  8,  Crosby  Square — ^Inyentor  and  Mannfactnier. 

Specimens  of  decolorized  and  purified  gum  Arabic,  obtained  by  a  patent  chemical 
process.  When  dissolred  it  forms  a  clear  mucilage,  and  may  be  used  for  pharmaceu- 
tical purposes,  for  confectionery,  for  dressing  silks,  lace,  tulle,  printing,  &c 

Sample  of  the  original  gum  arable  from  which  the  specimens  were  prepared. 

[The  gum  is  decolorized  by  sulphurous  acid.  The  decolorized  and  purified  gum 
is  purer  and  whiter  than  the  whitest  Turkey  gum.  See  Pharmaceutical  Journal 
ToL  ix.,  p.  16.— Ed.] 

Specimen  of  ultramarine  blue,  for  the  first  time  manufactured  in  Ixmdon  by 
Hochstaetter's  process. 
Pure  crystallized  mannite,  prepared  in  Italy,  and  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

[A  beautifully  white  and  crystalline  substance  imported  in  conical  masses.  See 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  vol.  is.,  pages  349  and  458.— Ed.] 

PoNTiFEX  &  Wood,  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street 

A  series  of  chemical  and  metallurgic  products  illustrating  the  difibrent  processes 
employed  for  the  reduction  of  lead  from  its  ores,  and  its  subsequent  conversion  into 
white  lead. 

Specimens  of  various  colours  and  pigments,  employed  by  artists  and  paper- 
stainers;  crystals  of  tartaric  and  citric  acid,  sulphate  of  copper,  &c. 
PoNTDTO,  Thomas  Cadbt,  32,  High  Street,  ^mto/— Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Marking  ink  and  illustrative  specimen;  for  writing  and  drawing  on  linen,  silk,  and 
cotton,  without  preparation.    Shaving  cream.    Medicinal  vegetable  fluid  extracts 
made  with  cold  water. 
Pound,  M.,  198,  Oxford  Street^lmporter  and  Manufacturer. 

Imports  from  Calcutta  :— Indian  bael ;  fruit  of  the  Bengal  quince.  Wine  of  bael. 
Bark  of  the  root  of  the  bael  tree. 

[The  Indian  bael  or  Bengal  quince  is  the  JBgk  Marmelos  of  botanists.  Por  an 
account  of  its  botanical  characters  and  medicinal  uses,  see  Pharmaceutical  Joumai^ 
vol.  X.,  p.  165. — Ed.] 

Soap  berries,  the  fruit  of  the  Sapindus. 

Jujube  fruit,  from  the  Zyziphus  vulgaris  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  imported  from 
Paris.    Flaked  cold  cream,  &c. 
BiCHARDsoN  Brothers  and  Co.— Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  refined  saltpetre  or  nitrate  of  potash,  obtained  chiefly  from  the  East 
Indies,  and  shipped  from  Calcutta.    This  substance  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  oil  of  vitriol,  aqua  fortis,  and  other  chemical  products,  and  also  in  curing 
provisions. 
BoBBRTsox,  W.,  Banff,  Sco/tonrf— Manufacturer. 

Cod-liver  oil,  manufactured  by  the  exhibitor.  Extracted  by  steam-heat,  and  ren- 
dered almost  colourless,  without  the  use  of  charcoal  or  any  other  decolourising  agent. 
Manufactured  at  the  various  fishing  villages  along  the  coast  of  the  Moray  Frith. 

Skate-liver  oil.  Manufactured  by  the  same  process.  This  article  is  more  difficult 
to  obtain.  Change  of  temperature  scarcely  afi'ects  it.  By  some  it  is  preferred  to 
cod-liver  oil. 

Sulphate  of  baryta  and  chloride  of  barium. 
BussELL  &  Robertson,  Omoa  Foundry,  Holyiown,  Lanarkshire — Inventors. 

Specimens  of  white-lead  paint,  or  ceruse,  yellow  chromate  of  lead,  and  red 
dichromate  of  lead ;  manufactured  by  a  new  process,  and  solely  in  the  humid  way. 

The  usual  mode  of  converting  blue  lead  into  white  lead,  by  the  action  of  acetic 
acid,  occupies  six  weeks  or  two  months,  whereas  by  the  new  process  the  same  end  is 
attained  in  one  day,  without  endangering  the  health  of  the  workmen. 

Savory  &  Moore. 

Kousso,  sumbul,  or  musk- root. 

[The  kousso  has  been  imported  from  Aden.  Sumbul  or  musk  root  is  probably  the 
produce  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  of  Central  Asia.— Ed.] 

ScHiLUNO  &  Sutton,  JBr^^ton— Manufacturers. 
Samples  of  soda.  Seltzer,  and  Fachingen  water. 
EfiTervescing  lemonade. 
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Scott,  Langston,  41,  Moorgaie  Street — ^Manufiicttuer. 

Large  vase  and  small  glasses,  containing  white  or  oxide  of  zinc. 

Yarions  small  painted  boards. 

Patent  white  zinc  is  principally  used  fo?  house-painting  in  lieu  of  white  lead;  hut 
may  be  applied  in  the  manufacture  of  crystals,  paper-staining,  card-enamdling, 
bleaching  of  lace,  glazing  of  ware,  for  the  down  of  artificial  flowers,  &c.  It  possesses 
great  whiteness,  gives  a  fresh  tone  to  all  colours,  renders  the  paint  or  material  pre- 
pared impervious  to  the  action  of  gases,  damp,  &c.,  reflects  artificial  light,  and 
preserves  the  materials.  It  is  produced  from  spelter,  and  is  principally  imported  in 
large  flat  slabs  from  Silesia,  Qalicia,  and  Prussia  :  Bussia,  Belgium,  and  China  send 
smaller  supplies;  the  great  European  depot  is  Hamburgh. 

Smith,  T.  &  H.,  21,  Duke  Street,  Edinburgh— InyentoTa  and  Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  aloine,  the  cathartic  principle  of  the  aloes,  discovered  1850;  of  gallic 
add,  in  crystals  ;  of  crystallized  mannite,  extracted  from  dandelion  root ;  of 
crystallized  mannite,  extracted  frnm  monkshood  root,  discovered  1850 ;  and  of 
cantharidine,  in  crystals,  the  blistering  principle  of  the  Spanish  fly,  one  part  being 
equal  to  400  parts  of  the  powder  of  Spanish  ^es. 

[Messrs.  Smiths'  notice  of  aloine  will  be  found  at  p.  23  of  the  present  volume  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  JoumaL—ED.] 

Spence,  Peter,  PencUeton  Alum  Works,  Manchester — Inventor  and  ManufSacturer. 

Iron  pyrites — ^Bisulphuret  of  iron,  obtained  in  nodules  interspersed  in  coal;  its 
most  general  use  is  to  f mmish  copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron  by  spontaneous  decom- 
position^ when  spread  on  the  ground,  on  what  are  technically  cedled  copperas  beds. 

Befuse  pyrites,  after  being  burned  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid;  used  for 
the  patent  manufacture  of  copperas,  by  digesting  it  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted. 

Copperas  crystals. 

Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  manufactured  by  patent  process. 

Schale,  or  schist,  found  overlying  and  underlying  all  the  coal  veins,  and  brought 
up  in  immei^se  quantities  in  nearly  all  the  coal  workings,  and  also  in  the  ironstone 
mining,  the  nodules  of  ironstone  being  imbedded  in  the  shale.  By  a  patent  process, 
its  own  weight  of  alum  can  be  produced,  by  acting  on  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  &;c,  one 
ton  of  shale,  of  average  quality,  yielding  one  ton  of  alum. 

Shale,  calcined  for  the  manufacture  of  alum. 

Shale  in  the  process  or  manufacture  of  alum. 

Alum  of  the  flrst  and  second  crystallization. 

Alum  finished  for  the  market. 

Patent  zinc  cement,  or  hydraulic  mortar. 

Specimens  of  the  waste  materials  from  which  the  cement  is  manufactured. 

Bust  composed  of  the  cement. 

The  cement  laid  on  to  walL    Manufactured  entirely  f^om  refuse  matters. 

The  refuse  shale,  after  the  patent  alum  process,  aflbrds  the  BiHca  and  alumina; 
the  refuse  lime,  after  purifying  gas  for  illumination,  affords  the  calcareous  ingredients, 
and  the  metallic  constituent,  zinc,  is  obtained  as  sulphate  of  zinc  from  the  reftise  of 
Wicklow  pyrites,  afler  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  cem&at 
is  hydraulic ;  the  affinity  of  oxide  of  zinc  for  oxygen  prevents  the  oxidization  of 
any  iron,  and  its  deleterious  effect  on  vegetation  prevents  the  growth  of  moss  on 
its  surface. 
Spenceb,  John  Alexander,  9,  Wesiboume  Place,  Hyde  Park — Manufacturer. 

Case,  containing  chemical  preparations :  Naphthaline  (from  coal-tar);  sulphate  of 
magnesia  (Epsom  salts);  benzoic  acid  (prepared  by  sublimation);  caffeine  (prepared 
from  coffee) ;  hydriodate  of  quinine;  samples  of  cod-liver  oil,  1849-50. 

Sfuroin,  T.,  Saffron  FFaWon— Producer. 
Boot,  stem,  flower,  and  stigmata  of  saffron. 

Squire,  Peter,  277,  Oxford  Street— Inyeniov  and  Manufacturer. 
A  variety  of  Pharmaceutical  extracts  and  preserved  juices  of  medicinal  plants. 

Liquor  of  taraxacum  (dandelion).     Solution  of  bimeconate  of  morphia.     Fluid 

extract  of  Jamaica  sarsaparilla.    Cod-liver  oil.    Bed  rose  leaves  (dried  without  heat). 

Fine  crystals  of  red  ferro-prussiate  of  potash.    Large  perfect  crystals  of  yellow  ferro- 

prussiate  of  potash. 

[The  extracts,  juices,  and  other  preparations,  are  of  first-rate  quality. — ^Ed.] 
A  chloroform  and  ether  inhaler.    An  apparatus  for  preparing  infusions. 
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Stetbnson,  WiLLiAsr,  Jarrow  Chemical  Works,  South  Shields. — ^Manofactarer. 

Crystals  of  Soda  conyerted  into  bicarbonate  of  soda  bj  exposure  to  carbonic  acid 
gas. 

Stepheks,  Hbjtrt,  54,  Lower  Stamford  Street,  Blach/riars— lay entOT  and  Proprietor. 

Samples  of  wood  stained  by  the  colour  manufactured  by  the  exhibitor,  intended 

to  show  that  deal  or  other  woods  may  be  ornamented,  and  the  beauty  of  the  natural 

graining  exhibited  to  the  best  effect,  Uius  saving  the  expense  of  paiating  and  graining. 

Stauyb  &  Co.,  Jioyal  German  Spa,  Brighton — ^Manufacturers. 

Artificial  mineral  waters,  of  similar  composition  to  the  springs  at  Spa,  Fyrmont, 
Marienbad,  Eissingen,  Seltzer,  Fachingen,  Piillna,  and  Vichy.  The  factitious 
chalybeates  are  said  to  contain  the  carbonate  of  iron  in  solution,  whereas  in  those 
imported,  a  part  or  the  whole  is  precipitated. 

Sturges,  Joseph,  Kettering — Inventor. 

Preparation  for  preserving  the  turnip  plant  from  the  ravages  of  the  fly. 

[The  turnip  plant  often  suffers  in  its  earliest  growth  from  the  attacks  of  a  small 
beetle,  called  the  Haltica  nemorum^  which  devours  its  cotyledon  leaves,  and  thus 
arrests  its  further  growth.  A  fine  tilth  and  plenty  of  good  manure  generally  ensure 
such  a  vigourous  growth  that  the  plant  is  enabled  to  throw  out  its  second  pair  of 
leaves  before  any  serious  injury  has  been  sustained.— J.  W.,  Catalogue^ 

A  proposed  remedy  for  the  smut  in  wheat,  and  also  a  preventive  from  the  ravages 
of  the  slug,  grub,  and  wire-worm. 

Tennant,  M.  B.,  Brighton. 

A  chemical  production  for  labels  or  artist's  designs,  a  product  of  a  silvery  hue  to 
be  thrown  over  drawings  of  every  description  by  means  of  chemical  agency. 

Tennants,  Clow,  &  Co.,  Manchester — Manufacturers. 

Sulphate  of  copper.  Sulphate  of  zinc.  Muriate  of  tin  in  crystals.  Bichloride 
of  tin.  Nitrate  of  lead.  Bichromate  of  potash.  Prussiate  of  potash.  Prussiate  (red). 
Chlorate  of  potash.  Garancine.  Stannate  of  soda.  Bisulphate  of  potash.  Soda- 
ash.    Sal-ammoniac  ;  and  pink  salt. 

T&UHAN,  Hanburt,  &  Bdxton,  Winch  Lane  and  SpitalJields^ProdxkCQTi. 

Malt  and  hops  of  various  qualities,  exhibited  in  the  proportions  used  in  brewing 
one  gallon  of  porter  and  one  gallon  of  ale,  of  medium  strength. 

TuLLOH,  A.,  Waltham  ^66c;y— Producer. 

Saltpetre,  charcoal,  and  sulphur,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  at  the 
Royal  Gunpowder  Mills  at  Waltham  Abbey. 

TcTSTiAN,  J.,  Melcombe,  near  j?an&ur^— Manufacturer. 
Petals  of  the  red  rose.    Confection  of  the  red  rose.    Extract  of  henbane. 

TusTiAN  &  UsHBR,  Melcombe,  near  Banbury — Manufacturers. 

English  rhubarb  trimmed  and  untrimmed,  and  in  powder. 

[Banbury  rhubarb  is  the  produce  of  ^heum,  BhapcnUcum,  See  Pharm.  Journ,, 
vd.  vi.,  pp.  73— 78.— Ed.] 

Wabd^  Johx,  County  Donegal,  RameJicn, 

Specimens  of  kelp  manufactured  from  sea- weed.  Iodine,  muriate  of  potash, 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  alkali  salt ;  all  manufactured  from  kelp. 

Ward,  Smith,  &  Co.,  Glasgow — Manufacturers. 
Iodine.    Muriate  of  potash.    Sulphate  of  potash.    Alkali  salt. 

Washington  Cheaeical  Company,  Washington,  Newcastle, 

Watt,  William,  Dunchattan  Chemical  Works,  Glasgow — Manufacturer. 

1.  Sea- weed,  collected  dry  on  the  sea^  shore,  which  is  burned  and  converted  into 
— 2.  Kelp  ;  which,  on  lixiviation,  is  crystallized  for— 3,  Sulphate  of  potash  ;  and — 
4.  Chloride  of  potassium  ;  and — 5.  Carbonate  of  soda  (crude). 

The  liquor  is  then  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  converting  the  iodides  contained 
in  the  liquor  into  hydriodic  acid  ;  which,  on  oxidati(m  and  sublimation — 6.  Iodine, 
is  separated  from  it. 

Watts,  John,  107,  Edgware  Road — Manufacturer. 

Daphne  Mezerum,  bark  of  the  root  and  stem.  Daphne  laureola,  bark  of  the  root 
and  stem.    Cod-liver  oil,  made  without  water.    Oleine  of  cod-liver  oil.    Tincture  of 
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hops,  made  with  home-dried  hops  ;  and  made  with  kUn-dried  hops.  Hydrochlorate 
of  morphia,  pure,  in  crystalline  mass. 

The  following  extracts  are  prepared  in  open  vessels,  at  a  temperature  of  from  1 10° 
of  130°  Fahrenheit :— Acetic  extract  of  colchicum,  from  the  fresh  corms.  Extriict  of 
gentian,  from  the  dried  root.  Pure  aqueous  extract  of  aloes  from  hepatic  aloes. 
Extract  of  deadly  night-shade,  from  the  flowering  plant.  Extract  of  liqiwrice,  from 
the  fresh  root.  Extract  of  Turkey  rhuharb,  from  the  dried  root.  Extract  of  fetid 
goosefoot,  from  the  flowering  plant.  Extract  of  hemlock,  from  the  flowering  plant. 
Elaterium,  from  the  fresh  fruit  when  nearly  ripe.  Inspissated  oxgall.  Extract  of 
henbane,  from  the  flowering  biennial  plant.  Extract  of  white  poppies,  from  the  fresh 
capsules.  Extract  of  dandelion,  from  the  fresh  roots  monthly,  from  October  to 
February.  Powdered  hemlock,  the  leaves  of  the  flowering  plant.  Powdered  fox- 
glove, the  leaves  of  the  flowering  plant. 

[An  interesting  series  of  well  prepared  substances.~Ei>.] 

Wilson,  John  and  Son,  G/cw^om;— Manufacturers. 

Alum  slate,  raw,  in  the  condition  of  bisulphuret  of  iron  and  alumina;  found  rest- 
ing on  the  top  of  the  coal  in  the  mines.  Three  other  specimens  of  the  same  slate> 
showing  iJie  progressive  stages  of  decomposition. 

Sample  of  the  same  slate  calcined. 

Tub  of  alum  in  the  last  stage  of  manufacture. 

Crystals  of  alum. 

Bisulphuret  of  iron  (iron  pyrites) 

Iron  pyrites  decomposed. 

Sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  obtained  from  the  same  ore. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  obtained  from  ammoniacal  water,  one  of  the  products  of  the 
distillation  of  coal. 

Naphthaline  obtained  from  naphtha;  rare,  in  consequence  of  its  size  and  purity. 

WiNSOS  &  Newton,  38,  Rathbone  Place,  and  North  London  Colour  Works,  Kentish 
Town — Manufacturers. 

Artists*  pigments,  in  the  raw  and  manufactured  states,  and  in  the  various  forma 
of  preparation,  for  use  in  water-colour  and  oil  painting,  and  in  decorative  art ;  in- 
cluding manufactures  and  preparations  of  the  madder  colours,  cochineal,  lapis  lazuli, 
uranium,  cadmium,  chromium,  and  all  the  rarer  kinds  of  chemical  pigments. 

Sable,  badger,  hog  hair,  and  other  brushes  and  pencils,  employed  in  drawing  and 
painting. 

Preparations  of  canvas,  panels,  millboard,  apparatus,  and  boxes  fitted  for  the  use 
of  artists.  Palat-es,  and  various  other  implements  and  materials  employed  in  the  fine 
and  decorative  arts. 

Oxide  of  zinc. 
Wood  &  Bedford,  Leeds — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  the  varieties  of  lichen  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cudbear,  orchi?, 
and  litmus,  including  RocceUa  fuciformis,  Roccetta  tinctoria,  Ramalina  farinacea, 
Parmelia  perlata,  Parmelia  tartarea,  Umbilicaria  pvstulata,  and  Gyrophora  murina, 

[The  "  Orchella  weed  from  Angola,"  is  marked  in  this  collection,  Ramalina  farinacea. 
We  believe  this  to  be  an  error.  The  plant  is  a  species  of  Roccella.  Dr.  Scouler 
regarded  it  as  R.  Montagnei,  but  both  Sir  W.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Bennett  have  declared 
it  to  be  R,  fuciformis.    See  Dr.  Pereira's  Mat.  Med.,  vol.  ii ,  p.  928.,  3d  edit. — ^Ed]. 

Substances  obtained  from  the  preceding,  by  chemical  analysis,  including  erythric, 
lecanoric,  and  roecellic  acids,  picro-erythrine,  orcine,  and  ashes  of  Koccella  fuci- 
formis. Specimens  of  cudbear  and  orchil,  and  of  their  applications  in  dyeing  and 
staining. 

Young,  J.,  Ardwick  Bridge,  ifefancAe«ter.— Inventor. 

Mineral  oil    ParaflSne.    Stannates,  with  models  of  apparatus. 

[This  mineral  oil  occurs  as  a  natural  spring  in  a  coal-pit  at  Biddings,  near  Alfre- 
ton.  It  is  used  largely  for  machinery,  the  paraffine  being  very  anti-frictional. 
Paraffine  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  products,  and  has  received  its  name  from 
its  not  having  chemical  aflEhiity  for  any  substance  whatever.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
distillation  of  tar-oils.— R.  K,  Catalogue.'] 

[The  most  interesting  part  of  these  specimens  are  those  relating  to  the  preparation 
of  stannate  of  soda,  a  salt  which  is  largely  used  in  some  of  the  processes  of  dyeing; 
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Mr.  Toung  obtains  the  stannate  of  soda  by  the  direct  action  of  the  caustic  alkali  on 
tin  ore.    His  process,  which  is  patented,  is  thus  described  : 

'*  I  put  a  quantity  of  tin  ore,  commonly  known  in  Cornwall  by  the  name  of  black 
tin,  reduced  to  powder,  into  an  iron  pot,  along  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and 
aet  the  xxit  on  a  fire  to  boil.  The  proportions  in  which  I  use  these  ingredients  vary 
with  their  respective  qualities.  If  the  ore  contain,  say  70  per  cent,  of  tin,  I  use 
about  2^  times  its  weight  of  caustic  soda  liquor,  containing  about  22  per  cent,  of 
soda,  increasing  or  diminishing  the  proportion  of  liquor  employed  according  as  it  is 
desired  to  produce  a  stannate  with  a  greater  or  less  excess  of  alkali.  I  keep  the 
materials  well  stirred,  and  gradually  raise  the  heat  to  between  500°  and  600°  Fah., 
at  which  temperature  the  ore  is  acted  upon  by  the  soda,  and  the  tin  or  oxide  of  tin 
combines  with  the  soda.  The  progress  of  the  operation  may  be  known  from  time  to 
time,  by  taking  out  of  the  pot  a  small  portion  of  the  mass,  and  ascertaining  how 
much  of  it  dissolves  in  water,  and  how  much  of  the  ore  remains  unacted  upon.  The 
hot  mass  is  then  removed  from  the  pot  to  another  vessel,  and  set  to  cool ;  and  when 
cooled  it  is  mixed  with  water,  when  any  insoluble  matters  which  may  have  re** 
mained  in  it  unaffected  by  the  caustic  soda  are  easily  separated  by  filtration  or 
subsidence.  The  clear  liquor  which  remains  is  the  stannate  required,  which  may 
be  either  employed  in  that  state,  or  evaporated  to  dryness,  or  crystallized,  the  solid 
salt  being  dissolved  as  required."— Ed.] 

(To  &  continued.) 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  ATOMIC  VOLUMES  AND  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS, 
Wilh  Considerations  on  the  Probability  (hat  certain  Bodies  now  considered  as  Elementary 

may  be  decomposed, 

BT     PROFESSOR     DUMAS. 

Fbofessor  Dumas  alluded  to  the  solubility  of  some  substances  and  the  insolubility 
of  others,  giving  many  instances  of  the  difference  of  this  quality  in  regard  to  solu- 
tion in  water,  sulphuric  and  strong  acids,  and  referred  to  BerthoUet's  views  and 
experiments  on  this  subject.  The  measure  or  volume  of  bodies  he  thought  might  be 
represented  with  as  mudi  &cility  as  the  weight:  thus,  for  example,  magnesia  and 
sulphuric  acid  may  have  their  volumes  numerically  expressed  before  and  after  com- 
bination, and  also  graphically  by  lines.  Magnesia  with  sulphuric  acid  showed  a 
certain  degree  of  condensation,  lime  a  greater  condensation,  and  barytes  the  greatest 
condensation;  and  these  he  could  represent  and  reason  on  as  well  by  lines  of  different 
lengths  as  by  figures  or  by  words.  The  degree  of  condensation  (however  expressed) 
had  also  relation  to  the  quality  or  degree  of  solubility.  Thus,  sulphate  of  magnesia 
was  very  soluble,  sulphate  of  lime  bat  little  soluble,  and  the  greatly  condensed 
sulphate  of  baryta  was  insoluble.  He  then  pursued  the  analogy  with  the  chlorides, 
comparing  the  chloride  of  sodium  with  the  extreme  case  of  the  chloride  of  silver. 
After  graphically  expressing  the  solubility  of  bases,  with  sulphuric  acid  by  lines,  he 
proceeded  to  show  that  the  relative  volumes  of  the  elements  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine  could  be  perfectly  represented  by  lines  equal  in  length.  Prof.  Dumas  said, 
that  when  a  number  of  metals  are  represented  by  lines,  at  first  they  seem  in  con- 
fusion, and  it  would  appear  like  an  impossibility  to  arrange  them  in  a  system  of 
lines  to  permit  their  relations  to  appear';  but  when  considered  in  relation  to  the 
substitution  of  one  property  for  another,  or  to  the«substitution  of  one  substance  for 
another  in  groups,  then  their  arrangement  became  easy.  And  here  we  may  remark, 
that  Prof.  Dumas  had  not  previously  prepared  diagrams  or  tables,  but  covered  a 
larsre  black  board  with  lines,  figures,  and  formulae,  to  follow  his  train  of  reasoning— 
and  symbols,  volumes,  and  names  were  rapidly  produced,  and  as  rapidly  efikced  to 
illustrate  the  Professor's  views  of  the  laws  of  the  substitution  of  one  body  for  another 
in  a  compound.  Prof.  Dumas  gave  many  examples  of  groups  of  bodies,  such  as  the 
alkalies,  earths,  &c.,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  affinities.  He  called  attention  in 
the  Triad  groups,  to  the  intermediate  body  having  most  of  its  qualities  intermediate 
with  the  properties  of  the  extremes,  and  also  that  the  atomic  or  combining  number 
was  also  of  the  middle  term,  exactly  half  of  the  extremes  added  together;  thus, 
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sulphur  16,  selenium  40,  and  tellurium  64.  Half  of  the  extremes  give  40,  the 
number  for  the  middle  term.  Chlorine  35,  bromine  80,  and  iodine  125.  Or  the 
alkalies,  lithia,  soda,  and  potassa,  or  earths,  lime,  strontia,  and  baryta,  afford,  with 
many  others,  examples  of  this  coincidence;  hence  the  suggestion,  that  in  a  series  of 
bodies,  if  the  extremes  were  known  by  some  law,  intermediate  bodies  might  be- 
discovered;  and  in  the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  if  bodies  are  to  be  transformed  or 
decomposed  into  others  the  suggestion  of  suspicion  is  thrown  upon  the  possibility  of 
the  intermediate  body  being  composed  of  the  extremes  of  the  series,  and  trans- 
mutable  changes  thus  hoped  for.  Prof.  Dumas  then  showed  that  in  the  metals 
similar  properties  are  found  to  those  of  non-metallic  bodies;  alluding  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  metals  that  were  similar  in  their  relations,  and  which  may  be  substituted 
one  for  the  other  in  certain  compounds,  might  also  be  found  [trcuiamutable  the  one 
into  the  other.  He  then  took  up  the  inorganic  bodies  where  substitutions  took 
place,  which  he  stated  much  resembled  the  metals.  After  discussing  groups  in 
triads,  Prof.  Dumas  alluded  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  of  the  transmutation  of 
metals,  and  their  desire  to  change  lead  into  silver  and  mercury  into  gtddj;  but  tliese 
metals  do  not  appear  to  have  the  requisite  similar  relations  to  render  these  changes- 
possible.  He  then  passed  to  the  changes  of  other  bodies,  such  as  tbe  transmutation 
of  diamonds  into  black  lead  under  the  voltaic  arc.  After  elaborate  reasoning,  and 
offering  many  analogies  from  the  stores  of  chemical  analysis,  Prof.  Dumas  expressed 
tbe  idea  that  the  law  of  the  substitution  of  one  body  for  another  in  groups  of  com- 
pounds might  lead  to  the  transformation  of  one  group  into  another  at  will ;  and  we 
should  endeavour  to  devise  means  to  divide  the  molecules  of  one  body  of  one  of 
these  groups  into  two  parts,  and  also  of  a  third  body,  and  then  unite  them,  and 
probably  the  intermediate  body  might  be  the  result.  In  this  way,  if  bodies  of 
similar  properties  and  often  associated  together  were  transmutable  one  into  the 
other,  then  by  changes  portions  of  one  might  often,  if  not  always,  be  associated 
with  the  other.  Thus,  in  nature  when  chlorine  occurred,  iodine  and  bromine  might 
also  be  found,  and  always  would  be  if  they  were  transmutable  the  one  into  the 
other.  Cobalt  is  thus  mysteriously  associated  with  nickel,  iron  with  manganese, 
sulphur  with  selenium,  &c.  In  the  arts  during  operations  when  certain  radicles 
were  produced,  analogous  ones  were  found  constantly  to  be  associated.  In  the  dis- 
tillation of  brandy,  oil  of  wine  is  always  an  associated  result. 

Dr.  Pabaday  expressed  his  hope  that  Prof.  Dumas  was  setting  Chemists  in  the 
right  path;  and  although  conversationally  acquainted  with  the  subject,  yet  he  had 
been  by  no  means  prepared  for  the  multitude  of  analogies  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Grove  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  view ;  as,  by  knowing  the  extreme 
compounds,  it  mi^t  serve  as  a  guide  in  experiments  and  as  a  check  to  the  results. 
He  adverted  to  the  allotropic  condition  of  substances  when  their  principal  characters 
were  changed  but  their  chemical  qualities  were  unaltered  ;  thus,  carbon  in  the  state 
of  diamond  had  a  change  of  property  so  complete  that  it  had  one  of  the  properties 
of  metals  given  or  transferred  to  it  by  its  conducting  power  for  electricity  under  these 
conditions,  and  its  other  forms  were  states  resistant  to  electric  passage.  He  thought 
this  fact  of  certain  bodies  having  two  sets  of  physical  properties  with  greatly 
di^ring  character,  might,  with  this  law  of  the  substitution  of  one  set  of  chemical 
qualities  for  another  in  a  compound  group,  give  the  hope  of  the  great  realization  of 
some  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  views  of  the  possible  transformation  of  one  body 
at  will  so  as  to  possess  the  properties  of  others. 

Prof.  Williamson,  Dr.  Anderson,  and  Dr.  Gladstone  remarked  on  these 
analogies,  and  referred  to  the  groups  of  bodies  of  similar  characters,  but  whose 
history  was  difficult  or  inexplicable.  Thus,  the  metals  of  the  platina  group  of  bodies, 
the  red  states  of  phosphorus  and  of  sulphur,  the  carrying  of  certain  of  these  pro- 
perties into  the  sulphurets  of  phosphorus,  and  the  unsatisfactory  history  of  bodies 
like  the  phosphates,  might  be  ^ndered  clear  in  future  researches  by  the  ideas 
resulting  from  numerous  examples  of  the  triad  groups  alluded  to  by  Prof.  Dumas. — 
Report  of  British  Association  in  the  AtkeniBum. 


ON  DIAMAGNETISM  AND  MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC  ACTION. 

BT  DR.  J.  TTNDAXX. 

One  of  the  most  important  inquiries  which  at  tbe  present  day  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  student  of  physical  science,  is  the  relation  which  subsists  between  magnetism 
and  diamagnetism.    Are  the  laws  which  govern  both  forces  identical  ?    Will  the 
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mathematical  expression  of  the  attraction  in  the  one  case  he  converted  into  that  of 
the  repi^ion  in  the  other  case  hy  a  change  of  sign  from  positive  to  negative  ?  To 
this  question  Plucker  replies  **  No."  His  experiments  have  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  when  the  power  of  a  magnet,  which  operates  upon  a  hod  j  composed  of 
magnetic  and  diamagnetic  constituents,  is  increased,  the  diamagnetism  of  the  com- 
pound mass  increases  in  a  much  quicker  ratio  than  the  magnetism;  that  in 
consequence  of  this  an  indifferent  hodj  is  a  physical  impossibility;  for  a  body  in 
which  the  respective  forces  might  be  exactly  equal  and  apposite  when  excited  by  a 
magnet  of  a  certain  strength  would,  upon  lowering  the  power  of  the  magnet  bdow 
this  standard,  be  attracted— and  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  magnet  beyond  this 
standard,  be  repelled.  During  a  previous  investigation,  the  author  of  the  present 
memoir  had  repeated  opportunities  of  observing  phenomena  exactly  similar  to  some 
of  those  which  form  the  premises  of  PliJcker^s  conclusion ;  and  a  close  study  of  the 
subject  convinced  him  that  to  account  for  these  phenomena  the  hypothesis  of  two 
conflicting  forces  in  the  same  compound  mass,  the  one  or  the  other  of  which  pre- 
dominates according  as  the  power  of  the  magnet  is  increased  or  diminished^  was  by 
no  means  necessary.  To  fit  himself  for  the  investigation  of  this  question,  he  com- 
menced an  inquiry  last  November  into  electro-magnetic  attractions ;  one  of  the 
results  of  this  inquiry  was,  that  a  sphere  of  soft  iron  separated  from  the  end  of  a 
straight  electro-niagnet  by  a  small  fixed  distance,  was  attracted  by  the  latter  with  a 
force  exactly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  exciting  current.  Now,  this  attraction 
is  in  each  case  the  product  of  two  factors,  one  of  which  expresses  the  magnetism  of 
the  magnet,  and  the  other  the  magnetism  of  the  ball ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see,  that 
while  the  attraction  increases  as  the  square  of  the  current,  the  magnetism  of  tiie  ball 
increases  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  current  itself.  Our  way  to  a  comparison  of 
magnetic  attraction  and  diamagnetic  repulsion  is  now  clear.  We  know  the  law- 
according  to  which  the  magnetism  of  the  iron  ball  increases,  and  we  have  only 
to  inquire  whether  the  diamagnetism  of  the  bismuth  ball  follows  the  same  law.  The 
apparatus  used  in  the  former  case  proved,  however,  to  be  totally  nnfit  for  the 
measurement  of  diamagnetic  force — ^the  feebleness  of  the  latter  rendered  a  much 
more  delicate  mode  of  measurement  necessary.  The  torsion  balance  vras  the 
instrument  finally  resorted  to  by  the  author.  A  loop  of  paper  was  attached  to  one 
end  of  a  fine  silver  wire,  and  in  the  loop  rested  a  little  beam  of  light  wood.  At  the 
ends  of  the  beam,  which  was  six  inches  long,  two  spoon-shaped  hollows  were  worked 
out,  in  each  of  which  a  ball  of  the  substance  to  be  experimented  with  ™'?*'*^ 
placed.  Two  cones  of  soft  iron,  surrounded  by  helices  of  copper  wire,  were  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  beam  when  horizontally  suspended,  the  one  cone  facing  th® 
ball  at  one  end,  and  the  other  cone  facing  the  ball  at  the  other  end.  The  silver  wiz^ 
was  carried  upward  through  a  tube  three  feet  in  length,  and  was  connected  at  the 
top  with  a  torsion  head.  When  the  cones  were  excited,  by  sending  an  electric 
current  through  the  surrounding  helices  the  bdls  were  repelled.  The  index  of  the 
torsion  head  was  then  'gently  turned  against  the  repulsion  until  the  balls  were 
brought  within  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  of  the  ends  of  the  respective  cones.  The 
torsion  necessary  to  effect  this  is  evidently  the  expression  of  the  repulsive  force 
exerted  at  this  particular  distance.  The  strength  of  the  exciting  current  was 
measured  by  a  galvanometer  of  tangents,  and  it  was  regulated  by  means  of  a 
rheostat.  The  cones  were  excited  by  currents  which  varied  from  10**  to  57^  and  the 
corresponding  repulsions  were  determined.  Spheres  of  the  following  diamagnetic 
substances  were  used: — 1.  Bismuth  of  commerce;  2.  Chemically  pure  bismuth 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  material  of  commerce  in  nitric  acid,  precipitating  it  with 
distilled  water,  washing  the  precipitate  for  six  days  successively,  and  reducing  it  by 
means  of  black  flux;  3.  Sulphur  of  commerce ;  4.  Spheres  from  a  crystal  of  native 
sulphur  obtained  in  Sicily;  5.  Calcareous  spar  from  Clitheroe ;  6.  Calcareous  spar 
from  Andreasberg,  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  Germany.  In  all  these  cases  the 
diamagnetism  of  the  spheres  followed  precisely  the  same  law  as  the  magnetism  of 
the  sphere  of  soft  iron :— it  was  exactly  proportional  to  the  exciting  current.  These 
results  caimot  be  reconciled  with  the  statement  that  diamagnetism  increases  with 
the  increasing  power  of  the  magnet  in  a  much  quicker  ratio  than  magnetism.  The 
experiments  of  Pliicker  might  be  accounted  for  in  many  ways,  but  such  explanations, 
being  necessarily  conjectural,  may  be  omitted  here.  It  is  known  that  crystalline 
bodies  suspended  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet  exhibit  phenomena  which  are  absent 
in  the  case  of  amor^ious  bodies.  A  certain  line  through  the  crystal  will  take  up  a 
certain  determinate  position ;  and  if  this  line  be  forcibly  moved  away  from  this 
position,  when  the  force  is  removed  it  will  return  to  it.    Thus,  a  crystal  of  pure 
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carbonate  of  lime  suspended  by  a  silk  fibre  between  the  poles  with  its  optic  axis 
horizontal,  will  always  turn  untU  the  optic  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining 
the  poles,  in  which  position  it  will  come  to  rest.  This  fact  was  discovered  by 
Pliicker,  who  referred  it  to  the  operation  of  a  new  force  which  was  entirely  inde- 
pndent  of  the  magnetism  or  diamagnetism  of  the  mass  of  tlie  crystal.  In  an 
investigation  conducted  by  the  author  in  companionship  with  Prof.  Knoblench,  of 
Marburg,  this  hypothesis  of  a  new  force  is  rejected ;  and  it  is  there  shown  that  the 
position  of  the  optic  axis,  so  far  from  being  independent  of  the  magnetism  and 
diamagnetism  of  the  mass,  is  entirely  changed  if  a  magnetic  constituent  be  substituted 
for  a  diamagnetic.  Thus,  for  instance,  carbonate  of  iron  differs  from  carbonate  of 
lime  only  in  the  fact  that  in  the  former  case  an  atom  of  iron  is  substituted  for  an 
atom  of  calcium.  The  crystalline  form  in  both  cases  is  identical,  the  optic  axis  of 
carbonate  of  iron  sets  nevertheless  from  pole  to  pole  with  an  energy  far  surpassing 
that  with  which  the  optic  axis  of  carbonate  of  lime  sets  perpendicular  to  the  line 
joining  the  poles.  But  why  is  it  that  one  direction  in  the  crystal  takes  up  a 
particular  position  ?  The  torsion  balance  gives  a  prompt  answer  to  this  question, 
A  sphere  of  calcareous  spar  was  placed  upon  each  of  the  spoon-shaped  hollows  of  the 
beam,  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis  through  each  sphere  being  carefully  marked. 
The  spheres  were  first  placed  so  that  the  optic  axes  were  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the 
soft-iron  cones — and,  secondly,  perpendicular  to  the  same.  The  repulsion  in  the 
former  case  was  to  the  repulsion  in  the  latter  in  the  ratio  of  53  to  48.  If  a  bismuth 
crystal  be  suspended  between  two  poles,  the  plane  of  most  eminent  cleavage  will 
always  set  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the  poles,  that  is,  equatorial.  A  cube 
formed  from  this  crystal  was  placed  on  each  end  of  the  little  beam ;  first,  so  that 
the  planes  of  principal  cleavage  were  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  cones;  and,  secondly, 
peripendicular  to  them.  The  repulsion  in  the  former  case  was  to  the  repulsion  in 
the  latter  in  the  ratio  of  53  to  38.  The  diamagnetic  mass  in  both  these  cases  is 
repelled  with  a  greater  force  in  one  direction  than  in  any  other  direction.  When  the 
crystal  is  suspended  between  two  poles,  the  line  which  marks  the  direction  of 
maximum  repulsion  recedes  as  far  as  possible  from  the  poles,  and  hence  sets  equa- 
torial. A  result  the  exact  antithesis  of  the  above  was  observed  with  magnetic 
crystals.  A  cube  of  sulphate  of  iron  was  attracted  in  one  direction  by  a  force  of  43, 
and  in  another  direction  by  a  force  of  36  :  3.  A  sphere  of  carbonate  of  iron  was 
attracted  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis  by  a  force  of  43,  and  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  thereto  by  a  force  of  30  :  5.  When  these  crystals  are  suspended 
between  two  poles,  these  lines  of  chief  attraction  approach  the  poles,  and  finally  set 
axial.  Thus  we  see  that  the  peculiar  phenomena  exhibited  by  crystals  in  the 
magnetic  field  are  to  be  referred  to  a  modification  of  magnetism  or  diamagnetism 
•  brought  about  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  crystal.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
penetrate  this  mystery  of  structure. 

Our  next  inquiry  is— What  direction  is  that  which  is  chosen  by  the  respective 
forces  for  the  manifestation  of  their  greatest  energy  ?  To  this  question  the  author 
imagines  that  a  full  and  intelligible  reply  is  returned  by  experiment.  If  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  component  particles  of  any  body  be  such  as  to  present  different  degrees 
of  proximity  in  different  directions,  then  the  line  of  closest  proximity  (other  circum- 
stances being  equal)  will  be  that  of  strongest  attraction  in  magnetic  bodies,  and  of 
strongest  repulsion  in  diamagnetic  bodies.  The  torsion  balance  furnishes  us  with 
the  means  of  submitting  this  conclusion  to  a  direct  test.  A  quantity  of  bismuth 
was  ground  to  dust  in  an  agate  mortar,  gum- water  was  added,  and  the  mass  was 
kneaded  into  a  stiff  paste.  This  was  placed  between  two  glasses  and  pressed  toge- 
ther. From  the  mass  when  dried  two  cubes  were  taken,  the  line  of  compression 
being  perpendicular  to  two  of  the  faces  of  each  cube,  and  parallel  to  the  other  four. 
Suspended  by  a  silk  fibre  in  the  magnetic  field,  upon  closing  the  circuit  the  line  of 
compression  turned  strongly  into  the  equatorial  position,  exactly  as  the  plane  of 
most  eminent  cleavage  in  the  case  of  the  crystal.  The  cubes  were  placed  one  upon 
each  end  of  the  torsion  balance,  first  with  the  line  of  compression  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  cones,  and,  secondly,  perpendicular  thereto;  the  repulsion  in  the  former 
case  was  to  the  repulsion  in  the  latter  in  the  ratio  of  53  :  30.  A  greater  differential 
action  was  thus  exhibited  in  the  case  of  the  model  than  in  the  case  of  the  crystal 
A  pair  of  cubes  constructed  in  the  same  manner  from  powdered  carbonate  of  iron 
exhibited  an  analogous  predominance  of  attraction  in  the  line  of  compression. 
Against  this  mode  of  experiment  an  objection  was  urged  during  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Edinburgh  last  year  by  Professor  William  Thomson,  of  Glas- 
gow.   "  You  have,"  said  he,  "  reduced  the  mass  to  powder,  but  yon  have  not  thereby 
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destroyed  the  crystalline  form;  your  powder  is  a  ooUectlon  of  smaller  crystals — and 
the  pressing  of  the  mass  together  gives  rise  to  a  predominance  of  axes  in  a  certain 
direction,  so  that  the  repulsion  and  attraction  of  the  line  of  compression  which  you 
refer  to  closeness  of  aggregation  is  after  all  a  product  of  crystalline  action.  Besides, 
we  know  that  compressed  isinglass  exhibits  the  same  optical  phenomena  as  crystals, 
and  you  are  unable  to  prove  that  the  action  is  not  due  to  a  ^uo^t  crystalline  structure 
induced  in  the  gum  by  compression."  The  following  experiment  will  set  this  point 
at  rest.  It  will  not  only  show  the  influence  of  compression  apart  from  the  mere 
arrangement  of  the  axes  or  from  the  influence  of  the  gum,  for  none  will  be  used;  but 
it  will  also  demonstrate  the  total  nullity  of  this  presumed  axial  force  where  opposed 
to  the  influence  of  compression,  To  tliis  experiment  I  was  conducted  by  the 
following  accident.  The  investigation  was  conducted  in  Berlin,  and  the  great  cdectro- 
magnet  of  the  university  was  beside  me  at  the  time.  Some  notion  of  the  power 
of  this  magnet  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  the  copper  helices  alone 
which  surrounded  the  iron  pillars  which  composed  the  magnet  weighed  243 
pounds.  On  the  top  of  the  pillars  two  moveable  masses  of  soft  iron  were  placed,  each 
weighing  about  twenty-five  pounds,  and  between  these  the  substance  to  be  examined 
was  suspended.  Before  I  had  thoroughly  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  instrument 
I  hung  a  fine  cube  of  bismuth  crystal  between  these  moveable  poles  ;  on  closing  the 
circuit  the  planes  of  most  eminent  cleavage  receded  to  the  equator.  Scarcely,  however, 
was  this  attained  when  I  observed  the  poles  moving  towards  each  other,  and  before  I 
could  break  the  circuit  they  had  rushed  together  and  clenched  their  iron  jaws  upon 
the  crystal.  The  latter  was  reduced  by  the  pressure  to  about  three-fourths  of  its 
primitive  thickness,  and  it  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  theory  of 
proximity  were  true  it  ought  to  tell  here.  The  pressure  brought  the  particles  of 
the  crystal  in  the  line  of  compression  more  closely  together,  and  hence  a  modification, 
if  not  an  entire  reversion,  of  the  former  action  might  be  anticipated.  Having 
liberated  the  crystal,  I  boiled  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  so  as  to  remove  any  impurity 
it  might  have  contracted  by  contact  with  the  iron.  It  was  again  suspended  between 
the  poles,  and  completely  verified  the  foregoing  anticipation.  The  line  of  com- 
pression, that  is,  the  magnecrystalllc  axis  of  the  crystal,  which  formerly  set  from 
pole  to  pole,  set  now  equatorial.  The  experiment  was  then  repeated  with  a  com- 
mon vice ;  various  pieces  of  bismuth  protected  by  plates  of  copper  were  placed  within 
its  jaws,  and  there  pressed  to  the  thickness  of  a  shilling.  The  plates  thus  obtained 
when  suspended  from  their  edges  in  the  magnetic  fidfd  exhibited  one  unvarying 
result : — the  line  of  compression  stood  always  equatorial,,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifierence  whether  this  line  was  the  magnecrystallic  axis  or  not.  In  these 
cases  no  gum  was  used,  and  not  only  was  a  predominance  of  axes  present,  but  they 
all  worked  together ;  they  were  further  assisted  by  the  great  mechanical  advantage 
oflered  by  such  plates  to  diamagnetic  repulsion ;  the  line  of  compression  nevertheless 
triumphed  over  all  and  determined  the  position  of  the  crystal.  The  author  concludes 
his  paper  as  follows :  *'  Whoever  denies  the  infiuence  of  proximity  will  have  to 
answer  the  following  questions : — ^How  is  it  possible  that  a  greater  difierential  action 
can  be  exhibited  by  a  cube  of  bismuth  dough  than  by  the  crystal  itself  ?  What  is  it 
which  causes  the  magnecrystallic  axis  to  forsake  its  usual  position  and  to  set  equa- 
torial when  the  crystal  is  compressed  in  the  direction  of  that  axis  ?  He  must 
further  assume  a  ^crystalline  structure  on  the  part  of  wax,  flour,  shale,  and  the  pith 
of  fresh  rolls ;  for  in  all  these  substances  the  line  of  compression  determines  the 
position  of  the  mass  in  the  magnetic  field." — Report  of  the  British  Association^  from 
the  AtheruBum, 

ON  THE  COPYING  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

BT  MB.  C.  7.  BAKEWELL. 

In  the  method  adopted  for  transmitting  copies  of  writing,  the  letters  to  be  trans- 
mitted are  written  on  tin-foil  with  varnish,  so  as  to  present  a  conducting  and  non- 
conducting surface.  The  foil  is  placed  on  the  cyluider  of  the  transmitting  instrument, 
and  a  metal  style  in  connexion  with  a  voltaic  battery  presses  on  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder  as  it  revolves.  By  this  means  the  electric  current  is  continually  broken 
when  the  style  is  resting  on  the  varnish,  and  as  the  style  is  made  to  traverse  by  an 
endless  screw  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  other,  it  passes  necessarily  over 
all  the  lines  of  the  writing,  and  about  eight  times  over  each  line.  The  receiving 
instrument  is  similar  to  the  transmitting  one,  and  on  the  cylinder  of  that  instrument 
paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potass  in  diluted  muriatic  acid  is 
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placed ;  the  metal  style  on  that  instrament  being  a  piece  of  steel  wire.  When  the 
electric  current  from  the  positive  pole  of  the  voltaic  battery  passes  through  the  steel 
point  to  the  paper,  a  blue  mark  is  made  by  the  production  of  Frussian  bliiey^«itd 
when  the  cylinder  is  in  motion,  the  effect  is  to  d&a«r  a  nries  of  sioral  lines  on  the 
paper ;  but  aa  the  lines  ace  bcoken  irfaeneverthe  Tiismh  writti^  on  the  transmitting 
oytiBder  intarpflaesy  the  feEras  of  the  lett^m  aare  tnasfierted  from  one  instrument  to 
fte  otJMT  flfcr  WT&iBg  appeariBg  of  a  pale  colour  on  a  ground  of  blue  lines  drawn 
doeely  together.  To  produce  this  efifect  it  is  requisite  that  both  instruments  should 
rotate  exactly  together,  and  this  synchronous  movement  is  attained  by  means  of  an 
eleetoo-magnet— K>ne  instrument  being  made  to  regulate  the  other  by  retarding  its 
motion  at  regular  intervals.  The  regulation  of  the  instrument  is  also  facilitated  by 
a  guide-line,  consisting  of  a  strip  of  paper  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  writing,  by 
which  means  the  person  in  charge  of  the  receiving  instrument  can  ascertain  exactly 
how  much  the  speeds  of  the  two  instruments  differ,  and  by  the  addition  or  ab- 
straction of  weight  can  bring  the  gaps  formed  by  the  strip  of  paper  to  fall  exactly 
under  each  other — which  indicates  that  the  two  cylinders  are  revolving  at  the  same 
rate.  It  was  stated,  in  answer  to  questions  by  members  present,  that  two  hundred 
letters  per  minute  might  be  copied  by  the  instruments  exhibited,  and  that  five  hun- 
dred in  a  minute  are  attainable.  To  illustrate  the  facility  which  tliis  means  of 
telegraphic  commimication  affords  for  transmitting  secret  messages,  an  apparently 
blank  piece  of  paper  was  produced,  on  which  a  message  had  been  impressed  invisibly 
b^ore  the  meeting  of  the  Section,  and  by  brushing  it  over  with  a  solution  of  prussiate 
of  potass  the  writing  became  instantly  legible. — Rqfort  of  British  Association  in  the 
AikentBum, 

ON  A  NEW  METHOD   OF  CONTRACTING  THE  FIBRES  OF  CALICO' 

AND  OF  OBTAINING,  ON  THE  CALICO  THUS  PREPARED,  COLOURS 

OF  MUCH  BRILLIANCY. 

BY  MB.  MEBCBB. 

Mr.  Mercer's  discoyeTy  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words  to  be  this ; — ^a  solution  of  cold 
but  caustic  soda  acts  peculiarly  upon  cotton  fibre,  immediately  causing  it  to 
contract,  and,  although  the  soda  can  be  readily  washed  out,  yet  the  fibre  has 
undergone  a  change,  and  water  will  take  its  place  and  unite  with  the  fibre. 
In  a  practical  view,  Mr.  Mercer  considered  that  the  fibre  might  be  considered 
by  this  action  to  have  a  sort  of  acid  property  to  unite  with  soda  and  then  with  other 
bases.  The  effect  of  the  condensation  was  said  to  be  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the 
total  volume  of  cotton  employed.  Dr.  Playfair  then  showed  some  proofs  of  the 
influence  of  this  new  process  upon  our  cotton  manufactures;  thus,  taking  a  coarse 
cotton  fabric,  and  acting  upon  it  by  the  proper  solution  of  caustic  soda,  this  could  be 
made  much  finer  in  appearance;  and  if  the  finest  calico  made  in  England,  known  as 
180  picks  to  the  web,  was  thus  acted  upon,  it  immediately  appeared  as  fine  as  260  picks 
Stocking^  of  open  weaving  were  shown,  and  the  condensati(Hi  process  made  them 
f^pear  as  of  much  finer  texture.  The  effect  of  this  alterati<Hi  of  texture  was  most 
strikingly  shown  by  colours.  The  pink  cotton  velvet  had  its  tint  deepened  to  an 
intense  degree  by  the  condensation  process.  Printed  calico,  especially  with  colours 
hitherto  api^ed  with  little  satis&ction,  as  lilac,  had  strength  and  briUiancy,  besides 
thus  producing  fabrics  cheaply  finer  than  can  possibly  be  woven  by  hand.  The  effect 
was  shown  of  patterns  being  formed  by  portions  of  a  surface  being. protected  by 
gum  from  condensation.  ThoB  patterns  of  apparently  fine  work  can  easily  be  pro- 
duced. It  was  stated  that  the  fabrics  by  this  process  have  much  strength  given  them, 
for  a  string  of  calico  one-half  condensed  by  caustic  soda  will  break  by  20  oz.,  while 
the  unacted-upon  string  of  cotton  broke  with  13  oz. 

A  discussion  ensued,  by  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Faraday,  Mr.  Warington,  and  Prof. 
Dumas  and  others ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  microscope  be  employed  to  ascer- 
tain any  other  obvious  change  of  properties  by  this  new  process,  that  bids  fair  to 
exercise  an  immediate  and  extensive  alteration  in  the  patterns  and  produce  of  cotton 
fabrics. — Dr.  Playfair,  in  reply,  said,  that  caustic  soda  had  long  been  used  for 
bleaching,  but  this  power  of  altering  the  texture  only  belongs  to  the  cold  solution  of 
caustic  soda.  These  specimens  were  the  only  complete  ones,  and  he  had  been  per- 
mitted to  bring  them  from  the  Great  Exhibition  to  exhibit  before  the  Association — 
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ON  THE  GROWTH  OF  PLA3ITS  HT  VARIOUS  GASES, 

Especial^  iwMMng  Carb^me  Oxidty  Hydrogen^  and  light  Carbureited  Hydrogen  for 
ike  Nitrogen  of  the  Air. 

BT  HSS8B8.  OLA09TOXSS. 

Db.  Gladstone  gare  the  results  of  experiments  made  and  still  in  progress,  with 
itts  brother,  Mr.  G.  Gladstone.  After  describing  the  effects  on  some  flowers^  at  tbe 
pansy,  the  crocus,  &c — 

A  discussion  ensued— Mr.  R.  Warington  suggesting  that  in  sneh  experiments  the 
plants  be  allowed  to  take  root  well  befcue  immersiBg  them  in  the  fSBosea  ;  next,  that 
the  combined  atmospheres  w»e  too  nBodi  satmated  with  moisture,  often  causing 
rapid  growth  and  decay ;  and  thait  thoe  flowers  and  roots  should  be  compared  with 
others  grown  in  similar  Tohmies  <^  confhied  common  air. — Prof.  Dumas  spoke  of 
the  gr^  aady  iated^  tteost  tmsuspected  influence  of  carbonic  oxide  gas.  The 
jwHdttl  investigations  in  France  had  disclosed  the  fatal  effects  of  this  gas  as  being 
so  much  greater  than  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  the  atmosphere  produced  by  the  burn- 
ing  of  charcoal  ^  part  of  carbonic  oxide  was  fatal,  while  with  one-third  the  volume 
of  carbonic  acid  the  animal  was  asphyxiated,  but  afterwards  revived.— The  Chair- 
man sidd  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  combustion  of  anthracite,  much 
carbonic  oxide  gas  is  produced. — Report  of  British  Association  in  the  Athenaum, 


ON  NTTRO-GLYCBRINE  AND  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  ITS  DECOMPOSITION. 

BY  DB.  DB  VBT. 

This  yellow  liquid,  nitro-glycerine,  seems  not  to  be  poisonous,  but  it  explodes  at 
a  moderate  heat,  as  was  shown  by  experiment,  detonating  when  the  drops  of  nitro- 
Ig^cerine  on  paper  were  struck  a  smart  blow  with  a  hammer. 

From  the  conversation  in  the  Section,  nitro-glycerine  appears,  like  gun-cotton^ 
to  have  states  of  apparent  inactivity,  which  are  removed  by  spontaneous  causes  :— 
foat  Reparations  that  resist  a  certain  amount  of  force  applied  at  one  time  may  readily 
explode  soon  afterwards. — Ibid, 

IODINE. 

An  account  has  been  published  by  M.  Cbatin  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  iodine  that  enters 
into  their  composition.  All  vegetables  appear  to  contain  more  or  less  of  this  element, 
and  it  abounds  in  water-cresses.  Wine  is  much  more  rich  in  iodine  than  water, 
milk  richer  in  the  element  than  wine,  and  asses'  milk  more  rich  in  this  respect  than  ' 
that  of  cows.  Eggs  contain  a  large  portion  of  iodine.  A  hen's  egg  weighing  an 
ounce  and  a  half,  was  found  to  contain  as  much  iodine  as  a  goart  of  milk  from  the 
cow. — GalignanL 

THE  PRESERVATION  OP  ALIMENTARY  VEGETABLE  SUBSTANCES. 

BT  H.  UASSOK. 

(Report  presented  to  the  Frendi  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  Messrs.  Bichard,  Payen,  Babinet, 

and  Morin). 

The  Academy  committed  to  us  the  examination  of  the  processes  for  the  preser- 
vation of  alimentary  vegetable  substances,  devised  by  M.  Masson,  chief  gardener  to 
the  Central  Horticultural  Society,  and  practised  in  the  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
Chollet  and  Co.,  5,  Rue  Marbeuf. 

It  is  already  known  that  these  processes  consist  in  first  dr3ring  the  substances  by 
the  application  of  a  moderate  heat  in  a  stove,  until  all  the  water  not  necessary  for 
the  constitution  of  the  vegetable  matter  has  been  driven  off,  and  then  submitting  the 
dried  substances  to  great  pressure  with  an  hydraulic  press. 

We  visited  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Chollet  and  Co.,  where  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  in  detail  the  progress  of  the  operations,  and  of  making  some 
experiments  with  the  drying  and  ventilating  apparatus. 

The  operations  performed  are  simple  and  few  in  number.  The  substances  to  be 
dried  are  carefliUy  picked  and  deprived  of  their  hard  parts,  as  in  preparing  them  for 
common  culinary  purposes.    They  are  placed  on  sieves,  which  may  be  made  of  wicker- 
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work,  bat  it  has  been  found  more  economical  to  make  them  of  cloth  or  coarse  canvas 
nailed  to  a  frame  of  wood.  These  sieves  are  arranged  on  stands,  and  the  substances 
placed  on  them  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  hot  air  in  a  stove  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  about  120*^  Fahr. 

The  heating  apparatus  has  been  constructed  by  M.  Chaussenot,  and  it  alternately 
feeds  with  hot  air  two  stoves,  by  means  of  a  vertical  pipe  about  twenty-seven  inches 
diameter,  which  communicates  with  each  stove  by  a  double  horizontal  pipe,  about 
fifteen  inches  diameter,  placed  on  the  ground.  The  two  extremities  of  the  horizontal 
pipe  are  closed,  and  the  lateral  openings  disposed  on  its  surface  may  be  opened  or 
closed  at  pleasure  by  a  register  for  regulating  the  introduction  of  air  as  it  is  required. 
There  are  altogether  fifteen  openings  for  the  admission  of  air,  presenting  in  the  whole 
a  surface  of  about  twenty-eight  square  inches,  most  of  which  is  at  times  kept  ox)en. 

For  carrying  off  the  air  introduced  into  the  stove,  together  with  the  vapour  with 
which  it  is  charged,  eleven  openings  are  provided  on  the  side  of  the  stove  opposite  to 
the  hot-air  pipe,  presenting  a  surface  of  about  fourteen  square  inches,  or  half  that  of 
the  orifices  for  the  admission  of  air.  These  orifices  open  into  a  sort  of  chamber,  com- 
municating  with  four  iron  chimneys  of  about  six  inches  diameter,  and  three  or  four 
yards  in  height. 

By  means  of  an  anemometer  having  some  new  arrangements  for  rendering  the 
observations  more  easy  and  correct,  we  endeavoured  to  determine  the  quantities  of 
air  supplied  by  the  heating  apparatus,  and  carried  off  by  the  apertures  for  its  escape. 
Without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  experiments,  we  may  state  briefiy  the 
principal  results.  The  anemometer  having  been  placed  successively  before  the  twelve 
open  orifices  of  the  hot-air  pipe,  the  total  quantity  of  air  supplied  at  a  temperature 
of  198*^  Fahr.,  was  about  16,241  cubic  metres  in  the  hour. 

But  the  experiments  showed  the  remarkable  fact,  that  little  or  no  air  escaped  at 
the  orifices  fixed  in  the  horizontal  branches  of  the  vertical  pipe  nearest  to  the  point 
at  which  it  joins  to  the  latter  at  right  angles,  while  the  orifices  furthest  from  this 
point,  and  nearest  to  the  closed  extremities,  were  those  through  which  most  air 
entered,  and  here  it  entered  equally  at  both  ends.  It  was  found  that  the  four  orifices 
next  to  the  closed  ends,  the  size  of  which  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  eight 
orifices,  delivered  two-thirds  of  the  whole  quantity  of  air  that  entered  the  apparatus. 

This  circumstance  admits  of  easy  explanation,  being  referable  to  the  well  known 
diminution  of  pressure  which  fiuids  undergo  on  passing  through  contracted  channels, 
or  channels  through  which  they  move  with  great  velocity,  and  the  increased 
pressure  caused  by  any  obstacle  to  their  movement. 

With  regard  to  the  escape  of  air  by  the  chimneys,  there  was  found  to  be  scarcely 
any,  and  the  proportions  of  the  orifices,  those  of  the  chimneys,  as  well  as  the  general 
arrangement  of  this  part  of  the  apparatus,  had  to  be  completely  modified  to  ensure  a 
more  rapid  aspiration.  By  simply  making  the  orifices  for  the  escape  of  the  air  to 
communicate  directly  and  separately  with  the  chimneys,  so  great  an  improvement 
was  effected,  that  the  period  required  for  the  evaporation  of  a  given  amount  of  liquid 
was  reduced  by  one-fifth. 

Fresh  vegetables  were  scarce  at  the  time  of  our  experiments,  so  that  only  two  sorts 
were  submitted  to  the  process,  namely,  savoy  cabbages  and  spinadL 

Nine  hundred  and  twenty  kilogrammes  (2024  pounds  avoirdupois)  of  the  savoy 
cabbages  were  picked  in  one  day  by  thirty  women,  and  after  the  picking  yielded  725 
kilogrammes  (1585  pounds  avoirdupois)  of  green  matter  to  be  dried.  This  was 
spread  out  on  7 10  sieves,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  one  kilogramme  (2lb.  3oz.) 
per  sieve  of  about  one  square  metre  (thirty-nine  inches).  After  being  left  in  the 
stove  for  twenty-eight  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  from  100°  to  120°  Fahr.,  it  was 
reduced  to  sixty-nine  kilogrammes  (1511b.  lloz.)of  dry  matter;  having  thus  lost 
656  kilogrammes  of  water,  or  eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  its  original  weight.  During 
these  twenty-eight  hours,  300  kilogrammes  of  Charleroi  coals  were  consumed,  each 
kilogramme  of  which,  therefore,  vaporized  2.18  kilogrammes  oi  water. 

The  second  experiment  was  made  with  spinach  :  820  kilogrammes  (1804  pounds 
avoirdupois)  of  spinach  were  picked  in  one  day  by  thirty  women,  and  were  thus 
reduced  to  639  kilogrammes  (]  405  pounds)  of  matter  to  be  dried.  This  was  put  into 
the  stove  on  710  sieves,  in  quantities  of  about  two  pounds  to  each  sieve,  and  was 
reduced  by  the  application  of  a  temperature  of  100°  to  120°  Fahr.  for  twenty- two 
hours,  to  seventy-one  kilogrammes  (156  pounds)  of  dry  matter;  having  thus  lost 
eighty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight.  The  consumption  of  coal  was  250 
kilogrammes,  each  kilogramme  of  which,  therefore,  vaporized  2.272  kilogrammes  of 
water. 
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Thus  in  these  two  experiments  we  see  that  green  rotables  lose  the  immense  pro- 
portion of  se^en-eighths  of  their  weight,  which  constitutes  the  important  feature  in 
M.  Masson's  process. 

An  hydraulic  press  was  then  used  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  drjr  matter,  bringing 
it  to  a  density  of  550  or  600  kilogrammes  to  the  cubic  metre,  thus  rendering  it  per- 
fectly easy  of  stowage. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  these  products,  and  the  perfect  preservation  of  their 
flayour,  the  Academy  are  already  acquainted  with  the  reports  made  by  several  Com- 
missioners of  Marine,  and  some  of  the  members  have  been  enabled  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  by  quoting  a  few  passages  from  an 
authentic  document  which  has  been  remitted  to  us,  the  report  of  a  Commission 
formed  at  Cherbourg,  by  order  of  the  Prefet  of  Marine,  to  examine  the  products 
presented  by  Messrs.  Chollet  and  Co.,  and  prepared  by  M.  Masson's  process. 

The  vegetables  examined  by  this  Commission  consisted  of  common  cabbage, 
Brussels  cabbage,  celery,  spinach,  and  a  mixture  called  *<  Juliennes*^  of  carrots  and 
potatoes. 

After  having  ascertained,  by  a  preliminary  examination,  the  satisfactory  appear- 
ance and  smell,  and  general  good  condition  of  the  products,  they  were  immersed  in 
hot  water,  and  the  weight  taken  before  and  after  immersion,  so  as  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  water  absorbed.  The  results  of  these  exi>eriments  carefully  made,  are 
expressed  in  the  following  table  : 


Name  of  Vegetable. 

Weight 

before 

immersion. 

Temperature 

of 

Water. 

Duration 

of 
immersion. 

Weight 

after 

immersion. 

Relation  of  Weight 

after  and  before 

immersion. 

Common  Cabbage 
Chervil  

280 
73 

139 

130 
87 

142 

122°  Fah. 

130° 

122° 

122° 

113° 

122° 

33  minutes 
30     " 
38      " 
41     " 
30     " 
40     " 

1480 
324 
630 
510 
475 
741 

5.30 
4.44 
4.53 
3.93 
5.47 
5.22 

4.81 

Brussels  Cabbage 

Celery    

Spinach 

Julienne 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  after  immersion,  these  vegetables  have  regained  the 
greater  part  of  the  water  which  they  contained  before  being  dried. 

The  report  of  the  Cherbourg  Commission  states  that  the  vegetables  also  regained 
their  flexibility  and  natural  colour,  and  that  the  form  was  so  well  preserved  in  some 
of  them,  especially  in  the  chervil  and  Brussels  cabbage,  that  they  presented  the 
appearance  of  recently  gathered  vegetables.  The  taste  and  smell  were  also  con- 
siderably developed  by  the  immersion  in  water. 

The  cooking  of  these  vegetables  required  from  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  an  hour 
and  three  quarters,  and  after  seasoning  and  tasting  them,  the  Cherbourg  Commission 
unanimously  declare,  that  they  were  ail  found  to  be  very  good  ;  but  the  spinach  and 
Brussels  cabbage  were  decidedly  superior  to  sUl  the  others,  and  might  be  mistaken 
for  these  vegetables  in  the  fresh  state. — Comptes  Rendus. 


ON  THE  STATE  OF  PHARMACY  IN  THE  BRAZILS. 

BT  M.  PECKOLT. 

M.  Pbckolt,  an  Apothecary  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  a  report  of  the  state  of  Phar- 
macy in  the  Brazils,  says,—**  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  medical  department,  for 
as  to  Pharmacy,  there  exists  in  the  interior  of  the  country  no  distinction  between  it 
and  the  former.  Every  Physician  acts  as  an  Apothecary,  and  vice  versa :  hence^ 
therefore,  every  one  is  called  Doctor, 

**  In  the  less  inhabited  districts,  medical  practice  is  in  such  a  condition  that  it 
could  not  have  been  worse  in  the  year  before  the  birth  of  Hippocrates.  Anybody 
who  does  not  succeed  in  his  business,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  buys  a  few 
purgatives,  provides  himself  with  a  passport,  in  which  his  name  is  adorned  by  the 
obliging  official  with  the  title  of  Doctor,  goes  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
his  fortune  is  made.  Woe  to  the  poor  Fazendeiro  (landowner)  and  his  negroes  if  he 
happen  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  such  pretended  doctor,  who  feels  the  pulse,  examines 
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the  tongue,  shakes  his  head,  and  declares  the  disease  to  he  very  dangerous.  Then  comes 
the  chief  question,  viz.,  How  much  the  Fazendeiro  would  like  to  give  to  he  restored 
in  so  many  days  ?  This  point  heing  settled,  purging  hegins,  and  if  the  patient  gets 
worse,  the  doctor  is  sure  that  some  fault  has  been  committed  in  the  diet,  &c.  I 
know  a  yoimg  fellow,  who  was  a  stable-boy  in  some  Royal  Mews  in  Europe,  then 
became  a  waiter  in  the  United  States,  and  is  now  conferring  on  the  Brazilians  the 
benefit  of  his  extensive  knowledge.  On  one  occasion  he  was  called  to  a  child  affected 
with  rickets,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  declare  that  the  disease  was  of  a 
highly  infectious  nature.  He,  however,  cons<ded  the  parents  by  telling  them,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  could  not  only  cure  the  disease,  but  that  he  also  possessed  an 
efficacious  remedy  against  its  infectiousness.  The  latter  was  immediately  bought 
at  the  price  asked  for  it,  and  the  poor  child  received  small  doses  of  red  oxide  of 
mercury,  because  the  father  had  in  his  youth  been  once  affected  with  gonorrhoea. 
The  child  soon  after  died  in  consequence,  as  the  doctor  said,  of  some  defect  in  the 
diet.  As  there  is  sometimes  no  medical  man  to  be  found  within  fifty  miles  distance, 
these  charlatans  (who  are  called  Curiosos)  have  an  extensive  field  for  the  exercise  of 
their  skill.    The  following  are  some  of  the  popular  remedies  in  the  Brazils: — 

1.  Against  consumption. — The  patient  must  live  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  a  kind 
of  stall  or  shed,  under  which  a  couple  of  bullocks  are  kept,  in  order  that  he  may 

inhale  their  exhalation,  which  is  supposed  to  promote  expectoration,  and  finally  to  ^ 

cure  the  lungs.  My  opinion  is,  that  Mr.  Curioso  and  one  ox  would  do  very  well  for 
this  purpose. 

2.  Against  the  same, — Half  an  ounce  of  a  stone  called  Pedra  de  Sabao  (soap-stone), 
a  kind  of  serpentine  of  which  culinary  vessels  are  chiselled,  half  as  much  Capsicum 
annuum,  or  some  other  kind  of  pepper  are  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  Cachaga 
(spirit  obtained  from  the  sugar-cane  [rum])  to  a  thin  paste,  to  which  another  gUiss 
of  cacha9ais  added,  the  whole  well  stirred,  and  taken  with  horrible  grimaces. 

3.  In  difficult  /a6our  the  bit  of  the  bridle  of  a  mare  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
woman,  and  plenty  of  brandy  given  at  the  same  time. 

But  enough  of  these  absurdities.    There  are,  however,  some  herbs  which  are  used       * 
by  the  Brazilians  as  household  medicines  with  great  advantage. 

Trinosperma  ficijolia  of  Martins. — ^The  root  (very  seldom  the  herb)  of  this  plant, 
of  a  very  strong  and  bitter  taste,  is  as  active  a  purgative  as  jalap,  and  is  given  as  -^ 

such  in  complaints  of  the  liver,  frequently  also  in  dropsy.  The  dose  is  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  grains  in  powder  ;  or  in  the  form  of  decoction  one  drachm  to  eight 
ounces  of  water. 

Cissampelos  Pardra,  Lam.,  called  by  the  Brazilians  Ahutna,  The  root  is  given  in 
decoction  (one  ounce  to  twenty-four  ounces  of  liquid)  with  great  success  in  dropsies. 
Large  quantities  are  exported  to  North  America. 

Spitanihes  ohracea,  L.— The  infusion  of  the  entire  plant  is  used  as  a  gargle  against 
sore  throat,  and  also  in  diseases  of  the  gums.  The  herb  is  a  principal  ingredient  of 
the  Paraguay-rouT, 

Ocymum  basilicum,  L. — This  plant  is  very  frequently  employed  in  baths  as  a  tonic. 
The  women  mix  it  with  snuff,  partly  on  account  of  its  pleasant  odour,  and  partly 
because  it  is  thought  to  clear  the  eyes. 

Ocymum  incanescens,  Mart— A  weak  infusion  of  the  entire  plant  is  used  as  a 
sudorific.  It  also  acts  as  an  irritant,  and  is  more  frequently  used  by  the  negroes.  It 
is  likewise  employed  in  baths  against  rheumatism. 

Jahannesia  pr2iic«>«*.— This  large  tree  produces  a  nut  of  the  size  of  the  fist, 
which  contains  two  Kernels  of  the  size  of  a  chestnut.  These  are  frequently  used,  in 
various  forms,  in  dropsies  and  skin  diseases.  One  or  two  keraels  rubbed  with  sugar, 
are  taken  in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  as  active  purgatives.  The  oil  pressed 
from  the  kernels  acts  in  doses  of  eight  to  ten  drops.  This  remedy  deserves  to  be 
introduced  into  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  active  but  more  expensive  croton 
oil.    The  tree  grows  here  in  abundance,  and  the  nuts  are  wasted. 

The  Brazilians  call  this  tree  by  its  Lidian  name  andarocu  ;  they  also  employ  it 
against  the  bite  of  serpents.  Two  kernels  are  triturated  with  spirit  of  wine  to  a 
paste,  then  strained,  and  the  liquid  taken  internally,  whilst  the  residue  is  applied  to 
the  wound.  The  nuts  are  also  mixed  with  the  food  of  horses,  to  allay  hunger,  and 
also  when  they  have  the  so-called  plague,  when  they  eat  but  little,  and  cannot  work. 

*  This  plant  is  usoalhr  denominated  Anda  broHHmsis,  An  account  of  the  purgative  pro- 
perties of  the  oil,  by  Mr.  tJre,  has  been  published  in  the  Pharmaceotical  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  9. — 
Ed.  Ph.  Joom. 
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Geoffroya  vermifuga,  Mart.— A  large  tree,  found  in  abundance  in  the  pfrimitiye 
forests.  Itie  seeds  are  used  as  general  anthelmintics.  The  dose  for  a  child  is  ten  to 
twenty  grains  in  the  form  of  powder  with  milk  and  sugar.  It  is  a  yery  strong 
remedy  and  much  mischief  has  already  been  produced  by  it,  as  the  people  mistake 
its  effect,  and  think  the  larger  doses  they  give  the  better.  The  child  is  attacked  by 
a  Tiolent  vomiting,  and  mucous  diarrhoea,  which  sjrmptcops  increase  tmtil  death 
ensues. 

So  much  for  domestic  remedies.  As  for  homoeopathy,  this  is  in  great  favour 
among  the  Brazilians.  There  are  now  here  about  twenty  homoeopatliic  physicians, 
and  of  these,  some  practise  apparently  under  the  superintendence  of  graduated  phy- 
sicians; for  example,  one  is  a  soap-boiler  (a  Jew)  from  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen, 
who,  probably  not  being  well-skilled  in  the  process  of  saponification,  practises  now  as 
a  very  learned  doctor,  and  finds  the  Saccharum  Lactis  more  favourable  to  him  than 
soda  and  its  allies.  A  lithographer  and  a  shoemaker  have  also  left  their  stone  and 
last,  and  practise  with  great  success.  Within  a  short  time,  six  homoeopathic 
chemist's  shops  have  been  established ;  besides  which,  each  physician  has  his  own 
laboratory. — Archiv,  der  Pharmacie,  May,  1851,  p.  226. 


WAX  AND  STBARINE  CANDLES. 

AccoBDiNO  to  established  custom,  wax  candles  only  are  held  to  be  orthodox  in 
Boman  Catholic  cathedrals  and  chapels.  Some  makers  of  stearine  candles  having 
endeavoured  to  introduce  their  material,  an  objection  was  taken  against  the  inno- 
vation, and  the  question  was  referred  to  the  Pope,  who  gave  his  verdict,  as  we  are 
informed,  in  the  following  terms:— 

Pope,  Is  there  not  a  little  stearine  in  the  wax  candles?  Answer,  Tes. — Pope.  May 
there  not  be  a  little  wax  in  the  stearine  candles?  Answer.  Yes. — P(^e.  Then  you 
have  wax  and  stearine— stearine  and  wax.    I  see  very  little  difference. 


EXPLOSION  OF  YEAST, 


On  Thursday,  July  24,  Mr.  H.  M.  Wakley  held  an  inquest  at  the  Bank  of  England 
public-house,  Praed  Street,  Paddington,  on  James  Parfett,  aged  35,  a  porter  at  the 
Paddington  terminus  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  who  was  killed  under  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  circumstances : — Mr.  George  Strange,  derk  in  the  goods 
department  of  the  station,  stated,  that  at  nine  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  he  saw 
the  deceased  returning  from  breakfast  along  the  platform,  where  lay  several  casks  of 
yeast  which  had  arrived  from  Oxford.  Just  as  he  passed  the  casks  one  of  them, 
containing  eighteen  gallons,  suddenly  burst  with  a  loud  explosion,  blowing  the  cask 
thirty  feet  into  the  air,  together  with  deceased,  who  was  struck  under  the  chin  by  a 
comer  of  the  cask.  Deceased  fell  on  his  back  six  yards  from  the  spot  where  the 
explosion  took  place.  Witness  instantly  ran  to  the  spot,  where  he  found  deceased 
apparently  dead,  and  bleeding  from  large  wounds  under  his  jaw  and  on  the  top  of  his 
head.  He  had  him  conveyed  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  where  he  died  half  an  hour 
after  his  admission.  The  barrels  appeared  to  have  been  very  badly  hooped.  Jiut 
before  the  fatal  occurrence,  witness  observing  the  yeast  escape  from  the  cask^  feared  an 
explosion  would  ensue,  as  on  other  occasions  yeast  barrels  had  exploded.  On  one 
occasion  he  nearly  lost  his  life  thereby.  He  did  not  consider  tiie  barrels  safely  secured. 
Mr.  Superintendent  Collard,  of  the  railway  station,  said  that  the  yeast  belonged  to 
Mr.  North,  of  Oxford,  and  that  he  never  before  heard  of  such  an  accident.  There  was 
a  clause  in  the  Company's  Act  which  compelled  them  to  convey  gunpowder  and  all 
combustible  material  by  a  separate  train,  but  the  Company  never  considered  that 
yeast  came  within  the  meanmg  of  the  clause.^ After  the  examination  of  several 
other  witnesses,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  that  '^  Deceased  was  killed  by  the  acci- 
dental explosion  of  yeast." 

POISONING  BY  ABSBNIC, 
Crown  Court,  Nottingham — before  Mr.  Baron  Pabke. 

Sakah  Barbeb,  aged  twenty-two,  dressmaker,  and  Bobert  Ingram,  aged  nineteen, 
batcher,  were  indicted  for  the  murd^  of  Joseph  Barber,  the  husband  of  the  prisoner, 
at  Eastwood,  on  the  24th  of  March  last.    The  case  occupied  nearly  two  days,  bat 
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the  material  facts  are  these: — ^Deceased  was  ill  for  several  days  before  his  death, 
before  and  during  which  time  the  female  prisoner  had  on  three  seyeral  occasions 
obtained  a  pennyworth  of  arsenic  for  poisoning  mice  ;  the  third  pennyworth  was 
bought  by  the  male  prisoner,  who,  at  the  inquest  swore  that  Mrs.  Barber  had 
thrown  it  in  the  fire.  Dr.  Taylor,  who  had  examined  the  stomach,  intestines,  and 
contents,  deposed  that  he  detected  arsenic — ^very  little  in  the  fluid  and  stomach,  but 
a  notable  quantity  in  the  intestines.  He  inferred  that  the  poison  liad  been  taken 
repeatedly  in  small  doses.  The  tissues  were  well  preserved  although  it  was  ten  days 
after  death,  another  indication  of  the  presence  of  arsenic.  The  verdict  was,  Sarah 
Barber  guilty,  Ingram  not  guilty. 


POISONING  BY  SOHEELE'S  GREEN. 

BT  THOMAS  STEWART  TRAILL,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Medical  Jurbprudence  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

It  is  well  known  that  various  substances  capable  of  acting  as  poisons  are  in 
common  use  as  pigments,  and  especially  that  a  very  beautiful  green  is  obtained  from 
the  arsenite  of  copper,  which  is  commonly  known  as  Scheele's  Green.  An  instance 
of  the  deleterious  effects  of  this  substance  occurred  here  on  the  31st  of  May. 

George  Webster  Graham,  a  child  of  three  years  of  age,  had  obtained  some  slips 
of  paper  coloured  with  this  material,  and  had  chewed  some  of  it.  He  returned  home, 
complaining  of  severe  pain  over  his  abdomen,  and  vomited  repeatedly.  His  mother 
observed  some  shreds  of  the  paper  in  his  hands,  and  saw  some  of  the  green  matter  on 
his  lips  and  cheeks.  The  vomiting  returned  at  intervals  with  much  severity,  the 
pain  was  violent,  and  I  was  sent  for;  but  I  did  not  return  home  for  three  hours  after 
he  was  taken  ill.  In  the  meantime,  his  pulse  became  feeble,  his  extremities  cold,  and 
face  livid.  I  went  immediately  on  coming  home,  and  found  that  the  vomiting  had 
somewhat  abated,  and  that  the  skin  was  recovering  its  heat;  but  the  pain  in  the 
bowels  was  still  acute.  On  hearing  the  symptoms,  I  inquired  if  the  child  had 
swallowed  anything  unusual,  heard  the  story,  and  on  seeing  the  piece  of  paper, 
immediately  concluded  that  it  was  coloured  by  arsenite  of  copper,  and  had  caused 
the  child's  illness. 

I  instantly  gave  the  only  remedies  at  hand,— magnesia  in  milk,  with  the  wliites  of 
two  eggs  diffused  in  water, — until  I  could  procure  the  more  powerfiil  antidote,  the 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron.  I  also  directed  small  portions  of  milk  porridge  to  be 
repeatedly  given.  All  the  symptoms  were  so  relieved  before  the  peroxide  was  pro- 
cured, that  I  judged  it  unnecessary  to  administer  that  antidote;  and  next  morning 
the  boy  was  quite  convalescent. 

On  the  third  day  the  child  passed  by  stool  one  or  two  fragments  of  the  paper,  on 
which  some  of  the  green  colour  was  still  visible;  and  for  a  few  days  more  he  did  not 
take  his  food  with  his  usual  relish;  but  no  other  bad  consequence  has  followed. 

I  preserved  the  shreds  of  paper  which  the  child  had  carried  home,  scraped  off  a 
portion  of  the  green  colour,  mixed  it  with  a  little  soda  flux,  and  subjected  it  to  heat 
in  a  tube;  when  I  obtained  a  distinct  metallic  crust,  with  a  crystalline  inner  smrface, 
an  alliaceous  smeU,  and  resolvable,  by  heat  and  air,  into  white  crystals,  with 
triangular  facets,  proving  the  colouring  matter  to  contain  arsenic,  of  which  the 
quantity  api>ears  much  more  considerable  than  I  expected.  On  comparing  the 
pigment  on  the  paper  with  Syme's  Wernerian  colours,  it  answers  to  pale  emerald 
green  (No.  52). 

It  seems  iinproper  to  employ  so  dangerous  a  material  as  arsenite  of  copper,  in  such 
large  quantity,  on  articles  like  paper-hangings,  which  may  often  come  in  the  way  of 
children,  or  other  persons  little  aware  of  the  deleterious  properties  of  this  colouring 
matter. — Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  July,  1851. 


POISONING  WITH  SULPHATE  OF  IRON. 

BY  M.  P.  LIMOUSIN-LAMOTHE, 

Of  Saint  Affriqne. 

A  MAN,  named  Matet,  returned  home  on  a  Thursday  evenuig,  carrying  a  faggot  of 
wood;  after  this  his  wife  shut  the  door  of  the  house,  and  did  not  open  it  to  any  one 
in  spite  of  the  inquiries  of  the  neighbours,  who  were  attracted  by  sounds  of  groaning^ 
On  the  Saturday  moming,  before  daylight,  the  woman  called  for  help;  the  neigh- 
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bonrs  came,  and  found  Matet  dead  in  his  bed.  As  the  domestic  relations  of  the 
couple,  and  the  character  of  the  woman,  were  of  bad  repute,  the  authorities  were 
informed,  and  repaired  to  the  place  with  the  scientific  men  who  were  called  in.  The 
latter  then  learned  that  the  woman  had,  previously  to  their  arrival,  and  even  during 
the  niglit,  washed  a  large  quantity  of  linen;  and  that,  according  to  the  wife's  state- 
ment, Matet  had  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  side,  after  which  he  had  died.  On 
dissection,  beyond  some  slight  lesions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  there  were  found  some 
adhesions  of  the  pleura,  and  softening  of  a  part  of  the  lung.  The  ordinary  organs  for 
chemical  analysis  were  taken  away,  and  along  with  them  some  patches  of  the  bed- 
cover, stained  with  foecal  matters,  and  the  authorities  handed  over  to  them  a  bottle 
containing  about  two  wineglassfuls  of  water,  with  some  bread,  a  pint  bottle  of  wine, 
and  a  packet  containing  a  white  powder.  Some  days  after,  the  author,  along  with 
Br.  Ancessy,  made  a  chemical  analysis,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more 
important  results: — 

1st.  Arsenic  sought  in  the  liver.    No  result. 

2nd.  A  fourth  part  of  the  stomacli  was  carbonised  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  car- 
bonaceous residue  treated  with  nitric  acid  to  oxidize  any  metals  it  might  contain. 
The  nitric  acid  driven  off,  and  the  residue  taken  up  in  water.  A  fourth  part  of  this 
was  treated  by  Marsh's  method,  without  any  result. 

The  remainder  of  the  liquid  was  subjected  to  various  re-agents,  and  gave  tlic  fol- 
lowing results  :— Sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  first  produced  no  effect ;  but  the 
operators,  thinking  that  some  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  might  be  present  and  inter- 
fering with  the  action,  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  were  added  to  neutralize  it;  this  at 
once  produced  a  copious  black  precipitate,  which  was  washed  and  collected.  To 
determine  whether  this  was  due  to  copper,  lead,  silver,  or  iron,  a  portion  of  the 
liquid  was  tested  with  prussiate  of  potash,  and  gave  an  abundant  blue  precipitate. 
Oallic  acid,  which  from  the  presence  of  free  acid,  would  not  act  at  first,  gave  a  deep 
brown  colour  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  Ammonia  and  carbonate  of  soda  gave 
the  characteristic  precipitate  [of  oxide  of  iron].  Copper,  lead,  and  silver  were 
sought  for  without  results. 

An  important  question  now  arose.  Could  these  precipitates  be  due  to  normal 
iron  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  of  the  organs  which  were  engorged,  or  were 
they  due  to  iron  swdlowed  during  life  ?  The  amount  of  the  precipitates  left  little 
doubt  that  they  could  not  be  due  to  normal  iron,  their  united  weight  being  in  fact 
fifteen  grains  from  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  stomach,  and  the  portions  of  the  small 
intestines  which  they  possessed.  The  author,  therefore,  proposed  to  seek  for  the 
iron  in  other  articles,  and  to  determine  the  state  of  combination  in  which  it  had 
originally  existed. 

3d.  In  order  to  obtain  more  precise  ideas  as  to  the  origin  and  amount  of  the  iron 
which  they  had  found,  they  treated  a  portion  of  the  lung  with  nitric  acid.  The 
residue  was  lixiviated  with  distilled  water  and  concentrated.  In  this  fluid  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia  and  gallic  acid  only  produced  a  deepening  of  the  colour,  and 
ferrocyanate  of  potash  also  only  deepened  the  same.  In  an  hour  there  were  slight 
deposits  from  these  re-agents,  which  were  only  a  little  more  apparent  and  appre- 
ciable next  day;  yet  the  lungs  were  obviously  more  charged  with  blood  than  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  By  way  of  comparison,  1500  grains  of  human  blood  were 
treated  as  above,  and  gave  still  fainter  results  with  the  re-agents. 

4th.  One-half  of  the  pieces  of  bed-cover  which  were  stained  with  fcecal  matters, 
were  treated  with  boihng  distilled  water  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  passed  with  great 
-difficulty,  and  gave  very  little  result  with  the  various  re-agents.  Presuming  that 
the  iron  might  exist  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  or  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  sul- 
phuret,  and  had  remained  upon  the  filter,  the  portion  which  had  not  passed  through 
was  acted  on  by  nitric  acid.  In  this  fluid,  the  presence  of  iron  was  abundantly 
«hown  by  prussiate  of  potash,  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  &c.  In  these  foecal 
matters  there  could  be  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  iron  existed  normally;  they 
therefore  concluded  that  it  had  been  swallowed  during  life.  But  in  what  state  of 
combination?    This  remained  to  be  ascertained. 

Sulphuric  acid  could  not  be  tested  for  in  the  liquids  from  the  stomach,  because 
it  had  been  carbonized  by  sulphuric  acid.  They  tlierefore  sought  it  in  the  liquid 
from  the  foecal  matters,  and  it  was  found  in  small  quantity  by  the  action  of  chloride 
of  barium;  but  it  still  remained  to  be  determined,  whether  the  sulphuric  acid  might 
not  come  from  other  sources  than  sulphate  of  iron. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  authorities  brought  to  them  a  bottle  con- 
taining vomitings  of  the  deceased,  which  had  been  found  under  his  bed.    This  bottle 
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contaiaed  2^  ounces  of  a  thick  paste.    If  sulphate  of  iron  had  been  swallowed  donng 
life,  it  ought  to  be  found  in  the  undigested  matter. 

5th.  One-half  of  the  yomitings  was  taken;  they  consisted  chiefly  of  bread  in  the 
form  of  a  thic^  pulp^  with  fatty  matters,  a  piece  of  bacon,  &c  The  viscosity  of  the 
mass  prevented  its  being  treated  simply  with  water;  it  was,  therefore,  carbonized  by 
nitric  add,  and  treated  like  the  other  matters.  The  product  of  the  filtration  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  in  one  of  which  iron  was  detected  with  equal  readiness  as  in 
the  otiier  operations;  in  the  other,  sulphuric  acid  was  detected  in  notable  quantity 
by  means  of  nitrate  of  baryta.  All  their  doubts  were  now  resolved,  but  a  com- 
parative trial  for  sulphuric  acid  was  made  with  ordinary  bread,  which  gave  no 
results. 

6th.  The  dear  bouillie  used  for  maklag  a  tisane  [we  presume  this  means  the  two 
wineglassfuls  of  water  «with  bread  found  in  the  bottle]  was  tested,  and  sulphate  of 
iron  detected  in  it. 

The  little  packet  of  white  powder  was  foimd  to  be  flour;  the  bottle  of  wine  con- 
tained nothing  unusual. 

From  all  the  facts  detailed  above,  they  drew  the  following  condusions  : — 

The  stomach  and  intestines  contained  sulphate  of  iron. 

This  salt  could  not  be  derived,  at  least  the  whole  of  it,  from  normal  iron  contained 
in  the  blood,  for  the  lungs  yielded  it  in  infinitdy  smaller  quantity. 

The  foecal  matters  contained  sulphate  of  iron. 

Tlie  vomitings  contained  sulphate  of  iron. 

The  bread  and  the  liquid  used  as  tisane  contained  sulphate  of  iron. 

This  salt  had  been  swallowed  during  life. 

If  it  was  given  before  the  illness  of  the  deceased,  it  might  occasion  severe  disorder 
in  the  economy. 

If  given  during  the  illness,  it  might  not  only  aggravate  the  disorder,  but  even 
hasten  the  death. 

In  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  impossible  to  determine  in  what 
dose,  or  at  what  time,  the  sulphate  of  iron  had  been  swallowed. 

At  the  trial,  long  and  difficult  scientific  questions  arose;  such  as, — ^Is  sulphate  of 
iron  in  itself  poisonous  ?  At  what  dose  does  it  become  so  ?  Can  legal  medicine 
fhmish  any  precise  information  on  the  subject  ?  Can  we  readily  distinguish  normal 
iron  from  iron  swallowed?  Upon  these  and  a  host  of  other  questions,  the  opinions  of 
several  persons,  more  or  less  competiint,  were  laid  before  the  court. 

The  jury,  convinced  of  the  poisoning,  and  considering  the  character  of  the  prisoner, 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  was  recorded;  but  from  the 
contrariety  of  the  opinions  given  respecting  the  poisonous  qualities  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  the  dose  in  which  it  could  be  considered  as  such,  the  court  and  jury  have 
recommended  the  woman  to  government  for  commutation  of  sentence. — Annaks 
d'ffygiene,  J&nusxyy  1851. 

POISONING  WITH  MURIATE  OP  BARYTA. 

BT  DR.  C.  WOLF. 

A  STUDENT  of  medicine,  who  supposed  that  he  had  swallowed  three  teaspoonfuls 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  was  seized  with  tormina  and  vomiting;  the  pulse  was  weak 
and  irregular;  the  tongue  natural.  Dr.  Wolf  at  first  supposed  the  case  to  be  one  of 
(( summer  cholera,"  excited  by  the  purgative;  but  as  in  half  an  hour  more  he  found 
his  patient  with  ice-cdd  extremities;  pulse  65,  irregular  and  feeble;  hands  and  feet 
powerless;  paralysis  of  the  left  eyelid;  the  voice  weak,  and  incessant  griping— he 
analyzed  what  remained  of  the  so-called  sulphate  of  mi^esia,  and  found  it  to  be 
muriate  of  baryta.  The  patient  took  only  some  sulphuric  add  and  eastor  oil,  by 
which  the  griping  was  soon  removed,  but  there  came  on  retention  oi  urine  requiring 
the  catheter.  The  muscular  powerlessness  soon  disappeared,  and  in  three  days  the 
patient  was  quite  well  He  had  taken  altogether  three  drachma  of  the  salt.  Dr. 
Wolf  detected  the  chloride  of  barium  in  the  evacuations  by  incinerating  them.*^ 
Casper^s  Wochenschri/t  m  Schmides  Jahrbilcher,  No.  1,  1851. 

POISONING  WITH  PRUSSIC  ACID. 

Mr.  Wiluam  Callum,  auctioneer  and  proprietor  of  the  Cheapside  House  Re- 
pository at  Birmingham,  has  committed  suicide,  imder  very  lamentable  circum- 
atanees.    It  appeared  at  the  inquest,  that  Mr.  CaUnm  had  for  some  time  exhibited 
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symptoms  of  a  mmd  ill  at  ease,  and  he  drank  deeply,  as  a  witness  beliered,  to  drive 
unpleasant  thoughts  from  his  mind ;  he  had  been  straitened  for  money,  and  after  hia 
death  no  fewer  than  three  writs  were  found  upon  him.  He  was  of  an  excitable  and 
irritable  nature.  His  jiecuniary  embarrassments  drove  him  to  engage  in  bill  trans- 
actions, and  the  end  was  a  criminal  act.  A  check  for  ^1000,  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  Sir  George  Chetwynd,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Galium,  or  sent  by  him — the 
matter  is  not  clearly  reported — ^to  a  Birmingham  bank.  Soon  afterwards  it  was 
discovered  to  be  a  forgery.  Mr.  Suckling,  the  solicitor  of  the  bank,  with  ^fr. 
Glossop,  inspector  of  the  detective  police,  went  to  Mr.  Callum's  house  at  Balsall 
Heath.  Mr.  Suckling  informed  Mr.  Galium  of  his  errand,  conversed  with  him, 
and  announced  that  he  must  give  him  into  the  custody  of  the  inspector.  Galium 
requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  see  his  wife  before  he  was  taken  away; 
and  Mr.  Suckling  readily  assented.  While  he  had  his  arm^round  his  wife's  neck, 
the  unhappy  man  swallowed  the  contents  of  a  phial:  J^Irs.  Galium  noticed  the 
act,  and  screamed.  When  the  officer  entered  the  room,  Galium  managed  to  utter 
"No,"  to  his  wife's  statement,  and  could  not. articulate  more.  Tl»e  phial  had  con- 
tained prussic  acid.  A  surgeon  was  sent  for;  but  before  he  could  obtain  any 
remedies,  if  such  there  were,  the  patient  was  dead — in  fifteen  minutes  after  swal- 
lowing the  poison.  The  appearance  of  the  body  a  short  time  after  death  showed  that 
a  large  quantity  of  the  poison  had  been  taken.  The  jury  referred  the  act  to  **  tem- 
porary insanity." 


POISONING  WITH  OIL  OF  BITTER  ALMONDS. 

On  Thursday,  July  24th,  Mr.  William  Garter,  the  Surrey  coroner,  held  an  inquest 
of  some  hours  duration,  at  the  Queen's  Arms  Tavern,  Spa  Koad,  Bermondsey,  on  the 
body  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Spencer,  aged  twenty-six  years,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Spencer,  the 
pemiquier  and  perfumer,  of  King  William  Street,  City,  who  died  from  the  effects  of 
prussic  acid,  at  her  private  residence,  No.  4,  Spa  Road.  A  great  number  of  witnesses 
were  examined,  but  the  following  are  the  short  facts  of  the  case  as  detailed  to  the 
coroner  : — Some  few  weeks  since  the  deceased  was  confined  with  her  first  child,  and 
ever  since  she  had  been  in  an  exceedmgly  low  and  desponding  state,  but  from  what 
arising  no  one  was  able  to  form  the  slightest  conception.  She  frequently  spoke  to 
her  attendants  of  her  unhappy  state  of  mind,  and  more  than  once  said  that  she 
should  soon  die.  She  also  said  that  she  was  not  like  some  other  parties,  or  she  would 
have  died  some  time  back  (alluding,  as  the  witnesses  thought,  to  her  having  taken 
poison  on  previous  occasions).  On  Monday  last  she  went  out  and  purchased  at  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Elkington,  the  chemist,  of  No.  10,  Bamford  Lane,  Bermondsey,  a  drachm 
of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  a  pennyworth  of  linseed  meal.  She  made 
application  for  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  under  the  pretence  of  wanting  it  to  scent  some 
pomatum,  but  Mr.  Elkington  refused  to  sell  her  a  larger  quantity  than  one  drachm. 
On  leaving  the  shop,  she  remarked  that  it  was  useless  for  Mr.  Elkington  to  be  so 
determined,  for  if  she  chose  she  could  get  a  small  quantity  at  each  shop  in  the 
neighbourhood;  and  smiling,  replied,  with  all  his  precautions,  he  could  not  bottle  up 
the  Thames.  She  then  repaired  to  her  home,  and  the  next  morning  her  husband 
found  her  in  bed  in  an  insensible  state.  Dr.  Paul,  who  had  attended  her  in  her 
accouchement,  was  sent  for,  and  on  his  arrival  found  her  suffering  firom  the  effects  of 
Prussic  acid.  Everything  was  done  to  save  her  life,  but  without  effect,  and  she  died 
in  less  than  half-an-hour. — The  jury  having  consulted,  returned  a  verdict  of  tem- 
porary insanity, — Observer. 


POISONING  BY  GOFFINISM. 

On  Wednesday,  July  23,  Mr.  Baker  held  an  inquest  at  the  Bell,  Batcliffe-highway,, 
on  Henry  Steward  Davis,  aged  13.  Deceased,  whose  mother  was  a  lunatic,  was 
placed  under  t\\e  care  of  a  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wanstall,  who,  on  deceased  complaining  of 
a  pain  in  the  bowels,  gave  him  a  powder,  obtained  for  a  penny,  at  the  shop  of  Mr. 
John  Stephens,  "  medical  botanist,"  potato  merchant,  and  agent  to  Dr.  Goffin.  On 
Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  Stephens  prescribed  another  dose  of  the  powder,  and  admi- 
nistered an  enema.  Deceased  seemed  to  be  relieved,  and  suffered  no  pain.  Next 
morning  he  was  much  depressed,  and  at  noon  had  rattles  in  his  throat,  and  shortly 
after  he  died.  From  the  evidence  of  W.  R.  Groker,  Mr.  Stephens's  shopman,  it 
appeared  that  the  shopman  d^vered  the  powder  to  Mrs.  Wanstall,    He  guetwed  tbe 
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quantity  he  was  to  gire,  and  did  not  tell  Mrs.  Wanstall  how  it  was  to  be  used.  The 
enema  was  composed  of  the  powder,  with  some  valerian  and  lobelia.  The  latter  is 
called  a  poison,  but  it  is  not  The  whole  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mr. 
Stephens  visits  patients,  and  prescribes  and  compounds.  Witness  knows  nothinj?  of 
medicine,  except  from  Dr.  Coffin's  book.  In  difficult  cases  witness  consults  Mr. 
Stephens.  He  does  not  know  what  liquid  he  mixed  in  the  enema. — Mr.  Garrett 
stated  that  no  astringent  medicine  ought  to  be  administered  in  the  deceased*s 
condition. — ^The  coroner  adjourned  the  inquest  to  have  the  stomach  examined,  after 
which  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Manslaughter  against  John  Stevens,"  who 
was  committed  for  trial. 


•  ON  POISONING  BY  NICOTINE. 
Bead  before  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine^ 

BT  M.  OBFILA. 

Gentlemen, — In  laying  before  the  Academy  a  memoir  on  Nicotine,  on  the  20th 
of  last  month,  I  stated  that  I  did  not  think  I  ought  to  read  it,  fearing  that  it  might 
exercise  some  influence  on  the  proceedings  which  were  to  take  place  at  Mons,  eight 
days  afterwards.  My  scruples  are  now  entirely  removed,  because  I  was  present  at 
the  three  first  sittings  of  the  Court  of  Assizes  at  Hainaut,  and  have  heard  the 
examination  of  the  accused  persons,  and  the  depositions  of  some  of  the  witnesses. 
My  memoir,  supposing  it  to  be  published  to-morrow,  and  consequently  much  before 
the  sentence  will  have  been  pronounced,  will  not  aggravate  the  situation  ^  of  the 
accused,  nor  increase  the  power  of  the  ministers  of  justice.  You  will  see  in  fact, 
that  after  describing  nicotine,  I  came  to  this  conclusion,  that  it  may  be  easily  detected 
in  the  digestive  canal,  the  liver,  the  lungs,  and  all  those  organs  into  which  it  has  been 
carried  after  its  absorption,  Now,  M,  de  Bocarme  confesses  that  he  prepared  some 
nicotine,  that  Gustave  Fougnies  took  an  appreciable  dose  of  it,  and  died  very  shortly 
afterwards.  Consequently,  he  cannot  dispute  the  fact  of  M.  Stas  having  found  this 
alkaloid  in  the  body  of  his  brother-in-law.  It  is  of  little  importance  to  us  that 
Madame  de  Bocarme  accuses  her  husband  of  being  the  author  of  the  crime,  whilst 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  attributes  the  death  of  Gustave  to  a  mistake  of  his  wife's,  who 
might  inadvertently  have  poured  the  nicotine  into  a  glass  instead  of  wine.  It  will  be 
for  the  jury  to  decide  what  truth  there  is  in  these  assertions  ;  as  scientific  men,  we 
ought  to  confine  ourselves  in  this  case  to  the  solution  of  the  chemical  and  medical 
problems  relating  to  this  subject. 

I  think  I  ought  to  read  to  the  Academy  the  textual  memoir,  without  the  preamble, 
which  I  composed  a  fortnight  ago,  when  the  principal  circumstances,  which  have 
since  been  developed,  were  but  imperfectly  known. 

The  principal  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show: — 

1.  That  we  may  characterize  pure  nicotine  as  easily  as  we  can  a  poison  derived 
from  the  mineral  kingdom. 

2.  That  we  may  detect  this  alkali  in  the  digestive  canal,  and  assert  its  existence 
there,  although  it  be  present  only  to  the  extent  of  a  few  drops. 

3.  That  it  is  sufficiently  easy  to  prove  its  presence  in  the  liver  and  the  other 
organs,  after  it  has  been  absorbed. 

1.  Pure  Nicotine  may  be  characterized  as  easily  as  a  Poison  derived  from  the  Mineral' 
Kingdom, — Nicotine,  discovered  in  1809  by  the  illustrious  Vauquelin,  was  studied  in 
1828  by  Messrs.  Posselt  and  Reimann,  who  found  it  in  different  species  of  nicotiana, 
in  macrophylla  rustica,  and  glutinosa.  Messrs.  Boutron  Charlard  and  Henry 
described  some  of  its  properties  in  1836.  Havanna  tobacco  contains  two  per  cent., 
that  of  Maryland  2.3,  that  of  Virginia  6.9,  that  of  Alsace  3.2,  that  of  Pas-de-Calais 
4.9,  that  of  the  Nord  6.6,  and  that  of  the  Lot  8.  It  is  classed  among  the  natural 
volatile  vegetable  alkalis,  which  are  only  three  in  number,  namely,  conicine^  theobro- 
mine, and  nicotine.  This  last  is  entirely  composed  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen. 
It  may  be  represented  as  a  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  anunonia  (H3N),  and  of 
one  of  a  hydro-carbon  containing  four  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  ten  of  carbcn 
(H4  Cio).  It  is  now  obtained  by  a  much  more  simple  process  than  was  formerly 
adopted,  which  consists  in  passing  the  vapour  of  tobacco  into  water  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid.  Sulphate  of  nicotine  is  thus  speedily  produced,  and  this  has  to  be 
decomposed  by  a  strong  alkali.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to  apply  sufficient  heat  to 
volatilize  the  nicotine.    This  mode  of  preparation  indicates  that  smokers  in  respiring 
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the  smoke  of  tobacco  introduce  into  their  bodies  a  certain  quantity  of  the  vapour  of 
nicotine. 

Characters  of  pure  Nicotine. — It  is  in  the  form  of  an  oleagenoup,  transparent, 
colourless,  tolerably  fluid,  anhydrous  liquid,  of  the  density  of  1.048,  becoming 
slightly  yellow  with  keeping,  and  tending  to  become  brown  and  thick  from .  contact 
with  the  air  from  which  it  absorbs  oxygen ;  its  acrid  odour  resembles  but  slightly 
that  of  tobacco  ;  its  taste  is  very  burning.  It  yolatilizes  at  77°  F.,  and  leaves  a 
carbonaceous  residue.  The  vapour  which  rises  presents  such  a  powerful  smell  of 
tobacco,  and  is  so  irritating  that  it  is  difficult  to  breathe  in  a  room  in  which  one 
drop  of  it  has  been  spilt.  If  this  vapour  be  approached  with  a  lighted  taper,  it  burns 
with  a  white  smoky  flame,  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue  as  an  essential  oil  would 
do.  It  strongly  blues  reddened  litmus  paper.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  in  alcohol, 
and  in  fat  oils,  as  also  in  ether y  which  easily  separates  it  from,  an  aqueous  solution. 
The  great  solubility  of  nicotine  in  both  water  and  ether  forms  an  important  fact  in 
its  chemical  history,  as  the  greater  number  of  vegetable  alkalis,  not .  to  say  all,  if 
they  dissolve  easily  in  one  of  these  liquids,  are  not  readily  soluble  in  the  other. 

Nicotine  combines  directly  with  acids,  disengaging  heat.  Concentrated  pure 
sulphuric  acid,  without  heat, produces  with  it  a  wine-red  colour;  on  the  application 
of  heat  to  this  it  becomes  thick,  and  acquires  the  colour  of  the  dregs  of  wine ;  if  it  be 
boiled  it  blackens  and  disengages  sulphurous  acid.  With  cold  hydrochloric  acid  it 
disengages  white  vapours  as  ammonia  does ;  if  the  mixture  be  heated  it  acquires  a 
violet-colour,  the  intensity  of  which  increases  with  prolonged  ebullition.  Nitric 
acid,  aided  with  a  little  heat,  imparts  to  it  an  orange-yeUow  colour,  and  white 
vapours  of  nitric  acid  are  first  given  off,  then  red  vapours  of  hyponitrous  acid.  If  it 
be  further  heated  the  liquor  becomes  yellow,  and  by  ebullition  it  acquires  a  red 
colour  resembling  that  of  chloride  of  platinum.  Prolonged  ebullition  gives  a  black 
mass.  Heated  with  stearic  acid  it  dissolves  and  forms  a  soap,  which  congeals  on 
cooling,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  very  soluble  in  heated  ether.  The 
simple  salts  of  nicotine  are  deliquescent,  and  difficultly  crystallizable.  The  double 
salts  which  it  yields  with  the  different  metallic  oxides  crystallize  better. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  nicotine  is  colourless,  transparent,  and  strongly  alkaline. 
It  acts  like  ammonia  on  several  reagents ;  thus,  it  gives  a  white  precipitate  with 
bichloride  of  mercury,  acetate  of  lead,  protochloride  and  bichloride  of  tin ;  a  canary 
yellow  precipitate  with  chloride  of  platinum,  which  precipitate  is  soluble  in  water ; 
a  white  precipitate  with  salts  of  zinc,  which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  nicotine  ;  a  blue 
precipitate  with  acetate  of  copper.  This  precipitate  is  gelatinous,  and  soluble  in 
excess  of  nicotine,  forming  a  blue  double  acetate,  similar  to  that  formed  by  ammonia 
with  the  same  salt.  It  gives  an  ochre-yellow  precipitate  with  salts  of  the  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  insoluble  in  excess  of  nicotine.  With  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  it  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  oxide,  which  speedily  becomes  brown  by 
contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  It  separates  the  green  sesquioxide  from  the 
salts  of  chromium.  The  red  permanganate  of  potash  is  instantly  decolourized  by 
nicotine,  as  by  ammonia,  although  this  latter  alkali  acts  more  slowly  and  must  be 
used  in  larger  proportion. 

The  following  reactions  may  serve  to  distinguish  the  aqueous  solutions  of  nicotine 
from  ammonia.  Chloride  of  gold  yields  a  reddish  yellow  precipitate,  vety  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  nicotine.  Chloride  of  cobalt  yields  a  blue  precipitate,  which  changes  to 
green  ;  the  oxide  thus  formed  does  not  readily  dissolve  in  excess  of  nicotine,  whilst 
ammonia  dissolves  the  green  precipitate  and  forms  a  red  solution.  Aqueous  solution 
of  iodine  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  solution  of  nicotine,  as  chloride  of  platinum 
would  do ;  with  an  excess  of  nicotine  it  acquires  a  straw  colour,  and  it  is  decolourized 
by  the  action  of  heat.  Ammonia,  on  the  contrary,  immediately  decolourizes  the 
aqueous  solution  of  iodine  without  rendering  it  turbid.  Pure  tannic  acid  gives  with 
nicotine  an  abundant  white  precipitate.  Ammonia  gives  no  precipitate,  but  imparts 
a  red  colour.* 

*  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  nicotine  with  those  of 
conicine. 

Conicine  is  yellow  ;  its  smeU  resembles  that  of  ike  urine  of  the  mouse,  and  differs  entirely  from 
that  of  nicotine ;  it  strongl;^  blues  reddened  litmus  paper.  Added  to  water  and  shaken  with  it, 
it  floats  on  the  surface  and  is  not  readily  dissolved.  Ether  dissolves  it  easily.  When  heated  in  a 
capsule  it  forms  white  vapours,  having  a  atronfi  smeU  of  celery  mixed  with  thai  of  the  urme  of  the 
mouse.  Weak  tinclm*e  of  iodine  yields  a  white  precipitate,  which  acquires  an  olive  colour  with 
excess  of  the  tincture.  Pure  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  does  not  alter  t^  ;  when  the  mix/> 
ture  is  heated  it  acquires  a  greenish  brown  colour,  and  if  the  heat  be  continued  it  becomes  blood- 
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If  to  these  chemical  characters  which  permit  one  so  easily  to  distingiiish  nicotine, 
"we  add  those  resulting  from  the  action  which  it  exercises  on  the  animal  economy,  it 
will  no  longer  he  possible  to  confound  it  with  any  other  body.  The  following  are  the 
results  of  the  experiments  I  undertook  in  1842  on  this  alkali,  and  which  I  published 
in  1843.    (See  the  4tli  edition  of  my  work  on  Toxicology.) 

Firgi  Experiment — ^I  applied  three  drops  of  nicotine  on  the  tongue  of  a  small  but 
sufficiently  robust  dog;  immediately  afterwards,  the  animal  became  giddy,  and  voided 
urine;  at  the  end  of  a  minute,  its  breathing  was  quick  and  panting.  This  state  lasted 
for  forty  seconds,  and  then  the  animal  fell  on  its  right  side,  and  appeared  intoxicated. 
Far  from  eJiowing  any  stifihess  or  convulsions,  it  was  feeble  and  flabby,  although  the 
fbre  paws  slightly  trembled.  Five  minutes  after  the  administration  of  the  poison,  he 
uttered  plaintive  cries,  and  slightly  stiffened  his  neck,  carrying  his  head  slightly  back* 
wards.  The  pupils  were  excessively  dilated  ;  the  respiration  was  calm,  and  in  no 
way  accelerated.  This  state  lasted  ten  minutes,  during  which  the  animal  was  not 
able  to  stand.  From  this  time  the  effects  appeared  to  diminish,  and  soon  after  it 
might  have  been  predicted  that  they  would  speedily  disappear  entirely.  Next  day, 
the  animal  was  quite  well.    The  nicotine  I  used  was  evidently  not  anhydrous. 

Second  Experiment — ^I  repeated  the  experiment  with  five  drops  of  nicotine  on  a  dog 
of  the  same  description.  The  animal  showed  the  same  effects,  and  died  at  the  end  of 
ten  minutes,  although  during  four  minutes,  he  showed  slight  convulsive  movements. 

Opening  of  the  Bwiy  the  day  follomng,—T\iQ  membranes  of  the  brain  were  slightly 
injected,  and  the  superficial  vessels  were  gorged  with  blood  ;  this  ii^ection  was  espe- 
ci^y  observed  on  the  left  side,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  brain.  The  brain  itself, 
of  the  ordinary  consistence,  had  the  two  substances  of  which  it  is  composed,  slightly 
disintigrated,  the  striated  substance  was  much  injected,  as  well  as  the  pons  varola. 
The  membranes  which  envelope  the  cerebellum  were  still  more  injected  tbaik  the  other 
parts.  Between  the  first  and  second  cervical  vertebra  on  the  right  side,  that  is,  on 
the  side  on  which  the  animal  fell,  there  was  a  rather  considerable  effusion  of  blood. 
The  lungs  appeared  to  be  in  their  natural  state.  The  heart,  the  vessels  of  which  were 
gorged  with  blood,  was  greatly  distended,  especially  on  the  right  side,  with  clots  of 
Mood  ;  the  auricles  and  the  right  ventricle  containing  much,  and  the  left  ventricle 
none.  The  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava,  and  the  aorta,  were  equally  distended 
with  clots  (^  semifluid  blood.  The  tongue  was  corroded  along  the  middle  line,  and 
towards  the  posterior  part,  where  the  epithelium  separated  with  facility.  In  the 
interior  of  the  stomach  there  were  found  a  black  pitchy  matter  and  a  bloody  liquid, 
which  appeared  to  have  resulted  from  an  exudation  of  blood.  The  duodenum  was 
inflamed  in  patches  ;  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  canal  appeared  in  a  healthy  state. 

Since  the  above  period  I  have  made  the  following  exx>eriment8,  which  I  have 
frequently  repeated  with  the  same  results,  only  that  in  some  cases  I  have  found  the 
blood  contained  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  in  *a  fluid  state,  even  when  proceeding 
to  dissection  immediately  after  death  ;  nevertheless  the  blood  speedily  coagulated. 

Third  Ejpperiment — At  eleven  o'clock  I  administered,  to  a  dog  of  moderate  size, 
twelve  drops  of  nicotine.  A  few  instants  afterwards  giddiness  came  on,  and  he  fell 
on  the  right  side  ;  he  soon  manifested  convulsive  movements,  slightly  at  first,  then 
sufficiently  strong  to  constitute  a  tetanic  fit  with  opisthotonos  ;  he  was  in  a  remark- 
able state  of  drowsiness,  and  uttered  no  cry.  His  pupils  were  dilated;  there  was  no 
action  of  the  bowels,  nor  vomiting.  He  died  at  two  minutes  after  eleven.  The 
body  was  immediately  opened.  The  abdomen  and  thorax,  on  being  cut  open,  some- 
times  emitted  a  very  decided  smell  of  tobacco.  The  heart  contain^  a  considerable 
quantity  of  black  coagulated  Uood.  There  was  more  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle 
than  in  the  left.  The  lungs  appeared  in  a  normal  state.  The  stomach  contained 
about  forty  grammes  of  a  thick,  yellow,  slimy  liquid;  and  here  and  there  parts  of 
the  mucous  membrane  were  inflamed.    The  ossophagoa,  the  intestines,  the  liver,  the 

red  and  afterwards  black.  Nitric  acid  imparts  to  it  a  topaz  colour^  which  is  not  changed  by  the 
action  of  heat.  Hydrochloric  acid  yields  white  vapours  as  ammonia  does,  and  renders  it  violet, 
especially  when  heated.  Tannic  acid  gives  a  white  precipitate,  and  chloride  of  platinum  a  yellow 
precipitate.^  The  red  permanganate  of  potash  is  immediately  decolourized.  Corrosive  sublimate 
yields  a  white  precipitate.  Acetate  of  cop^r  ^ves  a  gektinoos  blue  precijHtate,  less  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  conicine  than  is  that  formed  with  nicotine.  Chloride  of  cobalt  behaves  with  it  as  it 
does  with  nicotine.  Chloride  of  ^d  gives  a  light  yelbw  precipitate.  Nefdral  aceiata  (f  lead 
does  not  give  any  precipitate  }  neither  does  the  subacetate.  Chloride  of  zinc  eives  a  white  gela- 
tinous precipitate  soluble  in  excess  of  the  conicine.  Sulphate  of  sesquioziae  of  iron  gives  a 
yeUow  precipitate.  The  words  in  italics  indicate  the  means  of  distingidbihing  conicine  £rom 
nicotme. 
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0|ileen,  and  thi&  kidneyn  were  in  a  normal  state.  The  epitbelinm  was  easily  detached 
from  the  tongue  ;  the  base  of  this  organ  was  red  and  slightly  excoriated.  The  brain 
was  more  injected  than  its  enyeloping  membranes  ;  the  jxm«  varda  was  the  same  as 
in  the  second  experiment. 

Fourth  ExperimenL—l  applied  on  the  eye  of  a  dog  of  moderate  size  one  drop  of 
nicotine;  the  animal  instantly  became  giddy  and  we^  in  its  limbs;  a  minute  after- 
wards he  fell  on  his  right  side  and  manifested  canyulsive  fits,  which  became  more 
and  more  powerful;  the  head  was  thrown  back.  At  the  end  of  two  minutes  the 
convulsions  ceased  and  extreme  weakness  ensued.  Fire  minutes  afterwards  the 
animal  could  stand  but  was  unable  to  walk.  Ten  minutes  later  he  was  in  the  same 
state  without  having  vomited  or  had  any  action  of  the  bowels.  Urged  to  walk,  he 
made  a  few  undecided  steps,  then  vomited  about  one  hundred  grammes  of  a  greyish 
alimentary  paste.  At  the  end  of  half  itn  hour  he  was  in  the  same  state.  It  was 
evident  that  he  was  recovering.  The  conjunctiva  was  sensibly  inflamed,  and  the 
transparent  cornea  was,  to  a  great  extent,  opaque. 

2.  We  may  detect  nicotine  in  the  digestive  canal,  and  affirm  its  existence  there,  although 
it  may  he  only  present  to  the  extent  of  a  few  drops.  I  would  call  the  particular  attention 
of  the  Academy  to  this  paragraph ;  I  have  never,  in  the  course  of  my  numerous 
experiments,  seen  animals  whose  death  has  been  almost  instantaneous,  either  vomit 
or  have  any  action  of  the  bowels.*  If  it  be  the  same  with  man,  as  everything  tends 
to  prove  it  is,  the  Chemist  will,  under  such  circumstances,  be  in  the  most  favourable 
condition  for  detecting  the  poison,  as  there  will  most  frequently  be  a  sufficient 
quantity  in  the  canal  to  determine  its  presence.  « 

Before  describing  the  two  processes  to  which  I  had  recourse  for  determining  the 
existence  of  nicotine  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  as  well  as  in  the  (esophagus,  it 
may  be  observed  that  I  acted  separately  on  the  liquid  and  solid  matters  contained  in 
these  organs,  and  on  the  organs  themsdves. 

First  Process. — The  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  or  the  organs  them- 
selves, are  placed  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  sulphuric  ether ;  after  twelve  hours 
of  maceration,  it  is  to  be  Altered ;  the  ether  passes  through  holding  nicotine  in 
solution ;  most  frequently  when  the  matters  on  which  the  ether  has  acted  are  fatt}**, 
the  ether  holds  ui  solution  a  soap  composed  of  nicotine  and  one  or  several  fatty 
acids ;  it  may  also  happen  that  it  contains  non-saponified  nicotine.  The  ethereal 
liquid  is  evaporated  almost  to  dryness  by  a  very  gentle  heat.  The  greasy  and  soapy 
product  obtained  rarely  shows  any  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  to  be  agitated,  without 
heat,  with  caustic  soda  dissolved  in  water,  to  decompose  the  soap  and  set  free  the 
nicotine.  The  whole  is  then  to  be  put  into  a  retort  furnished  with  a  receiver 
plunged  in  cold  water,  and  heat  applied  to  the  retort  until  no  more  liquid  remains  in 
it.  The  liquid  condensed  in  the  receiver  contains  either  all,  or  at  least  a  large 
proportion  of  the  nicotine.  It  is  well  to  know  that,  1st,  when  heat  is  applied  to  the 
retort^  the  matter  froths,  augments  in  volume,  and  would  certainly  pass  into  the 
receiver,  if  the  retort  was  not  very  large  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  liquid  operated 
upon  ;  2ndly,  even  at  a  temperature  of  212°  Fahr.,  the  vapour  of  water  carries  with 
it  a  certain  quantity  of  nicotine,  therefore  the  operations  should  be  carried  on  as 
much  as  possible  in  close  vessels.  K  these  precautions  be  observed,  the  distilled 
liquid  will  be  limpid  and  colourless ;  it  suffices  then  to  concentrate  it  over  a  water- 
bath,  to  about  a  sixth  ciits  volume,  to  obtain  with  it  all  the  reactions  of  nicotine. 

Second  Process. — ^The  method  of  which  I  am  now  going  to  speak  is  evidently 
Bvsp&nor  to  the  preceding.  The  matters  contamed  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  or 
the  organs  themselves,  as  well  as  the  oesophagus,  are  macerated  in  water  acidulated 
by  pure  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  taking,  for  instance,  four  or  five  drops  of 
acid  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  grammes  of  water.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  hours  it  is  to  be  filtered  ;  the  liquor  which  is  generally  of  a  yellow  colour, 
contains  sulphate  of  nicotine  and  a  certain  quantity  of  organic  matter.  It  is  then 
to  be  evaporated  almost  to  dryness  in  close  vessels  over  a  water-bath;  then  treated 
with  a  few  grammes  of  distilled  water  which  dissolves  the  sulphate  of  nicotine, 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  organic  matter  imdissolved;  it  is  now  to  be  filtered; 
the  filtered  liquor  is  to  be  saturated  with  a  little  pure  hydrate  of  soda  or  potash,  in 
or^r  to  take  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  set  free  the  nicotine.  The  mixture  of  nicotine 
and  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  potash  is  to  be  put  into  a  retort,  and  heated  as  described 
in  the  first  process ;  the  distilled  liquid  is  to  be  evaporated  over  a  water-bath  in 
order  to  concentrate  the  solution  of  nicotine, 

*  If  life  is  prolonged  the  anhnals  vomit 
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Instead  of  distilling  the  liquor  hy  heat,  I  have  often  treated  it  with  ether,  this 
Utter  decanted  and  submitted  to  spontaneous  evaporation  leaves  the  nicotine. 

Everything  tends  to  show  that  nicotine  may  be  detected  by  other  processes.  Thus 
by  treating  the  digestive  canal  with  absolute  alcohol,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
soda  it  would  be  dissolved,  and  by  the  reaction  of  the  soda,  a  soap  would  be  formed 
with  the  fatty  matter,  which  would  set  free  the  nicotine;  it  would  then  only  remain 
to  distil  it  by  heat,  after  having  evaporated  to  dryness.  Perhaps,  also  it  might  be 
separated  by  acting  on  the  tissues  with  pure  soda  or  potash,  then  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness and  heating  it  in  closed  vessels. 

3.  2t  is  sufficientiy  easy  to  prove  the  presence  of  nicotine  in  the  liver  and  other  organs 
after  it  has  been  absorbed,--Jn  1839  when  I  had  shown  that  poisons  after  having  been 
absorbed  might  be  extracted  from  the  organs  where  they  had  been  carried  with  the 
blood,  I  insisted  so  strongly  on  the  necessify  of  examining  these  organs  with  a  view 
to  the  detection  of  poisons,  that  it  has  now  become  the  custom  to  proceed  in  this 
way.  How  often  does  it  happen,  that,  in  consequence  of  repeated  vomiting  and 
action  of  the  bowels,  and  also  from  complete  absorption  having  taken  place,  there 
remains  no  trace  of  the  poison  in  the  digestive  canal?  Moreover,  it  is  evident,  that, 
in  getting  the  poison  from  the  organs  to  which  it  has  been  carried  by  absorption,  we 
obtain,  in  reality,  that  portion  of  the  poison  which  has  been  the  cause  of  death, 
unless  it  be  shown  that  it  was  carried  to  those  organs  after  death  by  absorption. 
M.  Stas  has  conformed,  most  wisely,  to  this  precept.  For  my  part,  I  could  not,  in 
my  researches  neglect  this  important  branch  of  the  investigation.  The  livers  of 
Uiose  animals  which  I  had  poisoned  with  twelve  or  fifteen  £ops  of  nicotine,  when 
submitted  to  one  or  other  of  the  processes  I  have  described,  furnished  me  with  appre- 
ciable quantities  of  this  alkali.  I  scarcely  obtained  any  from  the  blood  contained 
in  the  heart,  but  I  had  only  operated  upon  a  few  gjrammes.  Moreover,  experience 
teaches  that  a  great  number  of  poisons  absorbed  rapidly  pass  from  the  blood  into  the 
organs,  and  most  especially  into  the  liver. 

It  may  be  readily  conceived  that  the  research  for  absorbed  nicotine  might  be  fruit- 
less in  those  cases  where  death  was  occasioned  by  only  a  few  drops  of  this  body;  but 
then  the  presence  of  this  alkali  may  be  detected  in  the  digestive  canal. 

Gentlemen,  after  results  such  as  those  obtained  by  M.  Stas  and  myself^  society 
may  feel  satisfied.  Without  doubt  intelligent  and  skilful  criminals,  intent  on 
puzzling  the  Chemists,  will  sometimes  have  recourse  to  very  active  poisons,  but 
little  known  to  the  community  at  large,  and  difficult  to  detect ;  but  science  is  on  the 
alert  to  surmount  all  difficulties,  penetrating  to  the  recesses  of  our  organs,  she 
extracts  evidence  of  the  crime,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  great  elements  of  con- 
viction against  the  guilty.  Do  we  not  know  that  at  the  present  time  poisonings  by 
morphine,  brucine,  strychnine,  nicotine,  conicine,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  many  other 
vegetable  substances  which  were  formerly  believed  to  be  inaccessible  to  our  means 
of  investigation,  may  be  discovered  and  recognized  in  a  manner  to  be  perfectly 
characteristic  ? 

During  my  stay  at  Mons,  and  consequently  since  the  deposit  of  this  memoir,  I 
have  had  at  my  disposal  the  complete  and  remarkable  Report  of  M.  Stas,  and  I  have 
satisfied  myself : — 

1st.  That  this  Chemist  has  obtained  nicotine  from  the  tongue,  from  the  stomach, 
and  liquids  contained  in  it,  and  also  from  the  liver  and  lungs  of  Gustave  Fougnies. 

2ndly.  That  he  also  obtained  nicotine  by  properly  treating  the  boards  of  the 
dining-room  where  Gustave  died,  although  these  boards  had  been  washed  with 
warm  water,  with  oil,  and  with  soap. — Repertoire  de  Pkarmacie, 

The  Count  Hippoly te  Yisarte  de  Bocarm^,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  was  executed 
at  Mons. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION.— Ji-iV/ay,  June  13. 
ON  SCHONBEIN'S  OZONE. 

BT  PROFESSOR  FABADAT. 

Professor  Faraday  commenced  by  stating,  that  considerable  mystery  was 
attached  to  the  subject  which  he  proposed  to  bring  before  the  members  on  the 
present  occasion,  namely.  Ozone,*    This  name  had  been  given  by  Schonbein,  of  Basle, 

*  Probably  derived  from  'ofwdi/f,  **  having  a  strong  smell." 
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to  a  substance  or  condition  of  matter  which  manifested  itself  under  very  peculiar 
and  widely  different  circumstances.  Schonhein  regarded  it  as  an  independent  body, 
and  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere;  but  in  his  (Prof.  Faraday's)  opinion,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  an  allotropic  condition  of  oxygen.  It  was  never  manifested 
except  where  oxygen  was  present,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  water,  in  a  liquid  or 
vapourous  condition,  was  found.  No  substance  had  ever  been  separated  from  the 
atmosphere  where  ozone  existed ;  but  its  presence  was  manifested,  not  merely  by 
the  strong  smell  peculiar  to  it,  but  by  certain  well-marked  chemical  properties 
which  the  atmosphere  containing  it  possessed. 

When  electricity  is  produced  from  a  powerful  machine,  and  allowed  to  be  discharged 
by  a  point,  there  is  a  feeling  of  a  current  or  aura  as  of  vapour  escaping,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  remarkable  odour.  If,  during  the  passage  of  the  electricity,  a  piece  of 
paper,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch,  be  brought  near, 
the  discharge  causes  the  production  of  blue  iodide  of  farina.  The  blue  colour  thus 
produced  is  the  result  of  the  oxidation  of  the  potassium  by  the  ozone,  and  the  setting 
free  of  the  iodine.  This  is  one  of  the  best  tests  for  the  presence  of  ozone.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  nitric  acid  was  produced  by  the  discharge  of  the  spark,  and 
that  the  decomposition  of  the  iodide  was  occasioned  by  this  acid  as  a  result  of  the 
union  of  oxygen  with  nitrogen  in  the  air:  but  this  theory  wiU  not  account  for  the 
smell  and  other  properties  of  this  extraordinary  agent. 

Schonbein  produces  ozone  in  very  large  quantities  by  introducing  into  capacious 
bottles,  with  glass  stoppers,  pieces  of  cut  and  cleanly  scraped  phosphorus,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  so  that  the  phosphtorus  may  be  partly  in  and  partly  out  of 
the  liquid.  A  vapour  slowly  rises  in  a  current.  After  ten  or  twelve  minutes  the 
ozone  is  produced,  and  may  be  procured  in  admixture  with  oxygen  and  nitrogen  by 
removing  the  phosphorus  at  a  pneumatic  trough,  and  thoroughly  washing  the  interior 
of  the  bottle  with  water,  in  which  ozone  is  insoluble.  This  body  is  thus  separated  from 
the  vapour  of  phosphorus  and  phosphorous  acid.  (This  experiment  was  performed 
in  three  bottles,  and  several  bottles  of  ozone  previously  prepared  were  now  brought 
forward.)  On  introducing  paper,  wetted  with  starch  and  iodide  of  potassium,  into 
one  of  the  bottles,  there  was  an  immediate  indication  of  the  presence  of  this  principle, 
by  the  production  of  a  dark  blue  iodide  of  starch.  Another  remarkable  property 
possessed  by  ozone  was  seen  in  its  bleaching  powers.  Some  ounces  of  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  indigo  were  gradually  poured  into  a  bottle  containing  ozone,  and  shaken, 
when  the  colour  was  as  completely  destroyed  as  if  chlorine  or  chloride  of  lime  had 
been  present.  A  very  small  quantity  of  ozone  would  thus  entirely  discharge  the 
colour  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  indigo. 

It  has  been  already  stated  to  be  so  little  soluble  in  water,  that  a  bottle  containing 
it  may  be  repeatedly  rinsed  with  water  without  losing  its  ozonic  contents.  If,  how- 
ever, the  stopper  be  removed,  and  it  is  exposed  to  air,  it  soon  passes  off.  Ozone 
appears  to  be  entirely  destroyed  by  heat;  or,  at  any  rate,  its  production  by  electricity 
ceases  when  sparks  are  received  from  a  red-hot  metallic  point.  This  fact  was  inge- 
niously illustrated  by  insulating  a  small  galvanic  battery,  capable  of  raising  at 
pleasure  a  platina  ball  to  full  redness ;  the  battery  was  made  part  of  the  machine, 
and  the  platina  ball  the  terminal  point  from  which  the  discharges  of  electricity  were 
received.  The  machine  was  set  to  work,  and  it  was  clearly  and  distinctly  proved  by 
Professor  Faraday  that  the  discharges  from  the  red-hot  platina  ball  produced  neither 
the  aura,  the  smell,  nor  the  decomposing  effects  on  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch, 
which  were  immediately  manifested  when  the  ball  was  allowed  to  cool,  and  the 
electric  fluid  was  then  passed  through  it. 

The  oxidizing  properties  of  ozone  are  indicated  upon  metals  which  in  practice  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  convert  to  oxides,  namely,  silver,  A  piece  of  polished  silver  had 
been  placed  in  a  bottle  of  ozone  for  several  hours,  and  had  acquired  a  distinctly 
brown  tarnish,  not  from  sulphur,  but  from  a  process  of  ozonation,  or,  in  other  words, 
oxidation.  Polished  lead  similarly  treated  was  also  oxidized.  Ozone  had  always  a 
tendency  to  bring  metals  and  metallic  oxides  to  their  highest  degree  of  oxidation. 
In  this  respect  it  was  the  most  powerful  oxidizer  that  was  known.  A  tube  con- 
taining several  rings  of  metallic  arsenic  had  been  placed  for  a  short  time  in  a  bottle 
of  ozone.  The  metal  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  had  become  transformed  into 
arsenic  acid.  Paper  wetted  with  a  solution  of  proto-sulphate  of  manganese  was 
introduced  into  a  bottle  of  freshly  prepared  ozone,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time 
black  spots  appeared  over  the  surface,  proving  that  the  manganese  had  passed  to  a 
higher  degree  of  oxidation. 
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Nitrogen  and  sulphur  are  easily  oxidized  by  it*  Schonbein  sncoeeded  in  procuring 
a  quantity  of  nitre  (of  which  a  crystallized  specimen  was  shown)  by  the  agency  ^ 
ozone  in  contact  with  nitrogen  (of  air)  and  potash.  Sulphur  was  iUso  conyerted  to 
sulphuric  acid.  Paper  stained  with  sulphuret  of  lead  was  immediately  bleac^ied 
when  exposed  to  an  ozonic  atmosphere.  Some  curious  experiments  of  Schonbein'« 
were  now  shown,  in  which  portraits  and  inscriptions  were  seen  in  white  letters  on  a 
dark  ground,  as  a  x'esult  of  placing  stencilled  metallic  plates  on  paper  which  had 
been  stained  brown  by  sulphuret  of  lead.  The  uncovered  spaces  had  been  exposed 
to  light  and  air,  or  insolated.  The  result  was  that  in  these  spots  the  sulphuret  of  lead 
had  entirely  di8apx>eared,  haying  been  conyerted  to  colourless  sulpbate  of  lead  by 
the  oxidizing  action  of  ozone. 

The  alleged  bleaching  properties  of  solar  light  on  coloured  articles  are  thus  pro- 
bably due  to  the  agency  of  ozone, — in  other  words,  to  a  process  of  oxidation  and 
alteration  of  the  colour,  f 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  all  foul  effiuyia,  are  speedily 
oxidized  and  destroyed  by  ozone.  It  is,  therefore,  the  great  purifier  of  the  air  ;  and, 
owing  to  its  continual  exhaustion  by  oxidating  processes,  it  is  difficult  to  discoyer 
the  presence  of  ozone  in  large  and  populous  places,  or  in  close  and  crowded  dwellings. 
In  the  open  air  of  the  country,  and  on  the  sea,  it  constantly  exists  in  a  proportion 
which  is  probably  subject  to  great  yariation,  although  ruled  by  laws  which  are  at 
present  unknown.  Schonbein  had  contriyed  an  Ozonometer  for  testing  the  amount 
contained  in  air.  It  is  prepared  by  immersing  paper  in  a  solution  nuuie  of  one  grain 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  ten  grains  of  stafth,  and  200  grains  of  water.  The  paper  is 
dried,  and,  when  intended  for  use,  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air.  There  is  no 
change  until  it  is  wetted  with  water,  when,  if  ozone  was  present  in  air  to  which  it 
had  been  exposed,  a  blue  colour  will  appear,  the  intensity  of  which  yaries  according 
to  the  quantity  of  ozone  present  and  the  length  of  exposure.  The  ozonometer 
consists  of  a  series  of  papers  thus  coloured  in  different  degrees,  and  bears  some 
analogy  to  the  cyanometer  long  since  proposed  by  Humboldt. 

Professor  Faraday  stated  that,  during  the  last  autumn,  when  at  Brighton,  while 
walking  close  to  the  sea-shore,  he  exposed  some  strips  of  this  prepared  paper  to  the 
current  of  air  coming  oyer  the  sea,  and,  on  subsequently  wetting  the  paper,  the 
presence  of  ozone  was  distinctly  manifested  by  the  blue  colour  produced.  On 
another  occasion  he  received  on  the  same  paper  the  current  of  air  blowing  over  the 
town,  but  no  trace  of  ozone  could  be  detected  in  it.  When  he  went,  however,  on 
the  windward  side  of  Brighton,  so  as  to  catch  the  air  blowing  over  the  downs  before 
it  reached  the  town,  ozone  was  strongly  manifested  by  the  result.  It  was  thus 
established  that  in  populous  places  there  is  a  constant  consumption  of  this  principle. 

It  had  been  shown  that  ozone  was  evolved  with  the  ordinary  electricity  of  the 
machine:  it  was  now  proved  that  the  current  of  the  battery  equally  leads  to  its  pro- 
duction. Water  was  decomposed  by  a  Grove's  battery,  and  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
evolved  were  conducted  through  a  tube  in  which  cotton  soaked  in  potash  had  been 
placed  to  arrest  any  traces  of  acid.  The  gases  evolved  at  the  end  of  the  tube 
decomposed  the  iodide  of  potassium  on  starch-paper,  and  gave  the  usual  indication 
of  the  presence  of  ozone. 

Ozone  is  evolved  in  numerous  chemical  processes.  If  pure  ether,  mixed  yrith 
water,  be  introduced  into  a  wide-mouthed  capacious  bottle,  and  the  yapour  allowed 
to  become  diffused,  it  will  be  found  that  litmus  paper  introduced  is  not  reddened, 
and  that  starch  paper  prepared  with  iodide  of  potassium  is  not  rendered  blue.  If, 
however,  a  glass  rod  be  made  hot  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  then  introduced 
into  the  vapour  of  the  bottle,  litmus  paper  held  above  the  rod  becomes  strongly 
reddened,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  paper  intensely  blue.  In  the  oxidation  of 
ether  vapour  at  a  low  temperature,  ozone  is  evolved. 

Ether,  in  its  ordinary  state,  has  no  bleaching  properties;  but  the  ether  thus  treated 
had  acquired  the  power  of  discharging  the  colour  from  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  indigo. 

Essential  oils  are  thickened  by  long  exposure  to  light  and  air:  they  become  ozonized 
and  their  properties  changed.    This  was  illustrated  by  reference  to  oil  of  turpentine. 

t  This  hypothesis  should  have  its  correctness  tested  by  the  exposure  of  colonrs  known  to 
fade,  in  hermetically  sealed  tubes.  Oils,  it  is  well  known,  are  bleached  in  close  bottles  ;  but 
they  may  contain  air,  and  wherever  there  is  air  there  is  ozone,  a  very  small  proportion  of  which 
possesses  remarkable  powers  of  bleaching. 
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Freshly  rectified  and  pure  oil  of  turpentine  was  proved,  by  admixture  with  sulphate 
of  indigo,  to  have  no  bleaching  power.  A  small  quantity  of  oil,  which  had  been 
exposed  to  air  and  light  (the  air  in  a  bottle  half  full),  destroyed  the  colour  in  a  few 
minutes  like  chlorine. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  ozone  exerts  an  important  influence  on  the  atmosphere, 
and,  therefore,  on  the  health  of  animals  and  vegetables.  Schonbein,  who  is  rather 
sanguine  in  his  views,  considers,  from  the  irritant  properties  of  ozone,  that  an  undue 
proportion  of  it  in  air  may  give  rise  to  epidemic  influenza,  bronchitis,  and  other 
lUOTections  of  the  air  passages;  and,  in  making  experiments  at  Basle,  he  found  that, 
concurrently  with  the  prevalence  of  these  disorders,  ozone  was  very  abundant  in  the 
air.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  said  that  its  deficiency  in  air  will  account  for 
cholera  or  fevers,  since  the  foul  effluvia  or  miasmata  giving  rise  to  these  diseases  are 
not  completely  destroyed  or  removed  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  ozone.  These,  of 
course,  are  mere  speculations  insusceptible  of  proof ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  the  subject  opens  a  new  road  to  experiment  and  observation,  and 
that  very  important  results  may  be  obtained  by  following  out  Schonbein's  researches. 
— London  Medical  Gazette^  June  20,  1851. 

REVIEIVS. 

The  Nbw  Lonook  Pharmacofosia,  TrandaUd  and  Arranged  in  a  Tabular  Form,  tdth 
the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmacoposias,  showing  at  one  view  the  differences  in 
the  Formulce  of  the  Three  Colleges,  together  wUh  the  Tests  given  by  each  College  for 
the  Purity  of  the  several  Preparations^  with  Ptactical  Remarks,  By  Peter  Squire, 
M.R.L,  &a,  &c.    Royal  8vo,  pp.  199.    London :  John  Churchill. 

This  work  will  be  found  extremely  useful  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  It  is 
also  to  the  three  Colleges  matter  for  serious  reflection,  as  it  places  in  juxta  position 
those  preparations  which  differ  in  strength  or  composition,  while  they  bear  the  same 
name.  In  some  instances,  this  discrepancy  is  likely  to  lead  to  serious  results,  unless 
the  greatest  vigilance  be  exercised  by  the  dispenser  of  prescriptions  in  which  such 
preparations  occur.  If  any  f\irther  evidence  were  required  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
education  in  dispensers  of  medicine,  it  is  furnished  by  this  circumstance,  since  it 
depends  entirely  on  his  discretion  and  judgment  whether  the  patient  receives  a  double 
dose,  or  the  dose  intended  by  the  prescriber.  This,  in  the  case  of  solution  of  morphia 
and  some  other  preparations,  might  lead  to  serious  consequences. 

The  want  of  uniformity  between  the  three  Colleges,  has,  for  many  years,  been  a 
subject  of  complaint.  It  is  an  evil  which  increases  with  the  facility  (rf  locomotion, 
as  patients  (and  prescriptions)  traverse  the  country  within  a  few  hours.  Mr.  Squire 
brought  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  in  the  year 
1845,  and  his  triple  PharmacopcEia  will  serve  to  keep  it  constantly  before  the  pro- 
fession, imtil  the  evil  is  corrected  by  the  united  effort  of  the  three  Collies,  or  the 
intervention  of  the  legislature. 

MBinciNSs,  their  Uses  and  Mods  of  Administration  ;  including  a  Complete  Can'- 
spectus  of  the  Three  British  Pharmacopa:ias,  an  Account  of  all  the  New  JRemedies,  and 
an  Appendix  of  Formuke,  By  J.  Moore  Nslioan,  M.D.,  Edin.,  M.B.I.A.,  &c.  &c 
3d.  edit.,  8vo,  pp.  555.  Dublin  :  Fannin  and  Co.  Edinburgh  :  Maclachlan, 
Stewart,  and  Co.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 
This  is  a  very  useftil  and  practical  work.    We  have  reviewed  the  previous  editions, 

and  are  obliged  to  defer  any  detailed  notice  of  the  present  edition. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  op  the  Chemical  Society.    London :  Bwlliere. 
Half-Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences.    By  W.  H.  Banrino,  M.D., 
Cantab.    Vol.13.    January  to  June,  1851. 

The  First  Step  in  Chemistry.  By  Robert  Gallaway,  F.C.S.,  &c.  &c.  London: 
John  Churchill.    8vo,  pp.  91. 

Singular  Specimens  of  the  Edinburgh  Practice  of  CRmciSM.  By  John  Joseph 
Griffin,  pp.  32.  J.  J.  Griffin  and  Co.,  Baker  Street,  London,  and  R.  Griffin  and 
Co.,  Glasgow. 

The  illiberality  of  publishers  to  authors  is  too  often  a  source  of  well-founded  com- 
plaint. The  pamphlet  before  us  gives  an  example  of  an  opposite  character,  in  which 
the  publisher  is  the  victim. 

We  are  obliged  to  defer  several  Reviews  until  next  month. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE  PATENT  MEDICINE  LICENCE. 

Having  been  informed  by  corredpondents  at  Gosport  and  Portsea  that  several 
penalties  of  £20  had  been  claimed  of  Chemists  in  those  localities  for  selling  stamped 
medicines  without  a  licence,  we  made  inquiry  at  Somerset  House,  and  ascertained 
that  although  the  claim  had  been  made  in  the  usual  way  the  penalties  had  not  been 
enforced.  The  subject  was  at  that  time  under  consideration,  and  it  was  most  likely 
that  the  penalties  would  be  mitigated.  We  were  also  informed,  that  in  one  of  the 
places  named,  only  one  Chemist  had  a  licence,  and  that  some  who  had  licences  had 
been  brought  under  the  lash  for  selling  without  stamps  medicines  which  are  clearly 
liable.  It  may  be  useful  to  mention  the  circumstance  as  a  caution  to  others.  The 
plea  of  forgetfulness  in  regard  to  the  licence  has  some  weight  with  the  Board  during 
two  or  three  months,  but  when  the  licence  is  ten  months  over-due  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
obtain  a  remission  of  the  penalty.  By  way  of  assisting  the  memory  it  may  be  well 
to  remark,  that  the  Patent  Medicine  Licence  becomes  due  on  the  1st  of  September, 
the  first  day  of  partridge  shooting.  A  month  is  allowed  before  any  proceedings  are 
taken,  but  by  the  time  pheasant  shooting  begins,  the  officers  from  Somerset  House 
are  on  the  look-out. 

•7.  D,  (Sunderland). — (1.)  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar^  and  (2.)  Pereira's  or  Royle's 
Materia  Medico,— (2.)  Fownes's  Manual, — (4)  Lindley's  Elements  of  Botany.-^b,) 
Christison  on  Poisons. 
A,  P,  (Bristol). — Varnish  for  boots.     See  vol.  ii.,  p.  610. 
A,  B,  C— (1.)  Royle's  or  Percira's  Materia  Medica,--(2.)  Yes.— (3.)  Yes. 
Andover, — By  **  Oxy dated  acid  of  salts  "  we  should  think  muriatic  acid  was  intended, 
which  would  not  injure  the  coins  if  applied  with  care. 
M,  P.  S. — For  sticking  labels  on  tin,  &c.,  French  polish  answers  the  purpose. 
i?.  A,  P,  S,—(l.)  Yes,  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  poisons,  and  the  tests  by 
which  their  presence  is  recognized,  with  their  proper  antidotes,  is  considered  requisite. 
— (2.)  Probably  six  months  would  be  sufficient. 

H,  T.  (Croydon^. — The  Lectures  were  delivered  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
during  April  and  May  of  this  year.  They  have  not  yet  been  published;  but  will 
probably  appear  in  the  London  Medical  Gaaette. 

E,  W,  Martin  (Guildford),  Dunelmensis  (Manchester),  and  several  other  correspon- 
dents, are  referred  to  the  early  pages  of  this  number,  which  explain  the.  nature  of  the 
Bill  and  the  proceedings  concerning  it. 

X,Y,Z,  (Liverpool). — Oil  of  spearmint,  which  has  become  impaired  in  quality  by 
keeping,  may  be  improved  by  re-distUlation  with  some  of  the  fresh  plant,  but  cannot  be 
made  equal  to  fresh  oil. 

A,  B,  (  Darlington) — The  Arsenic  Act  prohibits  the  sale  of  arsenic  in  small  quantities 
unless  disguised  with  indigo  or  soot  Vermin  powders  containing  arsenic,  unless  dis- 
guised according  to  the  Act,  would  come  under  its  provisions,  and  the  vendor  would  be 
liable  to  the  penalty.    By  analysis  the  arsenic  may  easily  be  detected. 

M,  H.  (Reading). — (1.)  (2.)  We  are  not  able  to  answer  the  questions. — (3.)  Only 
the  difiTerence,  £b  bs, 

Mr,  Keating  having  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  a  remark  in  our  last  number  (page  17) 
which  he  construes  into  an  opinion  that  his  specimen  of  sarsaparilla  in  the  Exhibition 
has  been  dyed  with  logwood,  we  beg  to  observe  that  we  expressed  no  opinion,  but 
merely  adverted  to  its  appearance.  Being  anxious  to  authenticate  the  specimen,  and 
not  having  been  able  to  obtain  information  as  to  any  importation  of  sarsaparilla  from 
Paraguay,  we  inquired  of  Mr.  Keating,  who  replies — "  It  is  not  imported  direct  from 
Paraguay,  though  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  the  produce  of  that  country,  and 
also  that  it  is  found  in  the  exact  state  in  which  it  is  exhibited.  No  doubt  the  world  at 
some  future  time  will  be  made  more  acquainted  with  the  exact  spot  from  whence  it 
comes,  but  at  present  that  is  not  desirable.  It  is  not,  like  the  Red  Jamaica,  given  a 
name  which  does  not  belong  to  it."  When  Mr.  Keating  thinks  it  desirable  to  make 
the  world  more  acquainted  with  the  facts  relating  to  this  drug,  we  shall  have  pleasure 
in  publishmg  the  same. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the  20th  of 
the  month. 

Advertbements  to  Mr.  CnuRCHiiiL,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Other  Conmiunications  to  the  Eoitob. 
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THE   PHARMACEUTICAL   JOURNAL 


VOL.  XL— No.  in.— SEPTEMBER  1st,  185L 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY— SESSION  1851-2. 

The  courses  of  lectures  at  the  house  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  will  be 
resumed,  as  usual,  next  month,  and  the  Council  have  decided  that  these  lectures 
shall,  for  the  ensuing  session,  be  Fbbe  to  all  the  Members  of  the  Societt. 

In  the  event  of  the  passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Bill,  it  will  be  requisite  to  make 
a  new  arrangement  respecting  the  School.  We  have  already  explained  (vol.  v., 
p.  387)  that  according  to  the  recognized  principles  adopted  by  Parliament  in 
reference  to  institutions  of  this  description,  the  functions  of  education  and 
examination  are  considered  incompatible.  It  is  held  to  be  inexpedient  to  confer 
on  an  educating  body  the  powers  of  examining  and  licensing,  or  granting 
diplomas  under  an  Act  of  Parliament.  When  this  subject  was  before  the 
Council  in  1846,  two  propositions  were  considered.  First,  the  continuance  of 
the  Society  as  an  educating  body,  and  the  establishment  of  a  College  of  Phar- 
macy for  conducting  the  examinations ;  secondly,  the  adoption  of  the  Society  as 
the  examining  body  and  the  relinquishment  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

It  was  at  tnat  time  thought  desirable  to  adopt  the  former  course,  and  the 
draft  of  a-  Bill  was  prepared  accordingly.  Several  difficulties,  however,  arose  in 
reference  to  the  details,  some  of  which  were  rather  complicated,  involving,  as 
they  did,  the  maintainance  of  two  institutions ;  and  it  was  afterwards  decided 
that  the  best  course  would  be  to  simplify  the  measure  as  much  as  possible,  and 
aim  at  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Society  as  an  examining  body.  On 
this  principle  the  Pharmacy  Bill  was  framed,  and  if  the  Bill  should  be  carried, 
the  discontinuance  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  as  at  present  constituted,  will  be 
a  necessary  consequence.  Education  will  in  that  case  be  left  to  private  enter- 
prize  ;  and  with  the  demand  which  a  compulsory  examination  would  create, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  ample  means  of  instruction  would  be  called 
into  existence.  The  Society  has  payed  the  way  by  the  establishment  of  a  School 
as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  institution  which  is  required  for  imparting  to 
Pharmaceutical  Students  the  requisite  qualification.  In  this  respect  the  School 
has  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  That  it  has  always 
been  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  funds  of  the  Society  has  been  stated  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Keports  of  the  Council.  We  have  already  observed,  that  on  the 
passing  of  a  Bill  making  examination  compulsory,  this  expense  would  cease* 
In  case  the  Bill  should  not  pass  during  the  ensuing  session  (and  it  is  proper  to 
be  prepared  for  any  contingency),  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  what 
arrangements  may  be  advisable  m  reference  to  the  School,  for  the  purpose  of 
curtailing  the  heavy  annual  expenditure. 

PROVINCIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE  AND  PHARMACY. 

The  anticipation  of  a  compulsory  examination  in  Pharmacy  has  induced  many 
to  apply  themselves  to  study  in  a  manner  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
thought  necessary,  and  the  numerous  inquiries  on  the  subject,  which  have 
resulted  from  the  late  discussion  on  the  Pharmacy  Bill,  clearly  prove  that  in  the 
event  of  such  a  Bill  becoming  the  law  of  the  land,  a  general  impetus  will  be 
given  to  Pharmaceutical  education. 

To  meet  this  demand  it  is  desirable  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
which  may  present  itself,  and  as  the  candidates  for  instruction  are  spread  over 
the  entire  kingdom,  whatever  local  facilities  may  exist  ought  to  be  encouraged. 
It  is  not  likely  that  provincial  Schools  of  Pharmacy  will  be  found  to  succeed  as 
separate  establishments.  In  two  or  three  localities — ^for  example,  in  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  or  Birmingham— such  schools  might  probably  be  kept  alive  by 
much  zeal  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  their  promoters.  But  they  can  never 
remunerate  the  professors,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  would  realize  a  return 
sufficient  to  defray  the  current  expenses. 
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Where  a  Medical  School  exists,  the  establishment  of  a  Pharmaceutical  branch 
for  the  benefit  of  Chemists  and  Dmgsists  may,  in  some  instances,  be  found 
practicable  and  advantageous.  A  smad  additional  outlay  and  a  modification  of 
some  of  the  lectures,  so  as  to  separate  the  Medical  from  the  Pharmaceutical  in- 
struction, would  make  the  institution  available  for  both  purposes.  It  is  not 
desirable  for  the  Pharmaceutical  student  to  extend  his  studies  beyond  his  own 
legitimate  sphere,  in  which  there  is  quite  enough  to  occupy  his  whole  attention. 
In  the  event  of  this  mutual  arrangement  being  effected,  the  nature  of  the 
education  wUl  be  adapted  to  the  demand,  and  this  will  be  regulated  by  the 
amount  and  description  of  qualification  from  time  to  time  required  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners.  There  is  at  present  a  great  deficiency  m  the  means 
afforded  to  Pharmaceutical  students  for  qualifying  themselves.  The  School  of 
Pharmacy  in  London  can  only  accommodate  a  limited  number  as  regular 
fltttdents,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Apprentices  throughout  the  country 
are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  this  establishment.  We  anticipate  that  a  School 
or  Schools  on  a  more  extended  scale  will  ultimately  be  found  necessary,  and  that 
it  will  become  the  usual  custom  for  students,  at  the  close  of  their  apprenticeship, 
to  come  to  London  for  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  completing  their  education. 
In  the  mean  time  every  advantage  should  be  taken  of  aviulable  opportunities 
ef  improvement  wherever  they  may  exist,  and  those  who  cannot  obtain  a 
complete  education  in  head  quarters,  should,  if  within  reach  of  a  provincial 
SchcMol,  attend  such  lectures  as  may  be  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  make  up  the 
deficiency  by  private  study. 

The  {NTogressive  improvement  in  the  qualification  of  students  under  a  system 
of  compulsory  examination,  is  exemplified  in^  a  Report  recently  issued  from 
Apothecaries*  Hall.  Although  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the.  Society  of 
Apothecaries  has  been  in  active  operation  since  the  year  181*5,  and  has  brought 
about  a  revolution  in  the  qualifications  of  the  members  of  that  body,  yet  it 
aiq;>ears  that  there  is  still  something  to  be  done,  and  the  regulations  contained 
Bk  the  Beport  are  calculated  to  effect  the  desired  improvement : — 

The  Court  regret  to  observe,  that  great  ignoimnee  of  the  Latin  language  has  been 
tiie  cause  of  a  large  portion  of  the  entire  rejections  ;  a  fact  In  ration  to  the  prellmi- 
nary  education  ol  medical  students  to  whk:h  the  Court  beg  leave  to  draw  especial 
attention. 

The  Court  have  much  pleasmre  in  reporting  that  their  recent  exertions  in  pro- 
moting the  study  of  clinical  medicine  and  practical  chemisty  have  been  attended 
with  most  beneficial  results  :  as  has  been  evinced  by  the  marked  improvement  ex- 
hibited by  many  of  the  candidates  in  those  important  and  indispensable  branches  of 
medical  science. 

But  the  Court  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  great  obstacle  to  the  acquisition 
of  sound  medical  knowledge  is  the  general  want  of  prelkninary  educatioa  among  the 
pupils  ;  and  they  are  convinced  that  until  this  serious  defect  is  xenoved,  the  pro- 
gress of  medical  education  wiU  be  retarded. 

The  Court  have,  therefore,  under  the  sanction  at  the  master,  wardens,  and  court  of 
assistants,  proposed  to  institute  an  examination  in  classics  and  mathematics  for 
funior  students,  which  is  to  be  held  for  the  first  time  on  the  18th  of  Octobar  next. 

This  examination  is  for  the  present  voluntary,  but  its  object  is  twoi<4d  :>-Fir8t,  to 
encourage  in  junior  students  the  acquisition  of  such  an  amount  of  preliminary 
knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  enter  with  advantage  upon  the  extensive  field  oi 
medical  study  ;  and,  secondly,  to  supersede  the  necessity  cSf  requiring  from  the  can- 
didate a  technical  acquaintance  with  medical  Latin  authors  at  the  termination  of  his 
medical  studies,  instead  of  demanding  a  due  amount  of  preliminary  information  at 
their  commencement 

Apolhecarie^  Hcdi^  August^  1851.  Henbt  BljLTCH,  Secretary, 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  deficiency  comphuned  of  relates  to  the  preliminary 
education,  and  that  the  remarks  on  tms  subject  are  equally  ap|dicable  to  th« 
Pharmaceutical  student.  Unless  the  mind  is  properly  trained  at  school,  and  a 
foundation  thus  laid  for  subsequent  studies,  it  is  vain  to  expect  proficiency  in 
vay  profession.  I^  prelhninary  (or  dassieal)  examination  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  is  at  present  very  lenient.    It  ia  merely  suflicient  to  prove  that 
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the  candidate  has  had  a  certain  amount  of  classical  edacation,  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  translate  prescriptions.  If  more  than  this  were  required,  while 
the  examination  is  voluntary^  it  would  operate  as  a  prohibition.  The  Society  of 
Apothecaries  can  enforce  such  regulations  as  they  may  think  right  in  this 
respect.  It  is*  only  fair,  however,  before  introducing  the  improved  curriculum, 
to  allow  time  for  the  students  to  whom  the  rule  applies  to  qualify  themselves ; 
it  is,  therefore,  voluntary  for  a  limited  period.  How  and  where  the  education 
is  to  be  derived  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  student ;  but  the  nature  of  the 
preliminary  education  as  well  as  the  subsequent  studies,  is  regulated  b^  the 
demand,  and  this  is,  as  we  before  stated,  regulated  by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 


PHAKMACEUTICAL  EXAMINATIOIfS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Thb  desire  expressed  by  our  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  to  be 
provided  with  a  Board  of  Examiners  in  Edinburgh  is  reasonable,  and  entitled 
to  every  encouragement.  The  Charter  of  the  Society  empowers  the  Council 
^^  by  themselves,  or  such  competent  persons  as  they  should  think  fit  to  appoint, 
to  examine  and  to  decide  upon  tiie  admission  or  rejection  of  Members,  &c.  and  to 
grant  such  certificates  or  didiomas  as  they  shall  think  proper  to  the  persona 
whom  they  shall  deem  qualified  to  be  such  Members,  Associates/^  &c.  The 
Council  is  not  limited  to  the  appointment  of  one  Board  of  Examiners,  nor  is 
tiiere  any  restriction  as  to  the  place  or  places  at  which  the  examinations  are  to 
be  conducted.  There  is  according  to  the  present  regulations  a  latitude  allowed 
in  the  classical  examination,  which,  in  the  case  of  Candidates  residing  in  the 
country,  may  be  conducted  b^  a  schoolmaster  or  other  qualified  person,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Council.  These  and  other  details  are  regulated  by  the 
bye-laws. 

Such  being  the  powers  possessed  by  the  Council  under  the  Charter,  it  was 
not  thought  necessary  to  introduce  into  the  Pharmacy  Bill  a  special  provi^<m 
for  tiie  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Examiners  in  Edinburgh.  This,  however, 
was  add^  in  the  amended  Bill  without  hesitation,  as  soon  as  the  wishes  of  ^e 
Members  in  Scotland  on  the  subject  were  made  known.. 

It  being  now  clearly  understood  that  in  the  event  of  the  Bill  being  passed 
during  the  ensuing  session,  a  Board  of  Examiners  is  to  be  appointed  for  Scot- 
land, we  may  inquire.  Why  should  the  accom})lbhment  of  this  object  be  left  to  a 
oontigency  ?  What  obstacle  exists  to  the  appointment  of  a  Board  without  delay? 
This  would  extend  the  influence  of  tlie  society,  by  aflfording  an  additional 
demonstration  of  its  practical  usefulness.  Hitherto  Scotland  has  taken  but  a 
small  f^are  in  the  operations  of  the  Society.  While  the  list  of  Members  exceeds 
1600  (exclusive  of  Associates)  the  numb^  of  Members  and  Associates  in  Scot- 
land does  not  amount  to  forty ;  of  these,  tw^ity  Members  reside  in  Edinburgh. 
We  are  informed  that  there  are  many  other  Chemists  in  Scotland  desirous  of 
becoming  Members,  but  precluded  from  so  doing  because  it  is  not  convenient  to 
them  to  come  to  London  to  pass  the  examination. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  the  appointmeut  of  a  Board  of  Examiners  in  Edinburgh, 
and  the  institution  of  examinations,  in  the  first  instance  very  lenient^  and 
gradually  increasing  in  stringency,  would  meet  the  reauirements  of  the  case, 
and  expedite  the  accomplishment  of  what  is  desired.  The  comparatively  small 
number  of  Chemists  who  have  joined  the  Society  in  Scotland  is  not  surprising, 
when  we  ccmsider  the  distance  from  the  Southern  Metropolis  in  which  the  move- 
ment originated,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  establishment  of  another  nucleus  in 
the  metropolis  of  North  Britain  would  a£^d  a  rallying  point  or  centre  of 
attraction,  which  would  tend  to  spread  and  equalize  the  influence  of  the  Society 
throughout  the  entire  kingdom.  The  emulation  between  North  and  South 
would  stimulate  both,  and  the  Society  would  become  in  reality,  as  it  is  in  name, 
the  Fharmaceutbal  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
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HOMCEOPATHY  AND  COFFINISM. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association^ 
held  at  Brighton  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  August,  the  subject  of  Quackery  was 
discussed  at  some  length.  The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  voted  to  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  for  their  determined 
stand  against  homoeopathic  delusions  and  impostures,  and  to  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews  for  their  resolution  to  refuse  their  diplomas  to 
practitioners  in  homoeopathy.  A  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  13th  to 
consider  the  best  course  to  be  adopted  in  reference  to  the  prevalence  of  irregular 
and  unprofessional  practices.  Dr.  Cormack  brought  up  the  Report  on  the  14thy 
which  was  discussea,  received,  and  adopted.  The  Report  referred  chiefly  to 
homoeopathy  ;  but  Dr.  Cormack,  in  an  able  speech,  pointed  out  the  fraternity 
subsisting  among  the  quackeries  of  the  day,  and  the  manner  in  which  their 
several  professors  play  into  each  other's  hands.  The  homoeopath  occasionally 
tries  a  little  mesmerism  or  hydropathy,  or  any  other  system  which  may  suit  h» 
purpose.  Others  return  the  compliment,  and  this  kind  of  compact  is  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent.  Dr.  Cormack  alluded  to  the  homoeopathic  theory,  that  all 
disorders  are  of  "  psoric  origin,"  a  theory  recently  expatiated  upon  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Everest  in  a  sermon.  This  reverend  gentleman  attributed  socialism,  as  well 
as  many  other  evils,  moral  and  physical,  to  the  same  source,  and  intimated  that 
even  the  redemption  of  mankind  was  not  complete  until  the  arrival  of  Hahne- 
mann, who  had  pointed  out  the  mode  of  eradicating  by  the  aid  of  what  he  calls 
"  the  medicine  of  love,"  the  leprosy  (or  itch)  with  which  the  world  is  infested. 
Some  portions  of  the  sermon  were  stated  by  Dr.  Cormack  to  be  too  blasphemous 
to  be  quoted.  The  principal  feature  in  the  Report,  was  the  recommendation 
that  the  following  classes  of  persons  should  be  ineligible  as  Members  of  the 
Association: — 1st.  Professed  homoeopaths ;  2nd.  Those  who  practise  homoeopatiiy 
in  conibination  with  other  systems ;  3rd.  Those  who  hold  professional  inter- 
course with  practitioners  of  the  above  classes. 

Dr.  Midden  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  and  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  in 
seconding  it,  exposed  in  a  most  forcible  manner  the  absurdity  of  the  in&ii- 
tesimal  doses ;  and  stated,  that  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
melancholy  results  of  this  infatuation,  in  the  cases  of  patients,  who  having  been 
tampered  with,  until  the  disorder  had  arrived  at  an  incurable  stage,  came  to  him 
in  despair,  when  too  late  for  medical  treatment  to  be  available. 

Several  speakers  followed,  and  with  no  little  enthusiasm  anathematised  the 
quackeries  of  the  day,  and  the  patronage  of  these  systems  of  quackery  by  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  clergy ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Cormack  and  Dr.  Williams, 
those  who  addressed  the  meeting,  depended  more  on  declamation  than  argument. 
Dr.  Cowan  (of  Reading)  maintained  that  argument  was  not  necessary,  for  he  said, 
"  When  I  hear  a  man  start  with  the  assumption  that  two  and  two  make  five,  I 
distrust  his  judgment,  and  think  it  needless  and  in  vain  to  waste  words  by 
arguing  with  such  a  person.  I  place  the  homoeopath  in  the  same  category,  and 
consider  that  the  members  of  the  profession  should  hold  no  intercourse  with, 
those  whose  principles  are  so  diametrically  opposed  to  known  facts,  and  the 
experience  of  ages." 

The  analogy  is  obvious,  but  when  we  see  that  homoeopathy  is  patronized  by 
the  aristocracy  and  preached  from  the  pulpit,  we  think  a  dispassionate  exposure 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  theory  would  be  more  appropriate  than  a  simple 
negation  however  warmly  expressed.  The  public  are  ever  disposed  to  confound 
^^post  hoc**  with  ^^ propter  hoc"  but  they  are  not  so  ready  to  accept  a  denun-* 
ciation  in  lieu  of  an  argument.  Even  the  expression  of  strong  indignation  by 
the  profession  is  calculated  to  give  unmerited  importance  to  a  palpable  delusion. 

The  fact  which  should  be  promulgated  and  kept  before  the  public  is  the  m- 
posturey  which  consists  in  attributing  to  the  allesed  efficacy  of  the  infinitesimal 
sugar-plums,  results  which  are,  in  fact,  produced  by  an  effort  of  nature,  assisted 
by  suitable  diet  and  exercise,  or  by  the  sly  administration  of  potent  medicines 
either  under  some  plausible  pretext,  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patients. 
There  are  some  persons  who  always  *'  turn  their  money  and  spit  upon  it  for  luck  ** 
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the  first  time  they  see  tlie  new  moon,  and  whatever  f^ood  fortune  they  mar 
enjoy  daring  the  current  month  they  attribute  to  the  performance  of  this 
ceremony,  ouch  persons  are  easy  dupes  of  the  homoeopath :  for  whether  they 
swallow  a  globule  or  whether  they  spit  on  their  money  is  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence— either  they  recover  and  attribute  the  recovery  to  the  mystic  charm,  or 
they  become  alarmed,  send  for  a  doctor,  and  attribute  their  illness  to  his  treatment. 
But  the  dupe  will  sometimes  reply  to  this  allegation  ''  What  do  I  care  so  long  as  I 
am  cured  ?  It  makes  no  difference  to  me  whether  I  am  cured  by  a  globute,  by 
spitting  on  a  sixpence,  or  by  any  other  means  recommended  by  the  homoeopathic 
doctor.  I  was  ill — I  swallowed  a  globule,  and  am  well  I  On  a  former  occasion  I 
was  ill — I  swallowed  a  cart-load  of  physic  and  suffered  a  martyrdom ;  true,  I  re- 
covered in  spite  of  the  treatment,  but  under  the  homoeopaths  I  recovered  pleasantly, 
speedily,  and  without  annoyance*.''  The  simple  answer  to  this  statement  is  an 
appeal  to  facts  and  a  comparison  of  the  symptoms  on  the  two  occasions.  .  Such  a 
patient  may  be  asked  what  could  be  his  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  a  medicine  in 
quantity  so  small  that  a  single  ordinary  dose  of  the  active  ingredient  would  be 
sufficient,  when  so  comminuted,  to  supply  every  inhabitant  of  the  globe 
with  a  globule?  He  may  probably  evade  the  question  by  ^observing  that 
ordinary  doctors  sometimes  give  bread  pills  or  coloured  water  to  nervous 
patients  who  will  not  be  satisfied  without  taking  medicine,  although  no  medicine 
is  required.  The  globule  is  then  placed  on  a  par  with  the  bread  pill,  or  the 
coloured  water,  which  are  admitted  to  be  remedies  adapted  to  the  mind  and  not 
to  the  body,  and  the  enthusiast  is  self  convicted  of  that  mental  imbecility  which 
requires  such  treatment.  A  maniac,  being  destitute  of  the  power  of  correct 
reasoning,  must  be  treated  as  a  maniac,  and  in  proportion  as  a  patient  approxi- 
mates to  this  unfortunate  condition,  his  medical  attendant  must  adapt  his 
remedies  to  the  degree  of  fatuity  which  is  found  to  exist. 

There  are  many  persons  who  sufler  under  imaginary  disorders,  who  have  no 
organic  disease,  and  require  moral  restraint  and  a  reform  of  vicious  habits 
rather  than  medicine.  For  such  persons  homoeopathy,  or  any  other  mode  of 
regulating  the  regimen  and  amusing  the  mind  may  prove  efficacious,  but  the 
dishonesty  of  the  system  consists  in  the  actual  or  pretended  application  of  the 
same  line  of  treatment  to  the  monomaniac,  the  hypochondriac,  and  the  victim 
of  organic  disease.  There  are  some  professed  homoeopaths  who  possess  shrewd- 
ness and  ability  to  discriminate  and  escape  from  the  dilemma  by  artifice,  by 
deviating  from  their  professed  principles,  or  by  handing  over  some  of  their 
patients  to  regular  medical  practitioners  when  they  desire  to  be  released 
from  responsibility.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  all  members  of  the 
tjraft.  The  theory  is  general^  the  doctrines  are  propounded  with  all  the  pretence 
of  infallibility,  and  though  the  promulgators  of  the  invention  may  protect 
their  own  reputation,  they  cannot  protect  the  public  against  the  danger  arising 
from  misplaced  confidence  in  imitators  less  canning  than  the  originals.  What- 
ever may  be  the  source  of  disease  in  general,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  disease 
of  homoeopathy  is  of  "  psoric  origin,"  but  the  seat  of  the  disorder  is  not  between 
the  fingers :  it  is  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  theory  is  an  invention  designed 
to  mystify  and  entrap  the  credulous — it  is  the  advertising  van  of  the  craft.  The 
patients  having  been  caught,  the  professors  of  the  theory  are  not  bound  to  adhere 
to  it,  any  more  than  a  tradesman  who  advertises  his  goods  at  infinitesimal  prices, 
feels  bound  to  adhere  to  those  prices  when  he  finds  a  customer  within  his  clutches. 
•  The  following  are  good  illustrations  of  homoeopathy  when  consistently  prac- 
tised :  A  child  (an  only  son)  was  attacked  with^an  acute  disorder  requiring  active 
treatment.  He  was  placed  under  a  homoeopath,  who  trifled  with  the  symptoms 
in  the  usual  way,  until  the  parents  became  alarmed  and  sent  for  two  physicians. 
It  was  then  too  late ;  the  child  died  in  the  course  of  the  day.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  the  father  called  on  the  physicians,  and  entreated  them  to  give  hmi 
a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  child  would,  in  all  probability,  have  died  under 
any  treatment.  He  said  that  his  wife  was  distracted  with  the  idea  that  she  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  her  son,  by  trusting  to  homoeopathy,  and  unless 

•  We  have  heard  a  homceopathic  practitioner  triumphantly  quote  an  observation  of  a  lady  of 
rank,  that  she  **  would  rather  die  under  Quin,  than  live  under  her  former  medical  adviser." 
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something  could  be  done  to  remore  this  impression,  he  felt  persuaded  that  her 
mind  would  sink  under  it.  We  are  not  authorized  to  mention  the  names  of  the 
parties,  but  the  facts  are  authenticated,  and  the  case  is  of  reoent  occurrence. 

A  nobleman  visits  his  kennel,  and  obserring  that  one  of  his  dogs  looks  dull, 
he  takes  his  medicine-chest  from  his  pockeC  selects  an  appropriate  globule, 
and  places  it  on  the  dog's  tongue.  The  dcjg  wags  his  tail,  his  master  £uicies  he 
looks  better,  and  retires  to  breakfast,  enjoying  that  serenity  of  mind  which 
usually  follows  the  performance  of  a  ^ood  action  and  thus  deriying  {vobablj 
more  benefit  from  administering,  than  his  dog  from  swallowing^  the  globule. 

COFFINISM. 

Cornnisii  is  another  variety  of  quackery,  addressed  to  a  different  dass  of 
persons.  There  is  no  disguise  or  mummery  in  this  system.  It  is  an  open  and 
impudent  repudiation  of  medical  science,  physiology,  and  anatomy.  The  entire 
code  of  practice  is  comprised  in  Dr.  Coffin's  book ;  the  practitioners  are  shoe- 
makers, chandlers,  mechanics,  &c.  The  remedies  are  medicinal  plants,  some  of 
which  are  powerful  poisons.  They  are  not  administered  in  infinitesimal  doses, 
but  by  the  teaspoonful  or  the  pennyworth  ;  and  for  the  protection  of  the  prac- 
titioners when  inquests  occur,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  establish  a 
*' Defence  Fund,"  to  which  all  subscribe,  and  in  the  benefit  of  which  each  par- 
ticipates when  in  trouble.  During  the  past  month  a  **  Medico-botanic  demon- 
stration'*  was  made,  occupying  four  days,  during  which  time  Ae  votaries  visited 
Dr.  Coffin^s  Museum,  Catun's  Museum,  and  Kew  Gardens ;  they  drank  tea  at 
Tabernacle  Row,  Finsbury ;  they  assembled  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  proceeded 
**in  procession  through  Pall  Mall  to  the  Crystal  ralace,  with  appropriate 
banners,  and  headed  by  Drs.  Coffin  and  Harle.**  The  profits  of  the  entertain- 
ment go  to  the  *^  Defence  Fund.^*  This  description  of  quackery  is  quite  as 
formidable  as  the  ^'Do-nothing''  system.  It  is  practised  among  a  class  of 
persons  who  are  less  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  than  the  wealthy  dabblers 
m  globules,  and  it  is  gainii^  ground  to  an  extent  which  must  ultimately  effect 
Its  own  cure. 

A  mother  thinks  her  child  looks  dull,  she  takes  him  to  a  Coffinite 
cobbler,  who  administers  a  teaspoonful  of  lobelia  inflata ;  the  child  becomes 
worse,  the  dose  is  repeated.  The  child  dies,  an  inquest  is  held.  Dr.  Coffia 
comes  forward  with  his  "  defence  fund,*'  the  jury  are  made  to  believe  that  the 
death  of  the  child  may  be  attributed  to  the  treatment  of  the  medical  man  who 
was  called  in  at  the  last  extremity.  The  cobbler  is  acquitted,  and  returns  to 
his  practice,  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  if  the  child  had  taken  another 
dose  of  his  medicine  the  catastrophe  would  not  have  occurred. 

The  fraternity  subsisting  between  the  professors  of  homoeopathy,  hydropathy, 
mesmerism,  and  quackery  m  general,  may  be  easily  explained.    Every  class  of 

auacks  is  interested  in  disparaging  the  medical  profession.  In  this  crusade,  thej 
U  unite,  including  Coffinites,  *'  sUent  friends,"  and  advertising  empirics  of  every 
description.  They  are  all  free-traders,  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  term. 
The  medical  profession,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  uniting  to  combat  this 
legion  of  assailants,  waste  in  internal  disagreements  the  energy  which  might,  if 
properly  applied,  be  made  available  for  the  exposure  and  frustation  of  the 
impositions  daily  practised  on  the  public.  The  disputes  between  the  several  classes 
of  reffular  practitioners  weaken  the  cause,  by  giving  rise  to  an  impression  that 
the  object  m  view  is  a  monopoly  of  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

This  impression  exists  to  some  degree  in  reference  to  Pharmacy.  It  is 
supposed  ^at  the  organisation  of  the  Chemists  with  iJie  necessary  regulations 
for  education  and  examination,  is  intended  as  a  means  of  placing  a  restricti<m 
on  trade  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  recognised  as  qualified.  In 
both  cases,  this  is  an  error  which  ought  to  be  explicitly  corrected.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  medical  and  to  pharmaceutical  regulations.  The  pro- 
tection required  is  not  an  interference  with  the  principle  of  free  trade.  It  is 
only  that  protection  which  is  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  public,  against  j^e 
impudent  frauds,  and  dangerous  practices  of  ignorant  or  designing  quacks.  ^^ 
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TEANSACTIONS 

'op 
THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT,  VICE-PRESIDENT,  ani>  TREASURER.* 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Coiuacil  held  on  Wednesday,  June  4th,  the  following 
Members  were  elected : — 

President Mr.  Thomas  Hesbino  40,  Aldersgate  Street. 

Vice'President, .  .Mr.  Henrt  Deanb.  ...  .Clapham. 
TVeasurer Mr.  R.  H.  Pigeon Tluragmorton  Street* 

THE  DELIVERY  OP  THE  JOURNAL  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  Anniversary  of  the  Society,  a  complaint  was  made  by  some 
Members  that  the  Journal  was  not  received  by  them  until  two  or  three  days 
after  the  day  of  publication,  and  the  following  Resolution  was  carried: — 

Resolvedj  "  That  the  Council  be  requested  to  consider  the  practicability  of 
delivering  the  Journal  to  all  the  Members  of  the  Society,  free  of  chaise,  on  the 
date  of  publication." 

In  pursuance  of  this  Resolution,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject,  with  a  view  of  suggesting  a  better  arrangement  m  case  this  should  be 
found  practicable.  The  plan  which  has  been  adopted  for  some  years,  is  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary,  who  receives  for  the  performance  of  the  duty  a  fixed  sum 
out  of  which  he  defrays  all  the  expenses  of  packing,  porterage,  booking,  &c. 
The  parcels  to  the  country  are  forwarded  in  accordance  with  instructions  received, 
from  each  locality.  The  following  is  the  Rbpobt  of  the  Committeb  appointed 
to  consider  the  delivery  of  the  Journal. 

"The  Committee  have  duly  considered  every  branch  of  the  subject,  including 
the  mode  of  transit,  the  expense,  and  the  nature  of  the  contract.  ^     -  ;v  < 

"  The  Committee  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  arrangement  is  much 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  any  arrangement  previously  adopted.  No 
complaints  are  made  respecting  the  London  delivery,  and  very  few  from  Country 
Members.  In  cases  where  irregularity  exists,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  this  may  be  rectified  by  arrangement  between  the  parties  concerned  and 
the  Secretary. 

(Signed^  "  Thomas  Hebbing 

J.  GiFFOBD 

Wm.  Bastick 
F.  R.  Gabden 
J.  T.  Davbnpobt 

W.  W.  BiBD." 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS,  ASSOCIATES.  AND  APPRENTICES 

(  Continued), 

Elected  in  Afbil,  May,  June,  July,  and  August. 


Birmingham Kenwrick,  Edwin  C 92,  Sherlock  Street 

Bbighton Funnel],  William  H 42,  St.  George's  Road 

Robson,  Thomas 26,  Clifton  Terrace 

Carusle    Bell,  William Rickergate 

Cheltenham Butcher,  Thomas   Bath  Road 

*  This  notice  appeared  on  the  cover  of  the  July  number.    Its  insertion  in  the  Transactions 
was  delayed  until  tnis  month,  as  there  has  been  no  other  official  matter  daring  the  interval. 
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MBMBBR8,  continued, 

Cbotdon Hunt,  Thomas    North  End 

Ci7UX>MPTOM Fro»t,  William  H Fore  Street 

Deyonpobt    •Radford,  Isaiah  C Fore  Street 

DoMCASTfiB    Cowbum,  George  T St.  Sepulchre  Gate 

Geelono    Rastrick,  George  T.  Australia 

Grantham Cheshire,  John  Wharf  Road 

Halifax Baldwin,  Joseph  L 2,  Woolshop  Street 

Lewes Davey,  Edward 178,  High  Street 

Lincoln •Peppercorn,  Benjamin  Guildhall  Street 

LiVEBPOOL Cooper,  Joseph  Park  Road 

Evans,  Thomas 1,  Great  Homer  Street 

HodsoD,  Launcelot  y Edge  Hill 

Houghton,  James  4,  Elliot  St  reet 

Pearson,  Edward   ..69,  Park  Road 

London  Evans,  John  H 60,  Bartholomew  Close 

Couch,  William  O Theberton  Street,  Islington 

Jeynes,  Edmund 49,  Great  James*  Street,  Marylebone 

Long  Sutton, Hillyard,  Samuel  F.  Market  Place 

NoBTHWiCH   .>....  Burgess,  William  Wilton  Street 

Oxford Howson,  Thomas  B 18,  Queen  Street 

Plymouth Baker,  William  P. 33,  Union  Street 

PoNTEFRACT  Wilton,  Matthcw  H Market  Place 

Pobtsea Gilbert,  George 15,  Butcher  Street 

Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member, 
Dr.  Xavier  Landerer University  of  Athens, 

MAJOR  EXAMINATIONS. 

Davidson,  James Newcastle 

Farrer,  John  D Yarmouth 

Green,  Joseph York 

Grove?,  Thomas  B Weymouth 

Hunt,  Richard Winchester 

Jackson,  William Retford 

Langman,  Peter  Chatteris 

Metcalfe,  Christopher  Luccock York 

Nail,  Thomas  M Bakewell 

Reeve,  Edward London 

Reynolds,  Ricliord   Leeds 

Row,  Frederick  Yarmouth 

Symonds,  John  Crane Hereford 

Watts,  Henry  Thomas London 

Whitfield,  Henry Worcester 

Wood,  George  Emilius   London 

Wood,  Edward Chichester 

MINOR  EXAMINATIONS. 

Borland,  John  Kilmarnock 

Clarkson,  James Hull 

Jackson,  William Retford 

Masterman,  George London 

Matthews,  William London 

Nail,  Tliomas  Mills Bakewell 

Rainey,  Edward  Spilsby 

Wood,  Edward Cliichester 

REGISTERED    APPRENTICES. 

APPRENTICES.  RESIDING  WITH  TOWNS. 

Atkins,  Ernest Mr.  Atkins Woolwich 

Ayling,  George  G Mr.  Phillipson    Chichester 

Balkwill,  Alfred  P Messrs.  Balkwill  &  Co.  ...Plymouth 

Bartlett,  Ebenezer    Mr.  leather Reading 
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BBaiSTEBBD  APPRENTICBS,  cotUinued. 

Beard,  Henry  J Mr.  Keen Hnngerford 

Beecham,  Thomas    Mr.Farmar London 

Bttckham,  Thomaa  Mr.  Gilkes  Leominster 

Clarke,  William Mr.  Parker Birmingham 

Cocking,  Samuel  Mr.  Wainwright Howden 

Danies,  Thomas    Mr.  Lewis London 

Bulley,  Joseph Mr.  Merrick   Northampton 

Harper,  Thomas   Mr.  Cupiss Diss 

Hunter,  George Mr.  Garbutt   Gateshead 

Lees,  James  Mr.  Clarke Kichmond 

Leigh,  John  James Mr.  Silvester Knutsford 

Limbert,  John  Mr.  Edwards  I^ndon 

Mudd,  Christopher  Mr.  Greenwood Harrogate 

Naunton,  William,  L.  J. Mr.  Owles   Yarmouth 

Paine,  Standen Mr.  Paine    Brighton 

Ridley,  Albert  Mr.  Grimwade   Ipswich 

Slack,  James Mr.  Mills Bakewell 

Spreckley,  George    Mr.  Asling Spalding 

Stewart,  Charles  J.  Mr.  Nicholson London 

Templeman,  George  D Mr.  Strawson Crewkerne 

Thomas,  John   Mr.  Brend  Swansea 

Twitchell,  Richard   Mr.  May Stonehouse 

Wicks,  James    Mr.  Keeling    Epsom 

Wright,  Charles    Mr.  Wright Manchester 

ORIGINAL  AND  EXTRACTED  ARTICLES. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  VOLATILE   OIL  OF  ROSES  IN 

THE  EAST. 
BY  DB.  X.  LANDEREB, 

Hon.  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Athens,  Pharmacien  to  the  King  of  Greece,  &c. 

Pharmacologists  distinguish  two  varieties  of  essential  oil  of  roses,  namelj, 
the  Indian  (Oleum  rosarum  Indicum),  and  that  from  the  Levant  {Oleum  rosarum 
Levanticum). 

These  volatile  oils  are  obtained  from  various  species  of  rose,  but  principally 
irom  Rosa  sempervirens^  R,  moschata  and  R.  centifolia. 

The  methods  by  which  the  oil  is  extracted  are  various.  In  India  the  fresh 
petals  are  allowed  to  macerate  in  water  in  vessels  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the 
oil  which  is  found  floating  on  the  surface,  is  removed  by  decantation.  Distilla- 
tion with  water  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  the  volatile  oil  being  separated  in  a 
congealed  state  after  exposure  of  the  well  saturated  rose  water  in  a  cold  place 
for  several  nights.  The  process  adopted  in  China  is  somewhat  different.  The 
seeds  of  a  species  of  Digitalis  called  Sisama  are  placed  on  layers  of  fresh  roses, 
and  after  a  contact  of  some  days  both  are  submitted  to  strong  pressure; 
from  a  fatty  oil  thus  obtained,  the  volatile  oil  of  roses  is  separated  by  distillation. 

To  the  foregoing  descriptions,  I  am  desirous  of  adding  that  of  another  method 
not  so  generally  known,  for  the  account  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  person  who 
was  engaged  for  several  years  in  the  manufacture  of  essential  oil  of  roses  at 
Damascus,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a  fact  there  well 
known  that  oil  of  roses  prepared  by  ordinary  distillation  separates  itself  from  the 
rose  water  in  the  form  of  a  stearoptene.  In  order  to  obtain  it  liquid,  transparent, 
and  bright,  as  seen  in  commerce,  it  becomes  needful  to  submit  fresh  roses  to  a 
dry  distillation.  The  following  is  the  process : — The  rose-buds  collected  before 
sun-rise  and  deprived  of  the  calyx  and  other  green  portions,  are  packed  while 
yet  fresh  in  a  glass  retort  of  the  same  description  as  those  made  at  Cairo.  The 
retort  is  placed  in  a  salt-water  bath,  and  a  dry  distillation  is  carried  on,  during 
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which  process  the  heat  is  cautiously  increased,  care  being  always  taken  that  the 
contents  of  the  retort  do  not  become  scorched.  In  order  to  diminish  the  loss  of 
heat,  the  retort  is  surrounded  by  coarse  cloths.  The  product  of  this  distillation 
consists  of  a  watery  liquid  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  upon  which  floats  the  oil  of 
roses.  The  separation  of  the  latter  is  effected  in  the  usual  way ;  the  aoueous 
portion  is  also  reserved,  bein^  highly  esteemed  in  the  East  as  a  perfume.  When 
separated,  the  oil  is  mixed  with  salt-water,  by  which  it  acquires  a  paler  colour ; 
packed  in  small  vials  it  is  carried  to  Constantinople,  under  the  name  of  GlU 
Jaghi^  or  oil  of  roses. 

[In  English  commerce  the  wholemde  dealers  distinguish  no  other  yariety  of 
oil  of  roses  than  the  Levantine,  which  is  imported  from  Turkey  and  sold  as 
Turkish  Otto  of  Hoses.] 

INTUSION  OF  WALLFLOWEKS  (CTteiranffins  Cheiru  Linn.) 

BT  MB.  BDWABD  YBBNON. 

Beino  engaged  over  some  slight  experiments  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  I  dis- 
covered the  rich  carmine  colour  yielded  by  wall-flower  peta£  when  treated  with 
boiling  water  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  officinal 
infusion  of  roses.  I  do  not  imagine  it  of  any  great  practical  importance ;  but 
submit  it  to  your  judgment  as  a  curious  property,  hitherto  unnoticed,  p|Ossessed 
by  one  of  our  most  common  indigenous  plants.  I  kept  some  of  the  infusion  with 
a  little  spirit  added  exposed  to  the  sun's  light  and  heat,  through  the  whole  of 
last  summer,  and  it  is  now  as  unimpaired  in  colour  and  properties  as  the  sample 
I  enclose  you.  I  have  applied  the  following  tests  to  it,  and  the  results  seem 
somewhat  anomalous,  as  to  the  presence  of  tannin.  The  salts  of  the  peroxide 
of  iron  strike  a  deep  brownish  green  oolour  when  added  to  the  infusion.  A 
strong  solution  of  gelatine  gives  no  precipitate.  Disulphate  of  quinine  dissolves, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acid,  producing  the  same  opalescent  tinge 
as  in  distilled  water,  but  no  j^recipitate.  Spirituous  and  watery  solutions  of 
opium  do  not  yield  any  precii)itate  or  even  cloudiness.  The  mineral  acids  have 
the  same  action  as  on  infusion  of  roses,  the  nitric  and  hydrochloric  slowly 
decolorising  it.  Solutions  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  added  slightly  in 
excess,  strike  a  fine  clear  green  colour.  The  metallic  salts,  &c.  compatible  with 
sulphuric  acid,  produce  no  decomposition. 

I  had  thought  from  its  rich  persistent  colour  and  the  clear  solution  afforded 
with  disulphate  of  quinine,  that  it  might  in  some  cases  be  more  useful  than 
infusion  of  roses ;  the  taste,  however,  is  certainly  less  agreeable.  With  regard 
to  its  therapeutical  action,  it  is  a  mild  tonic  with  a  slight  degree  of  warmth ; 
and,  doubtless,  like  all  the  cruciferse,  contains  a  trace  of  nitrosen  and  sulphur, 
but  in  common  with  all  species  of  that  order,  is  perfectly  harnuess. 

Should  you  or  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  discorer 
any  practical  utility  in  the  above  preparation,  the  announcement  of  the  same 
would  afford  me  great  pleasure. 

The  following  is  the  formula  for  the  infusion : — 
R        The  dried  petals,  I  drachm 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  45  minims 
Boiling  water,  12  ounces 
Macerate  for  two  hours  and  strain. 

Middlesex  Hospital,  Atigust  I6thf  1851. 


COTYLEDON  ORBICULATA. 

To  t^e  Editor  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

Sib,— In  Mr.  Pennej's  notice  of  two  species  of  cotyledon,  in  your  number  for 

the  present  month,  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  rappa  describes  a  plant  (the  Cotyledon 

orbtcutaUi)  of  the  same  genus  as  the  Cotyledon  umbilicus,  the  leaves  of  which  are 

stated  to  form  an  excellent  application  to  hard  corns. 
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la  this  neighbourhood  the  Cotyledon  umbilicua  is  well  known,  and  is  in  Ugh 
repute  with  uie  counttr  people  as  a  remedy  lor  corns  and  warts :  many  persons 
haye  informed  me  of  the  entire  remoyal  of  corns  afler  a  few  applications ;  and 
that  the  juice  of  the  plant  is  a  useful  remedy  in  inflammatory  swellings. 

The  house-leek  {Sempervivum  tectorum)  of  the  crassulaceous  order,  is  also 
famed  for  its  application  to  corns  and  warts,  and  in  common  use  mixed  with 
.cream  for  inflamed  eyes. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Leominster,  August  5,  1851.  Chaalbs  Bodobbs. 


ROOT  OF  ROUGH  HAWKBIT  iApargiahispida.  Willd.) 
SUBSTITUTED  FOR  TARAXACUM. 

BT  MB.  B.  W.  GILES. 

I  HAys  before  found  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  substitutions  to  which  in* 
cautious  Pharmaceutists  are  subject  at  the  hands  of  the  herb  collectors  (  Vide 
Pharm,  Jourtu,  yoi.  x.,  p.  212.),  and  I  have  now  to  add  another  instance,  which 
from  apparent  small  inducement  to  fraud,  the  true  plant  being  yery  abundant, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  officinal  portion  is  one  where  we  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  seek  the  most  marked  botanical  distinctions,  would  be  more  likely  to 
deceiye  the  unsuspicious.  A  herbalist  had  been  commissioned  to  collect  a 
quantity  of  dandelion  roots,  which  were  deliyered  and  paid  for  without  any  idea 
being  entertained  of  their  being  anything  but  what  was  professed.  A  slight 
exanoination  afler  they  were  washed  showed  that  much  the  largest  portion  were 
spurious  specimens,  although  from  absence  of  flower  it  was  not  eas^  to  determine 
the  precise  species  ;  the  leaf  and  peculiarities  of  the  hairs  upon  it  seem  to  de- 
dare  them  the  roots  of  Aparsia  hispida ;  a  supposition  which  I  shall  haye  the 
means  of  yerifying  by  cultiyatmg  some  individuals  planted  for  the  purpose. 

The  extent  of  the  miud  is  expressed  in  the  fact  that  one  hundred- weight  of  the 
roots  contained  only  fifteen  pounds  of  true  dandelion,  and  I  believe  that  it  has 
been  very  generally  practised  in  the  neighbourhood  by  this  collector,  who  has  a 
good  connexion,  and  carries  on  an  especially  large  business  in  dandelions.  It  is 
not  my  object  to  show  that  this  substitution  occasions  any  mischief,  the  Apar^a 
may  even  be  the  better  of  the  two  upon  the  principle  popularly  associated  with 
medicines — that  it  is  much  more  disagreeable ;  but  if  this  is  really  the  fact,  we 
shall  more  certainly  arrive  at  it  by  identifying  effects  with  the  proper  cause  than 
by  assigning  them  to  substances  never  administered. 

It  is  perfectly  easy  to  distin^sh  the  true  dandelion  from  the  spurious  when 
mixture  is  suspected.  Both  plants  have  runcinate  leaves  (not  a  very  common 
feature  in  the  order) ;  but  those  of  the  Apargia  are  clothed  with  hairs,  while 
the  leaves  of  the  Leontodon  Taraxacum  are  smooth.  The  appearance  of  the 
roots  differs  in  a  much  more  striking  degree :  the  true  dandelion  root  bein^ 
smooth  skinned,  tawny  coloured,  crisp  or  easily  frangible,  and  containing  at  this 
season  much  milky  juice ;  the  root  of  the  Apargia  has  a  wrinkled  cuticle,  is 
pale  coloured,  tough,  breaks  with  difficulty  and  rarely  exhibits  any  milky  juice 
at  the  fracture,  it  possesses  a  much  more  intense  bitter,  and  they  grow  generally 
to  a  considerably  larger  size. 

CUfUn^  Aug.  \^(ky  1851. 

GREAT  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  INDUSTRY  OF  ALL 

NATIONS. 

{Continued  from  page  73). 

IKDIA. 

No  pari  of  the  Great  Exhibition  presents  so  many'objects  (several  of  them  of  a 

novel  character)  interesting  to  the  Pharmaceutist  as  that  devoted  to  the  Indian 

CoUeetion.    Giving  all  due  credit  to  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  and  to  its 

agents  in  the  East  for  the  zeal  and  activity  which  they  have  manifested  in  laying 
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before  the  European  world,  regardless  of  expense,  the  riches  of  our  Indian  Posses- 
sions, we  believe  we  are  indebted  in  a  very  considerable  degree  to  Dr.  Koyle  for  the 
completeness  which  the  Indian  Collection  manifests.  To  his  indefatigable  labour, 
attention,  and  skill,  we  owe  the  preparation  of  very  extensive  lists  of  the  various 
substances  which  the  Company  desired  to  be  sent  from  India  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  productive  resources  and  industrial  arts  of  tbat  vast  x^ortion  of  the  British 
Empire.  And  we  trust  that  the  Honourable  Company  will  finish  the  good  work 
which  they  have  hitherto  so  ably  carried  on  by  providing  a  building  where  this  mag- 
nificent collection  may  be  permanently  displayed  in  England,  and  by  requesting  Dr. 
Boyle  to  prepare  a  properly  illustrated  catalogue. 

We  feel  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  pharmacological  portion  of 
this  collection  in  the  brief  notice  which  our  limited  space  permits  us  to  give  ;  but  we 
hope  to  be  enabled  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  exhibition  visitors  to  the  numerous 
interesting  objects  with  which  this  collection  abounds. 

Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Processes  and  Products. — Though  the  Arabs  usually 
obtain  credit  for  having  given  origin  to  Chemistry,  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  Hindoos  were  acquainted  with  all  the  substances  and  preparations  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  work  of  Geber,  the  earliest  Arabian  chemist.  The  chemical  sub- 
stances enumerated  by  him  are  all  met  with  in  India:  some  of  the  names  by  which 
they  are  designated  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  names  of  the  same  substances  in 
India,  as  saffimen,  from  sajji  noon,  signifying  soda  salt.  The  acids  also  which  the 
Arabs  prepared,  the  Hindoos  have  processes  for  making  and  still  continue  to  make, 
by  methods  as  simple  and  with  an  apparatus  as  rude  as  in  the  most  ancient  times. 
The  Arabs,  moreover,  have  been  proved  to  have  been  acquainted  with,  as  they  have 
quoted  from,  the  most  ancient  Hindoo  works  on  medicine,  in  which  most  of  these 
chemical  substances  are  mentioned.  In  the  present  day,  however,  the  chemical 
products  of  the  East  are  not  of  a  nature  to  bear  favourable  comparison  with  those 
of  the  West.  Few,  therefore,  of  such  have  been  sent  for  exhibition,  and  those  only 
such  as  are  employed  in  medicine ;  while  others  have  been  prepared  in  the  East 
India  Company's  Dispensary  in  Calcutta,  with  the  aid,  of  course,  of  European 
superintendence:  of  these  the  specimens  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  are  interesting,  as 
made  from  the  magnesite,  or  natural  carbonate  of  magnesia  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  from  brick-kilns  in 
which  animal  manure  is  used  as  a  fuel. 

Among  the  medicinal  substances  obtained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  several  are 
already  well  known  in  Europe.  The  senna  and  the  cdycynth  may  be  noticed  as  good 
in  quality  and  coming  from  new  sources,  for  what  is  commonly  called  India  senna  is 
the  growth  either  of  Arabia  or  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  being  first  imported  into 
Bombay  and  thence  sent  to  this  country.  The  seeds  of  Ipomea  ccsrulea  and  the  roots 
of  Convolvulus  Turpethum  are  interesting  as  belonging  to  the  same  natural  family  as 
the  jalap  and  scammony,  and  both  used,  as  these  are,  as  purgatives.  The  seeds  of 
the  Ix>omea  caerulea  are,  probably,  the  hub-al-nil,  or  granum  nil,  of  the  Arabs.  They 
are  much  esteemed  in  India,  as  being  quick  and  yet  mild  in  their  action.  The 
gamboge  of  Garcinia  pictoria,  collected  by  Dr.  Hugh  Cleghorn,  was  first  discovered 
many  years  aga  Dr.  Christison  has  lately  shown  that  both  as  a  pigment  and  as  a 
purgative  it  is  very  efiective.  It  may  be  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
forests  of  Mysore  and  of  Malabar. 

The  chiretta  (Agathotes  Chirayta),  of  the  family  of  Gentians,  as  a  bitter  tonic,  is 
highly  esteemed  in  all  parts  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  especijdly  in  the  form  of  cold 
infusion,  as  the  kreat  or  creyat  {Justicia  paniculata)  is  in  the  Peninsula  of  India. 
This  became  celebrated  as  the  basis  of  the  Drogue  amere. 

The  oil  of  Celasirus  nutans  was  exhibited  by  the  late  Dr.  Malcolmson  in  the  treat- 
ment of  beriberi.  The  Hemidesmus  is  valued  as  an  efficient  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 
The  Culotropis  gigantea,  and  another  species,  C  HamiltonO,  may  be  employed  as  sub- 
stitutes for  ipecacuanha,  and  are  esteemed  as  alteratives  in  many  skin  diseases.  Of 
the  animal  substances,  the  blistering  beetle  {Mylabris  Cichorei)^m^\oyedL  in  India,  is 
interesting  as  belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  that  described  by  Dioscorides. 

Several  other  medicinal  substances,  or  which  may  be  used  as  such,  may  be  found 
among  the  spices  and  intoxicating  drugs,  gums,  resins,  and  oils,  and  among  astrin- 
gents }  and  most  of  those  known  in  India  are  contained  in  Dr.  Koyle's  CoUeetion  of 
Mineral^  Vegetable,  and  Animal  Substances  useful  in  Medicine  and  Ae  Arfs^  made  tit 
the  Bazaars  of  India.  Specimens  of  aconitina,  obtained  by  two  processes  from  the 
roots  of  Aconitumferox,  imported  from  the  Himalayas,  are  interesting,  as  difficulties 
have  been  experienced  in  obtaining  the  alkali.  They  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Head* 
land,  of  King's  College. 
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Medicinal  Sub^ances, — ^The  three  presidencies,  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  hare 
each  famished  a  considerable  number  of  medicinal  substances.    A  number  of  JaTa.  ~ 
medicines  have  also  been  forwarded  from  Singapore. 

1 .  From  the  Bengal  Presidency. — In  February  last,  the  Central  Committee  at 
Calcutta  drew  up  and  printed  a  List  of  Articles  contributed  from  Bengal  to  the  Evhibi- 
iion  of  Works  of  Industrie  and  Art  of  all  Nations  of  1851.     Large  8vo,  pp.  60. 

The  following  are  the  chief  medicinal  agents  sent  from  this  presidency  to  the 
Exhibition  : — 

Borax,  refined  ;  nitric  acid ;  arsenious  acid  ;  realgar;  orpiment;  mineral  carbonate 
of  soda;  sulphate  of  soda;  saltpetre;  sulphate  of  copper;  carbonate  of  lead  ;  litharge; 
minium;  cinnabar;  corrosire  sublimate;  magnesite;  magnesiaa  sulphas;  hydrocUo- 
rate  of  ammonia. 

Jabrung,  fruit  of  (Xanthoxylum)  used  in  medicine  ;  nux  vomica  from  Assam. 

The  East  India  Company's  Dispensatory  at  Calcutta  has  furnished  part  of  the 
following  articles : — 

,  Cannab.,  Ind.  ext.  and  tinct. ;  nux  vomica,  seed  and  bark ;  Aconitum  ferox ;  aconitum 
tincture;  castor-oilseeds;  Cassia  Fistula;  senna  leaves;  gamboge;  Ipomoeacffirulea; 
colocynth;  colocynth  extract;  catechu;  assafoetida;  Calotropis  gigantea;  Calotropis 
powdered;  Benzoic  acid;  Meloe  trianthemae  (Mylabris  Cichorei,  the  native  blister 
fly)  from  E.  I.  Company's  Dispensary,  Calcutta;  hill  honey;  gall  nuts;  oils  of  cubebs 
and  croton ;  mustard  oil ;  grass  oil  ;  gurjun  oil  (Dipterocarpus  Icevis)  ;  medicinal 
opium  ;  morphia  ;  m.  hydrochloras  et  acetas  ;  hyoscyami  fol. ;  hyoscyami  extract, 
et  tinctura ;  Stramouii  sem.;  Cannabis  Indica ;  Malkungnce,  or  Celastrus  nutans; 
Myrica  sapida  (bark  of  the) ;  Anuntamool  (Hemidesmus  indicus),  or  substitute 
for  sarsaparilla ;  Momordica,  sp. ;  mishmee  bitter  or  mishmee  teeta  (Coptis  teeta) ; 
Gmelina  arborea ;  Echites  antidysenterica ;  Menispermum  cordifolium ;  Cyperus 
munga;  Helicteres  Isora;  Sphjeranthus,  sp.  moodee;  Cheretta  (Agatkotes  chiraytay, 
cheretta  extract  and  tincture  ;  Xanthoxyli,  sp.  Budrunga  Tejbaul ;  Rheum  emodi; 
Foetidia  Mauritiana? ;  Pongamia  arborea;  Swietenia  febiifuga ;  Althaea,  sp. 
Ehudmee;  Serratula  sp.  Kasnee;  Semecarpus  Anacardium  ;  Gardenia  dumetorum; 
Fnmaria  officinalis  ;  Adiantum  cordatum  ;  Barringtonia  acutangula ;  Cordia  grand- 
iflora ;  Momordica  muricata  ;  Embelia  robusta;  Linaria  sp. ;  Sterculia  ramosa  ; 
Asparagus  officinalis  ;  Cucumis,  sp.  Kuchree  ;  Plumbago  zeylanica  ;  Caesalpinia 
Bonducella ;  Tribulus  lanuginosus ;  Ar^emone  Mexicana ;  Punica  granatum,  rind 
of  the  fruit  and  bark  of  the  root;  Tejraj,  Bajraj,  Kamraj,  Doobraj,  and  Madhooraj, 
from  Bhagulpore  ;  Podocarpus  nana  ? ;  Acorus  Calamus  ;  Choulmoogra  odorata, 
Choulmoogra;  camphor  from  Borneo;  cubebs. 

The  following  medicinal  substances,  used  by  the  natives  of  Arrakan,  are  com- 
municated with  their  local  names  and  supposed  properties.  They  are  nearly  all 
inert  articles,  and  of  common  occurrence  throughout  Bengal: — 

Guep-aran,  a  carminative ;  Skuedelai,  a  powder  for  sores;  Danzagoophroo,  tonic 
alterative;  Gna;iooR^/«ay,  a  carminative;  Ma Ao^a,  drastic  purgative;  Toungyen  Khat, 
astringent;  Thamaga,  carminative  and  tonic  ;  Thetgeng,  tonic  aperient ;  Tkabeych^ 
carminative  ;  Kamaungkka,  refrigerant ;  Kankgautner,  tonic  aperient  ;  Let-iophgee, 
astringent;  Nwaskeagger,  sedative;  Kokkho,  tonic  aperient ;  Hting^  tonic ;  PwcUtet, 
expectorant;  Thesgengggee,  warm  purgative;  Thaweng  poukphgeo,  expectorant  ; 
Teermakhan,  tonic;  Tabwot,  a  carminative;  Maor^  refrigerant;  Oagef,  refrigerant; 
ToM^Aa,  carminative;  Ooda^a^a,  aperient;  Toushouk,  tonic;  Kgoapmget,  febrifuge; 
Nanloogggng,  tonic  aperient ;  Tsengtkamanwag,  laxative;  Pouknet,  tonic  and  car- 
minative ;  Tabatsagf  febrifuge ;  Karwee,  tonic  ;  Thanlg  etgnai,  laxative ;  Wow^oo, 
febrifuge. 
Java  medicines  forwarded  from  Singapore. 

2.  From  Bombay.— Oondee  oil  (Tanna).  CalophyUum  inophiUumj  oil  expressed 
from  the  nut,  used  as  a  stimulant  externally  and  internally.  Imported  from  Somali 
coast. 

Eurunj  oil  (Tanna).  Pongamia  glabra,  oil  expressed  from  nut ;  used  externally  as 
a  stimulant. 

3.  From  Madras.— Calabunda  (Aloe  perfoUata)  from  Vizagapatam. 
Gamboge,  from  Canara  ;  ditto,  collected  by  Dr.  Cleghom. 

Hemidesmus  indicus;  Convolvulus  Turpethum  root  and  powder;  Clitoria  ternatea 
seed  and  powder ;  Cannabis  indicus  (flowering  tops). 

Specimens  of  Mylabris  Cichorei ;  Pulvis  mylabris  cichorei ;  Tinctura  cannabis 
sativae;  Hoya  viridiflora  {Asclepias  vomitoria);  Hymenodiction  utile  ;  Soymida  febri- 
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fbga ;  dry  bark  of  the  maUay  or  jangle  margoM;  dry  bark  of  the  ▼apum  or  margoaa 
tree ;  croton  aeeds. 

Napaiila  oil  (Croton  tlglium)  from  Vizagapatam  and  Gaqjam. 

Jutticia  pauiculata  (crejat);  specimena  of  salt,  from  Nellore. 

A  few  of  the  artidea  of  the  Indian  Materia  Medica  deaenre  especial  oommenL 

1.  Catechu. — Of  this  substance  there  are  fire  sorts  in  the  coUection,  with  a  log  of 
the  wood  of  Acacia  Catechu.  The  five  sorts  of  catechn  are  the  following  :  1.  Vale 
dull  catechu  in  large  square  cakes,  the  cachou  en  maniire  d^ecorce  d^arhre  of  A. 
Jnssieu  ;  2.  Dark  brown  catechu  from  Calicut,  in  circular  flat  cakes,  covered  on  one 
side  with  paddy  husks,  and  agreeing  with  the  so-called  Cdombo  or  Ceylon  catechu; 
3.  Qambir  in  cubical  cakes,  forming  the  terra  japonica  of  tanners;  4.  lilla  khner;  5* 
^aikpore  khuer.  The  two  latter  sorts  are  identical  or  nearly  so,  though  bowing 
different  names.  They  are  in  dark  coloured  irregular  shaped  lumps,  and  are  firam 
the  districts  surrounding  Calcutta. 

In  the  Bengal  Catalogue  three  kinds  of  extract  of  the  Acacia  Catechu  are  men- 
tioned as  having  been  collected ;  they  are  Shaikpore  khuer,  Tilla  khuer,  and  Jmuick- 
pore  khuer.    Erom  the  districts  surrounding  Calcutta. 

Attached  to  the  gambir  is  the  following  statement : 

**The  inspissated  juice  of  the  sprigs  and  leaves  of  a  i^nt*  somewhat  resembling 
the  myrtle  (the  Fwm»  uncatus,  Kumphius)  extracted  by  boiling.  Formerly  this 
article  was  chiefly  used  as  a  masticatory  with  siri  and  betel-nut  by  the  natives,  but 
since  the  establishment  of  Singapore,  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  has  become  greatly 
extended,  and  gambir  now  foros  the  bulk  of  the  cargoes  of  ships  for  England,  where 
it  is  much  used  for  tanning  purposes." 

2.  Gretas  OH — There  are  several  sorts  of  oil  called  ^  grass-oil,"  in  the  collection ; 
they  vary  both  in  colour  and  odour.  Whether  these  differences  arise  from  differences 
in  the  plants  used  in  distillation,  or  from  variations  in  the  mode  of  preparation,  is 
nncertain*  One  sort  with  a  greenish  tinge,  is  marked  **  Bousnh  oil,"  and  is  identical 
in  odour  with  the  ''  Oil  of  Geranium  from  Mecca,"  of  the  Turkish  collection.  It  is 
the  produce  of  Dr.  Boyle's  Andropogon  Calamua  anmaticu8» 

3.  Opium, — The  history  and  manufacture  of  Indian  <^inm  is  very  completely 
illustrated  by  a  set  of  water  colour  drawings,  representing  the  process  of  the  opinm 
cultivation  and  manufacture  at  Fatna,  by  the  various  instruments  and  utensils  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation,  extraction,  and  preparation  of  opium,  by  a  collection  of 
p(^py  heads  with  the  indsions  made  into  them  for  the  extraction  ca  opium,  and  by 
numerous  specimens  of  opium.    We  shall  return  to  this  suloject  on  a  fritnre  occasion. 

4.  Jainglass. — Pofynemus  pleheius,  the  fish  from  which  the  East  Indian  isinglass  is 
obtained;  contributed  by  Dr.  Walker,  from  Calcutta.  Isinglass  obtained  therefrom 
presented  by  Dr.  J.  McClelland  ;  it  was  prepared  under  his  direction  by  Mr.  Scott» 
of  the  E.  C.  Dispensary,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  be  found  to  be  exempt  from  the 
ordinary  impurities  supposed  to  belong  to  East  India  isinglass.  Another  fish  from 
Arrakan  affording  isinglass.  Fish  maws  (swimming  bladders)  from  the  Tenaaserim 
provinces,  and  also  from  Sumatra* 

5.  Edible  Bird's  JNesta.'-F'mt  quality  from  Sambava,  east  of  Java;  second  quality 
fhnn  Borneo ;  third  quality  from  Borneo  (for  details  respecting  these,  see  PAar- 
fMceKticai  Journaly  voL  viii.,  p.  528). 

6.  Trepang  from  Borneo.^  A  radiate  animal  called  Beche-de-mer,  or  sea-slug  of  the 
Holothuria  tribe,  collected  in  quantities  throughout  the  Indian  Archipelago,  espe- 
cially among  the  islands:  forwarded  firom  Singapore. 

7.  Beet^  Wax.— Bees'-wax  from  the  Indian  Archipelago,  fh>m  Bangalpore,  in  the 
division  of  Fatna,  and  from  insects  indigenous  to  the  Tenaaserim  provinces.  The 
bee  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  does  not  make  its  nests  in  hives  as  in  Europe,  but 
suspends  it  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  in  which  position  they  may  be  seen  forming 
masses  of  considerable  bulk.  Certain  trees  become  favourites,  and  are  selected  by 
them  yearly  for  many  generations,  although  often  disturbed  by  the  taking  of  their 
Bests.  These  trees  become  private  property  among  the  eastern  tribes,  and  are 
handed  down  from  father  to  son. 

8.  Musk,— MxtBk  in  bamboo  bottle ;  in  pods  and  grain  from  the  Nepoul  states,  and 
in  pods  from  Assam.  Blistering  beetle,  Mylabris  Cichoxii  (also  called  Mdoe 
triantliemsB). 

\j  9.  Agar- Agar, —(Plocaria  Candida?)  First  quality  obtained  from  Mahicca.  A  sort  of 

*  Tlie  Nmteha  Gambir  of  botanists^— Ed. 
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edible  sea-ireed,  which  grows  in  the  rocks  that  are  covered  bj  the  tide.  It  is  much 
used  for  making  a  kind  of  jelly,  which  is  highly  esteemed  both  by  Europeans  and 
natives  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flavour.  Second  quiility,  obtained  from  Macassar 
(Celebes).  It  is  an  edible  sea-weed,  collected  on  the  submerged  banks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Macassar  by  the  Bajou  Lant,  or  sea  gypsies,  for  exportation  to  Chma. 
Also  another  sort  obtained  at  Singapore,  and  colkicted  on  the  recdb  and  submeiged 
ledges  in  the  vicinity  of  Singapore,  and  constitutes  the  bulk  of  tiie  cargoes  of  the 
Chinese  junks  on  their  return  voyage.  It  is  much  used  there  as  a  size  for  stiffening 
silks  and  for  making  jellies. — (From  Singapore.) 

10.  Senna. — A  fine  specimen  of  Indian  senna  grown  by  Dr.  Gibson,  is  contained  in 
the  collection. 

SPAIN. 

Besides  the  notices  of  the  products  of  Spain  contained  in  the  official  Catalogue, 
published  under  the  authority  of  the  Hoyal  Commission,  a  very  interesting  pamphlet 
on  them  has  been  published  by  M  Ramon  la  Sagra,  the  Spanish  Commissioner  in 
London,  under  the  title  of  '*  Notes  svr  lea  Produits  EspagnoU  envotfia  a  PExposUUm  de 
Jjondres  auiviea  de  qudquea  Conaiddratuma  aur  V6tat  preaent  et  Cavenir  de  Vlnduatrie 
Eapagnaile  et  d^un  Expoai  Methodique  dea  memea  produita"  8vo,  pp.  88, 185 1.  From  these 
sources,  as  well  as  from  personal  examination  (where  it  was  possible)  of  the  objects 
themselves,  we  have  drawn  the  following  notices  of  Spanish  products  appertaining  to 
Pharmacy.  We  may  premise,  however,  that  we  believe  with  M.  Bamon  de  la  Sagra, 
that  the  specimens  sent  on  behalf  of  Spain  and  her  colonies  to  the  Exhibition,  give 
only  a  faint  idea  of  her  natural  riches.  Except  some  fine  minerals,  the  raw  matenals 
are  small  and  badly  selected.  For  example,  though  Spain  has  the  finest  mines  of 
quicksilver  in  the  world,  and  of  great  geological  interest,  the  illustrative  series  sent 
to*the  Exhibition,  are  fitted  rather  for  the  cabinet  of  a  student,  tiian  to  give  to  the 
visitors  of  the  Exhibition  an  approximative  idea  of  the  wonders  of  Almaden. 

Salts. — The  soil  of  Spain  produces  a  great  yariety  of  salts  useful  in  domestic  and 
rural  economy,  in  the  arts,  and  in  medicine. 

1.  GiauherUe,  or  Sulphaie  of  Soda. — This  is  very  abundant  in  the  province  of 
Burgos.  It  is  found  in  beds  of  clay  and  sulphate  of  lime,  in  the  hills  which  border 
the  rirer  Tiron»  a  tributary  oi  the  Ebro.  It  is  extracted  by  solution  in  water,  evapo- 
ration, and  crystallization.  When  the  crystallized  salt  lias  been  calcined,  it  is  ca&ed 
ank^ous  au^phate.  In  the  first  state  it  is  sold  at  three  rials  the  arroba,  and  in  the 
second  at  double  the  price  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  3fr.  25c.,  and  at  6fr.  50c  the  quintal  of 
48  kilogrammes. 

There  exist,  also,  in  the  same  country,  saline  q>ring8,  of  the  density  of  7°  or  8^ 
of  Baum^  wldch  flow  from  the  hills,  and  which  contain  sulphate  of  soda  in  solution. 
They  are  found  near  Cervera,  in  Catalonia.  The  salt  which  they  yield,  is  sold  at 
eight  rials,  or  about  2f r.  the  quintal 

The  extraction  of  glanberite  is  recent.  At  the  present  time,  the  consumption  of 
sulphate  of  soda  is  almost  exclusively  limited  to  a  glass  manufactory  in  the  village 
of  Bozas,  in  the  province  of  Santaadar. 

Intpector  of  Mines  of  the  District  of  Bvrgos. — 1.  Glanberite  from  the  mines  of  the  town  of 
Cerezo. — 2.  Crystallized  sulphate  of  soda. — 3.  Anhydrous  or  caldned  sulphate  from  Glauberite. 

Anaula,  /.,  Barcelona. — Sulphate  of  soda  extracted  from  running  waters  in  tlie  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Cervera. 

2.  Common  Salt—The  specimens  sent  to  the  Exhibition  are  from  the  piroYinces 
of  Almeria  and  from  the  brine-springs  of  Aiana,  in  tiie  prorinoe  of  Alava.  There 
are  some  fine  specimens  of  sal  gem  from  Cordova,  but  the  series  is  not  so  rich  and 
varied  as  it  might  have  been. 

The  Anana  Salt  Works,  Alava.— Gomnum  salt ;  Native  crystallized  salt 
Maisterroj  M.  Lorea. — Native  salt  in  crystals. 
Elias,  M.,  Barcelona. — Sal  gem. 

3.  Carbonate  of  Soda,— It  is  well  known  that  many  parts  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Spain  and  the  Canary  Isles  produce  Salaola  Soda,  and  other  species  from  which 
crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  has  been  obtained  from  time  immemorial.  But  this 
branch  of  Spanish  industry  has  received  a  mortal  blow,  by  the  introduction  into 
commerce  of  artificial  soda ;  though  the  manufactories  near  the  districts  where 
naturid  soda  (bariUa)  is  produced  in  abundance,  continue  to  employ  this  product 
notwithstanding  its  undoubted  disadvantages  for  the  saponification  of  oils. 

The  ooUection  contains  barilla  from  Meant,  Murcia,  Barotlnat  Grenada,  the  CsBBiy  Ues,  &c 
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The  price  for  the  rough  salts  is  18  rials,  or  nearly  5  fr.  the  quintal.    The  soda  of  Murcia,  as  well- 
as  that  of  Barcelona,  fetches  40  rials  or  1 1  fr. 

There  is  also  a  specimen  of  native  carbonate  of  soda  found  in  the  Island  of  Teneriffe,  on  ar 
bed,  which  is  almost  horizontal,  at  the  base  of  the  Peak,  or  Volcano  de  Teide. 

4.  Alum. — Sulphate  of  alumina  is  manufactured  in  various  places.  It  is  obtained 
from  aluminous  schists,  as  those  of  Murcia  (from  whence  a  specimen  of  refined  alum 
is  sent.)     The  price  is  fifty  rials,  or  thirteen  francs  the  quintal. 

Maurandi/y  D.  A.  /.,  Carthagena. — Alnm  manufactTired  by  the  exhibitor. 

5.  Carbonate  of  Potash  is  made  in  Spain  by  well  known  methods.  The  calcined 
potash  of  Almeria  is  sold  at  120  reals  the  quintal,  and  in  the  rough  state  at  eighty 
rials. 

6.  Nitrate  of  Potash  is  also  obtained  in  Almeria,  where  it  is  sold  at  seventy  rials 
the  arroba.  It  is  extremely  abundant  in  Zaragoza,  where  it  is  found  every  where 
in  a  state  of  efflorescence. 

Pardo  y  BartoUni,  Zaragoza.— Nitre, 
Elias^  M.,  Barcelona. — Nitre. 

Eakths. — The  only  earthy  substance  which  we  think  it  requisite  to  notice  is 
Phosphorite,  or  native  phosphate  of  lime  of  Logrozan,  the  province  of  Caceres,  in  the 
old  province  of  Estramadura.  The  great  value  of  this  substance  to  the  agriculturist 
for  fertilizing  poor  and  exhausted  soils,  led  to  its  examination  a  few  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Daubeny.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  extended  use  is  made  of  this 
mineral  in  Spain,  for  the  Spanish  commissioner  observes  of  it,  that  "this  rare 
substance,  like  many  others,  yet  awaits  the  industrial  future  of  Spain.'' 

Concha,  A.,  Caceres. — Phosphorite  of  Estremadura. 

Mercury. — Mercury  is  found  in  different  parts  of  Spain;  and  specimens  have 
been  sent  to  the  Exhibition  from  the  celebrated  mines  of  Almaden,  of  the  Asturias, 
and  of  Almeria,  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia. 

The  Almaden  series  would  be  instructive  if  the  specimens  were  of  sufficient 
magnitude.  They  show  the  mercury  in  the  different  states  in  which  it  is  found,  and 
the  earthy  and  fossilized  substances  accompanying  it,  and  which  are  found  in  the 
upper  Silurian  formation.  We  have  CcJt/mene  Tristani  and  Spirifer  trigonalis^  with  other 
bivalves  of  the  Devonian  rocks. 

The  mercury  is  found  in  its  native  state,  and  also  combined  with  sulphur.  There 
are  specimens  of  crystallized  cinnabar,  of  sand-stones  {gres)  impregnated  with 
cinnabar,  of  corneous  mercury,  in  all  amounting  to  twenty-six  specimens,  most 
interesting  to  the  geologist  for  illustrating  the  mercury  district  of  Spain. 

For  some  few  years  past  mines  of  cinnabar  have  been  worked  in  Asturias.  The 
minerals  of  Tljola,  of  Bayargue,  in  the  province  of  Almeria,  have  hitherto  been  but 
little  studied. 

The  following  list  of  the  mercury  minerals  is  taken  from  the  Commissioner's 
pamphlet: — 

Almaden  Series  (La  Mancha). 
1.  Aroillaceotu  schist^  from  the  lower  Silarian  rocks. 

?.  Cmymene  Tristam,  ditto. 

3.  Sandstone  Qfres)  with  Spirifer  trigonalis,  and  other  bivalves  of  the  Devonian  rocks. 

4.  GomaOtes,  and  some  other  fossils,  ditto. 

6.  Euphotide,  adjoining  the  gangae  of  the  Conception  mine. 

6.  IronpyriUs,  on  which  is  found  native  mercury. 

7.  SiUpnuret  of  mercury  and  native  mercury^  from  the  Conception  mine 

8.  Crystallized  barvta,  with  native  mercury,  from  the  same  mine. 

9.  Crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  from  the  same  mine. 

10.  Stdphuret  of  Mercury,  from  the  mine  of  Valdeazognes. 

11.  Sandstone  (gris)  impregnated  with  cinnabar,  from  the  same. 

12.  Corneous  mercury  oi  the  same  mine. 
18.  Breccia,  of  the  same. 

14.  Quarcite,  with  cinnabar. 

15.  Quarcite  of  the  npper  Silarian  formation,  which  constitutes  the  beds  of  the  Almaden  mines* 

16.  Sandstone  (gris/oncf),  with  cinnabar  and  globules  of  native  mercmy. 

17.  Sandstone  Qris)  with  crystallized  cinnabar. 

18.  Sulphuret  of  Mercury, 

19.  Plate  of  polished  cinnabar. 

30.  Breccia  with  ciystals  of  calcareous  spar  and  veins  of  cinnabar. 

Almeria. 
21.  Sulphuret  of  mercury,  of  Tijola. 

"  "  of  Bayargue. 
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ASTURTAS. 

23.  Stdphwret  of  Mercury,  from  the  mine  of  the  AstarUn  Mining  Societ j. 

24.  Ditto,  from  Mieres. 

25.  DittOj  from  Lena. 

Chemicals.— There  are  but  few  Spanish  chemicals  in  the  Exhibition,  althon^ 
chemicals  are  manufactured  in  yarious  cities  of  Spain,  especially  in  Barcelona,  fhmi 
six  manufactories  of  which  numerous  products  were  sent  to  the  last  Exposition  at 
Madrid. 

Anibrosio  Sauto,  pharmacien,  Matanzas,  Isle  of  Caba.— Salts  of  quinine,  of  morphia,  and  of 
strychnia ;  mannite ;  sulpliate  of  cadminm,  cyanide  of  potassinm.  &c 

/.  Canales,  Malaga. — Crystallized  citric  acid,  essence  of  lemon  (sold  at  22  rials  per  lb.=12  fr. 
the  kil(^ramme). 

F.  BeacatuBos,  Comnna. — Cream  of  tartar  (bitartrate  of  potash). 

Medicinal  Plants. — ^These  are  very  numerous,  and  come  from  Oviedo,  L^n, 
Galicia,  Huesca,  Zamore,  Zarogoza,  Segovia,  Barcelona,  Malaga,  Cordova,  Seville, 
Grenada,  Gerone,  Yitoria,  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  the  Canaries.  As  they  are 
obtained  in  abundance  and  at  a  low  price,  they  might  become  articles  of  commerce, 
provided  there  were  ready  means  of  transport  for  them. 

Academy  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Zarogoza.— Lichen  Islandicns,^  Lichen  pnlmonalis,  Salvia 
officinalis,  Digitalis  purpurea,  Antnemis  nobiUs,  Gentiana  lutea,  Valeriana  officinalis,  Aristolochia 
Totnnda,  Arnica  montana,  Atropa  Belladonna,  Sarsaparilla,  Liquorice. 

[By  other  parties  and  from  other  parts  of  Spain  a  considerable  number  of  unimportant  medi- 
cinal plants  have  been  sent,  which  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  particularize.] 

Fhabmaceutical  Preparations. — These  are  not  numerous. 

From  Oviedo,  Asturias. — Extracts  of  aconite,  belladonna,  lettuce,  foxglove,  orange-peel,  and  of 
sarsaparilla,  honey  of  sarsaparilla,  prepared  sarsaparilla. 

Gums,  Besins,  &c. — These  are  few  in  number. 

Flores,  Calderon,  4"  Co.,  Burgos. — ^Resin,  and  oil  of  turpentine. 
Huelva, — Gum  of  the  plum  and  almond  trees  (1  rial  per  lb.) 

Cork. — Three  provinces  have  sent  cork  in  sheets  or  layers,  and  also  cut  as  stoppers 
(corks  and  bungs)  namely,  Gerone,  Huelva,  and  Seville.  In  the  first  of  these  places, 
the  commerce  in  cork  is  very  considerable.  The  cork-oak  (Quercus  Suber)  which 
produces  it,  grows  on  the  whole  of  the  shores,  and  on  the  declivities  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  price  of  cork  in  layers  or  sheets,  is  300  rials  or  78  francs  the  quintal.  Cut 
corks  sell  at  different  prices,  according  to  their  sizes.  Champagne  corks  cost  500 
rials,  or  135  francs  per  thousand.  Corks  for  Bordeaux  wine  68frs.;  those  sent  to 
England,  from  54  to  25  frs.,  according  to  their  size;  lastly,  those  used  in  perfumery, 
sell  at  from  5  to  8  frs.  per  thousand.  Cork  in  layers,  bought  in  the  trees,  costs  at 
Huelva  from  5  to  8  frs.  the  quintal. 

TURKEY. 

In  the  Turkish  collection  at  the  Exhibition,  will  be  found  a  number  of  medicinal 
substances,  a  few  only  of  which  require  to  be  noticed  here.  Their  quality  is  in 
general  inferior,  and  in  some  instances  they  are  wrongly  named. 

Opium. — Seven  varieties  of  opium  are  found  in  the  collection,  but  none  of  them 
appears  to  us  to  be  of  first-rate  quality  ;  at  least  there  is  not  one  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.    The  following  are  the  sorts  :— 

1.  7H/H>/t.— Smell  not  like  that  of  opium. 

2.  Cara  Hitsah. — This  has  a  proper  opium  odour. 
•3.  Koniah. — Has  the  opium  smell,  but  is  mouldy. 

4.  Adm. — Is  shiny,  somewhat  like  Gonstantioople  opium.    It  has  a  proper  opium  odour. 

5.  Ushak, — Of  inferior  quality. 
S,  Sparta. 

7.  Jsmia. — Bad. 

ScAUMONT.— There  are  three  varieties  of  scammony  in  the  collection. 

1.  Davus,  Asia  Minor. — In  small  pieces  or  coarse  powder.    Dirty,  fetid,  and  verv  bad^  quality. 

2.  Komah.—lti  pieces  which  are  obviously  adulterated  :  small  chalk-like  specks  being  very 
obvious  on  the  fractured  surfaces. 

3.  Smyrna.  In  appearance  this  resembles  virgin  scammony  ;  but  we  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  testing  it. 

Oil  o¥  Roses  from  Adrianople. — This  was  pale  yellow  and  quite  fluid  on  the  day 
(a  hot  one)  on  which  we  examined  it. 

VOL.  XT.  I 
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Rose  Water.— Four  gpecimens  are  contained  in  the  collection.  They  are 
Tespectively  marked  Eezanlik,  Philipopoli,  Damascus,  and  Candia.  The  second 
appeared  to  us  to  possess  the  best  odour,  but  they  were  all  of  inferior  quality. 

Oil  oy  Geranium. — Mecca.  The  colour  of  this  oil  is  golden  yellow.  It  is  iwed 
ih  the  East,  and  is  imptu^ted  into  England  for  adulterating  otto  of  roses.  There  is 
no  reason,  howeTer,  to  suppose  that  it  is  obtained  from  any  species  of  geramump 
the  name  of  ^  oil  of  geranium"  being  giTen  to  it  on  account  of  its  odour  being  like- 
that  of  the  rose  geranium.  Dr.  Pereira  (Materia  Medica,  vol.  ii.,  part  i.,  p.  1025) 
fbseires  that  in  odour  it  is  like  the  grass-oU  of  India ;  and  on  comparing  the  Turkish 
oil  of  geraniiim  with  the  '*  Housuh  oil''  (oil  of  Andropogon  Calamus  OTomaiicua)  in  tho 
mdiaa  collection,  the  two  oils  appeared  to  be  identical  in  odour.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  so-called  Mecca  oil  of  geranium  is,  in  j&ct,  the  grass-oil  of  India  caiv 
lied  to  Arabia  by  the  Bed  Sea. 

Othbb  Yolatilx  Oils. — ^Besides  the  volatile  oils  already  noticed  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  others,  mostly  of  inferior  quality:  as  of  lavender  (bad),  orange 
leaves,  cedra  from  Salonica,  &c.  &c. 

Fetboleubi.— There  are  three  specimens  of  Uaek  mineral  resin^  from  Moldavia, 
and  one  of  black  mineral  naphtha,  from  Damascus. 

WESTERN  AFRICA. 

The  substances  interesting  to  the  Pharmaceutist,  which  are  brought  from  this  part 
of  the  worltl,  are  few  in  number.  They  are  chiefly  arrow-root,  palm-oil,  ginger, 
ground  nuts,  and  pod  pepper.    To  which  may  be  added  grains  of  paradise. 

The  arrow-root  is  the  produce  of  Maranta  arundinacea,  cultivated  by  the  liberated 
Africans  captured  from  slavery.  Although  a  genuine  article  the  fecula  is  somewhat 
inferior  in  colour  to  that  imported  from  the  West  Indies  ;  but  its  price  (from  S<L  to 
lOd,  per  lb.)  is  considerably  less.  It  is  well  adapted  for  pauper  estaUishmeats^ 
hospitals,  &c. 

The  ground  nuts  (Arachis  hypogaa)  are  extensively  imported  for  pressing — the  oil 
being  largely  used  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil. 

The  pod-pepper  imported  from  this  part  of  the  world  is  either  Capsicumfastigiatum 
or  C,  frutescens.    It  is  commonly  called  Guinea  pepper. 

HuttoHj  W.  B,  and  Sons* — ^Froit  and  seeds  of  the  Guinea  palm  {Elms  guineensU^^  oil  of  the 
irait  (ptUm,  oiT)^  and  (»1  of  the  seed^  or  kernels,  kernel  oil  soap,  ground  nut  {Arackis  hypogoBa) 
nut  ou  and  soap. 

Weston  Warwick,  73,  Gracechurch  Street. — ^Rhizome  or  root  of  the  Maramta  artrndmacea 
and  its  fectila,  commonly  called  Afncan  arrow-root;  palm  oil;  bennie  seed  {Sesamvm  indicumt') 
and  groond  nnts ;  Shea  butter ;  ginger ;  pod-pepper  (Capsicum/astigiatiim)  and  cayenne  pepper ; 
gum  copal. 

Mae  WHUamy  M.D.,  FJL&,  Principal  Medical  Officer  of  the  late  Expedition  to  the  Niger.-- 
Seeds  of  the  Bassia  Parldi,  and  their  rat  called  Shea  butter,  from  £gg»}  River  Kiger. 

(To  be  continued,) 


ON  THE  ANTIARIS  SACCIDORA,  OB  SACK-TREE 

BT  N.  A.  DALZELL,  ESQ.,  M.A. 

(Nat  Ord.  Artocarpe<eS) 

Antiaris  saccidora,  Dalz.-^Lepurandra  saceidora,  Nimmo,  Plants  of  Bombay,  p.  193. 

Crescit  in  regno  Warreensi,  ad  pedem  jugi  Syhadrensis ;  fiructum  maturom  habet 
Januario. 

This  is  a  gigantic  tree,  with  a  trunk  eiq^hteen  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base. 
On  wounding  the  fruit,  a  milky  viscid  fluid  exudes  in  considerable  quantity,  which 
shortly  hardens  into  the  appearance  and  consistence  of  bees'  wax  ;  but  eventually 
becomes  black  and  shining.  The  inner  bark  of  the  tree  is  composed  of  very  strong 
tenacious  fibres,  and  seems  excellently  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and 
mattings.  Mr.  Nimmo  speaks  of  this  tree  as  being  discovered  by  Dr.  Lush  at 
Kandalla  in  1837,  where  it  grows  in  deep  ravines,  and  he  adds,  *'  It  is  common  in  the 
jungles  near  Coorg,  where  the  people  manufacture  very  curious  sacks,  and  by  a 
most  simple  process,  which  will  hardly  be  credited  in  Europe.  A  branch  is  cut, 
corresponding  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  sack  wanted.  It  is  soaked  a  little 
and  then  beaten  with  clubs,  until  the  liber  separates  from  the  wood.  This  done,  the 
saek  formed  of  the  bark  is  turned  inside  out  until  the  wood  is  sawed  off,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  piece  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  sack,  and  which  is  carefully  left 
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-antoneiied.  These  sacks  are  in  general  use  among  the  villagers  for  carrying  ric^ 
asid'  are  sold  fi>r  abont  six  aaaas  each.  Some  of  tli^m  have  been  sent  to  Englmid  ati 
ctirioBities*  by  Mr.  P.  Ewart.  The  nuts  are  intensely  bitter,  and  contain  an  aaotixed 
principle,  which  may  prove  an  active  medical  agent."-— The  natives  caU  the  tree 
**  Juzoogry^'*  others  **  Kurtout,*'  but  this  last  name  is  applied  to  many  kinds  ai  trees 
with  scabrous  leaves. — Hooker's  Jowm,  ofBoUmg, 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SAP  OF  THE  SUGAR  MAPLE  TREE, 

THB  ACBB  SACCHABINim  OF  UDTNiSUSy 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PBEPABATION  OF  THE  SUGAR 

BY  GEOBGE  D.  GIBB,  U.D.,  &C. 

Lecturer  in  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  Montreal 

OhB  of  the  most  noble  trees,  and  one  of  the  most  common  and  wdl  known  in  this 
country  is  the  Mapk,  It  may  truly  be  designated  the  pride  of  our  forests,  ooot- 
trasting  strongly  as  it  does  with  its  variegated  leaf,  with  the  stately  and  loiij  pioe, 
which  is  equally  abundant  and  numeroiis.  The  maple-leaf  has  not  been  inaptty 
chosen  as  the  national  emblem  of  the  French  Canadian,  and  is  the  badge  worn  by 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Franco- 
Canadians. 

A  few  observations  upon  the  sap  and  sugar  obtained  fix>m  the  maple,  which  wero 
suggested  by  an  experimental  examination  of  the  sap  itself,  I  venture  to  hope  may 
not  prove  uninteresting. 

Professor  Lindiey  mentions  three  genera  and  about  sixty  species  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  AeeractB.  These  are  spread  over  Europe,  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia, 
the  north  of  India,  and  North  America.  The  ordw  is  unknown  in  Africa  and  tiie 
southern  hemisphere.  **  The  species  are  only  known  for  the  sugary  sap  ef  the  Actr 
Saeeharinum,  and  others,  from  which  sugar  is  extracted  in  abundance,  and  for  thdr 
Mg^t  useful  timber."t 

Canada  and  the  United  States  (especially  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Western 
Counties  of  Middle  States,  and  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,^)  abound  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  species  mentioned,  and  they  extend  further  northwards  as  fieff  as  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  territories. 

In  Canada  the  hard,  rock,  or  bird's-eye  maple,  and  the  soft  or  curly  maple  are 
wdl  known.  The  true  sugar  maple,  the  Acer  aaceharinum  of  Linnaeus,  is  i£t  tree 
that  especially  yields  the  largest  quantity  of  sap,  and  furnishes  the  best  sugar.  This 
tree  is  the  one  commonly  known  as  the  hard  maple,  said  is  that  which  funddies  the 
beet  fire-wood.  Large  tracts  of  land  in  tlie  Ottawa  district  are  covered  with  it ;  it 
is  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  eastern  townships,  where  large  forests,  miles  in 
extent,  contain  nothing  dse,  and  in  other  places  it  is  mixed  with  various  trees ;  there 
is  scarcely  a  spot  in  Lower  Canada  where  it  is  not  to  be  met  with,  and  in  every  ]^ace 
im  the  manufacture  of  sagu  known  and  practised. 

Captain  Marryatt  has  stated  that  there  were  trees  enough  on  the  shores  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior  to  supply  the  whole  world  with  sugar. 

Mr.  James  K  Campbell,  who  has  had  much  experience  on  this  sul^t,  informs 
me,  that  the  manufacture  of  a  syrup  from  the  maple  tree  was  known  to  the  Indians 
at  the  time  the  country  was  first  settled  by  the  French ;  and  it  is  supposed,  on  good 
snthority,  that  the  knowledge  of  its  manufacture  was  first  obtained  from  them.  To 
this  day,  in  the  north-west  territories  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  this 
sugar  is  made  by  the  squaws  in  the  form  of  little  round  pallets,  made  ^  pouring 
the  thickened  syrup  on  chips,  flattening  them  with  the  hand,  and  leaving  the  mark 
ef  the  three  fingers  on  its  surface. 

In  the  United  States  the  manufiKtore  of  the  sugar  was  first  attempted  about 
1752,  by  some  farmers  of  New  England,  as  a  branch  of  rural  economy.  This 
gradually  spread  wherever  the  tree  was  known.  Now  it  forms  an  article  of  food 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  country  districts  of  the  Lower  Province,  and  even  in 
many  parts  of  the  Upper,  more  particularly  along  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa.  When 
travelling  in  that  direction  I  have  been  furnished  with  it,  in  a  crushed  form,  for  my 

*  Two  of  these  carious  sacks,  sent  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  are  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Beyal 
Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew. 
t  Lindley*s  VegOabU  Kingdom, 
X  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures. 
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tea ;  and  on  asking  if  muscoTado  sugar  would  not  be  cheaper  and  preferable,  was 
.told  that  almost  every  farmer  prepares  annually  sugar  enough  for.  the  year's .  con- 
sumption of  his  family,  and  often  has  a  surplus  quantity  for  sale.  And  as  to  its 
cheapness,  it  is  sold  fh>m  2d.  to  3^.  per  pound,  sometimes  lower,  whilst  very 
Xiommon  Muscovado  can  never  be  bought  for  less  than  4^d,  to  5di  per  pound.  It  has 
some  advantages  also  over  Muscovado,  of- which.  I  shall  presently  speak,  and  is 
superior  to  it  when  properly  made. 

In  the  month  of  March  I  procured  some  fresh  sap  from  a  hard  maple-tree,  and 
resolved  to  apply  the  various  means  for  detecting  the  presence  of  sugar,  and  to 
estimate  the  amount  yielded  in  a  given  quantity. 

.Its  colour  was  that  of  pure  water,  with  the  merest  shade  of  opalinity.  The 
taste  was  moderately  sweet,  and  resembling  eau  sucrie  of  the  French.  Its  specific 
gravity  1.114,  at  the  temperature  of  60°  Fahrenheit.  Neutral,  possessing  neither  an 
alkaline  nor  acid  reaction. 

Five  fluid  ounces,  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  glass  vessel,  yielded  ninety-four 
-grains  of  residue,  of  a  pale  straw  colour  and  perfectly  transparent,  equal  to  376 
grains,  or  a  little  over  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  to  the  pint  of  twenty  fluid  ounces. 
The  residue  was  almost  entirely  pure. sugar,  and  contained  traces  of  chlorides, 
phosphates,  and  sulphates. 

From  the  lowness  of  the  specific  gravity  in  comparison  to  the  fluid  of  diabetes 
mellitus,  I  did  not  expect  that  the  results  would  have  been  marked  in  the  application 
of  reagents,  but  the  follovring  were  those  obtained: — 

Mbore*8  Test. — Equal  parts  of  the  sap  and  caustic  potass  were  boiled  for  about 
two  minutes ;  the  fluid  assumed  a  dark  oily  yellow  or  sherry  colour,  .which  it 
retained.  This  **  dark  sherry  colour*'  will  at  any  time  result  by  boiling  grape  sugar, 
potash  and  distilled  water,  as  shown  by  experiments  in  the  Lancet  by  Dr.  HassalL^ 

Trommer^s  Test. — A  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  was  added  sujfficiently  to 
give  the  sap  a  light  blue  colour,  a  deposit  of  phosphate  of  copper  occurred  ;§  caustic 
potass  was  then  added  in  excess,  when  a  heavy  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide  of 
copper  fell,  which  became  re-dissolved  in  the  excess  of  alkali,  forming  a  dark-blue 
solution. .  On  heating  to  ebullition,  a  most  marked  deposit  of  red  sub-oxide  of 
copper  fell. 

Cappezznoli's  Test.-— A  few  grains  of  blue  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  were  added  to 
some  of  the  sap,  in  a  conical  glass  vessel,  and  the  fluid  rendered  alkaline  by  adding 
caustic  potass.  The  fluid  assumed  a  reddish  tinge,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours  the  edge  of  the  deposit  of  oxide  obtained  a  yellow  colour,  which  extended 
throughout  the  entire  mass  from  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  to  a  metallic  state. 

Mattmene*s  Test — A  few  drops  of  sap  were  placed  on  a  strip  of  white  merino  that 
had  been  previously  acted  upon  by  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  tin,  and  then 
dried.  On  exposing  it  to  a  temperature  of  from  260°  to  300°  Fahrenheit,  it  imme- 
diately produced  a  dark-brown  spot.  This  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and 
delicate  tests  that  has  been  as  yet  discovered,  and  one  of  easy  application,  for  strips 
of  this  saturated  cloth  may  be  carried  about  like  the  ordinary  test  papers.  "  By  the 
help  of  this  test  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  can  be  readily  detected.  Ten 
drops  of  diabetic  urine,  diffused  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  would  in  this  way  yield  a 
brownish-black  spot<  Ordinary  urine,  urea  and  uric  acid,  produce  no  result  of  this 
kind."  I 

Nitrate  of  Silver  Test— On.  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
nothing  was  observed,  but  on  adding  some  caustic  ammonia,  a  white  precipitate  was 
formed,  which  was  reduced  by  a  very  slight  heat,  the  metallic  silver  attaching  itself 
to  the  surface  of  the  vessel 

All  these  tests  were  satisfactory  and  clearly  demonstrated  the  presence  of  sugar. 
Some  specimens  of  sap,  however,  are  richer  than  others  in  the  amount  of  sugar 
present,  and  consequently  possess  a  higher  specific  gravity.  This  fact  is  well 
known  to  some  of  the  sugar-makers. 

On  reference  to  many  standard  works  of  authority,^  [  find  quotations  from  a 
paper  published  many  years  ago  in  the  American  Philosophical  Society's  Transac- 

J  March  8, 1851. 
Traces  of  phosphates  were  present. 
London  Medical  Gazette,  April  5, 1850. 
TJre*8  DictUmary  of  Chemistry ;  Thomson's  Organic  Chemistry ;  Vn'a  Dictionary  of  Arts 
Mantffactures. 
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tions,*  by  Dr.  Rash,  giving  an  acconnt  of  the  sugar  maple  tree.  All  the  tests  here 
applied  were  at  that  time  unknown,  and  although  I  have  been  unable  to  refer  to  the 
original  paper,  I  find  that  no  examination  of  the  sap  itself  was  made. 

Dr.  Rush  has  described  the  process  of  manufacture  in  the  States,  which  is  a  rery 
simple  one,  as  practised  by  the  farmers. 

In  Canada  the  sap  is  procured  and  manufactured  into  sugar  as  follows  : — 

The  tree  is  bored  on  its  south  side  with  an  augur,  or  a  brace  and  bit»  or  a  gouge, 
or  rounded  chisel,  until  the  hole  is  nearly  two  inches  deep,  in  some  cases  it  is  much 
less,  the  diameter  being  from  |  to  If  inches.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  alburnum 
or  white  bark  t  is  not  penetrated  more  than  half  an  inch,  as  experience  has  proved 
that  a  greater  discharge  of  sap  takes  place  at  this  depth  than  any  other.  It  is 
neatly  cleaned  out,  and  a  small  and  thin  pine  or  cedar  spile  or  spout,  is  then  tightly 
introduced  to  direct  the  flow  of  sap  into  the  bucket  or  trough.  In  some  parts  of 
Lower  Canada,  instead  of  boring  a  hole,  the  habitans  chop  a  pretty  large  opening 
with  a  hatchet,  this  would  seem  to  answer  well  in  obtaining  the  sap,  but  it  very 
much  injures  the  tree  and  frequently  destroys  it.  When  the  sap  ceases  running  on 
the  south  side,  the  tree  is  again  bored  on  the  east  or  west  side,  seldom  on  the  north 
side,  as  that  side  furnishes  but  a  small  quantity  of  sap,  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  warm  atmosphere  from  that  quarter. 

Some  trees  have  two  openings  made  at  the  same  time,  a  few  inches  from  each 
other ;  others  have  holes  in  the  most  convenient  place,  without  reference  to  the 
points  of  the  compass- 

Mr.  Dillon,  of  Longue  Pointe,  who  has  kindly  replied  to  a  communication  of  mine 
upon  the  subject,  states  that  there  nre  two  kinds  of  drip{>er  besides  the  spout,  one 
made  of  a  piece  of  bent  hoop,  and  the  other  a  flat  piece  of  cedar  ;  the  former  made 
so  as  to  fit  the  incision  of  a  gouge,  and  the  latter  driven  into  the  tree  after  tapping 
with  an  axe.  He  considers  the  tapping  by  the  brace  and  bit  as  preferable  to  either 
the  gouge  or  the  axe,  as  the  opening  may  be  plugged  at  any  time  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  air,  which  might  injure  the  tree. 

The  age  of  the  tree  tapi)ed  is  uncertain,  but  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  must  not 
be  less  than  nine  or  ten  inches;  it  attains  its  full  growth  in  about  twenty  years, 
and  is  then  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter. 

Dr.  Rush  states  that  tapping  does  not  injure  the  tree,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
affords  more  syrup,  and  of  a  better  quality  the  oftener  it  is  tapped.  A  single  tree, 
he  says,  has  not  only  survived,  but  flourished  after  tapping  for  forty  years.  This 
fact  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Campbell,  who  informs  me  that  in  a  forest  of  maple  trees, 
where  the  trees  are  even  full  grown,  when  tapped  for  the  first  time,  the  sap  is  large 
in  quantity,  not  so  sweet,  and  does  not  yield,  on  the  average,  scarcely  two  pounds 
per  tree;  but  the  oftener  tapping  is  performed,  the  stronger  and  richer  the  sap 
becomes,  the  tree  seems  to  improve,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  yielded  is  very  much 
larger.  I  have  seen  trees,  full  grown,  quite  healthy  and  flourishing,  that  have  been 
tapped  for  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and  apparently  uninjured 

The  sap  scarcely  varies  in  colour  during  the  time  it  is  ruiming  from  the  tree;  it  is 
clear  and  limpid,  inclining  somewhat  to  amber  or  straw  colour.  It  is,  however,  very 
often  perfectly  colourless  like  water,  and  this  will  depend  upon  the  presence  of  more 
or  less  sugar  in  solution;  the  darker  the  colour  the  higher  the  specific  gravity,  the 
sweeter  the  sap,  and  consequent  richness  in  sugar.  The  richness  and  the  quantity 
of  the  sap  are  influenced  also  by  a  variety  of  causes.  A  very  important  one  is 
moisture  of  the  earth;  if  the  tree  is  on  a  hard,  dry,  and  elevated  soil,  the  sap  will 
not  be  so  abundant,  but  it  will  be  richer  and  of  a  yellow  colour;  if  it  is  in  a  low 
marshy  situation,  there  will  be  a  greater  flow  of  sap,  but  very  poor  in  its  amount 
of  sugar.  Richer  sap  is  also  yielded  in  cold  frosty  weather  than  in  damp  rainy 
weather.  Hence  the  season  chosen  for  tapping  the  trees  are  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  before  the  changes  in  the  seasons  occur-  When  the  nights 
freeze  hard  and  the  sun  comes  out  hot  during  the  day,  the  finrmers  anticipate  a 
good  flow  of  rich  sap  ;  but  if  the  night  is  warm  with  a  warm  wind  in  day  time, 
the  sap  they  say  is  spoiled.  A  sudden  thaw,  such  as  occurred  this  last  spring, 
ruins  the  sugar  making.    This  was  much  felt  in  the  eastern  townships. 

Each  tree  yields  on  an  average  about  five  or  six  buckets  of  sap,  and  a  bucket-fuU 
of  sap  is  estimated  to  yield  over  half  a  pound  of  sugar.f  Mr.  Campbell  states  that 
the  sap  from  an  old  tree  that  has  been  tapped  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  will  yield 

•  Vol.  iU.,  p.  64. 

t  Ah  ordinary  bucket  contains  2i  to  three  gallons. 
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a  pound  a  bucket  Many  persons  are  saCtasfied  witli  an  average  of  three  pounds  of 
sugar  from  each  tree,  sdthough  there  are  instances,  as  Dr.  Hush  states,  of  as  much 
as  twenty  pounds  being  fumirfied  from  a  single  tree.  It  would  appear  that  sugar 
orditsids  improve  if  not  tapped  every  year  ;  my  friend,  Mr.  H.  J.  Thompson,  tdls 
me  thst  a  re«*  does  the  trees  good,  and  consequently  they  yield  a  larger  quaBtitry 
than  if  tapped  every  year. 

.  Almost  every  farmer  has  his  own  method  of  preparing  the  sugar,  but  those  who 
prepare  it  on  a  large  scale,  do  so  in  a  very  scientific  manner,  with  great  care,  and 
produce  a  better  sugar.  The  sugar  may  be  obtained  in  two  fcxcms  from  the  sap,  .one 
in  the  form  of  a  soUd  cake  or  lump  sugar,  the  other  in  that  of  a  soft)  granulated  or 
Muscovado  grain. 

The  ss^  (being  previously  strained  through  a  cloth),  is  poured  into  iron  pote  oir 
kettles,:!:  varying  in  dimensions  according  to  the  size  of  the  sugar  bush,  but,  more 
generally  containing  from  twelve  to  fifteen  or  twenty  gallons.  The  boiling  is  rapi^y 
performed  until  the  sap  is  of  the  consistence  of  syrup,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
batter,  to  prevent  it  from  boiling  over,  when  it  is  moderated,  and  gradually  discon- 
tinued imtil  resembling  thin  treacle  or  molasses,  being  carefully  skimmed  as  liie 
acum  forms  on  the  surface.  A  slow  fire  is  now  used  to  bring  it  into  a  state  fit  fat 
making  the  cakes  of  sugar,  and  this  is  known  by  pouring  a  few  drops  in  a  little 
snow  or  ice,  and,  if  possessing  the  least  gritty  taste,  it  is  immediately  run  into 
moulds,  forming  the  cake  sugar  as  generally  seei  in  commerce. 

If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  it  in  the  form  of  soft  or  granulated  sugar,  the  boiling  is 
Gontinued  a  very  short  time  longer,  until  it  is  a  trifling  degree  more  gritty  to  '^e 
tofite  than  the  last,  when  it  is  removed  from  the  fire,  and  is  then  constantly  stirred 
with  a  wm>den  ladle  or  flat  stick  until  it  becomes  quite  cold,  when  it  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  soft  or  crushed  sugar.  Hie  more  it  is  stirred  the  whiter,  drier,  and 
clearer  in  colour  it  becomes  ;  this  is  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  remaining 
water,  which  goes  on  rapidly,  and  which  prevents  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  which 
is  so  strong  in  the  cake  sugar.  After  it  is  thus  prepared,  it  is  placed  in  barrels  or 
tabs,  laid  upon  parallel  sticks,  vdth  one  or  more  holes  bored  at  the  bottom  to  permit 
the  flowing  out  of  the  refuse  syrup,  very  like  honey  in  colour  and  consistence,  and 
which  still  further  produces  a  dry  sugar,  being  similar  in  this  respect  to  Muscovado. 
Some  manufacturers  use  vuious  substances  to  clarify  and  render  the  sugar  whiter, 
such  as  slaked  lime,  a  few  eggs,  and  some  millc.|  In  this  way  the  sugar  is  obtained 
almost  perfectly  colourless,  and  in  the  form  of  minute  crystals  or  grains,  perfectly 
dear  and  transparent,  and  free  from  any  impurities  whatever.  Erom  this  form  it 
granulated  maple  sugar,  a  superior  kind  of  loaf  sugar  has  been  manufactured  in  the 
States,  not  in  any  way  inferior  to  the  loaf  sugar  of  £uroi>e. 

To  test  the  superiority  of  maple  over  cane  and  Muscovado  sugar,  I  instituted  l^e 
following  experiment : — 

Some  brown  Muscovado  sugar  was  placed  at  tiie  bottom  of  a  wine-glass,  whidi 
was  then  filled  with  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  twenty-four  hours  without  dto- 
torbance ;  a  scum  formed  on  the  surface. 

Some  mapU  sugar  a  year  old  was  pounded  and  treated  in  the  same  way;  no  scum 
formed  on  the  surface. 

The  fluid  and  scum  of  the  Muscovado  were  examined  under  the  microscope,  when 
large  numbers  of  dead  aeari  or  sugar  insects  were  found,  many  fragments  of  their 
bodies,  numerous  ova  and  young  acari,  and  sporules  of  the  sugar  fungus  in  vast 
abundance ;  a  few  fragments  of  the  sugar  cane  were  present,  showing  the  cells  of 
the  parenchyma,  and  a  very  few  of  the  woody  fibres. 

The  fluid  of  the  map/e  sugar  was  examined,  and  nothing  whatever  was  disooverad 
worthy  of  observation. 

This  experiment  is  worth  a  host  of  arguments  in  favour  of  the  superiority  of  the 
maple  sugar  over  the  other.  All  the  brown  Muscovado  sugars  contain  this  noxious 
insect,  but  the  colourless  Muscovados  are  quite  free  from  it.  If  granulated  maple 
i$Bgar  can  be  obtained  cheaper,  or  even  at  the  same  price  as  Muscovado,  and  pos- 
losing  a  purity  not  to  be  reached  by  the  other,  is  it  not  to  be  preferred  ?  I  shall 
not  make  any  remarks  upon  the  natural  history  of  the  insect,  but  would  recommend 
those  who  may  be  curious  in  this  matter  to  examine  for  themselves,  or,  I  ^fdl  be 
happy  at  any  time  to  repeat  this  experiment  in  their  presence. 

..  X  Copper  vessels  are  sometimes  used,  and  also  vessels  lined  with  earthenware,  which  are 
superior  to  those  of  pure  metal. 

^  The  Indians  are  said  to  clarify  their  su^,  in  some  instances,  with  the  nuunue  of  dogs, 
which  contams  much  phosphate  of  lime. 
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Independently  of  the  presence  of  the  sugar  insect,  maple  sngar  is  not  in  an  j  imy 
inferior  to  cane  sugar,  but  is  infinitely  superior  in  many  respects.  It  is  prepared  at 
a  time  of  the  year  when  neither  insects  nor  the  pollen  of  plants  exist  to  vitiate  it,  as 
is  the  case  wiUi  common  eane  sugar.  Its  taste  is  superior  to  that  of  cane  su^ar,  it 
possesses  a  delicious  flavour  when  well  made,  and  it  sweetens  equally  as  well.  It 
can  be  eaten  in  a  pure  state  for  a  considerable  time  without  any  unpleasant  con- 
sequence, which  is  the  reverse  with  cane  sngar,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  sources  of 
worms  in  the  body.  As  it  is  free  from  moisture,  it  may  be  preserved  for  years,  and 
if  exposed  to  the  air  becomes  dry;  it  is  this  moisture  in  the  Muscovado  or  cane 
sngar,  which  permits  of  the  generation  of  the  sugar  insect,  and  which  is  prevented  in 
the  other  from  this  opposite  effect. 

The  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  maple  sugar  is  one  of  such  growing  importance 
to  the  commerce  of  this  country,  that  I  shall  resume  its  consideration  at  a  future 
opportunity. — British  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science^  July,  1851. 

Craig  Street,  Montreal, 

ON  THE  CAUSE  WHICH   MAINTAINS  BODIES  IN  THE  SPHEROIDAL 
STATE,  BEYOND  THE  SPHERE  OF  PHYSICO-CHEMICAL  AFEINITY. 

Bl  M.  BOimOKT. 

M,  BouTioNT  referred  to  his  former  communications  and  well-known  experiments 
on  the  peculiar  state  induced  in  liquids  when  in  contact  with  very  hot  metals, 
and  regretted  he  had  not  the  means  for  exhibiting  the  experiments,  as  they  required 
apparatus  he  had  not  at  command  in  the  Section,  such  as  for  the  application  of  the 
spheroidal  state  of  water  to  the  purposes  of  the  steam-engine.  He  referred  to  the 
experiments  first  shown  at  Cambridge  and  their  extension  since  to  explain  some  of 
the  effects  of  ancient  oracles.  Alluding  to  the  disputed  points  in  the  explanation  of 
his  experiments  as  to  the  repulsion  of  metals  and  fiuids,  and  whether  the  effects  were 
really  entirely  or  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  properties  of  the  tliin  stratum  of  vapour. 
Prof.  Boutigny  proceeded  to  show  by  experiment  that  when  platina  wire  was  coiled 
up  in  the  form  of  a  flat  spiral  and  miade  hot  and  ether  or  alcohol  fluid  placed  on  it,  in 
the  spheroidal  state  the  liquid  would  not  pass  through  between  the  spaces,  while  the 
vapour  readily  did  so. 

A  conversation  ensued  on  the  subject  of  M.  Boutigfiy's  showing  the  capability  of 
the  human  hand  to  pass  through  red-hot  molten  metal  without  injury  j  and  by  the 
prompt  kindness  of  Messrs.  Ransomes  and  May  the  experiment  was  arranged  to 
take  place  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Accordingly,  at  that  hoar  the  members  of 
the  Chemical  Section  had  the  opportuninty  of  seeing  M.  Boutigny  pass  his  hand 
through  the  stream  of  liquid  red-hot  i|on  as  it  passed  from  the  furnace,  and  after- 
irards  scooping  ont  portions  of  iron  from  the  casting  ladle,  until  the  fluid  sunk  to 
tke  mere  red-hot  fluid  state,  when  danger  might  be  apprehended  from  the  falling  of 
the  temperature  causing  the  iron  to  adhere. ~-i?^ort  of  Brititk  Auoeiatioii  m  tke 
AUuSMBum 


ON  THE  MICROSCOPIC  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  SEEDS  OF  LOBEUA 

INFLATA. 

BXAMIKATION  Dl  CA8B8  OF  P0I80NINO. 
BT  UB.  TBEDERICK.  CUBTIS. 

The  seeds  of  LobeUa  inftata  may  be  found  in  the  pods  of  the  dried  plant  as  im- 
ported, or  in  the  powder,  as  most  of  the  seeds  escape  injury  by  the  mill  or  mortar. 
.Many  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  have  taken  place  in  this  neighbourhood  from  the  very 
frequent  administration  of  powdered  Lobelia,  and  of  the  seeds,  in  doses  of  a  i^ar 
spoonful  or  more,  by  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Coffin. 

'  B^  sifting  the  powder  through  apertures  of  -i^  inch  diameter,  I  remove  the  coarser 
portion,  and  ^  inch  apertures  are  required  to  remove  the  finer  particles.  By  this 
means  a  large  bulk  of  the  drug  is  dispensed  vrith,  leaving  all  the  uninjured  s^  on 
the  1^  inch  sieve. 

'  Thu  powder  may  be  examined  under  a  microscope  of  about  eight  diameters  power. 
The  seeds  are  readily  distinguished:  they  measure  about  ^  inch  in  length,  and<q^ 
inch  in  breadth^  they  are  puce-coloured,  almond-shaped,  and  are  beautifully  and 
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regularly  marked  with  ridges  and  furrows,  and  similar  cross-ridges  generally  passing 
at  right  angles  with  the  former,  so  that  the  integument  has  a  series  of  oblong-square 
open  cells  oyer  its  entire  surface,  and  presents  an  appearance  resembling  basket-work. 
The  seeds  may  be  picked  out  individually,  if  required,  with  the  point  of  a  needle, 
either  by  transfixing  them,  or  by  wetting  the  needle. 

To  estimate  the  number  of  seeds  in  a  given  weight  of  the  drug.  I  used  the  following 
method  : — ^Weigh  a  drachm  of  the  dried  plant,  pick  out  carefully  all  the  stalks,  and 
perhaps  a  very  few  leaves,  so  as  to  leave  exactly  one  scruple  of  the  membraneous 
parts,  powder  this  gently  in  a  mortar,  then  weigh  out  one  grain  and  divide  into  three 
parts  ;  each  of  which  will  represent  one  grain  of  the  entire  plant  in  reference  to  the 
number  of  seeds  it  would  contain.  This  may  be  placed  in  separate  portions  under 
the  microscope,  and  the  seeds  counted  or  picked  out  separately.  The  sieves  save  a 
good  deal  of  labour.  By  proceeding  in  this  way,  I  have  counted  thirty  seeds  to  the 
grain  of  the  dried  drug. 

I  could  not  succeed  in  separating  the  seed  by  mixing  the  powdered  drug  with 
water,  and  straining. 

In  searching  for  the  seeds  in  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal,  additional  diffi- 
culties would  obviously  present  themselves,  such  as  the  presence  of  fatty  substances, 
&c.  After  drying,  the  fatty  matters  might  be  removed  by  chemical  means,  or  by 
bibulous  paper,  and  the  residue  carefuUy  reduced  to  powder. 

I  have  examined  minute  seeds  from  many  plants,  but  have  found  none  that  are 
not  included  in  the  order  which  could  be  mistaken  for  L.  inflata.  Among  these  are 
the  following  varieties  of  tobacco : — broad-leaved  Virginian,  new  scarlet,  pink  and 
Brazilian,  foxglove  and  the  harebell,  which  last  resembles  X.  infata  in  shape  ;  but  its 
larger  size,  and  its  difference  in  colour  and  structure  are  very  evident. 

I  have  also  made  particular  examination  of  the  seed  of  as  many  varieties  of  lobelia 
as  I  could  procure,  namely, — L.  heterophUla,  L.  gracilis,  L.  gracilis  alba,  L,  ramosa, 
L.  syphilitica,  L,  erinus  alba,  L.  propinqua,  Z.  bicotor,  L.  triquetra,  and  Z.  cardinaUsy 
none  of  which  resemble  X.  inflata  except  the  last,  which  is  larger,  has  a  far  rougher 
and  coarser  appearance,  the  cells  being  less  distinct ;  it  has  also  a  lighter  colour. 
The  resemblance  is,  however,  so  striking,  that  some  care  is  required  in  distinguishing 
them. 

P,S,  —A  few  seeds  of  any  other  varieties  of  the  order  lobelia  would  be  thankfully 
accepted  from  any  of  your  correspondents,  those  above  named  having  been  obtained 
with  some  difficulty  from  different  sources. — London  Med.  Gazette, 

Masyporty  July,  1851. 

ON  THE  POISONOUS  PLANTS  OF  GREECE. 

BY  DB.  X.  lANDERER. 

Landeber  has  enumerated  the  various  kinas  of  com,  fodder  plants,  and  poisonous 
plants  which  grow  in  Greece  and  Macedonia.  Of  these  we  quote  the  latter  only,  as 
being  of  Pharmaceutical  interest. 

KANUi^cuLACBiE. — Helkborus  orientalis;  H.  niger  Toumefortii,  Adonis  cRstivalia, 
Banunculus  Lingua,  among  rushes  ;  R.  aquatilis;  R  muricatus;  R.  arvensis;  R.  Philo- 
noUs,  all  in  damp  places.  Ficaria  caJthceJolia,  in  shady  places  near  olive-groves. 
Clematis  flammula ;  C  Vitalba.  Anemone  coronaria ',  A,  SteUatce;  A.  apennincu 
These  anemones,  so-called,  cmh  tov  dvefiov^  herba  venti  quod  Jbs  tantum  venteflante 
aperiatur,  flower  in  February.  Thalictrum  a^ilegifolium  et  pubescens,  belong  to  the 
most  rare  mountain  plants  of  Greece.  Nigella  Damascena,  Pceonia  coraUina. 
Delphinium  Staphisagria, 

pAPATERACEJE. — PapavcT  somjiifsrum,  cultivated  in  the  plain  of  Argos;  P.  Rhoetu, 
yery  common  among  com. 

ViOLACEJE.—  Vioh  gracilis,  on  high  mountains,  near  the  Taygetus ;  V,  Demetriaf 
on  all  mountains. 

Meiiaceje. — Melia  Azedarach  is  the  commonest  zedrach  of  Greece. 

BuTACEJB. — Ruta  graveolens,  cultivated,  i?.  divaricata,  very  common  on  all 
mountains.    Peganum  Harmala, 

Terbbinthaceje. — Rhus  CoHnus, 

BHAHNACEiB.— /?.  olcoides  ;  JR.  cathurticus  ;  JR.  Alaternus  ;  Ilex  Aqui folium, 

Leguhino8£.->  Co/u/ea  arhorescens,  everywhere  on  mountains,  chiefly  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  Spartium  junceum,  very  frequent  near  mountain-brooks.  Anagyris 
faOdoy  near  the  harbour  of  Nauplia,  in  the  islands.    Omithopu9  seorpUndes,  everj" 
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where  among  com.    Ermm  £mZci.    Gakga  officmalisy  in  pods  near  the  Orchomenos, 
Thermopjle. 
Rosacea. — Amygdalua  amara. 
OucuRBiTACEiB. — Ecbolium,  Ekttenum,    Cucurbita  lagenaria.    Bryonia  dUnca, 

C&ASSULACEJB. — Scdum  acre  ;  5.  ruf'eacens, 

Umbellifeeje. — Oenanthe  pimpinelloides  ;  O.  incrassans.  Centum  macukUum,  on 
rubbish,  on  the  roads  about  Athens,  in  Chalkis,  Ejiritena.  ChaerophyUum  temukntum, 
rare  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Thapsia  garganica,  very  common  about  Athens.  Siutn 
anguatifdium^  everywhere  near  water-pools. 

Capbifoliacbje. — Sambucus  Ehuhis'y  S,racemosa;  Lonieera  caprtfolium ;  Hedera 
HeUr. 

CiCHOBAGE^. — Lactuca  Scariola^  in  ditches  near  vineyards. 

Apocvne^. — CynoMchum  erectum  ;  C,  acutum ;  Nerium  Oleander,  everywhere  near 
mountain-brooks. 

CoNvoLYDLACEf.— C  SoldoneUa;  C.  Sepium;  C.  arvensis. 

SoLANBJS. — Solanum  nigrum,  on  rubbish;  S.  Dulcamara,  near  the  pools  of  the  mills 
at  the  lake  of  Lemai  ;  S.  Lycopersicum,  cultivated  ;  Hyoscyamus  niger,  very  rare,  on 
Spezzia  and  on  the  Taygetus  ;  H,  edbus,  frequent  everywhere,  on  rubbish  and 
brick-walls.  Atropa  Mandragora,  A.  vema,  frequent  near  the  olive-grove  of  Athens^ 
and  in  the  fields  on  the  road  to  Eleusis ;  blooms  in  October.  Datura  Stramonittm,  in 
hollows  near  vineyards,  and  on  the  edges  of  wet  corn-fields  ;  near  old  conduits 
about  Nauplia  and  Athens,  yicotiana  Tabacum,  cultivated  everywhere.  Physalis 
Alkekengi,  very  scarce  on  the  Taygetus ;  Ph.  somnijera,  frequent  in  E^alamata  on 
brick-walls.     Capsicum  annuum,  cultivated  in  gardens. 

ScROPHULARiNEiB.—  Digitalis  lavigaia,  D,ferrugvnea,  on  the  Parnassus.  Scrophu* 
laria  aquatica. 

PRiHULACEiE.  —  AnagoUis  arvensis;  A,  coerulea,  everywhere  among  the  com. 
Cyclatnen  heder€Bf<dium,eyQVywhere  on  hills  and  mountains;  C.  neapoiilanum. 

PLUMBAGiNEk. — P.europoca, 

Chenopodiace^. — Phytolacca  decandra.    Chenopodium  viride, 

PoLTGONACE^ — P.  avicuUtre  ;  P,  maritimum, 

Thyhelace£. — Daphne  Gnidium ;  D.  buxifolia,  Passerina  TartonrcUra  ;  P.  hirsuta, 

Aristolochieje. — Aristolochia  parviftora. 

Edphorbiace£. — Euphorbia  Peplus;  E»  helioscopia;  E»  platyhyUos ;  E.Characias; 
E.Apios;  E.Paralias;  E.spinosa;  JS.dendroides,  Cioton  tinvtorium,  Eicinus  com- 
munis,   Mercurialis  annua, 

Urticejb. — Cannabis  sativa,     Urtica  piluUfera  ;  U.urens;  U.dioica  . 

Conifer JS. — Juniperus  Sabina,     Taxus  baccata. 

Ibidem,— Gladiolus  segetum,  Jris  tuberosa  ;  I.  Pseudacorus  ;  LJlorentina,  Crocus 
sativus, 

Amartludacbje. — Narcissus  poeticus ;  N,  Tacetta;  N,  serotinus, 

'LaAACKM,—SciUa  maritima;  S,  autumnaUs,  Anthericum  greecum,  Asphodelus 
fistulosus;  A,ramosus.    Allium  sativum, 

AsPAKAQACEiB.—  Tomus  communis. 

C0LCHICACE.S. — Cohhicummontanum;  C,  Bivona, 

AuswACEM,— AUsma  Plantago. 

Aboidacb^. — Arum  Dracunculus ;  A,  Arisarum;  A.  maculatum, 

Graminbjs. — Lolium  temulentum,  the  Ina  of  the  ancients,  among  com  and  on  the 
tQ&AB.—Central  Blatt,  No.  xx.,  1851,  p.  318. 


ON  THE  ESTIMATION  OF  THE  STRENGTH   OF  MEDICINAL  HYDRO- 
CYANIC ACID,  OF  BITTER  ALMOND  WATER,  AND  qp  CHERRY- 
LAUREL  WATER. 

BT  J.  LIEBIO 

Liquids,  which  contain  pmssic  acid,  and  are  mixed  with  caustic  potash  ley  until 
they  have  a  strong  alkaline  re-action,  yield,  on  the  gradual  addition  of  a  diluted 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate,  which,  on  being  shaken,  disappears  to  a 
certain  extent.  Alkaline  liquids,  containing  pmssic  acid,  may  also  be  mixed  with  a 
few  drops  of  a  solution  of  common  salt,  without  the  production  of  any  permanent 
precipitate,  until  at  last,  on  an  increased  addition,  chloride  of  silver  falls  down. 

Tliis  phenomenon  depends  on  the  fact  that  oxide  of  silver  and  chloride  of  silver 
are  soluble  in  the  generated  cyanide  of  potassium,  until  there  is  formed  a  double 
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palt,  composed  of  eqnal  equiTalents  of  cyanide  of  potasraam  and  cyanide  of  tilt«r, 
which  is  not  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  alkali.  Liebig's  method  of  estimating  the 
prussic  acid  consists  in  determining  the  quantity  of  silver  which  must  be  added  to 
an  alkaline  liquid,  containing  prussic  acid,  uatil  a  precipitate  appears.  Each  equiva- 
lent of  silver  corresponds  to  two  equivalents  of  prussic  acid.  Having  caused  several 
experiments  to  be  made,  which  prove  the«fficacy  of  this  method ;  and  having  carefiiUy 
observed  that  the  presence  of  formic  acid  and  muriatic  acid  in  ^e  prussic  acid,  does 
not  interfere  with  the  correctness  of  this  method,  the  author  gives  the  following  di- 
rections for  examining  officinal  liquids  containing  prussic  acid.  The  aqua  amygdaJanan, 
amararumt  being  turbid,  must  be  clarified  by  Ssie  addition  of  a  known  quantity  of 
water:  63  grs.  of  fused  nitrate  of  silver  are  dissolvea  in  5937  grs.  of  water.  300  grs.  of 
this  liquid  correspond  to  one  gr.  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid.  Before  applying  the  test, 
the  vessel  with  the  solution  of  silver  is  to  be  weighed,  and  of  the  latter  so  much  is 
added  to  a  weighed  quantity  (e.  g,  60  grs.)  of  prussic  acid,  mixed  with  a  smaQ  por- 
tion of  potash  ley  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  common  salt,  and  diluted  with 
tiiree  to  four  times  its  volume  of  water,  constantly  shaking  it  in  a  common  white 
medicine  glass,  until  a  perceptible  turbidness  takes  place,  and  does  not  disappear  on 
shaking.  The  solution  of  silver  is  now  to  be  again  weighed  ;  and  supposing  360  grs. 
are  found  to  have  been  employed  for  the  test,  the  60  grs.  of  the  tested  prussic  acid 
contam  L20  grs.  anhydrous  prussic  acid,  or  100  grs.  contain  two  grs. 

Agua  hurocerasi,  whidh  the  auth(Nr  examined  contained  in  one  litre,  one  deci- 
gram, and  the  same  quantity  of  (tqua  amygdal.  amar,  7.5  decigramme  of  anhydrous 
fxrussie  acid^ — Ann.  de  Chem,  «.  Pharm,  Bd.  Ixxvii. 

MODE  OF  DISTINGUISHING  ARTIFICIAL  FROM  NATURAL  CAMPHOR. 

BT  HE.  J.  W.  BAILXT. 

Bt  the  application  of  polarized  light,  the  smallest  portion  of  natural  camphor  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  artificial  camphor  (hydrochlorate  of  camphene).  If  small 
fragments  of  each  be  placed  separately  on  glass  slides,  and  a  drop  of  alcohol  added 
to  each,  they  dissolve  and  speedily  recrystaUize.  If  the  crystallization  of  the  natural 
eamphor  is  watched,  by  means  of  the  microscope  and  polarized  light,  a  most  beautiful 
display  of  coloured  crystals  is  seen,  while  with  the  artificial  product,  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  witnessed. — Silliman's  Joumalj  May,  1851. 


ON  THE  QUANTITATIVE  ESTIMATION  OP  MANGA2SnESB. 

BY  BICHABD  LAHING,  ESQ. 

I  FIND,  contrary  to  what  is  stated  in  works  on  chemical  analysis,  that  carlxmate^of 
manganese  is  not  decomposable  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  remains  permanently  white  if  it  have  been  precipitated  without  an  excess 
of  carbonate  of  potash  or  carbonate  of  soda.  When  an  excess  of  either  of  these 
reagents  is  used  in  its  precipitation,  the  excess  of  the  alkali  decomposes  a  portion  of 
the  metallic  carbonate,  and  bec(Hiies  a  sesqui  or  a  bicarbonate.  If  a  bicarbonate  of 
the  alkali  be  used  to  precipitate  carbonate  of  manganese,  the  precipitant  may  be 
added  in  excess,  and  the  precipitate  exposed  to  the  air  with  impunity.  Manganese 
resembles  the  magnesian  class  of  metals  in  its  carbonate  being  undecomposable  by 
caustic  ammonia;  hence  either  of  the  carbonates  of  the  volatile  alkali  may  be  used 
with  effect  to  precipitate  a  carbonate  of  manganese  that  will  remain  persistent  in 
the  atmosphere.  Carbonate  of  manganese,  when  exposed  to  any  high  temperatuze 
approaching  near  to  redness,  passes  at  once  into  the  black  oxide,  without  apparently 
going  through  iipy  intermediate  state  of  oxidation. — PhU,  Mag.^  June,  1851. 


ON  THE  DETECTION  OF  SULPHUR. 

BY  HB.  J.  W.  BAILEY. 

Dr.  Playfatr's  beautiful  salt,  the  nitroprusside  of  soda,  is  justly  recommended 
.by  its  discoverer  as  the  most  delicate  of  all  tests  for  alkaline  sulphides  [sulphurets].* 
^An  application  of  it,  which  is  very  obvious,  although  not  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Playfiur, 
is  to  employ  it  not  only  as  a  direct  test  for  alkaline  sulphurets,  but  as  an  indirect  oae 

*  See  LonekfUf  Edinburgh,  an4  J)ublin  PhU.Mag.^  voL  zxxvi,  p.  208. 
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for  sulphur  in  anj  of  its  compounds.  Any  mbstanee  contaiiiing  sulplmr  wiH  yidtd 
an  alkaline  sulphuret  if  heated  with  carbonate  ci  soda,  either  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  carbonaceous  matter,  according  as  a  deoxidizing  action  is  or  is  not 
required.  The  magnificent  purple  which  is  then  produced  by  the  addition  of  the 
fused  mass  to  a  drop  of  the  solution  of  the  nitropruBside  will  at  once  proye  the 
presence  of  sulphur.  This  reaction  is  so  easily  obtained,  and  is  so  decisive,  that  the 
nitroprusside  of  soda  must  take  its  place  among  the  most  useful  adjuncts  to  the 
blowpipe  tests.  By  means  of  it,  the  presenee  of  sulphur  in  the  smallest  particles  of 
coagulated  albumen,  horn,  nails,  feathers,  mustard  seed,  &c.,  which  can  be  con^e- 
Aiently  supported  on  a  platinum  wire  for  blowpipe  experiment,  may  be  most  distinctly 
i^own ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  obtained  the  characteristic  purple  tint  in  operating 
upon  a  piece  of  a  single  fibre  of  the  human  hair  less  than  an  inch  in  length. — SUliman's 
Jhumalf  May,  1851.  

ON  BITTER  AUMLOND  WATER. 

BT  M.  ORDNBB. 

Bitter  almond  water  of  constant  compoi^ion  may  be  obtained  artificially  by 
mixing  110  grs.  of  pure  ol  amfgdal  amar.,  deprired  of  prussic  acid,  with  two  ounces 
of  prussic  acid  of  the  Prussian  FharmacopcBia,  two  ounces  of  highly  rectified  spirit 
of  wine,  and  20  ounces  of  water. — Central  Blatt,  No.  23,  1851,  p.  368. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OP  MORPHIA. 

BY  M.  BOBER,  AFOTHECABT  OF  LENZBUBG. 

The  aqueous  extract  of  opium  is  concentrated  by  eyaporation,  and  mixed  witli 
chloride  of  tin,  till  no  further  precipitate  appears.  The  liquid  is  then  allowed  to 
settle,  is  poured  ofi^,  the  precipitate  washed,  and  the  washings  mixed  with  the  poured 
off  liquid.  To  this  mixture  is  then  added  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  which  it 
produces  is  to  be  digested  with  ether,  in  order  to  remove  the  narcotine,  and  then  willi 
alcohol,  as  long  as  the  latter  acquires  a  bitter  taste.  The  alcohd  being  then  partially 
removed  by  distillation,  the  pure  morphia  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  ciystaU. — 
Central  Btatty  No.  23, 1851,  p.  368. 

ON  DRUG  GRINDING. 

BT  MB.  CHABLS8  Y.  HAQNBB,  OV  FHILADEIf  BIA. 

The  twenty-first  volume,  No.  1,  January,  1849,  of  the  American  Jaumd  o/*  Pkar* 
tnacy,  contains  an  interesting  article  on  the  subject  of  Drug  Grinding,  by  Mr.  Red- 
wood. It  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  me,  and  in  conversing  with  different  Druggists  ea 
the  subject,  I  have  been  repeatedly  asked  to  make  known  some  of  the  results  of  my 
experience  in  that  line,  and  to  furnish  some  views  and  observations  on  the  article 
referred  to.  My  experience  has  at  least  been  of  some  duration  ;  I  have  been  pow- 
dering drugs  for  this  city,  man  and  boy,  thirty-nine  years,  having  commenced  it  in 
1812-13.  My  competitors  of  that  day  were  John  Price,  a  perfectly  dependible  tund 
honest  man  in  his  business,  and  an  individual  named  Jack  West.  They  operated 
with  rude  horse-power  mills,  and  quite  primitive  apparatus.  They  will  be  remem- 
bered by  all  the  old  Druggists  and  Apothecaries  of  this  city,  who  will  also  doubtless 
remember,  that  not  long  after  I  commenced  the  business,  I  succeeded  in  raising  the 
standard  of  powders  (in  point  of  fineness)  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  in  this  country 
or  in  Europe,  which  standard  I  was  subsequently  yorcec/  to  reduce  by  dreumstanoei 
which  I  will  state  hereafter. 

One  of  my  earliest  attempts  at  grinding  drugs  was  on  a  lot  of  cream  of  tartar, 
some  6000  lbs.,  for  Dr.  Haral,  an  extensive  druggist  of  that  day.  He  showed  me  the 
article  ground,  wliich  was  about  the  fineness  of  tolerable  coarse  common  table  salt, 
the  custom  then  being  to  pound  it  in  mortars.  He  asked  me  if  I  could  grind  it ;  I 
told  him  I  thought  I  could,  much  finer  than  the  sample,  and  at  a  lower  rate  than  he 
had  previously  paid  (three  cents  per  lb.).  I  procured  teams,  and  hauled  it  to  the 
Falls  of  Schuylkill,  where  I  resided,  and  where  my  fathar  had  some  mills.  Being 
anxious  to  try  the  experiment,  I  commenced  grinding  it  forthwith,  about  sun-down, 
on  a  four  feet  pair  of  mill-stones.  Finding  it  to  grind  easily  and  rapidly,  I  continued 
at  it  until  it  was  finished,  about  the  middle  of  the  night.  By  nine  o'clock  next 
morning,  I  had  it  on  the  doctor's  pavement,  much  to  his  surprise  and  astonishment; 
and  stiU  more  so,  when  he  examined  the  article  and  the  style  of  the  powder,  which 
Was  altogether  different  from^mything  he  had  ever  before  seen.    He  seemed  to  think 
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there  was  some  enchantment  or  magic  about  it,  and  would  not  believe,  until  he  tested 
it  in  yariotts  ways,  that  it  was  his  cream  of  tartar.  After  some  time,  however,  he 
became  perfectly  convinced  of  the  fact,  and  paid  me  liberally  for  the  job.  This  affair 
soon  became  known  to  the  other  Druggists,  and  I  had,  I  believe,  all  their  cream  of 
tartar  to  grind  for  some  six  or  eight  years,  when  my  method  of  grinding  it  became 
known  to  others,  and  only  within  two  or  three  years  past  adopted  in  London.  From 
Mr.  Redwood's  drafts  and  description  of  the  drug-mills  in  London,  and  from  what  I 
have  heard  from  other  sources,  they  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  mill- 
stones in  drug-grinding. 

My  success  in  this  affair  led  me  into  the  business  of  powdering  drugs  generally^ 
and  I  have  been  at  it  ever  since.  I  could,  I  suppose,  enumerate  some  twenty-five  or. 
thirty  competitors  I  have  had  at  different  times,  who  have  been  tempted  to  go  into 
the  business  from  false  and  erroneous  views  of  the  profits  arising  from  it,  which  they 
very  soon  discover  are  all  fallacious  ;  and  they  also  become  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
that  if  they  are  honest  in  their  business — not  dealing  in  drugs— confining  themselves 
entirely  to  a  commission  business,  that  is,  powdering  for  others,  as  I  have,  as  a  matter 
of  caution  and  principle  always  done,  they  will,  from  the  limited  extent  of  the 
business,  make  little  or  nothing  of  it;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  dishonest  and 
fraudulent,  they  are  sooner  or  later  discovered,  and  they  lose  their  character  and 
their  business.    I  have  in  my  time  seen  failures  from  both  these  causes. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  business  in  which  there  are  greater  opportunities,  more 
temptations  to  dishonesty  and  fraud,  and  more  thanklessness— I  may  say  punxshnent 
— ^for  being  honest,  than  in  this  business  of  powdering  drugs.  You  have  not  only  the 
temptations  and  fault-finding  on  one  side  to  resist,  but  you  have  the  punishment  on 
the  other  side.  Often  have  I  been  censured,  and  frequently  made  to  pay  for  losses 
in  powdering  drugs,  which  were  altogether  unavoidable  and  from  no  fault  of  mine, 
but  from  the  nature  and  state  of  the  article  sent  to  me,  which  might  have  been 
avoided  by  adopting  the  plan  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  is  sometimes  pursued 
elsewhere,  of  putting  some  foreign  substance  in  the  article  to  make  up  a  portion  of 
the  loss  in  powdering. 

It  is  perfect  nonsense  to  expect  a  uniform  loss  in  powdering  any  particular  drug, 
with  but  few  exceptions;  cream  of  tartar,  for  instance,  is  one  from  which  there  seems 
to  be  no  evaporation  in  the  process  of  grinding  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  there  was  an  absorption  from  the  atmosphere  sufficient  in  some  cases  to 
increase  the  weight.  In  this  article  I  rarely  lose  more  than  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  one  per  cent.,  and  most  of  that  arises  from  extraneous  substances — nails, 
chips,  and  other  things  we  discover  in  it  and  throw  out.  Mr.  Bedwood  states  that 
the  loss  in  powdering  this  article  in  London,  is  two  per  cent ;  from  the  slow  and 
bungling  manner  in  which  they  grind  it  there,  I  only  wonder  it  is  not  more. 

We  sometimes  receive  vegetable  substances,  roots,  barks,  gums,  &c.,  direct  from 
the  hold  of  a  ship,  or  from  damp  cellars  ;  at  other  times  we  receive  the  same  articles 
from  the  garret  of  a  store,  where  they  may  have  been  for  a  year  or  more.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  expect  the  same  loss  in  both  cases.  Most  of  the  articles  we  powder 
contain  more  or  less  water,  which  we  are  obliged  to  dry  out,  and  if  we  did  not  dry 
them  artificially,  when  we  reduced  them  to  such  minute  particles  as  constitute  a  fine 
powder,  the  water  would  in  a  great  measure  escape  by  evaporation.  This  constitutes 
the  loss  in  powdering  drugs,  at  least  the  great  amount  of  it.  Some  time  back,  I 
received  a  large  lot  of  bayberry  bark  from  a  house  in  this  city,  who  had  bought  it 
without  sufficient  examination,  for  it  had  been  completely  saturated  with  water,  pur- 
posely, I  suppose,  by  some  "  financier  "  to  increase  the  weight.  When  I  opened  it, 
and  saw  the  condition  it  was  in,  I  called  the  attention  of  the  owner  to  it,  but  he  had 
unfortunately  already  paid  for  it.  I  dried  it,  and  it  lost  over  thirty-five  per  cent,  in 
the  drying  alone.  Now  what  a  position  would  I  have  been  in,  had  I  been  restricted 
to  a  loss  of  two  or  three  per  cent.  It  would  have  taken  a  considerable  quantity  of 
what  Mr.  Redwood  facetiously  calls  "  veritable  powder  of  post "  (saw-dust)  to  have 
made  this  matter  straight 

Twenty  years  back  I  attempted  to  unite  to  my  other  operations  that  of  chipping 
and  grinding  dye  woods,  and  ground  in  all  from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  for  different 
parties;  and  although  the  wood  appeared  to  be  dry,  it  lost  over  two  hundred  pounds 
on  each  ton,  caused  by  evaporation  on  being  cut  into  fine  chips  across  the  grain  of 
the  wood.  Of  course  I  received  the  usual  amount  of  "  rowing  up"  for  making  such 
losses;  so  much  so  that  I  became  heartily  sick  of  the  business,  and  sold  out,  at  half 
the  cost,  the  apparatus  I  had  erected. 

It  is  customary  to  remedy  this  difficulty,  not  with  "  powder  of  post,"  but  "  aqua 
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ybnt"  Under  the  pretence  that  it  improves  the  qnality,  water  is  freely  used,  not 
only  to  make  good  the  loss,  but  a  little  further,  and  the  consumer  is  made  to  pay  a 
pretty  high  price  for  water.  I  have  seen  barrels  of  chipped  wood  that  have  laid  some 
time  in  a  store,  fall  short  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  the  marked  weight.  I 
think  it  is  a  fraudulent  and  useless  custom.  K  the  article  is  really  improved  by  the 
operation  (which  I  very  much  doubt),  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  every  dye-house  ; 
let  the  consumer  water  it  as  much  as  he  chooses— let  the  dealer  sell  him  wood,  not 
water,  and  charge  accordingly,  and  let  the  chipper  be  a  '<  hewer  of  wood;"  but  have 
some  compassion  on  him,  and  do  not  also  make  him  a  **  drawer  of  water." 

The  important  article  of  opium  comes  to  us  in  very  different  conditions.  I  believe 
it  is  the  general  custom  of  the  Druggists  to  keep  this  article  in  their  cellars  to 
prevent  its  drying  and  losing  weight;  some,  however,  do  not,  particularly  when  it 
is  intended  to  be  powdered  ;  of  course  the  loss  in  the  former  must  necessarily  be 
greater  than  in  the  latter  instance,  and  it  would  be  perfectly  unreasonable,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  bind  the  powderer  to  a  regular  per  centage  of  loss  in 
powdering  opium.  I  have  been  informed,  and  I  believe  correctly,  that  there  exists 
in  some  other  places  a  conventional  rule  of  six  per  cent,  in  powdering  opium;  so  fiur 
as  I  remember,  I  rarely,  if  ever,  powder  it  at  a  less  loss  than  eight  per  cent.,  and 
sometimes  as  great  as  twenty  per  cent.  I  have  examined  my  books  in  reference  to 
the  last  twelve  lots  of  opiimi  powdered,  and  find  they  amount  to  165  lbs.  12  ozs. 
received,  i^nd  142  lbs.  2  oz.  returned;  the  least  loss  eight  per  cent,  and  the  greatest 
near  twenty  per  cent.,  the  average  being  14  lbs.  5  ozs.  per  cent.  Mr.  Redwood  gives 
the  average  loss  in  powdering  this  article  in  London  at  14  lbs.  14  ozs.  on  the  112  lbs., 
the  greatest  eighteen  and  the  least  six  per  cent. 

It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  any  Druggist  to  ascertain  the  loss  in  drying 
any  particular  lot  of  opium,  by  cutting  a  portion  into  very  small  pieces,  and  drying 
it  sufficiently  to  make  a /ne  powder.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  simple  method  of 
ascertaining  the  fact,  I  have  met  with  instances  (not  many,  to  be  sure,  and  none 
lately),  where  persons  have  sent  their  opium  elsewhere  to  be  powdered,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  of  the  loss  being  less  than  I  made.  Perhaps  I  might  have  satisfied 
them  had  I  made  use  of  the  *^  powder  of  post,"  or  something  else,  which  is  and  must 
be  done  by  every  one  who  powders  ordinary  opium  at  a  loss  of  only  six  per  cent. 
This,  however,  I  never  have  done,  and  never  will  do.  I  do  not  profess  more  honesty 
than  my  neighbours  ;  but  if  I  hail  no  scruples  on  the  subject,  I  can  imagine  a  case 
where  I  might  make  myself  amenable  to  justice  as  a  participant  in  causing  the 
death  of  a  fellow-being,  whose  life  might  be  lost  for  the  want  of  a  proper  article  being 
administered.  I  repeat,  if  there  were  no  other  motives,  I  would  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  make  mywlf  liable  to  such  a  charge.  Opium  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  drugs  that  pass  through  my  hands.  Every  Physician,  Druggist, 
and  Apothecary,  knows  the  importance  of  having  it  right,  and,  so  far  as  it  depends 
on  me,  it  shall  be  right,  be  the  loss  in  powdering  what  it  may. 

With  a  conventional  loss  of  six  per  cent,  there  can  be  no  uniformity  in  the  article. 
A  powderer  receives  a  lot  of  opium  so  dry  that  it  only  loses  six  per  cent,  in  powder- 
ing. He  receives  another  lot  that  loses  twenty  per  cent.  To  bring  the  loss  on  the 
latter  to  the  same  as  the  former,  he  must  put  in  fourteen  per  cent,  of  adulteration, 
and  then  you  liave  one  article  fourteen  per  cent,  less  in  efficiency  than  the  other. 
From  some  cause  unknown  to  me,  the  consumption  of  powdered  opium  has  greatly 
increased  in  the  last  five  years,  and  seems  to  be  increasing  annually,  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  quantities  I  powder. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  must  not  by  any  means  be  inferred  that  I  have 
ever  been  asked  by  any  Druggists  to  adulterate  their  opium;  this  has  never  been 
the  casa  The  only  effect  has  been  very  frequent  and  severe  scoldings  about  the 
loss  ;  but  I  have  got  used  to  these,  and  always  look  for  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Indeed,  I  have  long  been  satisfied  that  there  are  very  wrong  impressions  prevailing 
on  the  subject  of  adulteration  of  drugs  in  this  city,  at  least  as  it  regards  those  kin(£ 
that  pass  through  my  hands.  I  have  no  interest  in  this  matter ;  my  business  is  to 
powder  all  articles  sent  to  me,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  I  neither  buy  nor  sell  drugs 
— ^know  little  or  nothing  about  their  cost  or  value,  and  whether  they  be  adulterate 
or  not  is  of  no  pecuniary  interest  to  me.  I  am,  therefore,  perfectly  disinterested, 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  assert  positively,  that  for  many  years  past  I  have 
not  been  asked  by  any  Druggists  to  adulterate  any  of  their  drugs.  I  often  receive 
articles  to  powder  that  I  think  are  not  very  good,  and  often  receive  mixtures  of  the 
same  article  to  powder  together.  For  instance,  a  Druggist  may  have  rhubarb  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  send  me  some  of  a  lighter  colour  to  be  mixed  and  powdered  with  it. 
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Again,  I  sometimes  reoeive  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  bark  to  be  powdered, 
together-^-these  things  are  of  freqnent  occurrence—but  as  to  adulterating  drugs  with 
a  foreign  substance,  nerer.  I  know  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  suspicion 
^revaiSng  among  certain  Druggists  on  this  subject.  A  suspects  B,  and  B  suspects 
A,  but  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  hare  no  hesitation  in  saying  they  are  all 
mistaken.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  what  is  done  in  other  estabHshments  ;  I  only 
fli^de  to  my  own  operations.  Some  years  ago  a  powdering  establishment  was  in 
operation  here,  and  failed  from  one  of  the  causes  I  silluded  to  before,  which  it  is  easy 
to  comprehend,  when  I  mention  that  on  its  being  broken  up,  one  of  the  hands  came 
tome  for  employment ;  of  course  he  could  do  everything—powder  this,  powder 
tbat,  and  grind  t'other — ^never  had  any  difficulty  except  in  one  thing,  and  that  waa 
*^  grinding  cream  tartar.**  I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  this,  knowing  it  to  be  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  drugs  to  powder;  and  on  asking  him  what  the 
difficulty  was,  he  replied,  quite  innocently,  *^  The  alum  always  stuck  the  stones  fast" 
Here  was  the  secret;  it  seems  it  was  the  custom  of  the  concern  to  grind  alum  with 
their  cream  tartar,  and  I  saw  in  a  moment  the  whole  cause  of  this  man's  trouble  and 
difficulty.  Now  I  haye  not  the  slightest  idea  that  this  was  erer  done  by  the  order 
er  with  the  knowledge  of  any  respectable  Druggist  of  this  city.  I  haye  frequently 
heard  (and  I  believe  it  is  notorious)  of  this  being  extensively  practised  elsewhere^ 
hat  this  is  the  only  instance  that  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of  its  being  done  in  this  dty. 

It  has  frequently  struck  me  as  something  singular,  that  in  the  manufacture  of  blue 
mast,  I  have  never,  in  any  instance,  been  asked  or  required  lyy  any  one  to  make  it  of 
less  proportion  than  one-third  mercury.  I  have  seen  published  at  different  times, 
here  and  in  New  York,  analyses  of  different  manufacturers'  make,  foreign  and 
domestic,  greatly  fiUling  short  of  their  due  proportion  of  mercury  ;  yet,  strange  to 
•ay,  I  have  been  making  it  for  years  past — have  made  tons  of  it — ^the  druggists  send 
me  all  the  materials  to  make  it  of,  and  in  no  single  instance  has  it  ever  come  to  me  in 
any  other  proportion  than  one-third  of  mercury.  Here  again,  I  have  no  interest  in 
this  matter.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  me,  pecuniarily,  whether  it  comes  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-third,  one-fourth,  or  one-fifth  mercury.  I  do  not  deal  in  the  article, 
and  I  merely  mention  this  in  proof  of  what  I  hare  before  stated  as  to  the  general 
correctness  of  the  Druggists  of  this  city.  Blue  mass  of  my  raanuihcture  is  in  many 
hands— scattered  in  every  direction— it  is  no  great  difficulty  to  make  an  analysis  ^ 
it,  and  I  feariessly  challenge  investigation  in  proof  of  what  I  have  stated  above. 

In  speaking  of  the  adulteration  of  drugs,  I  do  not  include  those  that  come  under 
the  head  of  *' spices."  In  these,  h«re  and  everywhere,  there  is  the  most  vile  and 
abominable  system  of  adulteration  prevailing — ^not  with  Druggists,  however.  I 
grind  spices  for  many  of  them,  and  am  never  required  to  adulterate  them,  except  in 
ooe  articl(^-  ginger.  To  satisfy  some  of  their  customers,  they  are  sometimes  obUged 
te  furnish  a  common  and  cheaper  article  of  ginger.  On  these  occasions,  and  they 
are  rare,  I  grind  a  portion  of  com  with  it,  but  it  is  done  openly,  tdways,  I  believe; 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  purchaser,  and  sold  as  a  common  or  adulterated  article. 
HsM  is  the  only  exception  in  spices  or  anything  dse  that  I  am  required  to  adulterate. 
With  but  two  exceptions,  I  do  not  grind  for  the  grocers  ;  they  can  get  their  sj^ces 
ground  cheaper  than  I  can  grind  them.  Some  of  the  **  spioe-grinders,"  for  instance, 
will  grind  a  single  bag  of  pepper  for  nearly  what  it  costs  me  to  send  for  and  return 
it,  and  I  beUeve,  make  well  out  at  that ;  perhaps  some  of  them  would  even  pay  for 
ibe  privilege  of  grinding  it,  if  it  were  not  for  appearances.  They  understand  all 
about  "  powder  of  post,"  and  the  good  natured  public  are  made  to  swallow  a  great 
many  things  they  little  dream  of.  Let  us  accompany  one  of  our  worthy  epicurean 
eitizens  to  his  dinner,  and  see  what  he  dines  on.  He  has  a  good  beef-steak  before 
him,  and  puts  in  his  plate  a  yellow  substance  composed  of  mustard,  turmeric,  meal, 
and  cayenne  pepper.  He  likes  cayenne,  and  sprinkles  over  his  steak  ground  dye 
woods,  cake  meal,  pepper,  Yenetian  red,  Spanish  brown  and  the  lik&  Perhaps  he 
takes  a  fancy  also  to  Uack  pepper ;  here  no  one  can  t^  what  he  gets — anything  is 
good  enough  to  make  black  pepper,  the  sweepings  of  the  mill,  old  damaged  rice  fUUl 
of  insects,  cake  meal  (that  is  flax  seed  after  the  (nl  is  expressed  from  it),  mustard 
brand,  &c.  &c.  Then  comes  the  dessert — ^pies,  custards,  ftc,  flavoured  with  cloves, 
cinnamon,  allspice,  mace,  nutmegs,  with  all  their  tuxompanimeHte,  too  ^  numerous  to 
mention;*'  and  finishes  his  dinner  with  some  beautifhlly  coloured  strawberry  ioe 
eieam,  in  which  he  sends  .after  the  rest  a  very  pretty  extract  or  solution  of  bugs 
(eochined),  a  nauseous  little  insect,  and  our  worthy  friend  arises  from  his  table  with 
the  comfortable  feeling  of  having  made  a  very  good  dinner.  It  must,  at  least,  be 
admitted,  he  has  had  a  Tery  oonanderahle  vwiety. 
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Mustard  brand  is  a  favourite  article  among  spice  manufacturers  for  adulterating 
black  pepper.  It  is  all  very  well  if  it  is  consumed  before  a  certain  time,  but  let  it 
stand  a  &w  months,  and  then  few  persons  will  have  the  courage  to  put  their  noses  in 
the  pepper  box.  It  contains  a  great  quantity  of  oil,  which  soon  becomes  rancid; 
and  as  offensive  as  old  rancid  mustard  is,  when  it  is  incorporated  with  pepper,  it  is  ten 
times  worse. 

In  regard  to  the  qualities  of  drugs  that  pass  through  my  hands,  there  was  un- 
doubtedly a  very  great  change — I  might,  perhaps,  say,  revolution—on  the  institution 
of  the  C<^lege  of  Pharmacy  of  this  city.  I  remember  it  well.  I  was  in  full  operation 
at  the  time,  and  had  good  opportunities  of  seeing  the  effect  produced  ;  and  ever  since 
that  time,  the  large  bulk  of  the  drags  I  have  to  do  with,  are  far  si:^>erior  to  what 
tiiey  had  previously  been.  The  institution  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  was  about 
the  same  period  of  the  introduction  of  quinine  into  general  use.  Previous  to  that 
time,  I  powdered  immense  quantities  of  Peruvian  bark — 1000  lbs.  where  I  now  do 
60.  The  great  bulk  of  it  was  a  miserable  spurious  article,  such  as  no  respectable 
INraggist  of  this  day  would  touch.  I  rarely  see  it  now.  Nearly  all  the  bark  I 
powder  now  is  of  the  best  qualities  ;  and  so  with  other  articles— jalap  and  rhubarb 
for  instance—'both  o£  which  hare  gieatly  decreased  in  the  quantity  powdered,  but 
improved  in  the  quality. 

Every  experienced  I>ruggist  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  powdered  drugs 
has  greatly  decreased  in  tfiis  dty,  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this  ;  the  principal  one,  perhaps,  is  that  extracts  and  other  pre- 
parations have  taken  tiMS  place  of  powders,  but  I  believe  their  sale  has  not  decreased 
in  the  same  proportion  in  other  cities.  There  is  a  special  reason  for  this,  and  that 
has  been  the  superior  fineness  of  ihear  powders.  I  aliude  now  to  their  fineness  of 
division,  not  thdr  purity.  Twenty  years  back  ours  were  superior  to  theirs,  but  as 
I  stated  before,  I  was/orced  to  reduce  the  standard  about  fifteen  years  since,  and  I 
will  now  explain  how  it  came  about  For  a  period  of  about  sixteen  years  I  had 
pretty  much  a  monc^oly  of  the  powdaring  for  this  city,  and  during  all  that  time  had 
a  regular  list  of  prices,  precisely  the  same  as  they  existed  in  New  York,  and  from 
which  I  never  deviated.  My  establishment  was  then,  and  is  now,  of  sufficient  capa- 
city to  powder  in  five  months  steady  work,  all  the  drugs  that  are  required  to  be 
powdered  in  this  city  in  a  year»  luid,  with  the  prices  I  then  received  I  could  success- 
fully compete  with  any  one,  and  produce  powders  equal  to  any  other  place  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  reducing  powders  to  any  required  degree  of  fineness ; 
the  coly  question  with  me  is,  will  it  pay  ?  About  fifteen  years  since  I  had  some 
eompetitors,  who  in  order  to  obtain  'business,  reduced  the  prices,  at  the  same  time 
reducing  in  a  much  greater  ratio  the  quality  or  standard  of  the  powders.  The  Brag- 
gists  insisted  on  my  chargsi^  the  same  as  they  diarged.  I  resisted  as  long  as  I 
could,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  give  up,  and  the  only  thing  I  could  do  in  self-defence 
was,  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  my  standard  of  fineness  ;  and  as  it  appeared  to  me 
the  Druggists  l^en  cared  more  for  cost  than  quality,  all  I  could  do  was  to  accommo- 
date them.  It  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to  reduce  drugs  to  a  certain  degree 
q£  fineness,  but  to  go  beyond  that  a  the  trouble.  The  hard  work  and  time  employed 
increases  in  geometrical  progression  in  proportion  to  their  fineness.  If  one  takes  a 
hammer,  for  instanoe,  and  strikes  a  stone,  he  breaks  it  into  two  pieces— it  will  take 
two  blows  to  break  it  into  four— ^fb&r  blows  to  break  it  into  eight  pieoes,  and  so  on. 
The  time  and  labour  of  reducing  a  substaace  to  a  million  of  particles  is  little  com- 
pared to  what  is  requhred  to  reduce  that  million  to  twenty  millions  of  particles.  It 
was  entirely  impossible  for  me  to  put  this  additional  labour  on  an  article  and  receive 
no  more  for  it  than  my  competitors,  who  could  powder  in  then?  way  lOO  lbs.  in  the 
same  time  and  with  the  same  force  and  poifer  that  it  took  me  to  powder  10  lbs. 
This  is  the  whole  story,  and  accounts  for  the  inferior  fineness  of  our  powders  for 
some  years  past.  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  bring  up  the  standard.  The  Druggists 
are  becoming  aware  of  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
I  shall  succeed  or  not.  I  suppose  the  superiority  of  fine  over  coarse  powders,  in  the 
practice  of  medidne  is  universally  admitted,  and  that  the  same  rale  that  applies  to 
mercury  in  blue  pill  applies  also  to  them  ;  that  is,  the  more  minute  the  particles, 
the  more  surface  they  present  for  the  actitm  of  the  stomach. 

I  intended  to  have  noticed  in  detail  Mr.  Redwood's  article,  and  hiave  much  more  to 
say  on  the  subject  i  bul>  I  feel  that  1  have  already  taken  up  too  much  space,  and 
may,  perbi^^,  aimieday  resume  the  aulgect. — Ameriecm.  Jowmal  t^  Fharmaey. 
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ON  THE  DETECTION  AND  QUANTITATIVE  DETERBIINATION  OF 
STEABIC  ACID  IN  BEES'  WAX. 

BT  A.  OYEKBECK. 

No  accurate  method  of  detennining  the  quantity  of  stearic  acid  in  bees'  wax  haa 
hitherto  been  pointed  out.  The  means  heretofore  employed  are  either  insufficient  or 
impracticable;  to  the  latter  class  may  be  referred  those  proposed  by  Lebel,  in  the 
Journal  de  Chimie  M£d,  JBqually  unsatisfactory  is  the  test  of  mixing  an  alcoholic 
decoction  of  the  suspected  wax,  deprived  of  its  insoluble  residue  by  decantation,  with 
acetate  of  lead,  or  by  directly  boiling  the  wax  with  the  acetate. 

If  the  proportion  of  stearic  acid  be  considerable,  it  is  easily  and  safely  discovered 
by  boiling  with  alcohol  and  testing  the  solution  with  litmus  f  if,  however,  the  pro- 
portion be  but  small,  this  test  is  not  sufficiently  delicate.  Before  proceeding  to 
make  direct  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  discovepng  a  new  method,  applicable  in 
all  cases,  the  author  found  it  advisable  to  make  a  ft  w  preliminary  indirect  experi- 
ments. A  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  one  part  (5ii)  in  fifty  parts  (12^$)  of 
distilled  water  was  prepared  and  divided  in  two  equal  parts,  each  separately  boiled, 
and  to  the  one  a  small  piece  (fifteen  grains)  of  stearic  acid  added,  and  to  the  other 
a  small  piece  Oj)  of  pure  bees'  wax.  In  the  first  case  an  abundant  froth  imme- 
diately appeared  with  the  simultaneous  development  of  carbonic  acid:  not  so  in  the 
latter  case.  After  two  minutes  both  vessels  were  removed  from  the  fire  and  allowed 
to  cool.  The  liquid  containing  the  wax  was  of  a  mucilaginous  nature,  and  assumed, 
at  40^  C.  the  consistence  of  a  cohesive  glue  ;  at  33°  C.  it  congealed  to  a  tremulous 
jelly,  which  consistence  it  also  retain^  afterwards.  The  decoction  with  wax 
retained,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  its  original  fluidity;  the  small  particles  of 
wax  suspended  in  it  united,  when  left  standing,  into  a  cake,  which  was  removed  from 
the  surface,  washed  with  water,  pressed  between  blotting-paper  and  then  weighed. 
It  had  lost  nothing  in  weight,  and  its  external  appearance,  its  melting  point  and 
solubility  in  boiling  alcohol  had  all  remained  unchanged.  The  liquid  freed  from  the 
wax  was  left  to  crystallize,  and  thus  the  originally  employed  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  soda  was  re-obtained. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  experiment  is  that  such  a  diluted  solution  of 
soda  (1.50),  which  speedily  saponifies  the  stearic  acid,  exercises  absolutely  no  in- 
fiuence  on  bees'  wax. 

The  gelatinous  mass  obtained  by  saponifying  the  stearic  acid  was  further  mix^ 
with  six  ounces  of  alcohol  of  0.82  sp.  gr.,  which  dissolved  it  at  25°  C,  and  yielded  a 
clear  liquid. 

A  second  experiment  was  made  to  determine  the  action  of  cold  alcohol  upon  pure 
bees'  wax.  One  drachm  of  the  latter  was  left  in  contact,  for  twelve  hours,  with  two 
ounces  of  alcohol  of  0.82  sp.  gr.,  and  frequently  shaken;  the  alcohol  was  then  filtered 
and  evaporated.  Not  a  trace  of  a  residue  remained  behind.  The  bees'  wax  was, 
therefore,  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol. 

These  results,  with  the  facts  already  known,  suggested  to  the  author  an  accurate 
method  of  detecting  the  presence,  and  of  determining  the  quantity,  of  stearic  acid 
in  bees'  wax,  in  all  cases  even  when  the  proportion  of  the  stearic  acid  is  only  two 
per  cent.  An  undetermined  quantity  of  wax  to  be  tested  is  boiled  for  one  or  two 
miimtes  with  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (prepared  with  distilled 
water)  of  the  above-mentioned  strength  (1.50).  If  stearic  acid  be  present  an 
abundant  froth  immediately  appears  with  the  simultaneous  development  of  carbonic 
acid.  According  to  the  greater  or  less  proportion  of  stearic  acid  the  ley  assumes  on 
cooling,  a  mucous,  lubricous  or  gelatinOus  consistence,  or  congeals  throughout  into  a 
solid  mass.  One  fiftieth  part  of  stearic  acid  in  the  wax  imparts  to  the  ley  a  marked 
mucous  condition.  If  the  wax  be  pure,  the  ley  retains,  even  when  cold,  its  original 
fluidity. 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  stearic  acid  the  author  at  first  proceeded  in  the 
following  manner: — The  expelled  carbonic  acid  was  conducted  into  lime-water,  and 
the  proportion  of  stearic  acid  calculated  from  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime; 
considering,  however,  the  circumstance  that  in  case  of  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
soda  only  neutral  stearate  of  soda  would  be  formed.  The  flask  for  boiling  must  be 
as  capacious  as  possible,  and  the  tube  for  conducting  the  gas  moderately  wide  ;  and 
before  assuming  the  curve  into  the  horizontal  direction  it  must  also  rise  for  some 
distance  vertically,  on  account  of  the  reaction  taking  place  very  suddenly,  and  the 
mixture  producing  an  abundant  froth. 
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Although  this  method  ofkn  no  difficulty  tar  experienced  Chemists,  it  appeared 
still  advisable  to  find  a  more  simple  one,  which  may  he  accessible  for  every  trades- 
man. The  wax  having  been  boiled  with  the  ley,  as  above  stated,  cold  alcohol  is 
added  until  the  saponaceous  jelly  is  dissolved,  becomes  quite  clear  and  remains  so 
even  when  cold.  The  wax  is  generally  precipitated  immediately  in  flakes,  because 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  falls  directly  below  60°  C.  on  the  addition  of  the  cold 
alcohol,  or  separates  very  soon,  and  it  is  then  removed  from  the  soap-spirit  by 
filtration  through  coarse  canvas  with  pressure,  then  washed  with  warm  water  in 
order  to  remove  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  which  might  have  been  simul- 
taneously precipitated  by  the  alcohol,  pressed  again,  and  weighed.  The  loss  of 
weight  indicates  the  proportion  of  stearic  acid. — ArcMv.  der  Pharmacies  April,  1851, 
p.  54. 


ON  THE  ASHES  OF  CINCHONA  BARKS. 

BT  A.  PUTTFASCKEN. 

The  various  sorts  of  cinchona  barks  have  often  been  made  the  subject  of  chemical 
examination,  but  no  experiments  exist  to  corroborate  or  to  refute  the  hypothesis — 
that  with  the  increase  of  the  alkaloids  in  the  barks,  the  proportion  of  lime  diminishes. 
Although  the  present  experiments  *  do  not  definitively  settle  the  question,  yet  they 
speak  much  for  the  truth  of  it.  The  quantities  employed  for  the  analysis  varied  from 
one  drachm  to  ten  drachms;  but  as  the  examination  of  the  ashes  was  abbreviated  in 
order  to  determine  a  certain  point,  these  small  quantities  were  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  The  greater  number  of  barks  were  taken  iVom  the  collection  of  the 
Chemico-Pharmaceutical  Institution  of  Jena,  and  had  been  obtained  in  part  from 
Michal  and  Apel,  of  Schweinfurt,  and  from  Briickner,  Lampe,  and  Co.,  of  Leipzig, 
both  in  former  years  and  more  recently,  and  in  part  also  from  the  collection  of  Von 
Bergen,  through  whose  kindness  they  came  into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Wackenroder 
during  the  meeting  of  German  Naturalists  and  Physicians  in  Hamburg. 

All  the  specimens  of  bark  had,  moreover,  been  selected  by  Prof.  Schleiden,  and,  as 
far  as  it  was  possible,  correctly  determined  by  him.  Before  incineration  they  were 
coarsely  triturated  and  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  heat  of  a  room-stove,  so  that 
they  could  be  considered  as  perfectly  dry.  The  incineration  was  performed  in  a 
platinum  crucible  placed  in  a  Hessian  crucible.  It  was  effected  slowly,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  process  a  very  slight  heat  only  was  used,  so  that  only  traces  of  caustic 
lime  were  generated.  The  ashes  were  uniformly  weighed,  after  the  covered  crucible 
had  been  allowed  to  get  cool  for  half  an  hour.  They  were  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  lime  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid  as  oxalate  of  lime.  After  being  well 
washed  and  dried,  the  latter  was  burnt^  together  with  the  filter,  and  then  slightly 
heated  to  redness  in  the  platinum  capsule.  The  weight  of  the  ashes  of  the  filter  was 
subtracted.  The  colour  of  the  ashes  was  observed  in  order  to  indicate  the  large 
proportion  of  manganese  in  some  barks,  which  were  coloured  of  a  beautiful  green  by 
the  manganate  of  potash.  The  proportion  of  the  alkaloids,  added  for  the  sake  of 
comparison,  is  taken  from  the  Monograph  of  Y.  Bergen,  and  from  the  EncyklopSdit 
der  NaturaUen  und  Rohrwaarenkunde  of  J.  and  E.  Ma^iny  (Quedlinburg  and  Leipzig, 
1843).  The  synopsis  of  the  proportions  of  ashes  and  of  lime  in  the  coarser,  middling, 
and  thin  barks,  corroborates  the  statements  of  Staffel  with  regard  to  the  horse- 
chestnut  and  wallnut-tree  (vide  Archie,  Bd.  64,  p.  1  and  129),  namely,  that  the 
younger  organs  of  one  and  the  same  plant  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  inorganic 
substances,  than  the  same  organs  do  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  vegetation,  sup* 
posing  the  same  quantities  (by  weight)  of  the  perfectly  dried  parts  of  the  plant  to  be 
compared  with  one  another. 

*  The  present  experiments  have  long  been  designed  by  us,  as  it  appeared  verv  probable  that 
the  proportion  of  alkaloids  in  cinchona  barks  stood  in  some  relation  to  that  of  tne  ashes.  The 
experiments,  however,  were  deferred  firom  the  want  of  a  standard  by  which  to  be  guided  in  the 
investigation.  Bat  Mr.  Stafifell  has  lately  made  some  exjMsriments  with  two  indigenous 
trees,  which  may  aid  in  arriving  at  correct  resnlts  in  the  examination  of  cinchona  bark.  The 
experiments  of  Mr.  Puttfarcken  were  performed  with  the  greatest  care  in  our  laboratory,  and 
may  be  relied  upon  as  correct. — H.  Wackenroder, 

YOL.  XI.  K 
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WA3ME  enrCHONA  lABKS. 

P«w      1 

Pes. 

Per- 

Pe. 

than  of  the  Bull  tnti  wnrefr  whntce  k 

emt^'eof^i^ 

centageof 
Cauitic 

centage  oflcentage  of 
Carfewiate    Cavadc 

CoIoaroftfaeaiAM. 

wusbumed. 

AtbiSia 

o£  Lime 

Lime  in 

of  Lime 

Lime  in 

the  Bark. 

in  the 
Bull. 

the  Bark. 

in  the 
Aahce. 

theAdiea. 

1.  C%ma  earibaea  (from  Pro- 

fessor Martms)   

3.1 

3 

1.68 

96 

53.7 

I)ark  green 

2.  Ckmaeanb(sea(Bt:L.StCo,y 

1.5 

IJi 

0.67 

79 

44.2 

Greyish  brown 

3.  C%.  not»  BraxU,  fiat  pieces 

(Br.  L.  &Co.,  1846)   

1.3 

1.2 

0.67 

92 

51.5 

Grey 

4.  China  nova  Brazil,    quills 

(Br.  L.  &Co.,  1846)    

5.  0u  nova  Brazil  (uncertain 

2.3 

1.8 

l.Ol 

78 

41.7 

Light  grey 

whence  obtained)   

2.6 

1.6 

0.89 

62 

85.8 

Black 

6.  C%.  Tecamez  (Br.  L.  &  Co. 

1846) 

7.9 

6.6 

3.7 

84 

47 

White 

7.  CL  nova  iSwrm.  (uncertain 

whence  obtained)    ...^.... 

2.7 

2 

1.1 

74 

4L4 

Beddkhgrey 

1            1            t 

1 
of  a  large  proportion  of 
ban  that  of  theUme,  ai 

potash.   The  determination  of  th< 
•  the  former  oontaiAed  small  flragnu 

3  ashes,  t 

herefore 

,islessc 

m^oto 

BASl 

:s  coNT. 

kiNiNai 

}XNCBOS 

flNlfi. 

8.  China   ruMginosa,   thick 

broken    quills    and    flat 

pieces  a  (Br.  L.  &  Co.)  ... 
9.  Ch  Tvbig,  Michal  et  Apel, 

2.6 

2.3 

1.29 

,     ^ 

52.6 

White 

! 

identical  with  Maracaibo 

2.3 

2.2 

1.23 

95 

53.2 

White 

rfironi  ScnzGD.  j*»«  •••••«•••••  • 

10.  jRje«cfo  Zoora,    thin   quills 

(uncertain    whence     ob- 

3.3 

2.1 

1.18 

64 

35.8 

Grey 

tained)  

11.  China  Loxa,  middling  sized 

quills  h  (Br.  L.  &  Co.,  1846) 
12.  Ch,  Loxa,  middling  sized 

2.7 

1.1 

0.61 

41 

22.9 

Dark  green 

quills  with  coating  [iTnute] 

1.6 

1.3 

0.73 

87 

48.7 

Very  green 

(Br.L,&Co.,  1846)    

13.  Ch,  Loxa,  middling  sized 

oniTlfl  rV.  Berijren'i  

I 

0.8 

0.45 

60 

X\  ft 

Greyish  green 

14.  Ch,  Loxoy  thick  semi-cylin- 

00,9 

drical  quills  (V.  Bergen).., 
15.  C/i.  7««Faff«to,withlichen, 

1.6 

1.4 

0.78 

91 

50.9 

Greyish  brown 

thin  quills  c  (source  un- 

4.9 

3.9 

2.18 

79 

43.2 

known) 

16.  CK  Ten  PaWda  (Br.  L.  & 

Co.,  1846) 

2 

1.4 

0.78 

69 

AA  R 

Grey 

17.  Ch,  ffuamalies,  flat  pieces  d 

UO.U 

(Bir.L.&Co.,  1846)   

1.5 

;    1.4 

;   0.78 

90 

50.4 

Grey 

|I8.  Ch.   Huamalies,  middling 

sized  quills  (Br.  L.  &  Co, 

1.7 

i     1-^ 

0.84 

86 

48.2 

Grey 

1846). 

19.  Ch  Huamalies,  thin  quills 

(Br.  L.  &  Co.,  1846) 

20.  Ch,  Huamalies,  very  thin 

1.8 

1.2 

0.67 

67 

37.5 

Grey 

quills  (V.  Bergen) 

21.  Ch.    Huamalies,    middUng 

1.9 

1.8 

1U)1 

96 

53.8 

Grey 

sized  quills  (V.Bergen).., 
22.   Ch.   HuamtOies,   hurger 

1.9 

i.a 

0.73 

66 

>   36.9 

Grey 

broken  quills  (V.  Bergen) 

2.8 

2.1 

1.18 

87 

48.7 

White 

23.  Lima  Oiina  (source  uncer- 

tain)   

3.1 

9.1 

1.18 

65 

36.4 

Grey 

24.  Huanuco  China,  thin  quills  e 

(V.  Bergen) 

1.5 

0.5 

0.28 

32 

17.9 

Dark  green 

\    '    •    *'*»*©v**y. •••••.••.. ..••».. 
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OH  VBi  ASBIS  or  onrosoiTA  basks. 


Idl 


Name  of  the  Bark  and  aouice  wbcnce  it 
waa  obtained. 


eeatageof 
Aaha  in 
the  Bark. 


25.  Cbma  Huanuco  (Br.  L.  & 
Co.,  1846) 

26.  China  Muanvco,  imddlmg 
sized  tubes  (V.  Bergen)... 

27.  Ch,  Huan.  electa  (Br.  L.  & 
Co.,  1838) 


Frw      eenugf  of  centage  of 


Carbonate 
of  Lime 
in  the 
Bark. 


1.3 
1.8 
1.9 


0.5 
0.7 
0.7 


Cauatic 
Lime  in 
the  Bark. 


Pei-    ^ 

eentagvor  eentage  of 


Carbonate 
of  Lime 
in  the 
Ashes. 


0.28 
0.39 
0.39 


Caustic 
Lime  m 
the 


38 
37 
35 


Colour  of  the  Ashes. 


21.3 
20*7 
19.6 


28.  CKt 


BABXS  tOSTTAJBtaO  4|UUUIIE. 

Ch,  regia?  very  thin  quills/ 
(Br.  L.  &  Co.) : 

29.  Ch,  regia  tectUy  middling 
sized  quiUfl  (Br.  L.  &  Co) 

30.  Ch,  regia  s.  epiderm.,  the, 
largesi,  brondest,  flst  piece, 
with  little  brown  coatmg 
(Br.L.&Co.) 

31.  Ch,  regia  s,  epiderm,  (source 
unknown) 

33.  Ch,  regia  a,  epiderwL,  rery 
thin  met  pieces  (Br.L.&€o.) 

BABKS  CONTAININO  BOTH  CINCHOMINE  AlTD  QUZNUJTB. 

33.  C%.  mftrc,  flat  pieces  ^r  (Br. 
L.  &  Ca,  1846) 

34.  Ch,  flav,  duroy  thinnest 
quills  A  (Br.  L.&  Co.)    ... 

35.  China flav.  dura  (V. Bergen) 

36.  Ch,  fittv,  dura,  flat  barks 


2.8 

1.4 

0.78 

50 

28 

0.7 

0.5 

a28 

71 

39.8 

0.6 

0.5 

0.28 

92 

51.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.23 

^ 

51.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.17 

75 

42 

37. 


(Br.  L.  &  Co.)  . 


Ch,  Hav.  dura,  middling 
sized  quills  (source  un- 
certain)  

38.  (7/^.  ^ava^~6ro5a,  fragments 
and  spUnfers  of  fiat  large 
pieces  i  (Michal  &  Apel)... 

39.  Chflava  fibrosa^  flat  quills 
(Bergen)  

40.  Ob  tfotMi^SftroM,  rery  thin 
quius  (Br.  L.  &  Co.)  

41.  CSb.>toD0/fewa,  aflat  piece 
with  coatii^  (Br.  L.&  Ca) 


2.7 

3.1 
1.3 

2.5 


1.5 

2.1 
1.8 

1.7 
2Jb 


2.3 

2.9 
1.2 

1.6 


1.4 

1.8 
1.7 
1.4 
1.7 


1.29 

1.63 
0.67 

0.90 


0.78 

1.01 
0.95 
0.78 
a.95 


83 

94 
92 

65 


94 

89 
92 
80 
85 


46.5 

52.6 

51.5 
36.4 

52.6 

49.8 
51.5 
44.8 
47.6 


Greyiih  green 
Gr^ 
Greyiidk  green 

Green 
Dir^  green 

Greyish  green 
Greyish  green 
Green 

White 

Light  Green 

Grey 
White 

White 

White 
White 


Qt9T 
Gi67 


S0KB8  TO  TBK  FOSEOODre  TAU^S. 

et  IS«w  8  is  psriuHMF  onlf  a  rvity  oobored  Ckma  fana  fbrota,    Schladen. 

h  Kow  11 — 14.  The  projportion  of  the  alkaloids  m  tb«  Loza  is  ghrea  diflEaeiitly.  Cfobd  gim 
^47iperc«iii.;  ifiehaelis  0.34  per  cent. }  Thiel  1.03  per  eeat. 

c  Koi  15.  The  larger  pr(»ortioB  of  limt  is  caused  by  the  licbens.  Ka^  15, 16.  Acoording  to 
Von  Saaten,  theproportioa  of  the  alkaloid  is  0.25  per  cent. 

d  Ko.  17 — ^22.  Yon  Bergen  ^ond  on  the  averai^e  65  grains  of  dnchonine  in  one  pound ;  Thioi 
0.90  per  cent,  of  cinchonine,  and  0.50  per  eent.  qninine. 

e  No.  24—27.  Von  Santen  found  in  one  poond  T03.210  grains  of  dnchonine ;  Wittstock  1.58 
per  cent    They  contain  apparently  nmch  magnesia. 

/  Ko.  29.  This  bark,  Jitdging  from  the  proportitai  of  the  ashes,  maybe  considered  as  spurious. 
28  to  82.    Aceordinr  to  SmOtny  2:3  quinine ;  0.8  cinchonine.    The  ashes  were  also  rerj  coherent. 

or  Nfk  88.    Acecrlmg  to  GMif  cinchonme,  0.8 ;  qninine,  L7  per  cent 

A  N«8. 34  to  87.    Aeoordiag  to-  Geigvr^  dnohoaiDe,  0.8;  qommt^  1.0  per  eent 

i  NoBb  83  to  41.    Aoeordiag  to  6^er,  einchoaiae,  0  J }  qunine,  0.1  per  OBOt 
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ON  THE  TESTS  FOB  NITRATES. 

EelaHve  Proportion  of  Ashes^  Carbonate  of  LiiMt  and  Caustic  Lme, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  pieces  of  JBark, 


I. 
Flat  pieces, 
thick  qnillR. 

II.          1         HI. 
Mid<Umg.sized^   Thm  quills. 

Ashes    

1.83  per  cent 
1.56   "     " 
0.87    "     " 

1.61  per  cent 
1.01    "     " 
0.60   «     *• 

2.6  percent 
1.97    "     •• 
l.IO    **     " 

Carbonate  of  lime  

Caustic  lime 

I.  The  larger  proportion  of  lime  arose  probably  from  the  thicker  coat  of  the  older 
barks.  The  average  percentage  was  calculated  from  Nos.  8, 14, 17,22, 30,  32,  33,  36, 
38,  39,  41. 
IL  The  average  percentage  is  calculated  from  the  Kos.  11, 12,  13,  18, 21,  26,  29,  37» 
III.  The  large  proportion  of  lime  in  this  class  very  likely  arises  from  the  lichens, 
and  from  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  alburnum  [splint']  the  peculiar  seat  of  the 
alkaloid.    The  percentage  is  calculated  from  Nos.  10,  15, 19,  20,  24,  34,  40. 

Average  Proportion  of  the  AsheSy  Carbonate  of  Lime,  and  Caustic  Lime, 


;  Name  of  the  Bark. 

Ashes. 

Carbonate  of 
lune. 

Caustic  lime. 

I.  Spurious  barks,  Nos.  1  to  7 

3.1 

per  cent 

2.5  percent. 

1.45  per  cent 

n.  Chma  ten  pallid.,  Nos.  15  &  16 

3.4 

((     (( 

2.5      «     " 

1.45    "     « 

ni.  Lima  China,  No.  23  

3.1 

tt       u 

2.1      "     « 

1.18    "     « 

IV.  China  Pseudo  Loxa,  No.  10 2.7 

«(      (t 

1.1      «     " 

0.62    **     « 

V.  China  rubra,  No.  33 

97 

f(      « 

2.3      "     " 

1.29    "     " 

VI.  China  rubiginosa,  Nos.  8  &  9  ... 

2.4 

((     « 

2.2      "     » 

1.23    "     " 

VII.  China  flava  dura,  Nos.  34  to  37 

2.1 

«      <( 

1.8      "     " 

l.Ol     «     " 

Vni.  China  flava  fibros.  Nos.  38  to  41 

1.9 

((      <« 

1.7      «     « 

0.95    "     " 

IX.  China  Huamal.  No.  17,  to  22  ... 

1.8 

tt      tt 

1.5      "     " 

0.84    "     « 

X.  China  Loxa,  Nos.  11  to  14    

1.7 

tt      n 

1.1      «     " 

0.62    «     " 

XL  China  Huanuco,  Nos.  24  to  27 

1.6 

tt      tt 

0.6      «     « 

0.34    **     « 

XII.  China  regia,  Nos.  29  to  32   

0.58 

tt     tt 

0.45    "     " 

0.25    «     « 

Archiv,  der  Pharmacie,  May,  1851,  p.  159. 


ON  THE  TESTS  FOR  NITRATES,  AND  A  NEW  ONE  FOR  NITRITES. 

BT  DAVID  8.  PRICE,  PR.D.,   F.C.8. 

Mt  attention  having  been  directed  to  the  detection  of  nitric  acid  in  cases  where,  if 
it  existed  at  all,  its  quantity  could  be  but  small,  I  deemed  it  necessary,  as  a  pre- 
liminary step,  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  some  of  the  tests  usually  adopted  for  that 
purpose.  The  experiments  were  confined  chiefly  to  two  reactions,  generally  con- 
sidered the  'most  susceptible  for  nitrates;  the  one  where  the  indication  of  the  pre- 
sence of  nitric  add  is  the  production  of  a  dark  violet  or  brown  colour,  caused  by 
adding  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
solution  of  a  nitrate;  the  other,  where  it  is  the  destructive  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
indigo,  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  being  made  slightly  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo  added.  Before,  however,  detailing  the  results  I 
have  arrived  at  with  respect  to  these  tests,  I  shall  proceed  to  describe  a  new  one  that 
has  suggested  itself  for  nitrites,  but  which  admits,  under  certam  circumstances,  ot 
application  also  for  the  detection  of  nitrates.  Thinkiiig  that  the  addition  of  dilate 
hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  of  a  nitrate  in  presence  of  iodide  of  potassium  and 
starch-paste,  might  cause  the  chlorine  thus  liberated  to  act  in  the  nascent  state  on 
the  iodide,  and  so  produce  the  well-known  blue  colour,  I  tried  the  experiment  and 
found  it  to  answer  apparently  most  successfully.  I  was,  however,  surprized  to  find 
that  of  several  nitrates  employed,  that  of  potassa  was  the  only  one  with  which  the 
experiment  succeeded ;  furthermore,  that  hydrochloric  acid  was  not  at  all  a  necessary 
condition  for  the  production  of  the  blue  colour,  oxalic,  dilute  sulphuric,  and  even 
diluted  nitric  acids  efiecting  the  same,  whilst  the  same  diluted  acids  produced  no 
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ON  THE  TESTS  FOR  NITEATBS.  133 

change  In  a  simple  mixture  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch-paste.  It  was  there- 
fore evident  that  the  action  was  not  dependent  on  chlorine,  but  on  some  substance  to 
be  found  in  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  which  will  be  demonstrated  by  the  following  ex- 
periments. 

On  distilling  a  few  grains  of  nitre  dissolved  in  five  ounces  of  water  with  a  small 
quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  distillate  was  obtained  of  slightly  acid 
reaction,  which  when  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  potassa  and  concentrated,  and 
then  added  to  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  potassium,  starch-paste,  and  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  was  found  to  produce  a  much  deeper  blue  colour  than  did  a  concentrated 
solution  of  the  original  nitrate.  This  led  me  to  try  the  effect  of  the  nitrites  on  the 
same  test-mixture,  and  which  I  found  to  possess  the  property  of  liberating  iodine 
under  the  circumstances  described  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  and  which  must  be 
attributed  to  the  reduction  of  hydriodic  acid  by  nitrous  add.  On  subjecting  the 
nitrate  of  potassa  employed  for  the  foregoing  experiments  to  re-crystallisation,  the 
crystals  then  obtained  were  found  to  have  entirely  lost  the  property  they  originally 
possessed,  whilst  the  mother-liquor  retained  it  in  a  high  degree,  clearly  showing 
that  the  peculiar  action  of  the  nitrate  of  potassa  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  a  small  quantity  of  nitrite.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  very  distinct  indication  of 
nitrous  acid  was  obtained  in  the  distillate  from  ordinary  nitre  and  sulphuric  acid ; 
in  order  to  see  if  such  would  be  the  case  with  small  quantities  of  pure  nitre  when 
treated  with  pure  sulphuric  acid,  I  rex>eated  the  experiment,  employing  two  grains 
of  the  pure  salt,  six  ounces  of  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  when,  after  treating  the  distillate  in  the  manner  before  described,  abundant 
proof  was  afforded  of  the  presence  of  nitrous  acid.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  where 
distillation  is  necessary  in  searching  for  nitrates,  this  test  may  be  indirectly  applied 
for  them.  Those  substances  which  interfere  with  the  formation  of  iodide  of  starch 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  prevent  its  production  also  by  the  present  test.  The 
method  of  employing  the  test  is  the  following:  A  few  drops  of  a  dilute  aqueous 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  (free  from  iodate)  are  mixed  with  a  little  starch- 
paste,  and  then  dilute  dydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1006  added.  The  liquid 
suspected  to  contain  a  nitrite,  if  alkaline,  must  be  slightlv  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  then  added  to  the  test-mixture,  when,  i£  much  nitrite  be  present,  a 
dark-blue  colour  will  be  instantly  produced ;  and  if  very  small  traces  only,  then  the 
liquid  first  assumes  a  pale  fawn  colour,  which  gradually  changes  to  that  of  violet, 
plum,  and  ultimately  dark-blue.  The  extraordinary  delicacy  of  the  test  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  experiments.  When  water  containing  only  the  loa&oooth  part 
of  nitrous  acid  (as  nitrite  of  soda,  KaO,  NO3)  is  added  to  the  test-mixture,  a  violet 
colour  is  almost  instantly  produced ;  with  the  i&oiooo^^  P^^^'  ^^^  colour  makes  its 
appearance  in  a  few  seconds ;  with  the  ^^ro^Tnroth  part,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or 
three  minutes;  with  the  40oiooo^^  P^^t,  a  change  may  be  observed  in  twelve 
minutes,  and  with  the  ^oolooo^^  P^^*»  ^  violet  tint  is  produced  in  about  fifteen 
minutes.  In  all  these  cases,  the  liquid  rapidly  assumes  a  dark-blue  colour.  By 
performing  the  experiments  in  a  porcelain  basin,  the  faintest  indication  of  colour 
may  be  observed.  In  searching  for  minute  traces  in  a  very  large  bulk  of  liquid,  it  is 
advisable  to  add  more  iodide  of  potassium  than  where  the  volume  of  the  liquid  is 
small.  Since  performing  these  experiments,  I  find  that  Schonbein*  has  noticed  the 
action  of  nitrites  on  iodide  of  potassium. 

With  respect  to  the  tests  for  nitrates  specified  at  the  commencement  of  the  paper, 
De  Richemontt  has  found  that  by  the  employment  of  the  first  one,  he  was  able  to 
detect  the  ^^i^^th  part  of  nitric  acid  in  a  solution.  The  one  by  means  of  indigo 
has  had  narrower  limits  assigned  to  it ;  Liebig,t  who  suggested  it,  states  that  the 
T^th  part  of  nitric  acid  may  be  recognised  by  it,  and  the  -^^th  part,  when  a  little 
chloride  of  sodium  is  added.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  that  in  both  cases  the  action 
is  in  all  probability  due  to  nitrous  acid,  contained  either  originally  in  the  substance 
as  nitrite,  or  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  nitrate;  at  any  rate 
that  nitric  acid  in  the  cold  has  no  apparent  action  upon  either  of  them.  And,  first, 
as  regards  the  test  with  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  added 
to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassa  free  from  all  nitrite,  and  briskly  agitated  with  it, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  mixture  from  becoming  heated,  and  then  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  protoxide  of  iron  added,  no  change  whatever  in  the  colour  of  the  liquid  will  ensue, 
even  when  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  which  could  not  be  the  case  did  the 

*  J.  Pr.  Ckem,  xlv.  227.  f  Graham's  Chemistry,  297. 

.  %  Gmelin's  Handbuch  der  Chemie,  L,  813. 
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action  of  the  test  depend  on  Ditric  acid.  If  to  the  same  mixture,  one  dn^  of  a 
dilute  aolution  of  nitrite  of  potaasa  be  added,  a  brownish  odour  will  be  immediatdy 
produced,  showing  the  instantaneous  efifect  of  nitrous  acid  upon  the  test.  If,  instead 
of  keeping  the  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid  cold,  we  gently 
wann  it,  and  then  add  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  and  a  few  drops  more  of 
ecmcentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  dark  violet  colour  will  immediately  appear,  accom- 
panied by  an  energetic  disengagement  of  gas;  the  colour  in  this  case  soon  disappears, 
owing  to  the  heat  evolYed,  but  can  readily  be  reinstated  by  a  fresh  addition  of  the 
protosulphate  of  iron.  Or  again,  if  we  first  add  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron 
to  the  solution  of  the  nitrate,  and  then  pour  in  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  forms  a  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  yessel,  we  shall  find  that  a 
riolet  colour  will  be  produced  at  the  contact-surface  of  the  two  liquids  ;  the  heat  in 
this  as  in  the  former  case,  being  sufficient  to  cause  the  formation  of  nitrous  acid. 
In  searching,  therefore,  for  sm^  quantities  of  nitrates,  it  is  adyisable  to  add,  as 
recommended  by  De  Bichemont,  a  large  bulk  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  With 
respect  to  the  delicacy  of  this  test  for  nitrites,  I  haye  found  that  a  liquid  containing 
the  fT^th  part  of  nitrous  acid  (in  the  form  of  a  soda-salt)  becomes  immediately 
coloured  green  npon  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate 
of  iron;  that  perceptible  shades  of  green  are  produced  when  a  liquid  contains  the 
■gfg^^th^  and  a  faiat  colourization  with  the  isoiooo^  part.  In  like  manner  to  the 
preceding  test,  I  haye  found  that  a  solution  of  pure  nitrate  of  potassa  which  luu 
been  treated  in  the  cold  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  decomposed  with 
tartaric  acid,  has  no  action  whatever  upon  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  but  that 
the  presence  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
same.  By  applying  heat  to  the  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  solution  of  nitre,  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  indigo^solution  haye  been  added,  the  colour  of  the  latter  will 
be  found  rapidly  to  yanish,  and  the  test  then  becomes  an  exceedingly  delicate  one 
for  nitrates,  and  in  the  absence  of  chlorates  and  organic  matter,  may  be  most 
adyantageously  employed  for  them.  I  haye  examined  the  delicacy  of  the  test  for 
nitrites,  and  haye  found  that  the  one,  two,  and  three  millionth  part  of  nitrous  add 
in  a  solution  may  be  detected  by  means  of  it. 

By  all  the  foregoing  tests  it  will  be  found  that  the  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce,  as 
well  as  most  kinds  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  contain  a  trace  of  nitrous  acid.  In  con- 
clusion, I  may  state  that  I  have  applied  the  nitrites  to  the  detection  of  the  iodides. 
— Quarteriy  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Sociefy, 


ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  THE  QUANTITY  OF 
HYGROMETRIC  MOISTURE  IN  THE  ADR. 

BT  OB.  ANDBEWS. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Andrews,  Fro£  Steyelly  made  this  communication.  Dr. 
Andrews  had  found  on  trial  that  several  powders  when  well  dried  would  rapidly, 
effectually,  and  completely,  take  up  the  moisture  of  damp  air  passed  through  them, 
as  effectually  as  the  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  which  is  too  troublesome  in  the  making^ 
preserving,  and  using,  for  common  use.  For  instance,  he  had  found  that  well  dried 
black  oxide  of  manganese— and  a  still  more  universally  obtainable  substance,  powdered 
alabaster,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  as  dried  and  prepared  by  plasterers  or  by  those  who  make 
casts— being  inclosed  in  a  small  syphon,  a  measured  bulk  of  air  passed  through  either, 
at  a  very  quick  or  at  the  slowest  rate,  would  be  so  effectually  deprived  of  all  its  hygro- 
metric  moisture  that  another  syphon  filled  with  coarser  fragments  of  fused  chloride 
of  calcium  gained  no  weight  sensible  to  a  balance  which  turned  with  the  one- 
thousandth  part  of  a  grijn — the  measured  portion  of  damp  air  being  in  succession 
drawn  through  the  syphon  containing  the  alabaster  and  that  containing  the  fused 
chloride  of  calcium.  The  apparatus  contrived  by  Dr.  Andrews — ^a  drawing  of  which 
Prof.  Stevelly  exhibited  and  explained— consisted  of  a  gasometer  whose  beU  was 
attached  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  weight  of  a  Dutch  dock  sufficiently  heavy  to 
work  it.  By  this  a  measured  volume  of  adr  was  drawn  through  a  tube  leading  from 
the  open  air  through  the  syphon  containing  the  absorbent  powder,  which  was  at- 
tached to  it  by  collars  of  caoutchouc,  so  that  after  the  air  had  passed  through,  the 
syphon  could  be  readily  detached,  weighed,  and  the  gain  of  weight  by  the  absorption 
c^  the  m(»sture  thus  determined.  In  this  way  he  was  able  in  widely  various  hygro- 
metric  states  of  the  air  to  test  the  indications  of  Daniel's  and  other  hygrometers — 
to  determine  the  correct  relation  between  the  depression  of  the  wet  bulb  and  the  dew 
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point-Hmde^rcntoiise  the  apparatus  itself  asa  simple  integiadng  h/gtometer  by 
which  the  total  quantity  of  vapour  contained  in  a  measured  volume  of  air  drawn 
through  the  apparatus,  sav  during  twelve  hours,  at  a  uniform  rate,  may  be  actually 
detennined  by  weight.— J?^por/  o/Briti^  Association  in  ^  Aihenesum. 

ON  THE  ANTIPUTRESCENT  ACTION  OF  PICRIC  ACID,  NICOTINB, 
QUININE,  STRYCHNINE,  AND  OPIUM. 

BY  Jl.  BOBIN. 

Picric  Acid,— 'As  this  acid  is  capable  of  combining  directly  with  silk,  wool,  and 
sldn,  and  as,  in  tiiese  combinations,  the  acid  enters  in  sufScient  proportion  to  com- 
municate its  colour,  I  had  thought  it  probaJble  that  it  would  also  combine  with  tbe 
d^erent  animal  substances  ;  and,  as  we  find  that  products  of  this  kind,  even  when 
they  result  from  the  combination  of  two  organic  bodies,  as  in  the  oombination  of 
tannic  acid  witii  the  different  tissues,  are  generally  less  easily  attacked  by  moist 
oxygen  than  are  the  uncombined  tissues,  I  had  concfaided  that  in  combining  with 
organized  substances,  picric  acid  woold  prcTent  slow  combustion,  and  consequently 
pntrefactKm.  These  results  have  been  found  practieally  to  occur. 
^  According  to  my  observations,  picric  acid,  when  admmlstered  to  animab  durii^ 
life,  in  small  doses,  produces  a  sedative  effect  on  the  nervous  system,  and  acts  as  a 
powoful  uitiphlogbtic;  in  sufficiently  large  doses  it  acts  as  a  poison,  dertzoying  lift 
by  asphyxia. 

The  Orgamie  Alkalis. — The  diemical  and  physiological  analogies  observed  with 
reference  to  the  combinations  of  the  hydrocarbons,  led  me  to  think  that  many  oi  the 
otganic  alkalis,  when  introduced  into  the  circulation,  oi^tht  to  be  capable,  either  of 
themselves,  or  through  tlie  products  of  their  decomposition,  of  counteracting  slow 
combustion  ;  and  that  by  this  mode  of  action  they  are  capable,  when  administered 
in  sufficient  doses,  of  producing  death,  and  in  doses  properly  regulated,  of  diminishing 
the  amount  of  vitality,  or  producing  sedative  or  anesthetic  dSfects. 

The  organic  alkalis  form  two  perfectly  distinct  groups,  those  with  and  those 
without  oxygen.    I  have  studied  the  action  of  each  of  these  groups. 

VegetaMe  Alkalis  without  Oxygen, — ^I  have  made  a  few  experiments  with  these  alkalis, 
and  hitherto  my  previously  formed  views  have  been  fully  realized.  I  may  add  titiat 
nicotine  is  also  capable  of  powerfully  coonteracting  the  lactic  acid  fermentation. 

VegetaUe  Alkalis  wUh  Oxygen, — The  oxygenized  vegetable  alkalis  difier  more  than 
tbe  preceding  from  the  type  of  the  volatite  hydrocarbons  ;  nev^rth^ess,  their  sol- 
vent power  and  physiological  properties  clearly  indicate  a  relationship  between  all 
these  compounds.  The  alkalis  of  this  group  appear  to  consist  partly  of  bodies 
having  the  eharacters  of  wax,  and  partly  of  resins  rendered  basic  by  the  presence 
of  ammonia  in  their  compositicm.  The  analogy  seemed  to  me  sufficient  to  render 
the  study  of  their  antiputiesoent  power  interesting. 

*  Quinine  and  its  Compounds, — ^It  is  known  that  cinchona  bark  is  capaUe  of  retarding 
the  putr^action  of  animal  substances,  but  as  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
tannin,  which  is  itself  a  powerful  preservative  agent,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
qninine  contributed  to  the  result.  The  determination  of  this  point  being  of  import- 
ance in  its  therapeutical  applications,  I  made  some  experiments  with  quinine  itself 
and  with  its  saline  compounds.  Quinine  and  its  s^uble  compounds  are  antipu- 
trescent,  their  preservative  power  increasing  with  their  solubility.  The  basic  sid- 
phate  bemg  the  least  soluble  is  the  least  active ;  the  more  soluble  compounds  are 
more  active,  and  especially  the  acid  sulphate. 

Strychnine  and  its  Compounds, — ^In  addition  to  the  class  of  oxygenized  vegetable 
alkalis,  the  antiputrescent  qualities  of  which  I  noticed  in  a  former  communication, 
I  have  added,  besides  quinine  as  above  noticed,  strychnia  and  its  compounds. 

Strychnia  requires  for  its  solution  6667  parts  of  cold  water.  This  solution,  which 
contains  only  the  ^^^  of  its  weight  of  strychnia,  does  not  possess  any  sensible  anti- 
putrescent properties.  Nitrate  of  strychnia,  however,  which  is  a  very  soluble  salt, 
possesses  this  property  in  a  high  degree,  as  I  have  proved  by  experiment.  I  have 
more  recently  tried  the  muriate  of  strychnia,  also  a  very  soluble  salt,  and  have  found 
it  antiputrescent,  but  perhaps  to  a  less  degree  than  the  nitrate. 

Opium,  and  the  Compounds  of  Morphia, — Smyrna  opium,  rasped,' then  mixed  with 
common  filtered  water,  and  jJlowed  to  remain  In  the  liquor,  yields  a  solution  which 
powerfcdly  retards  the  putrifaction  of  any  animal  matter  placed  therein. 

Sulphate  and  acetate  of  morphia,  when  used  in  comparative  experiments,  were 
found  to  possess  but  very  little  antiputrescent  power. — Conqttes  Rendus, 
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ON  THE  WATER  OP  THE  PACIFIC  AND  ATLANTIC  OCEANS. 

BT  VON  BIBKA. 

The  samples  of  sea-water  examined  by  the  author,  were  taken  in  the  first  half  of 
1850,  about  noon,  as  it  was  easj  by  that  time  exacUy  to  know  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  the  spot  from  whence  they  were  taken. 

I.  From  the  harbour  of  Callao  (Peru)  about  half  an  English  mile  from  the 
coast ;  s.  lat.  12°  5';  long.  77°  14'  (Greenwich).  Temperature  of  the  water,  15°  1  R.; 
temperature  of  the  air,  19.0  B. ;  state  of  the  barometer  in  millimetres,  756.2.  March 
14,  1850. 

II.  From  the  harbour  of  Tocopilla  ( Algodon  Bay)  about  a  quarter  of  an  English 
mile  from  the  coast ;  s.  lat.  22°  6';  long.  70°  15'.  Sp.  gray.  1.0278  ;  temperature  of 
the  water,  13.9;  temperature  of  the  air,  17.5  B.;  state  of  the  barometer,  755.6. 
February  21,  1850. 

ni.  Pacific  Ocean.  From  a  depth  of  70  fathoms  (about  420  feet)  during  a  perfect 
calm;  s.lat.  25°  11';  long.  93°  24'.  Sp.  grav.  1.0264;  temperature  of  the  water,  16.5  R.; 
temperature  of  the  air,  20.0  R.    State  of  the  barometer,  761.0.    March  27,  1850. 

IV.  From  the  same  spot,  but  as  usual,  10  to  12'  below  the  surface.  Sp.  grar.  1.0260 ; 
temperature  of  the  water,  19.4  R. 

V.  In  sight  of  Diego  Ramirez.  Beyond  Cape  Horn,  the  farthest  rocky  island  on 
the  southern  point  of  America;  s.  lat.  56°  32';  long.  68°  47';  temperature  of  the 
water,  5.8  R.;  of  the  air,  6.9  R.;  state  of  the  barometer,  75.12.    AprU  18,  1850. 

VL  Atlantic  Ocean;  s, lat. 23° 45  ;  long.  29°  27';  sp.  gray.  1.0244;  temperature  of 
the  water,  19.5  R.;  of  the  air,  19.5;  state  of  barometer,  76.25.    May  12,  1850. 

Vn.  Atlantic  Ocean,  almost  under  the  equator  ;  s.  lat.  0°  47';  long.  33°  20';  sp. 
gray.  1.0275 ;  temperature  of  the  water,  22°  2'  R. ;  of  the  air,  22°  5'  R.  State  of  the 
barometer,  755.2.    May  22,  1850. 

VIII.  Atlantic  Ocean,  n.  lat.  20°  54';  long.  40°  44';  temperature  of  water,  20.2  R.; 
temperature  of  air,  20.0  R. ;  state  of  barometer,  763.1.    June  4,  1850. 

IX.  Atlantic  Ocean,  n.  lat.  41°  18';  long.  36°  28';  sp.  grav.  1.0287;  temperature  of 
the  water,  16.6  R.;  of  the  atmosphere,  17.9  R.;  state  of  the  barometer,  764.0.  June 
18,  1850. 

X.  German  Ocean,  n.  lat.  51°  9';  long.  3°  8'  (east  of  Greenwich);  sp.  gray.  1.0264; 
temperature  of  the  water,  13.0  R.;  of  the  atmosphere,  la.O  R. ;  state  of  the  barometer, 
75.86.     July  5,  1850. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  composition  of  these  various  specimens  of 
water : — 

I.  II.  III.  ly.  V. 

Chloride  of  sodium 2.4825 2.8391 2.5885 2.5877 2.6333 

Bromide  of  sodium 0.0402 0.0441 0.0307 0.0401 0.0420 

Sulphate  of  potash 0.1409 0.1599 0.1418 0.1359 0.1327 

Sulphate  of  lime 0.1488 0.1449 0.1622 0.1622 1.1802 

Sulphate  of  magnesia    ...0.0947 0.1041 0.1117 0.1104 0.1079 

Chloride  of  magnesium  ...0.3681 0.3852 0.4884 0.4345 0.3802 


3.2752         3.6773         3.5233         3.4708         3.4763 
Water 96.7248...  96.3227...  96.4767...  96.5292...  96.5237 


100.0000     100.0000     100.0000     100.0000     100.0000 

In  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  and  German  Oceans  were  found : 

yi.  vn.  vnr.  ix.  x. 

Chloride  of  sodium 2.7558 2.7892 2.6424 2.9544 2.5513 

Bromide  of  sodium 0.0326 0.0520 0.0400 0.0500 0.0373 

Sulphate  of  potash 0.1715 0.1810 0.1625 0.1499 0.1529 

Sulphate  of  lime 0.2046 0.1557 0.1597 0.1897 0.1622 

Sulphate  of  magnesia    ...0.0614 0.0584 0.0678 0.1066 0.0706 

Chloride  of  magnesium... 0.0326 0.3332 0.4022 0.3916 0.4641 


3.2585         3.5695         3.4746         3.8422         3.4383 
Water 96.7415...  96.4305...  96.5254       96.1578      96.5617 


100.0000     100.0000     100.0000     100.0000     100.0000 
Chlorine  was  found  in  very  small  proportion,  in  I.,  0.0096;  in  II.,  0.0102;  in  IV., 
0.0098;  in  VIII.,  0.0 110;  and  in  X.,  0.0087.— -4nn.  d,  Chem,  u.  Pharm,,  Bd.  Ixxvii., 
and  Central  Blatt,  No.  23,  1851,  p.  362. 
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ON  A  NEW  SOLVENT  FOR  EXTRACTING  CANTHARIDIN,  AND 

ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  THAT  PRINCIPLE  IN  CANTHARIS  VITTATA 

AND  MYLAbRIS  CICHORIL 

BT     MB.    WILLIAM     PBOCTEB,    JUN. 

The  remarkable  solvent  power  possessed  by  chloroform  that  has  already  been 
developed,  and  especially  the  discovery  of  Rabourdin,  that  some  of  the  vegetable 
alkalies  come  within  its  capacity,  led  me  to  query  whether  it  would  not  also  dissolve 
the  active  principle  of  cantharides.  On  making  the  trial  with  some  pure  cantharidin 
it  was  found  to  dissolve  it  with  great  readiness. 

An  ounce  (480  grs.)  of  Spanish  flies  in  powder,  and  two  ounces  of  chloroform, 
were  macerated  together  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  thrown  on  a  glass  percolator,  the 
diaphragm  of  which  consisted  of  a  thick  sheet  of  lint,  and  fitted  with  a  cover  to 
prevent  loss  by  evaporation.  The  superior  density  of  the  menstruum  causes  the 
flies  to  float  in  it,  for  which  reason  it  is  better,  after  the  solution  has  drained  oft,  to 
place  a  heavy  diaphragm  on  the  flies,  and  return  the  solution  to  the  percolator ;  after 
it  had  passed  a  second  time,  a  little  chloroform  was  added,  and  flnally  alcohol  .835, 
until  all  the  first  menstruum  has  passed,  which  is  known  by  the  difference  in  density 
and  colour  of  the  alcoholic  liquid,  which  contains  the  brown  colour  lefl  by  the 
chloroform. 

By  spontaneous  evaporation,  the  dark  green  chloroform  solution  yielded  a  crop  of 
crystals  of  cantharidin,  admixed  with  the  green  fixed  oil  peculiar  to  the  insect ;  the 
whole  residue  weighed  forty-three  grains.  After  standing  forty-eight  hours,  thac 
the  crystals  should  have  time  to  separate,  the  whole  was  tiirown  on  several  thick- 
nesses of  filtering  paper  to  absorb  as  much  as  possible  of  the  oiL  The  crystals  were 
then  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  a  little  alcohol,  and  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  were  obtained  in  nearly  a  pure  form. 

The  particular  merits  of  chloroform  as  a  menstruum  in  making  cantharidin,  are,  that 
it  is  a  better  solvent  than  ether  or  the  oils ;  that  a  less  quantity  can  be  used  with 
more  effect,  employing  alcohol  to  displace  it,  and  that  the  cantharidin  crystallizes 
more  readily  fh)m  cUoroform  than  from  ether.  The  expensiveness  of  chloroform 
precludes  its  use  in  the  preparation  of  the  ordinary  blistering  liquids,  or  tissues,  but 
where  the  object  is  to  isolate  the  cantharidin,  the  advantages  above  mentioned, 
together  with  the  fact  that  most  of  the  chloroform  may  be  regained  by  distillation, 
will  render  its  use  altogether  eligible. 

Caniharis  viitata, — Not  being  aware  of  any  chemical  examination*  of  this  insect 
with  a  view  to  demonstrating  the  existence  of  cantharidin  in  it,  I  have  applied  the 
solvent  property  of  chloroform  to  this  purpose.  One  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of 
the  flies,  reduced  to  powder,  were  percolated  with  chloroform,  slowly  added,  until 
three  times  the  weight  of  the  flies  had  passed.  The  tincture  had  a  greenish  brown 
colour,  the  brown  predominating.  A  few  drops  of  this  by  evaporation  on  glass, 
deposited  a  coating  of  minute  crystals  visible  to  the  eye,  and  their  shape  discoverable 
with  a  common  lens.  The  whole  of  the  chloroform  solution  was  then  suffered  to 
evaporate  in  a  suitable  vessel,  and  yielded  a  residue  of  twelve  grains.  This  consisted 
of  crusts  of  minute  crystals  admixed  with  a  greenish  brown  flxed  oil,  the  latter  in 
much  less  quantity  than  the  green  oil  obtained  in  the  same  manner  from  Spanish 
flies.  The  whole  was  laid  on  thick  flltering  paper  to  absorb  the  oil,  the  crystalline 
matter  dissolved  in  a  little  chloroform  and  alcohol  mixed,  which  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  yielded  it  in  a  much  purer  form,  though  not  entirely  colourless.  The 
cantharidin  appears  to  be  associated  with  less  fixed  oil  in  the  potato  fly  than  in  the 
Spanish  insect ;  the  oil  has  much  less  colour  and  is  more  fluid.  The  cantharidin 
separates  in  sword-shaped  prisms,  terminated  obliquely. 

Mylahria  cichoriL — Having  in  my  possession  a  specimen  of  the  Chinese  blistering 
fly,  Mylabris  cichorii,  the  same  trial  was  made  with  it.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
grains,  in  powder,  was  percolated  with  chloroform  till  exhausted.  The  solution 
possessed  a  deep  brown  colour,  without  a  tinge  of  green.  A  few  drops  evaporated 
yielded  a  crop  of  crystals  admixed  with  a  transparent  brown  oily  matter.    The 

♦Cantharadin  was  extracted  from  these  insects  by  Dana.— (Schweiggei's  J<wrw.,  xxx.,  s.  247). 
Pharm.  Joum."] 
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crystals  were  larger  than  those  yielded  by  either  of  the  preceding  flies  under  the 
same  drcumttaaoet.  The  tincture  vas  then  saffered  to  evaporate  spontaBeoasly, 
and  yielded  an  oily  crystalline  residue,  weighing  fourteen  grains.  The  crystalline 
matter  was  separated  from  the  brown  oil  by  absorption  with  filtering  paper,  and 
was  purified  in  the  same  mannar  as  in  the  preceduig  experiments.  The  crystals 
correspond  in  shape  with  cantharidin  from  the  two  yarieties  of  cautharis. 

In  stating  the  weight  of  chloroform  extract  obtained  from  eadi  of  the  three  species 
of  insects  examined,  no  conclusive  evidence  can  be  drawn  relative  to  their  activity, 
as  in  the  two  first  experiments  the  flies  were  not  exhausted.  Besides  the  amount  of 
oU  and  colourii^  matter  varies,  and  as  the  whole  of  the  cantharidin  in  neither  case 
was  isolated  from  the  extract,  its  absolute  amount  is  undetermined.  The  fixed  ofl 
must  be  well  pressed  out  from  the  crystals  before  purifying  them  by  recrystaUlzadoo. 

In  order  to  feel  assured  that  the  substances  obtained  were  really  the  blistering 
principles  of  the  insects,  a  small  quantity  of  each  mixed  with  a  little  oil  was  applied 
to  my  arm,  and  left  on  for  eight  hours.  Vesication  had  occurred  before  th&r 
removal  in  each  instance,  but  more  perfectly  with  the  Spanish  and  ChJaese  flies  than 
the  indigenous  V£u*iety,  owing,  as  was  afterwards  observed,  to  tihe  crystals  of  can- 
tharidin in  the  latter  substance  not  being  properly  comminuted  and  disseminated 
through  the  oiL  On  the  application  of  cerate,  however,  they  were  all  equally  de- 
veloped.— American  Journal  qf  Pbarmacnf, 


METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  OXYGEN  FROM  ATMOSPHERIC  ABB. 

BY  M.  BOUSBINGAtnLT. 

Lavoisier  resolved  atmospheric  air  into  its  constituents  by  keeping  a  confined 
portion  for  twelve  days  in  contact  with  mercury  heated  nearly  to  its  boiling-point. 
Boussingault  has  attempted  to  use  baryta  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  oxygen 
from  the  atmospheric  mixture  in  larger  proportion.  The  method  is  simple — ^the  air 
is  conducted  over  pieces  of  baryta  at  a  dark  red  heat  until  it  has  become  converted 
into  peroxide  of  barium;  the  oxygen  is  subsequently  again  expelled  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  more  intense  heat.  The  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  usually  present  in 
the  air  do  not  materially  interfere  with  the  process.  The  baryta,  however, contained 
so  much  alumina  and  silica,  that  after  repeated  use  it  became  caked,  and  hence  no 
longer  of  any  use.  Pure  baryta  was  free  from  this  inconvenience.  According  to 
Boussingault,  on  the  large  scale,  on  using  ten  kilogrammes  of  baryta,  whidi  absorb 
730  litres  of  oxygen,  and  should  again  part  with  it,  600  litres  is  the  quantity  always 
obtained  in  practice.  Hence  with  furnaces  in  which  100  kilogrammes  of  baryta  dis- 
tributed in  eight  or  ten  tubes  can  be  heated  at  once,  from  24,000  to  30,000  litres  of 
oxygen  may  he  produced  in  twenty-four  hours. — Compter  Seadug,  vol.  xxxiL,  p.  266. 

DETECTION  OF  PHLORIDZIN  IN  DISDLPHATB  OF  QUININE. 

Put  the  suspected  salt  in  a  porcelain  capsule  and  pour  over  it  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid.  If  no  change  of  colour  result  phloridzin  is  absent.  Should,  however, 
pbJoridzin  be  present,  the  mixture  becomes  first  yellow,  then  green«  and  finally^dark 
brown. — Joum,  de  PhamL  (TAnvers, 


ON  THE  SYRUPS  OF  TOLU  AND  GINGER. 

BT  MB.  JOHN  D.  TINLET. 

(JSxtracted  fr<3m  an  Inaugural  Essay  on  Sjfrups), 

Sprtip  of  Tdu, — As  this  syrup  is  prepared  in  the  present  Pharmacopceia  [Edit. 
1840]  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  mixture  ;  in  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  it  will  be  prepared 
from  an  aromatized  sugar,  obtained  by  adding  the  tincture  to  sugar,  allowing  the 
alcohol  to  evaporate,  and  making  it  into  syrup  the  usual  way.  As  thus  prepared,  it 
shows  a  slight  milkiness.  A  better  plan  is  the  following,  by  which  a  syrup  may 
readily  be  made  of  double  the  strength  of  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  perfectly 
dear : —  Take  of  Tincture  of  tolu,  two  fluid  ounces 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  two  drachms 
Sugar,  a  pound  and  a  half  (avoirdupois) 
Water,  twelve  fluid  ounces. 
Rub  the  tincture  of  tohi  with  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  two  ounces  of  the  sugar. 
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in  powder,  gradually  add  the  water,  and  filter.  The  reioamder  c£  the  sugar  k  then 
dissolyed  in  the  filtered  liquid  by  means  of  a  gentle  heal 

Syrvp  of  Ginger* — ^A  stronger  and  more  perfect  syrup  can  be  prepared  by  making 
a  ginger  water  by  the  process  directed  above  for  syrup  of  tolu,  and  dissolving  the 
sngar  in  it  with  a  gentle  heat. 

[We  have  tried  Mr.  Finley's  processes  as  given  above,  and  find  tiiem  to  produce 
syrups  agreeably  aromatic,  especially  in  the  instance  of  ginger.  An  accideatal 
advantage  of  the  use  of  magnesia  in  the  preparation  of  syrup  of  tdu,  is  the  satu- 
ration of  the  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids  :  on  the  other  hand,  one-seventh  of  the 
menstruum  is  alcohol,  which  in  a  great  measure  remains  in  the  syrup,  and  gives  it  an 
alc(^dLic  favour.  If  this  was  removed  without  injury  to  the  aroma,  the  formula 
would  be  unexceptioDable.  In  the  ginger  syrup,  the  proportion  of  alcohol  is  less, 
and  its  presence  is  hardly  perceptible.  The  aromatic  taste  of  this  syrup,  derived 
from  the  volatile  oil  is  perfect,  but  the  pungency  which  depends  on  the  soft  resin,  is 
less  marked  than  in  the  officinal  syrup,  although  sufficiently  so  to  render  it  very 
agreealde,  espedaUy  for  mineral  water  purpo6es.->£DiTOR].— ilmmcon  JomwU  oj 
Pharmacy, 

ON    BONE    OIIi. 

BT  DB.  T.  Ain>EBSOir. 

Db.  ANDEBaoN  having  discovered  picoline  in  coal  tar,  was  led  to  investigate  the 
well-known  and  peculiar  fetid  oil  called  bone  oil,  and,  to  obtain  the  best  results, 
<^rated  in  the  last  experiment  upon  250  gallons  of  the  distilled  bone  oil,  and  dis- 
covered at  least  three  different  series  of  bases  in  the  oil.  In  the  first  he  had  esta- 
blished the  existence  of  the  bodies  called  methylamine,  ethylamine,  butylamine, 
petinine  and  probably  others;  in  the  second  series,  picoline,  and  other  bodies  of  which 
it  is  the  type.  The  third  series  is  very  remarkable,  and  all  the  members  of  it  are 
characterized  by  decomposing  by  heat  and  excess  of  acid  into  bases  of  the  picoline 
aeries,  and  a  remarkable  and  peculiar  red  or  orange-coloured  resinous  substance. 
This  extensive  investigation  was  not  yet  concluded  ;  but  the  oil,  besides  these  bases, 
contained  benzole  and  the  nitriles  of  some  of  the  &tty  acids. — Report  of  British 
Association  in.  the  Athencsun*     

CASE  OF  POISONING  BY  TINCTUBE  OF  ACONITE. 

BT  JOHN  TOPHAK,  ILP.  X.OND. 

A  vroMAw,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  labouring  under  the  effects  of  anaemia, 
conjofaied  with  leucorrhoea  and  gastrodynia,  had  a  prescription  given  her,  consisting 
of  citrate  of  quinine  and  iron,  dissolved  in  water.  The  dispenser,  owing  to  tome 
error  in  compounding,  added  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  aconite  to  the  eight-ounce 
mixture  ordered.  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  took  one  tablespoonful  of  the 
above  compound,  and  immediately  felt  a  sensation  of  numbness  in  the  tongue,  accom- 
panied by  difficulty  of  swallowing;  soon  afterwards  she  began  to  cry  violently,  this 
act  beiujg  accompanied  by  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  facial  muscles.  Immediately 
after  this  she  lost  the  power  of  walking,  and  began  to  eject  a  quantity  of  mucus 
from  the  stomach.  At  half-past  two  o'clock  I  saw  her,  and  observed  the  following 
symptoms,  which,  joined  to  the  details  just  mentioned,  caused  me  to  suspect  that 
aconite  had  been  taken.  She  was  lying  upon  a  sofa,  resting  upon  her  back,  with  her 
eyelids  closed,  and  the  pupils  slightly  contracted.  She  was  quite  unconscious  when 
spoken  to,  and  during  an  hour's  observation  she  only  spoke  intelligibly  twice,  and 
then  said,  "  What  is  it  ?"  Every  now  and  then  she  uttered  a  peculiar  plaintive  cry. 
She  was  continually  moving  her  tongue  round  the  interior  of  her  mouth,  from  time 
to  time  thrusting  the  organ  out  beyond  the  lips,  and  moving  it  from  side  to  side. 
The  pulse  was  weak,  but  regular.  The  bystanders  said  that  it  had  been  intermittent. 
Hie  hands  and  feet  were  cold.  There  was  constant  lachrymation,  insomuch  that  a 
woman  was  continually  wiping  the  sufferer's  eyelids  with  a  handkerchief  The 
intensity  of  symptoms  varied  greatly;  sometimes  she  would  lie  quite  still  for  seyeral 
minutes,  and  then  all  at  once  be  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  sighing,  every  now  and 
then  exclaiming,  **  What  is  it  ?" 

I  gave  her  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  with  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms, 
and  hot  brandy  and  water,  ordered  her  bed  to  be  warmed,  and  had  her  taken  up 
stiurs.  Having,  to  a  certain  extent  rallied,  she  managed  to  go  up  a  steep  staircase, 
assisted  by  one  person.    She  said  that  ^*  her  face  felt  very  large,"  and  that  ^  aU  her 
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teeth  were  coming  out/'  During  the  night  she  had  rery  little  sleep,  her  rest  being 
disturbed  by  dreams  that  she  was  falling  from  a  height. 

The  next  day  she  complained  of  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  of  a 
numbness  in  both  arms,  but  these  sensations  soon  subsided,  and  no  ill  effects 
remained.  After  recovering,  she  stated  that  she  had  not  the  slightest  recollection  of 
what  had  occurred  during  two  hours— i.  c,  from  half-past  twelve  till  half-past  two 
o'clock. 

Remarks, — The  above  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  effects  of  a  poisonous  dose  of  a 
preparation  of  aconite.  At  first  sight  the  symptoms  might  have  led  to  a  suspicion 
that  hysteria  was  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  observ^,  but  the  sudden  loss  of 
sensation  in  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  distributed  upon  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  tongue  and  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  followed  by  vomiting,  paralysis  of  sen- 
sation in  the  arms,  &c.,  sufficed  to  suggest  that  poison  had  been  taken,  and  that  that 
poison  was  aconite. 

The  case  also  illustrates  the  uncertainty  in  the  effects  produced  by  the  pre- 
parations of  this  substance,  and  suggests  the  degree  of  care  which  should  be  taJcen 
in  prescribing  them. 

The  exact  quantity  of  aconitina  contained  in  the  tincture  given  in  the  present 
instance  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  our  tests  for  that 
alkaloid;  but  upon  inquiiy  at  the  manufacturer's,  it  was  found  that  the  tincture  had 
been  prepared  by  macerating  four  ounces  of  the  root  in  one  i>ound  of  spirit.  Of  this 
the  patient  had  taken  fifteen  minims  ;  a  small  dose,  but  one  which,  from  a  remark 
made  by  Professor  Taylor,  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Fereira,  would  appear  amply 
sufficient  to  occasion  dangerous  symptoms.*  Of  course  the  strength  of  the  tincture 
employed  must  be  here  taken  into  account,  and  this  varies  extremely ;  that  pre- 
pared according  to  Dr.  Fleming's  directions  consisting  of  powdered  tubers  and 
rectified  spirit,  in  the  proportion  of  sixteen  ounces  (Troy)  to  sixteen  fluid  ounces,  and 
there  being  some  five  or  six  other  formulae  known.f  Pereira  states  that  the  50th 
part  of  a  grain  of  aconitina  has  sufficed  to  endanger  the  life  of  an  individual ;:[  and 
the  late  Dr.  Male,  of  Birmingham,  died  from  the  medicinal  effects  of  eighty  or  eighty- 
seven  drops  of  Fleming's  tincture,  taken  at  ten  doses  spread  over  a  period  of  four 
days,  the  largest  quantity  swallowed  at  one  dose  being  ten  drops,  §  whilst  a  case  of 
recovery,  after  a  dose  of  two  grains  and  a  half  of  aconitina,  has  been  related  by  Dr. 
Golding  Bird.||— Zancei,  July  19,  1851. 

[The  Tinctura  aconiti  P,  L.  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  ounces  of  the  root 
to  two  pints  of  spirit,  and  we  have  seen  the  dose  stated  as  from  five  to  ten  minims, 
or  even  more.  According  to  the  above  case,  fifteen  minims  of  a  tincture,  not  much 
more  than  half  the  strength  (four  ounces  to  a  pound  of  spirit),  produced  rery  serious 
results.  We  may,  therefore  infer  that  the  maximum  dose  of  the  I^iarmacopcsia 
tincture,  as  usually  stated,  is  much  too  strong. — Ed.  Pharmaceuticcd  Journal,'] 


POISONING  BY  OIL  OF  BITTER  ALMONDS. 

On  the  7th  instant,  an  inquest  was  held  at  Bishopsteignton,  Devonshire,  on  the 
body  of  a  young  lady,  Miss  Jane  Emily  Wyse,  who  was  found  dead  in  her  room  at 
tne  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hele,  on  her  return  firom  an  archery  meeting,  as  Img  ago 
as  the  14th  of  May  last.  On  the  day  after  her  death  the  coroner  attended  and  made 
inquires,  when  Mr.  Gors,  a  surgeon,  having  stated  his  opinion  to  be  that  the  young 
lady  died  in  a  Jit,  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  hold  an  inquest.  Since  that  time  sus- 
picions having  arisen  that  she  died  from  the  effects  of  poison,  and  her  unde.  Major 
Ellison,  of  Boulton  Hall,  Lincolnshire,  having  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hele  declining 
to  receive  that  gentleman  and  his  lady  as  visitors  to  his  house,  Mr.  Hele,  to  remove 
any  suspicions,  thought  it  desirable  that  an  inquest  should  be  held.  The  body  was 
consequently  exhumed,  and  Mr.  Herapath,  of  Bristol,  employed  at  the  investigation 
before  the  coroner's  jury.  Mr.  Herapath  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  death  of  the 
young  lady  was  occasioned  by  prussic  acid.  Witnesses  were  examined  to  show  that 
she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  essential  oil  of  almonds,  and  a  letter,  which  was 
found  in  her  desk  after  her  decease,  put  in  evidence,  in  which  were  the  words,  "  I 

♦  Taylor  On  Poisons,  1848,  p.  765;  and  MedicalJurisprudence,  1849,  p.  187. 
t  PharmaceuticalJoumaly  1847,  p.  176.  J  Materia  Medica,  vol.  ii.,  1841. 

§  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1845,  p.  635 ;  and  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review,  vol.  xx.,  p.  469. 

Medical  Gazette,  January  6, 1848. 
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have  thought  it  not  improhahle  that  I  might  die  suddenly,"  and  requesting  certain 
trifles  to  he  distributed  to  her  friends.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict,  that  she  came 
to  her  death  by  taking  essential  oil  of  almonds,  but  ¥rhether  with  the  intention  of 
puttiog  an  end  to  her  life  or  not  they  could  not  say, 

TRIAL  AND  ACQUITTAL  OF  A  COFFINITE. 

CENTRAL  CRIMINAL  COURT. — August  23. 

John  Stephenb,  of  Katcliff  Highway,  grocer,  surrendered  to  take  his  trial  on  a 
coroner's  inquisition,  charging  him  with  the  manslaughter  of  Harry  Stewart  Davis. 

Our  last  number  contained  a  brief  report  of  the  inquest.  It  transpired  on  the 
trial  that  John  Stephens  carries  on  the  business  of  potato  salesman  on  one  side  of 
his  shop,  and  that  of  grocer  on  the  other  ;  and  that  he  also  practises  as  a  quack 
doctor.  The  powder  administered  to  the  deceased  is  sold  in  large  quantities  under 
the  name  of  **  Composition  powder."  The  enema  contained  some  of  this  powder 
with  the  addition  of  lobelia  and  valerian. 

One  witness  (the  shopman  who  had  sold  the  powder)  stated  that  he  had  taken 
pounds  of  it  himself,  and  it  had  never  done  him  any  harm.  He  had  also  taken 
lobelia.  The  ** composition  powder"  was  said  to  consist  chiedy  of  bayberry  bark 
and  hemlock  spruce  bark."  Dr.  Letheby  stated  that  he  detected  chiefly  cayenne 
pepper  and  ginger.  Being  a  vegetable  compound  the  exact  composition  could  not 
be  ascertained  by  analysis.  It  was,  however,  proved  to  be  a  powerful  stimulant.^ 
The  intestines  of  the  deceased  were  foxmd  to  be  in  a  very  inflamed  state,  but  there 
was  also  organic  disease  of  other  parts,  which  gave  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt. 

Mr.  Justice  Wightman  in  summing  up,  explained  to  the  jury,  that  the  principal 
question  for  their  consideration  was  whether  the  prisoner  had  been  guilty  of  such 
gross  rashness  or  exhibited  such  gross  ignorance  in  his  treatment  of  the  deceased  as 
occasioned  his  death,  and  in  that  case  only  would  they  be  justified  in  finding  him 
guilty  of  manslaughter.  It  would  be  very  hard  indeed  upon  a  medical  man,  or  any 
other  person,  if  because  the  patient  he  was  attending  died  he  was  to  be  subjected  to 
a  charge  of  manslaughter ;  and  if  it  were  to  be.  so,  very  few  men  would  like  to  incur 
the  responsibility  of  practising  the  science  of  physic.  Did  the  evidence  in  the  first 
place  satisfy  the  jury  that  the  medicine  was  of  a  poisonous  and  dangerous  character  ? 
They  had  heard  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  on  this  point,  and  it  also  appeared 
that  the  medicmes  had  been  taken  by  some  of  the  parties,  who  had  derived  great 
benefit  from  them.  He  was  bound  to  tell  them,  that  the  fact  of  these  having  failed 
in  one  instance,  was  not  sufficient  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  defendant,  although 
it  might  appear  that  it  would  be  improper  to  administer  such  medicines  in  a  case 
where  the  stomach  was  already  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  yet  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  any  evidence  to  show  that  the  prisoner  was  aware  of  the  fact.  His  lordship  then 
read  over  the  evidence,  commenting  on  the  material  parts  as  he  proceeded. 

The  jury  immediately  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

[In  accordance  with  the  charge  of  the  judge  they  could  not  have  returned  any 
other  verdict :  nor  indeed  on  the  principle  laid  down  could  a  verdict  of  guilty  be 
returned  in  any  case  of  death  imder  the  treatment  of  a  quack.  In  the  first  place,  the 
same  allowance  is  conceded  which  would  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  Medical  Fracti- 
tioner  who  possessing  full  qualification,  and  using  due  care,  skill,  and  attention,  had 
failed  to  cure  his  patient  *.  and  then  the  fact  that  the  quack  was  ignorant  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  is  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  the  administration  of  improper 
medicmes.  While  this  maxim  is  adhered  to  there  is  more  protection  and  encourage- 
ment given  to  quacks  than  to  qualified  Practitioners.  We  maintain  that  in  the  case 
of  a  qualified  Practitioner,  where  the  propriety  of  the  treatment  is  called  in  question, 
the  onus  probandi  should  rest  with  the  accuser,  because  it  is  fair  and  right  to  infer, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  a  qualified  professional  man  has 
availed  himself  of  his  skill  and  experience  in  the  treatment ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
quack  the  <mu8  probandi  should  rest  with  the  accused,  who  having  undertaken  that 
for  which  he  is  not  legally  qualified,  cannot  be  expected  to  possess  the  requisite  skill 
and  experience. — ^Ed.  J 

•  Dr.  CoflBn  in  his  book,  gives  two  formulae  for  "  Composition  powder " — Bayberry,  4oz. ; 
pinus  canadensis,  2oz.;  ^nger,  2oz.;  cayenne,  ^oz.;  doves,  |oz.;  all  finelv  pulverized  and  well 
mixed.  Ordinary  dose  a  teaspoonful  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  sweetened, — Or  bayberry,  4oz. ;  Finns 
canadensis,  4oz. ;  ginger,  4oz. ;  golden  seal,  2oz. ;  sassafras,  2oz. ;  cayenne,  {oz. ;  cloves,  Joz. 
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BOMCEOFATBIC  CAlWmATSS.—{S€&aurgk  Unhergity.) 

SuxBRT  priated  letters  and  pamphlets  in  the  homcieopathic  interest  have  been 
extensively  circulated  of  late  in  this  city*  and  elsewhere,  relatire  to  proceedings  in 
the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians  and  in  the  Uniyersitf  against  the  delusions  oi 
homoBpathy.  Our  readers  will  scarcely  thank  us,  were  we  to  make  these  produc- 
tions the  subject  of  criticism  :  but,  a»  sefFera]  of  them  make  use  of  an  incorrect 
account,  which  has  been  glym  in  an  homoeopathic  periodical,  of  a  recent  decision  ot 
the  Medical  Faculty  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  medical  honours  and  homccopathic 
^stinction,  we  feel  compelled  to  supply  the  professional  public  with  a  truth  rersion 
of  the  whole  matter.  If  we  thus  violate,  for  the  first  time,  the  well-understood  com- 
pact between  examiners  and  candidates  in  this  rnrversity — ^that  the  fact  and  circum- 
stances of  failure  shall  be  confined  to  themselves — ^the  individual  principally  con- 
cerned has  himself  alone  to  blame.  He  must  take  the  consequences  of  ids  own 
3I-advised  publication,  and  his  perverted  report  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Alfred  Crosby  Pope,  having  appeared  before  the  Second  Division  of  Examinen 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  in  the  middle  of  June,  underwent  the  usual  written  examina- 
tion on  the  practical  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  was  afterwards  subjected 
to  an  oral  examination  on  the  same  subjects.  He  had  satisfied  several  of  the 
examiners;  but  his  surgical  knowledge  was  evidently  defective.  While  under 
examination  in  Midwifery,  he  was  asked  what  doses  of  caknnel,  opium,  tartar-emetic, 
and  aloin  he  would  give  in  certain  diseases  ;  in  reply,  he  stated  correctly  the  dosei 
usually  given  in  medical  practice  ;  and  when  asked  whether  these  were  the  doses 
which  he  would  himself  prescribe,  he  replied  they  were.  He  then  underwent  an 
examination  on  Materia  Medica,  the  professors  of  that  branch  and  of  clinical  sorgery 
being  present.  His  replies  were  satisfactory  enough  ;  the  only  objection  (^  any 
moment  indeed  being,  that  his  doses  of  medicines  were  somewluit  large.  The  Faculty 
having  been  furnished  with  positive  information  that  Mr.  Pope  has  avowed  his  pur- 
pose to  become  a  homoeopathic  practitioner  after  graduating,  it  was  determined  that 
tie  should  have  an  opportunity  of  answering  to  the  charge.  The  question  was  put 
to  him  by  Dr.  Christison,  and  the  following  are  the  very  words  of  the  conversati<m 
that  ensued : — "  Well,  ISfr.  Pope,  I  am  satisfied  so  far  with  your  answers  ;  but  there 
is  another  point  on  which  I  wish  to  be  informed  ;  and  as  it  is  best  not  to  beat  about 
the  bushy  I  shall  put  to  you  a  plain  question,  in  order  that  I  may  get  a  downright 
answer.  I  am  told  by  a  colleague  that  he  has  been  informed  on  good  authority,  that 
it  is  your  intention  to  become  a  homoeopathic  practitioner  after  you  graduate ;  after 
dU  cmswers  you  have  this  day  given  me,  I  feel  bound  to  say  I  do  not  believe  it.  Am  I 
right  ?"  To  which  Mr.  Pope  replied,  "  I  am  not  now  a  homoeopathist ;  but,  aft« 
graduation,  I  mean  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  it."  Professor  Syme  then  remarked, 
**  Now,  Mr.  Pope,  suppose  that  this  inquiry  which  you  meditate  were  to  confirm  your 
belief  in  the  truth  of  homoeopathy,  what  would  you  do  with  the  diploma  received  from 
us  ?  would  you  burn  or  return  it  V*  **  No,"  replied  he^  **  I  would  keep  it."  "  For 
what  purpose  ?*  "  To  show  that  I  had  regularly  studied."  **  Studied  what  ?  De- 
lusions !  Fallacies  1  Nonsense  f  It  would  only  show  that  you  had  misspent  four  or 
five  years  of  your  life  in  studying  what  could  not  possiWy  be  of  any  service,  accord- 
ing to  your  own  view ;  and  I  am  sure  that  on  reflection  you  must  see,  how  inconsist- 
ent it  would  be  with  common  honesty  or  common  sense  to  use  a  diploma,  after  ceas- 
ing to  entertain  the  principles  which  were  professed  in  order  to  obtain  it.  But  recol- 
lect, Mr.  Pope,  I  ofler  this  remark  to  you  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  a  professor."  Mr. 
pope  then  withdrew,  and  in  what  remained  of  his  examinations  he  made  a  satisfactory 
appearance^  except  in  Medical  Jurisprudence^  in  which,  as  in  Surgery,  he  was 
ctefective. 

The  case  being  a  new  one,  it  was  referred  by  the  exammers  to  the  whole  Medical 
Faculty  for  decision.  Of  the  thirteen  members,  eleven  were  present.  After  con- 
sidering the  whole  circumstances,  the  Faculty  unanimously  resoived — **  That  serious 
doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Pbpe^s  principles  of  practice  ;  and 
that  on  this  account,  as  well  as  his  insufBciency  on  some  subjects  of  examination, 
he  shall  be  remitted  till  the  end  of  July,  by  whidi  time  he  will  have  had  ample  oppor^ 
tunity  of  making  the  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  homoeopathy,  which  he  says  he  con- 
templates." This  resolution,  which  admitted  of  his  graduating  this  year,  in  the 
event  of  his  satisfying  the  Medical  Faculty,  was  communicated  to  him  in  conversa- 
tion by  the  Dean.    Mr.  Fope,  however,  withdrew  at  once  from  the  list  of  candidates. 

This  is  a  correct  narrative  of  the  whole  official  proceedings.    Any  thing  else  that 

*  Edinbnrgb. 
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may  Itave  been  said  to  tibe  candidate  privaitdj  by  indrndaal  profeaion,  could  have 
beoi  said  in  kindness  only,  and  by  them  as  iBdiyiduab  alone,  and  is  wholly  irr^vaat. 
We  must  add  a  single  word  for  the  infarmatioii  of  distant  finencb  of  the  UniTersity, 
who  may  be  led  to  sarmise  that  the  misfortune  of  this  yon^  man  in  some  measme 
justifies  the  fears  expressed  in  smne  quarters,  lest  students  may  be  infiseted  with  the 
dnlusioiM  of  homoeopathy  while  aXwijiag  at  Edinburgh.  The  Medical  Facility  had 
distinct  eyidencev  whicdi  will  be  prodnccdy  if  necessary,  tisat,  when  Mr.  Pope  came 
to  study  here  three  years  s^o^  he  arowed  that  he  bad  practised  hoDMM^Iiky,  and 
came  to  study  for  a  degivee,  in  order  to  settle  ss  a  homox^thic  practitioner.  This 
determination  was  repeated  afterwards  ;  and  it  could  neither  hare  been  engendered 
nor  strengthened  by  any  instructions  receiyed  within  the  walla  of  the  UniTersityy 
£or  the  principles  and  practice  of  homceopathy  have  iMrer  been  tax^^  there  by  any 
pro£ess(»r. — MaUhk^  Journal  of  Seieneey  JEdinbmyhL 

REVXEVir. 


A  Translation  of  the  New  London  Pharhacopceia,  including  the  New  DuSUn  and 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopaias,  with  a  fiM  Acceumtt  of  the  Ckemicat  and  Medieinei  Pro- 
perties of^ieir  contents;  forming  a  Materia  Medica.  By  J.  B.  Nbvins,  M.I>.,  Lond., 
&c.  &c.  &c    Small  8to,  pp.  78a    London :  Longman  and  Co, 

Wb  regret  to  be  compelled  to  speak  unfayourably  of  Dr.  Nevins's  Translation,  but 
truth  obfiges  us  to  say  that  we  consider  it  to  be  a  hastily  got  up  work,  badly  arranged, 
ill  digested,  and  abounding  in  blunders. 

That  it  has  been  hastily  got  up  is  obyious  from  the  numerous  typogrsphical  errorg, 
and  the  presence  of  both  an  **  Appendix**  and  "  Addenda"  for  articles  which  have 
been  *'  accidentally  omitted  in  their  proper  place."  Typogra|^cal  errors  are  as 
**  plenty  as  blackberries;"  for  example,  "  Thompson"  for  '*  ^feomson,"  •*  Brande"  for 
•*  Brandt,"  Camphora  "  oiBcinalis"  for  Ciamphora  "  officinarum,"  Krameiia 
**  triandria"  for  Krameria  *^  triandra,"  Juniperi  "  cucumina**  f(»  Juniperi  "  cacu- 
mina,"  &c.  &c. 

The  bad  arrangement  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  important  articles 
of  the  Materia  Medlea  are  made  subsidiary  to  their  preparations.  Thus  ophun, 
cinchona  bark,  nux  yomica,  and  yeratrum  albiun  ore  placed  in  the  diyision  *^  AVtalina;" 
the  turpentines  under  the  head  of  **  Cerata  ;*  cas^a  fist«da  under  that  of  "  Confec- 
iitmes ;"  aloes,  chimapbila,  and  the  poppy  in  the  diyision  of  *'  Decocta^"  &c.  &c. 

Blunders  abound  through  the  work,  and  will  be  found  in  almost  eyery  page;  and 
many  of  them  are  of  so  ludicrous  a  nature  that  thdr  adoption  by  a  student  would 
lead  to  his  almost  certain  rejection  at  any  examining  board.  What  will  our  dealers 
say  when  they  are  informed  that  catechu  comes  from  Jamaica,  quicksHyer  from 
Mexico,  black  pepper  from  the  West  Indies,  sarsapariDa  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
American  turpentine  from  the  North  of  Europe  ? 

Dr.  Neyins's  Chemistry  is  not  the  Chemistry  of  the  present  day.  Benzoic  acid, 
he  tells  US)  is  the  actiye  principle  of  the  balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  and  of  storax, 
none  of  which  substances  are  known  to  contain  an  atom  of  this  add.  The  actiye 
principles  of  wheat-starch,  he  says,  are  "  starch,  gluten  ;"  Mid,  of  groats,  •*  starch** 
only.  So  that  he  assigns  a  nitrogenized  principle  to  a  substance  which  does  not 
contain  it,  and  omits  to  mention  its  presence  when  he  ought  to  notice  it.  Salicina  is 
said  to  be  distinguished  from  dl  oliier  yegpetable  principles  by  its  becoming  blood 
red  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  yet  a  few  pages  further  on  we  are  informed 
that  veratria  forms  a  blood  red  colour  with  sulphuric  acid  I  As  an  objection  to  what 
be  is  pleased  to  call  the  "  organic  theory"  of  yinoua  fermentation  he  says  that, 
"  when  solution  of  pure  sugar  is  fermented,  the  quantity  of  yest  gradually  diminishes, 
and  fermentation  soon  ceases,  and  it  is  only  when  gluten  is  present,  as  in  wort,  that 
its  quantity  increases,  whereas  on  the  theory  of  germination^  the  tfest  increases  at 
the  expense  of  the  sugar"  As  yeast  is  an  organized  body,  cont^uning  both  nitroj^ 
and  sulphur,  it  obyiously  cannot  increase  when  these  principles  are  absent ;  and  we 
haye  yet  to  learn  that  any  person  ever  supposed  it  could.  But  when  gluten,  or  some 
other  a^ed  principle,  is  present  in  a  saccharine  sokitiooy  yeast  cells  are  deyek^ed, 
and  then  yinous  fermentatioa  commences,  and  the  yeast  plBmt  continues  to  increase 
and  grow  so  long  as  both  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  foods  are  present,  proyided 
other  conditions  (e.  g,  temperature,  &c.  &c.)  are  fayourable. 

At  page  336  we  are  told  that  mica  is  sulphate  of  lime  (!)  ;  and  at  p.  341  a  wood- 
cut of  an  octohedron  is  giyen  to  represent  the  crystal  of  alum.    Unfortunately,  how- 
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eyer,  the  crygtalline  form  of  alum  is  a  regular  octohedron,  and  Dr.  Nevins  has  figfured 
another  octohedron,  the  precise  form  of  which  we  cannot  make  out  from  his  figure, 
but  believe  it  to  be  intended  for  the  octohedron  with  a  rhombic  base ;  certainly,  it  is 
not  the  regular  octohedron. 

Dr.  Neyins  tells  us  that  the  '*  accidental  adulteration"  of  disulphate  of  quinine 
with  sulphate  of  cinchonia  *'  is  of  no  consequence,  medicinally  speaking,"  and, 
therefore,  as  the  College  has  given  no  process  by  which  this  adulteration  can  be  de- 
tected he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  so.  But  considermg  that  sulphate  of 
cinchonia  is  only  one-third  the  price  of  disulphate  of  quinine,  we  apprehend 
that  to  Medicid  Men  and  Chemists  it  is  of  consequence  not  to  pay  for  sulphate  of 
cinchonia  three  times  its  value. 

Benzoin,  we  are  told,  "  consists  of  resin,  gum,  and  some  other  unimportant  ingre- 
dients, and  benzoic  acid."  Now  we  should  be  glad  to  know  on  what  authority  he 
asserts  the  presence  of  gum  in  benzoin  ? 

Nitric  add,  Dr.  Kevins  tells  us,  cannot  exist  unless  combined  with  water  as  a  base ; 
but  Deville  has  shown  that  it  can,  and  that  anhydrous  nitric  acid  is  a  crystalline 
substance. 

At  p.  101,  Dr.  Kevins  confounds  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  with  Kordhausen  acid. 

The  pulvis  antimonicUis  of  the  Dublin  Fharmacopceia  is  said  to  be  "  similar"  to  the 
pulvis  antimonii  compositus  of  the  London  Fharmacopcsia  :  yet  the  former  contains  the 
antimony  in  the  state  of  teroxide,  the  latter  in  that  of  antimonious  acid  I 

The  formula  given  by  Dr.  Kevins  for  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  is  Am  C,  Fe  Oi J  C, 
HO.  Adopting  his  equivalents,  a  compound  having  this  constitution  would  contain 
less  than  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide :  yet  he  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Fharmacopoeia,  that  the  ammonio-citrate  yields  about  thirty-four  per  cent,  of 
sesquioxide ! 

The  above  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  errors  which  pervade  the  book. 

We  can  assure  Dr.  Kevins  that  we  took  up  his  work  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  but 
with  the  desire  to  give  a  favourable  notice  of  it ;  and  we  regret  that  we  cannot  re- 
commend it  to  our  readers.  Some  of  the  errors  may  have  resulted  from  the  hasty 
manner  in  which  the  book  has  been  got  out. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Corrector. — ^When  drops  are  ordeied  in  a  prescription,  drops  and  not  minims  should 
be  used.  The  variation  in  the  size  of  drops  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  AIsop,  whose 
remarks  on  the  subject  with  a  figure  of  his  mimim-meter  we  published,  vol.  i.,  p.  327. 

Chemicus. — Chloride  of  zinc  maybe  prepared  by  dissolving  zinc  or  its  oxide  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness  and  fusing  in  a  glass  vessel. 

E.  A.  (Bradford,  Wilts).---(1.)  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary. — (2.)  Probably  in 
two  or  three  months. 

H.  G.  C. — The  substance  does  not  possess  the  characters  of  carbazotic  acid.  Car- 
bazotic  acid  is  yellow,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  fuses  and  sublimes  at  a  gentle  heat  The 
specimen  is  white,  tasteless,  and  neither  fuses  nor  sublimes  at  a  dull  red  heat. 

W,  P,  (Bridgewater.) — Lardner*s  Cychpadia,  the  two  volumes  on  Electricity  and 
Magnetism,  edited  by  Mr.  Walker. 

A,  Z.  (Leicester)  A  Dispenser  (Colchester)  A  Dispenser  (Nottingham.)  W,  H.  i. 
(Birmingham.)    A  Student  (Clapham)  would  be  entitled  to  registration. 

A  Country  Druggist — The  Arsenic  Act  does  not  interfere  with  the  sale  of  arsenic  by 
wholesale  to  retail  dealers  upon  orders  in  writing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  wholesale 
dealing.    For  agricultural  purposes  arsenic  must  be  coloured  as  the  Act  directs. 

John  Peacock. — The  document  has  been  received. 

if.  E.  (Thombury). — ^Tincture  of  Sumbul. — In  the  absence  of  any  formula 
published  on  authority,  we  have  adopted  the  following : — R  sumbul,  2oz.j  proof  spirit, 
16oz.  ;  macerate  seven  days  and  strain. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the  20th  of 
the  month. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Editob. 
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COMPULSORY  AND  VOLUNTARY  EDUCATION. 

In  oup  number  for  November,  1843,  we  adverted  to  this  subject,  and  con- 
trasted the  system  of  compulsory  attendance  at  hospitals  and  medical  schools 
with  the  experiment  of  voluntary  education,  in  which  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
had  at  that  time  recentljr  embarked. 

The  candidate  for  a  diploma  as  a  Medical  Practitioner,  is  required  to  produce 
certificates  of  attendance  at  a  recognised  school  during  a  period  prescribed  by 
the  regulations.  Certain  courses  of  lectures,  the  number  of  which  is  defined, 
must  be  attended — that  is  to  say,  certificates  to  thiit  effect  must  be  produced. 
In  the  case  of  the  Apothecary,  mdentures  of  apprenticeship  are  required,  and 
in  ihe  Universities,  evidence  must  be  produced  to  show  that  the  candidate  has 
undergone  a  sufficient  preliminary  education. 

Notwithstanding  the  stringency  of  these  regulations,  and  the  exertions  which 
are  made  to  coerce  the  student  into  the  right  path,  the  result  is  not  uniformly 
successful.  In  every  school  or  college  there  are  **  reading  men,"  who  derive 
the  full  benefit  from  the  advantages  before  them ;  and  "  fast  men,"  who  evade  the 
regulations,  neglect  their  studies,  and  trust  to  the  "  grinder "  for  success  at 
their  examination.  The  object  with  the  latter  class  of  students,  is  to  pass  with 
the  least  possible  trouble,  and  to  obtain  a  diploma  representing  the  minimum 
amount  of  knowledge  tdlowed  by  law.  Without  compulsion,  they  would 
scarcely  take  the  trouble  to  study  at  all,  and  under  any  circumstances,  are  not 
likely  to  attain  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  their  profession. 

Other  students,  and  we  believe  a  considerable  proportion,  may  be  more  easily 
led  than  driven.  They  are  sensible  of  the  value  of  knowledge  and  experience 
in  the  art  and  science  of  their  profession,  and,  if  properly  directed,  and  furnished 
with  the  means  of  improvement,  they  require  no  Act  of  Parliament  to  induce 
them  to  study.  It  has  elw&ya  been  a  disputed  question  to  what  extent  the 
vis  h  tergo  is  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  propulsion  of  students.  There  are 
many  advocates  of  voluntary  education,  who  consider  that  when  a  youth  has  left 
school,  and  embarked  in  the  avocation  which  is  to  be  the  future  business  of  his 
life,  he  might  be  left  to  his  own  discretion,  and  that  common  sense  would  dictate 
the  importance  of  industry.  At  all  events,  they  maintain  that  each  individual 
would  find  his  level ;  that  those  who  neglect  the  advantages  of  improvement 
which  are  before  them  in  early  life  will  be  themselves  the  sufferers,  and  that 
their  fate  will  be  a  warning  to  others.  This  principle  may  be  a  correct  one  in 
regard  to  those  avocations  in  which  want  of  skill  and  knowledge  onl^ 
injures  the  individual  himself,  but  in  a  profession  relating  to  the  public 
health  and  the  treatment  of  disease,  the  question  of  qualification  affects 
the  public  as  well  as  the  practitioner.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  Acts  of 
Parliament  have  been  passed  to  regulate  and  enforce  the  education  of 
medical  men.  In  the  absence  of  the  requisite  powers  for  extending  this 
provision  to  the  department  of  Pharmacy,  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was 
established  on  the  voluntary  system.  Not  only  is  the  passing  of  the  exa- 
mination voluntary,  but  the  mode  in  which  the  candidates  qualify  them- 
selves is  left  to  their  own  discretion.  Lectures  are  provided,  and  other 
means  of  instruction  are  offered  to  the  student  on  very  moderate  terms,  but 
attendance  is  not  compulsory.  The  further  experiment  of  throwing  open  the 
lecture-room  during  the  present  session  to  all  Members  and  others  connected 
with  the  Society,  will  test  the  voluntary  system  to  the  fullest  extent.  It  will 
be  seen  how  many  young  men  will  volunteer  to  accept  education  when  offered 
free  of  charge. 

TOI*.  XI.  L 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY.    SESSION  1851—2. 

The  Tenth  Session  of  tlie  School  of  Pharmacy,  in  Bloomsburj  Square,  is 
about  to  commence,  under  favourable  auspices.  Every  place  in  the  laboratory 
is  engaged.  The  chemical  room  up-stairs  has  hitherto  been  reserved  for  the 
more  advanced  pupUs,  and  but  little  used  at  the  commencement  of  the  session. 
On  the  present  occasion  this  room  will  be  called  into  requisition  on  the  opening 
of  the  school,  and  everr  compartment  will  be  immediaitdy  occupied. 

The  number  of  pupils  thus  engaged  on  the  establbhment  will  form  a  respect- 
able class  in  the  Lecture-room ;  and  as  the  Lectures,  during  the  present  session, 
will  be  free  to  all  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society,  as  weil  as  registered 
Apprentices,  the  attendance  ought  to  bear  some  ratio  to  the  facilities  now  offered 
to  the  student.  Those  who  desire  to  attend  the  Lectures  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  must  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  during  the  present  session. 
We  stated  in  our  last  number,  that  some  change  in  the  management  of  the 
school  would  take  place  during  next  year.  If  a  Aarmacy  Bill  should  be  passed 
during  the  approaching  session,  the  Society  would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
xesignmg  its  educationiu  fhnctions,  and,  in  case  the  passing  of  the  BUI  should 
be  deferred,  some  modification  in  the  arrangements  would  be  necessary.  Under 
any  circumstances  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  attendance  should  be  sudi  as 
to  show  that  the  advantages  of  Pharmaceutical  education  are  becoming  more 
fuDy  appreciated  by  the  rising  generation,  and  that  the  Members  of  the  i)Qciety 
are  desirous  of  encouraging  this  advancement. 


PROPOSED  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  FOR  SCOTLAND. 

At  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Council,  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  Board  of 
Examiners  to  ait  in  Edinburgh  was  considered,  and  ailer  some  discussion,  a 
Resolution  was  passed,  which  will  be  found  in  the  I^:unsaetions  of  the  Society, 
page  150  of  this  number. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Council  that  the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
Board  was  desirable,  but  that  before  this  could  be  decided  upon,  it  was  necessary 
to  confer  with  the  Members  in  Scotland.  It  must  be  ascertained  whether  those 
who  had  expressed  a  desire  for  the  appointment  of  au<^  a  Board,  were  prepared 
to  undertake  the  labour  and  responsibility  of  carrying  the  measure  into  eSect. 
AH  that  the  Council  could  do,  was  to  pass  a  Resobition^  expressing  a  dispoeitioiL 
to  entertain  a  proposition  on  the  subject. 

The  suggestion  was  favourably  recdved  by  the  Members  in  Ediaburgii,  who 
fcNrmed  themselves  into  a  C(»nmittee,  and  met  several  times  for  the  pnrpese  of 
considering  the  nature  of  the  {Hroposition  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Council.  The 
official  ^report  of  the  result  cannot  appear  in  the  Transactions  for  the  preseat 
month,  as  the  Meeting  of  the  Council  will  not  take  place  until  after  this  number 
is  printed ;  but  we  are  enabled  to  sive  an  outline  of  the  proceedmgs  in  Edin- 
burgh, with  the  general  scope  of  the  conclusions  at  which  the  Cmmntttee 
arrived. 

The  first  question  which  arose,  had  reference  to  the  constitution  and  jmisdio- 
tion  of  the  Board,  and  this  involved  a  broader  and  more  important  question, 
namely,  whether  the  proceedings  should  be  conducted  under  the  Charter  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  or  by  a  sepasate  Society  to  be  estab^ 
lished  in  Scotland?  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  the  Council 
are  empowered  to  examine  *^  by  themselves,  or  such  competent  personff  as  th^ 
should  think  fit  to  t^point.*'  Consequently,  the  Board,  if  acting  under  the 
Charter,  must  be  i^pomted  by  the  Council.  But  it  naturally  occurred  to  ihe 
Committee  that  the  selection  of  the  Examiners  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  Men*- 
bers  in  Scotland,  and  some  objections  prevailed  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  CounciL    To  meet  this  difficulty  it  was  suggested  that  the  Examiners  sheuid 
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be  nominated  b^^  tbe  Seodch  Memberi  ftt  a  meeting  to  be  oonvesed  for  lliat 
purpose,  and  that  tbe  namet  sbould  be  fonrafded  to  the  Council  for  approval 
and  appointment.  The  GoimoSi  eoold  have  no  motiye  for  objecting  to  the 
names  thus  recommended  by  thoso  who,  from  personal  and  local  knowledge, 
would  be  best  qnalitied  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  fitness  of  uie 
parties  selected.  Consequently,  the  selectiOA  would  practically  rest  with  the 
local  Members,  while  the  Cotmdl  would  make  the  appointment  in  conformity 
with  the  Charter. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  ttnifonmty  in  the  qnalifieation  and  assimilating  the 
two  Boards,  it  was  suggested  that  the  number  of  Examiners  should  be  the  8am« 
in  each,  and  that  the  President  and  Yice-i^esident  of  the  Society  should  be 
ex  officio  Members  of  both  Boards.  To  this  latter  proposal  it  was  objected,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  the  occasional  Tuits  of  the  ex  officio  Members  might  pos- 
sibly interfere  with  the  regular  order  of  proceedings,  and  create  confusion  or 
misunderstanding.  After  some  correspondence  and  discussion  on  this  subject, 
it  appeared  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  this  fear  was  groundless ;  that  the 
attendance  of  the  ex  officio  Members,  which  on  account  of  the  distance  could  not 
be  very  frequent,  would  t>end  to  promote  and  keep  up  an  amicable  and  consistent 
course  of  proceedings.  Moreover,  the  laws  of  the  Society  do  not  restrict  the 
election  of  President  and  Vioe-Prendent  to  London  Members,  and  in  case  a 
Member  resident  in  Scotland  should  be  elected  to  fill  either  of  these  offices,  he 
woold  be  ex  officio  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  London  as  wdl  as 
of  that  in  Edinburgh.  There  is  no  cause  lor  jealousy  or  distrust  between  the 
two  portions  of  the  same  kingdom.  North  Britain  and  South  Britun  are  only 
separated  by  the  Tweed,  and  the  more  closely  the  sympathies  and  interests  of 
the  respective  inhabitants  can  be  united,  the  more  effectually  will  they  strengthen 
and  assist  each  other  in  carrying  oat  an  object  which  equally  concerns  them 
both. 

By  the  arrangement  above  imggested  the  constitution  of  the  two  Boards 
would  be  precisdy  alike,  both  would  be  appointed  by  and  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Council,  while  the  nomination  or  the  Members  of  each  Board  would 
virtually  be  vested  in  the  Members  resident  in  the  locality  in  which  its  functions 
would  be  performed.  The  reci|M:ocal  commnnicatiofn  would  ensure  uniformity 
and  consistency  in  the  proceedings;  at  the  same  time  the  following  bye-law  of 
ihe  Society  would  be  equjdly  o^^ieable  to  both  Boards : — 

"  The  Board  shall  make  such  regulations  from  time  to  time  as  shall  seem  to  them 
expedient  for  conducting  the  Examinations,  which  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Council 
of  the  Society,  and  published  in  the  Transactions  ;  but  the  extent  of  knowledge  and 
qualification  required  of  all  persons  undergoing  the  Major  and  Minor  Examinations, 
will  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Exammers  for  the  time  being." 

The  relative  position  of  the  Council  and  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  London 
has  been  found  satisfactory.  The  proceedings  of  the  Examiners  are  reported 
to  the  Council  and  duly  confirmed.  The  Examiners  report  the  names  of 
candidates  who  have  passed,  the  Council  elect  them  as  Members  or  Associates, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  any  change  in  the  regulations  is  reported  and  confirmed 
in  the  same  manner.  There  has  been  no  couision  or  misunderstanding  during 
the  nine  years  that  the  Board  has  been  in  existence,  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
anticipate  a  less  favourable  result  firom  the  application  of  similar  arrangements 
to  a  Board  acting  in  Edinburgh. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  Board  in  Edinburgh  is  to  be  entirely  independent, 
it  would  follow  of  necessity.that  the  Society  in  Scotland  must  be  a  separate 
one.  In  that  case  the  question  arises,  what  advantage  would  be  derived  from 
the  *'  repeal  of  the  Union?"  The  Chemists  in  Scotland  would  have  the  work 
to  begin  de  novo.  Several  years  must  elapse  before  they  could  expect  to  attain 
a  position  equal  to  that  which  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  now  enjoys,  and  this 
could  only  be  acquired  by  dint  of  much  labour  and  expense.  This  course, 
although  suggested  as  an  dtemative,  was  not  seriously  entertained. 
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The  above  is  a  yer^  brief  outline  of  ihe  sabstance  of  the  discuBsion  which 
took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  in  Edinburffh,  on  the  22d  of  Sept, 
and  it  was  the  unanimons  opinion  of  all  present,  on  titfing  a  dispassionate  re- 
Tiew  of  the  entire  question,  that  it  was  highlj  desirable  to  maintain  the  unity  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society — to  assimilate  the  two  examining  Boards— and  to 
lose  no  time  in  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Council.  Resolutions  to  this 
effect  were  unanimously  passed,  and  the  honorary  Secretary  was  authorized  to 
transmit  the  same  to  the  Council  for  approyal.^  It  was  also  resolved  that  com- 
munication should  be  made  with  the  Chemists  in  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  co-operate— by  which  means  a  considerable 
accession  of  Members  is  anticipated.  About  twenty  who  were  in  business 
before  February,  1843,  have  already  applied  for  admission,  under  the  provision 
in  the  Charter  relating  to  original  Members,  and  several  have  given  notice  of 
their  intention  to  come  up  for  examination  as  soon  as  the  Board  of  Examiners 
is  appointed. 

REMUNERATION  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

The  value  of  ordinary  commodities  finds  its  level  by  the  reciprocal  influence 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  producer  calculates  the  cost  of  production  hj  a 
simple  process  of  arithmetic,  adding  a  percentage  for  profit,  the  amount  of  which 
is  regulated  by  the  balance  of  pressure  between  demand  and  competition. 

The  value  of  mental  labour  or  professional  skill  is  not  deducible  by  any  such 
method  of  calculation.  The  benefit  conferred  on  the  employer  bears  no  definite 
relation  to  the  expense  incurred,  or  the  labour  bestowed,  in  each  particular  case ; 
and  although  all  these  items  may  be  considered  as  elements  in  the  calculation, 
there  is  no  formula  by  which  to  arrive  at  an  uniform  result.  Consequently, 
disputes  not  unfrequently  arise,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  better  tribunal,  cases 
are  argued  in  courts  of  law,  and  decided  by  juries,  who,  with  every  disposition 
to  do  justice,  are  in  possession  of  imperfect  data  on  which  to  form  an  opinion. 
As  a  general  rule,  professional  men  are  underpaid  for  their  services,  because  the 
nature  of  these  services  is  not  understood  by  those  who  have  to  form  an 
estimate  of  their  value ;  and  however  low  this  estimate  may  be,  those  parties  who 
are  called  upon  to  pay  the  amount,  are  seldom  satisfied.  In  the  case  of  Taylor 
versus  Vickers,  reported  in  another  part  of  this  number  (page  184),  there  are 
some  peculiarities  which  seem  to  deserve  notice. 

The  plaintiff's  claim  was  for  a  certain  number  of  analyses  performed,  and  for 
consultations  on  the  subject.  The  defendant  admitted  that  he  had  given 
instructions  for  the  performance  of  three  analyses,  but  disputed  the  others.  It 
was  proved  that  the  investigation  had  occupied  the  Professor  and  his  assistant 
three  or  four  days  a  week  lor  upwards  of  six  weeks — being  not  less  than  twenty 
days,  and  that  the  defendant  had  continually  attended  and  given  implied  sanction 
to  these  proceedings,  although  not  a  written  contract. 

The  plea  put  in  by  the  defendant  was  a  plausible  one.  It  amounted  to  this, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  difiiculty  of  the  case  and  the  novelty  of  the  question 
involved  in  it,  some  comparative  experiments  were  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
the  plaintiff  to  verify  his  analyses  of  the  three  samples  sent  for  examination,  and 
that  by  furnishins  the  materials  for  these  comparative  experiments,  he  (^de- 
fendant) was  rendering  valuable  assistance  to  the  plaintiff  in  the  performance  of 
the  task  which  he  had  undertaken.  He  did  not  expect  to  be  charged  for  the 
analysis  of  samples  which  he  had  mixed  himself,  *or  of  the  several  varieties  of 
genuine  isinglass  and  gelatine  which  he  had  furnished  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
plaintiff,  who  he  contended  was  professionally  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
mvestigation.  If  he  had  merely  sent  his  three  samples  for  analysis,  leaving  the 
plaintiff  to  take  his  own  course,  the  latter  would  have  been  obliged  to  provide 
the  necessary  materials  at  his  own  expense,  and  for  want  of  authentic  information 
as  to  the  samples  examined,  he  might  have  jeopardized  his  reputation  by  an 
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erroneous  report.    The  experience  gained  in  this  case  might  be  useful  after- 
wards and  lead  to  other  commissions.    There  appears  to  be  some  weight  in  this 
argument.     When  a  Chemist  under  ordinary  circumstances  undertakes  to 
perform  an  analysis,  his  fee  for  the  same  includes  all  charges  for  skill,  apparatus, 
and  materials  employed ;  and  if  he  should  require  the  assistance  of  his  client  in 
obtaining  other  materials  to  enable  him  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  is  entitled  to  multiply  analyses  <ui  libitum^  and  to  make  a  separate  charge 
for  each,    If  this  were  the  case  the  laboratory  of  the  Chemist  might  be  trans- 
formed into  a  court  of  Chancery,  in  which  a  dient  might  be  led  on  to  an  extent 
which  he  never  contemplated,  in  expenses  quite  disproportionate  to  the  object 
in  view.    But  in  the  present  instance,  the  three  analyses  for  which  instructions 
were  given  formed  only  a  part  of  the  investigation.     The  obiect  in  view  was  the 
discovery  of  a  simple  metnod  by  which  the  adulteration  might  be  detected  and 
proved  m  a  court  of  law.     The  capabilities  of  chemical  science  have  certain 
limits,  and  throughout  the  investigation  considerable  doubts  were  entertained, 
whether  this  problem  could  be  solved  with  that  degree  of  precision  which  the 
rules  of  a  court  of  law  wouM  require.    But  the  defendant,  desirous  to  leave 
no  means  untried,  which  by  possibility  could  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result, 
continued  his  visits  to  the  laboratory,  attended  by  his  solicitor,  furnished 
samples,  and  thus,  as  the  plaintiff  considered,  sanctioned  a  course  of  investigation 
which  occupied  not  less  than  twenty  days.    The  three  original  analyses,  without 
the  other  experiments,  would  have  been  of  no  service,    ^though  the  result  was 
negative,  it  furnished  the  defendant  with  information  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  discouraged  him  from  embarking  in  a  lawsuit,  in  which  he  would 
probably  have  been  defeated.     The    Professor    sent  in  an  account  which 
astonished  his  client,  and  although  we  take  exception  on  principle  to  the  terms 
in  which  the  items  were  specified,   for  reasons  stated  above,  we  think  the 
amount  a  very  moderate  remuneration  for  the  time  occupied  in  the  investigation. 
The  question,  however,  hinges  upon  the  precise  nature  of  the  instructions. 
A  client  cannot  fairly  be  call^  upon  to  pay  a  Chemist  the  expenses  of  "  getting 
up  a  subject  '*  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  required  analysis. 

For  example,  in  a  case  of  poisoning,  a  Chemist  who  had  been  in  the  frequent 
habit  of  performing  analyses  of  that  particular  description,  might,  in  half  an 
hour,  arrive  at  a  result  which  would  occupy  another  Chemist  for  several  days. 
But  if  the  client,  on  the  first  analysis  proving  unsatisfactory,  should  desire  a  fur- 
ther investigation  to  be  made,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  the  object  in  view,  he 
could  not  reasonably  expect  the  subsequent  investigation  to  be  included  in  the 
charge  for  the  previous  analysis.  In  difficult  cases  of  this  kind,  a  proper 
understanding  ought  to  exist  between  the  two  parties,  before  the  work  is  com- 
menced. 

The  public  have  very  little  idea  of  the  labour  and  research  involved  in  che- 
mical analysis.  Patients  frequently  take  a  pill  or  a  mixture  to  a  Chemist's, 
requesting  that  the  same  may  be  analyzed,  and  a  supply  prepared,  with  a  copy 
of  the  prescription,  supposing  that  the  price  of  the  medicine  will  include  tne 
anidysis.  The  following  case  occurred  lately : — A  patient  having  derived  much 
benefit  from  a  prescription,  lent  it  to  many  of  his  firiends,  and  acquired  some 
celebrity  as  the  possessor  of  a  certain  cure.  One  of  his  friends  lost  the  pre- 
scription, but  another  happened  to  have  a  bottle  of  the  medicine,  which  he 
obtained,  and  took  it  to  a  Chemist  for  analysis.  Being  informed  that  the  expense 
would  be  two  guineas,  he  said  he  could  get  a  new  prescription  for  half  the 
money,  which  he  accordingly  did,  by  calling  on  the  doctor. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OP 

THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY, 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  the  3rd  of  September,  the  following 
Besolutions  were  adopted : — 

A  desire  having  been  expressed  by  the  Members  of  the  Society  in  Scotland, 
that  a  Board  of  Examiners  should  be  appointed  to  sit  in  Edinburgh,  it  was 
^  Resolved^  That  the  Council  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  consider  any  propo- 
sition on  this  subject  from  the  Members  in  Scotland ;  and  that  a  copy  of  this 
Besolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Local  Secretary  for  Edinburgh. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Penney,  addressed  to  the  Council,  having  been  read,  it  was 

Retolvedy  That  Mr.  Fenney's  letter  be  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society. 

34,  FinAury  Circus,  2i  9  mo^  1S51. 
CrBimjBMBir, — ^Ithas  given  me  much  pleasure  to  observe  in  the  Fharma* 
eeutical  Journal  for  this  month,  that  tiie  Lectures  of  the  Society  are,  during 
ike  coming  session,  to  be  free  of  all  charge  to  the  Associates,  not  that  I  think 
the  principle  of  gratuitous  instruction  a  good  one,  but  as  an  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  Council  of  a  desire  to  induce  all  connected  with  the  Society  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  it  offers.  But^  I  would  ask,  is  the  expense  of  th^ 
lectures  the  only  reason  why  they  are  so  thinly  attended  ?  I  think  not,  although, 
no  doubt,  amongst  a  class  of  young  men  but  very  moderately  remunerated,  it 
must  necessarily  influence  them ;  yet  a  stronger  reason  influences,  I  believe,  the 
greater  number  of  Associates,  viz.,  Ae  difficulty  of  making  such  an  arrange- 
ment with  their  employers  as  would  enable  them  to  attend,  and  this  is  increased 
when  they  reside  at  a  distance  from  Bloomsbury  Square.  It  is  obvious  when 
we  consider  the  position  of  many  now  in  the  trade,  that  to  be  able  to  attend  the 
lectures  at  all,  they  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  generosity  and  good  feeling 
of  their  employers,  there  being  comparatively  few  who  are  able  to  give  up  a 
portion  of  their  salaries,  and  perhaps  none  who  could  give  up  any  of  the  very 
limited  time  at  their  own  disposal,  as  a  compensation  for  the  time  occupied  in 
attending  them.  These  observations  are  offered  in  a  friendly  spirit,  to  endeavour 
to  show  that  the  Associates  of  the  Society,  many  of  them,  claim  the  sympathy  of 
the  Council. 

During  my  residence  in  London,  I  have  observed  an  increasing  desire  amongst 
Drujzgists'  Assistants  generally^  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  those  subjects 
which  would  better  qualify  them  for  the  duties  they  have  to  perform,  and 
believe  there  are  now  many  who  would  gladly  attend  the  lectures  if  they  only 
received  a  little  encouragement  from  their  employers,  as  there  have  been  those 
who,  with  more  energy  than  others,  have  successfully  striven  through  every 
difllculty  to  do  so. 

I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  but  earnestly  suggest  to  you,  whether  you 
might  not  most  effectually  aid  the  cause  of  voluntary  education  amongst  us,  by 
issuing  an  Address,  in  your  official  capacity,  to  all  the  members  of  the  Society 
resident  in  London,  soliciting  them  to  aid  their  Assistants  and  Apprentices,  as 
far  as  it  is  in  their  power,  in  their  endeavours  to  attend  the  lectures  or  otherwise 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  By  so  doing,  I  conceive  you  would  best 
ensure  our  estimable  and  assiduous  Professors  a  numerous  attendance  of  diligent 
students,  and  procure  for  yourselves  well  deserved  and  enduring  honour,  and 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

I  am,  with  much  respect, 

Yours  sincerely. 
To  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  Wimjam  Pbnmby. 
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Mmsi^eiy  That  the  Secretory  defirer  cards  of  admigskm  to  tbe  Be^rand  coorses 
of  Lectures,  to  MeR]ft)er8,  Associvtes,  snd  Registered  Apprentices,  on  applicatroi^ 
free  of  charge :  that  Frizes  be  awarded,  as  before,  at  the  dose  of  w  sesnon, 
to  Stodests  who  iiave  taken  tickets ;  but  no  Membcar  be  entitkd  to  compete  for 
anjrFHse. 
In  consequenee  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Pigeon,  one  of  tihe  Tmstees,  it  was 
Besoimd,  ThaA  Mr.  R.  H.  FrosoN,  the  present  Treamirer,  be  appoiBted  lYiurtee 
ofibe^SiMnety. 


ORIGINAI.  AND  EXTRACTED  ARTICIiES. 


ON  THE  MINERAL  WATERS  OF  BADEN-BADEN. 

BT  SS.  SHEBIDAir  MUSFSATT,  T.B.S.X.,  &C. 

Professor  of  the  College  of  Chemistiy,  liverpooL 

iSeadbrfaretheEogfoiSoeiefyqfEdmlmrjih). 

Baden  is  embosomed  among  hills,  forming  an  offset  of  ^e  Biack  Forest  rang^ 
and  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Oos,  an  insignificant  stream,  which  once,  how- 
ever, formed  the  boundary  line  between  the  Franks  and  Alemanni.  It  is  famous 
ibr  its  beauty,  but  more  so  for  Its  mineral  springs,  the  most  renowned  in 
Grermanj,  which  were  known  to,  and  appreciated  by  the  Romans,  who  fixed  a 
colanj  in  Baden,  and  called  it  Civitas  Aurelia  Aquejisis.  These  springs  are  very 
much  frequented,  and  their  water  is  used  internally  and  externally  m  all  kindi 
of  diseases,  more  especially  for  liver,  mesenterick,  and  uterine  compliunts  or 
obstructions :  in  fact,  in  1845,  nearly  40,000  persons  resorted  to  them.  The 
undoubted  benefit  deriyed  from  mineral  waters  in  various  diseases,  attracted  the 
attention,  of  Chemists  from  a  very  early  date,  to  the  composition  o£  medicinal 
springs.  A  great  number,  of  analyses  has  been  made  of  such  waters,  but  most 
of  them  are  imperfect,  owing  to  the  crude  state  of  analytical  chemistry  when 
they  were  performed. 

As  yet,  our  speculations,  regarding  the  part  played  by  each  constituent  of 
mineral  waters,  are  very  vague,  oflen  in  consequence  of  want  of  system  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  various  elements.  So  long  as  results  are  not  tabulated 
according  to  some  rule,  it  is  impossible  for  the  physician  to  institute  a  correct 
comparison,  or  to  be  able  to  judge  upon  which  ingredient  their  eflfect  mainly 
depends.  There  are  thirteen  thermal  springs  in  B^en,  which  gush  out  of  the 
rock  at  the  foot  of  the  Schneckengarten.  A  fine  temple-like  structure  is  erected 
over  the  Ursprun^ — ^principal  spring — one  of  the  hottest  and  most  copious 
sources.     The  massive  vault  which  encloses  the  spring  is  of  Roman  construction. 

It  is  strange  that  there  h  no  English  woit  wherein  an  analysis  of  the 
waters  of  Baden-Baden  is  given.  In  order  to  have  this  deficiency  remedied,  I 
think  it  proper  to  furnish  your  Society  with  the  analysis,  which  may  prove 
interesting  to  others  further  pursuing  the  subject. 

Qualitative  Analysis  of  the  Water. — The  water  as  it  flows  from  the  Ursprung — 
principal  spring— -uas  a  temperature  of  67.5°  C.= 153.5°  F.,  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  air  being  75°  F.;  it  is  clear,  and  possesses  a  very  faint  animal 
odour,  a  trace  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  (?)  and  does  not  affect  vegetal  colour:  it 
has  a  slight  saline,  or  more  properly  speaking,  a  brothy  taste. 

The  annexed  experiments  SQowed  the  several  ingredients  of  the  mineral 
water.  When  the  water  was  boiled  for  some  time  a  small  white  crystalline 
precipitate  subsided.  The  qualitative  analysis  was,  therefore,  divided  mto  two 
parts. 

Ist.   The  analysis  of  the  crystalline  precipitate. 
2nd.  The  analysis  of  the  substances  m  solution. 

1st.  The  precipitate  was  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whidi  ^ssolved  it 
all  with  effervescence,  proving  the  presence  of  earthy  carbonates  and  the  absence 
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ofsu^haie  of  lime.  A  portion  of  the  hydrochloric  solution  treated  with  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  gave  a  faint  red  colouring,  indicatiye  of  iron.  The  pre- 
cipitate did  not  contain  any  magnesia.  . 

2nd.  Analysis  of  the  Substances  in  Solution, — A  portion  of  the  liquid  filtered 
from  the  cnrstalline  precipitate  when  evaporated  to  dryness  did  not  efienresce 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  proying  the  absence  of  alkaline  carbonates. 

A  second  portion  of  the  liquid  afforded  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  a 

slight  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  indicating  sulphuric  acid. 

A  third  portion  of  the  solution  gave,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  copious  white 

precipitate,  easily  soluble  in  ammonia,  proving  the  presence  of  chlorides  and  the 

absence  of  iodides. 

A  fourth  portion  of  the  liquid  was  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  naked  lamp;  on  treating  the  residuary  mass  with 
water  an  insoluble  part  remained — silicic  acid.  A  fifth  portion  of  the  liquid 
with  the  chloride  of  ammonium  and  oxalate  of  ammonia,  ^ave  a  white  precipi- 
tate of  oxalate  of  lime.  The  filtrate  from  the  oxalate  of  Hme  precipitate  was 
divided  into  two  portions;  one  gave  slight  indications  of  magnesia  when  treated 
with  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  soda;  and  the  other  portion  when  evaporated 
to  dryness,  yielded  a  residue,  which,  when  treated  before  the  blow-pipe,  coloured 
the  name  intensely  yellow,  and  gave,  after  bein^  heated  to  redness  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  indications  of  potassa. 

By  separating  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  nearly  to 
dryness,  cubes  of  chloride  of  sodium  appeared  in  company  with  silky  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  lime  formed  by  double  decomposition.  If  the  liq^uid  be  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  residue  on  exposure  readily  deliquesces,  showing  the  presence  of 
chloride  of  calcium.  The  substances  present,  and  their  respective  amounts,  in 
the  imperial  gallon,  are  the  following : — 

Grains  per  Imperial  Gallon. 

Sulphuric  acid 3.487 3.493 

Chlorine   94-064 93.991 

Silicic  acid    2.947 

Carbonic  acid  in  combination  with  calcia  6.240 

"  "  protoxide  of  iron    0.514 

Sodium 52.152 

Potassium 7.182 

Calcium 4.000 

Calcia  (lime)  insoluble  7.943 

Magnesia  1.749 

Protoxide  of  iron 0.842 

Alumina,  phosphate  of  lime,  organic  matter,  &c.  ...    Mere  traces 

181.120 


Besidue  given  by  direct  experiment 181.129 

As  the  qualitative  analysis  proved  the  sulphuric  acid  not  to  be  in  com" 
bination  with  calcia  (lime),  the  above  bodies  are  hereafter  tabulated  in  the 
exact  state  in  which  they  exist  in  the  water,  thus : — 

Grams  in  the  Imperial  Gallon. 

Chloride  of  sodium 132.644 

Chloride  of  potassium 13.720 

Chloride  of  calcium    11.040 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 6.236 

Carbonate  of  calcia  (lime)   14.184 

Silicic  acid  2.947 

Proto-carbonateof  iron 1.356 

Alumina,  phosphate  of  lime,  organic  matter Mere  traces 


181.127 

Specific  gravity  of  the  water =1.00284 

Cubic  inches  of  carbonic  add,  per  gallon 4.500 
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The  only  analysis  I  can  find  of  the  Baden-Baden  water  is  by  Eolreuter*.  He 
eives  the  amount  of  each  constituent  in  sixteen  ounces  of  the  water.  I  append 
Lis  results  calculated  to  the  imperial  gallon: — 

Chloride  of  sodium 160.00 

Chloride  of  magnesium 2.50 

Chloride  of  calcium 17.50 

Sulphate  of  lime  30.00 

Carbonate  of  lime 16.60 

Silica  8.30 

EztractiTe  matter 0.50 

230.40  (?) 

His  total  amount  of  ingredients  appears  to  be  a  great  deal  too  much,  more- 
over, he  gives  sulphate  of  lime  as  one  of  the  constituents,  and  finds  no  chloride  of 
potassium. 

From  the  preceding  analyses,  it  appears  the  principal  ingredient  is  chloride 
of  sodium,  hence  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  saline  waters. 


EXAMPLES  OP  INJUDICIOUS  PRESCRIBING. 

BT  MB.  HBNBT  CHABLB8  ANDBBWS. 

The  following  remarks  are  made  with  a  view  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
medical  profession  to  a  few  essential  points  which  are  often  not  duly  considered 
while  writing  prescriptions.  Some  of  the  errors  and  contradictions  are,  doubt- 
less, the  result  of  inadvertence,  which  may  have  arisen  from  interruption  by 
the  patient,  inquiries  from  the  attendant,  and  other  causes,  which  need  not  form 
part  of  this  communication. 

Therapeutical  agents  of  great  value  are  sometimes  produced  at  the  expense  of 
decomposition,  which  at  first  may  not  seem  desirable ;  it  shows,  therefore,  a 
want  of  justice  to  criticbe  too  severely  the  formula  a  practitioner  may  choose  to 
adopt,  but  there  are  instances  when  an  advantage  of  this  kind  is  not  gained ; 
to  such,  then,  mv  allusions  will  for  the  most  part  applv. 

The  prescriptions  selected  have  been  received  to  be  dbpensed,  and  in  each 
case  come  under  my  own  observation : — 

R    Liq.  Ammon.  Aoet.,  ?y. 
Sp.  Ammon.  Arom.,  fj. 
Sp.  ^ther.  Nit,  g. 
AcicL  Sulph.  Dilut,  5ij.    Mft.  guttsB. 

In  this  mixture  there  is  a  solution  of  ammonia  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  com- 
bination which  coidd  afibrd  but  little  relief  in  any  variety  of  disease. 

R    Ext.  Taraxaci,  Sij. 

Sp.  Ammon.  Arom.,  5i^' 

Inf.  Rosee  Co.,  ^vss. 

Sod89  Carb.,  5iJ.    Mft.  Mist. 

The  above  objection  may  here  again  be  ur^ed,  while  the  variation  of  colour 
obtained  by  the  manipulation  of  difierent  mdividuab,  might  create  serious 
apprehension  of  an  error  being  committed. 

R    Magnes,  Sulph.,  f  j. 
Antim.  Pot.  Tart.,  gr.  j. 
Inf.  Rose  Co.,  |vj.    Misce. 

We  now  have  emetic  tartar  with  an  acid  and  the  astrmgent  matter  of  rose- 
leaves  ;  a  decomposition  of  the  salt  necessarily  follows,  and  its  efficacy  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  impaired. 

*  ^mons*  HtHqueOen  Europa's,  BerUn,  1839,  p.  22. 
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R    TTiDgoeBt  Hychmrf.,  dj. 

Aloes,  Barbad.,  diiM. 

SodsB  Carb.,  9j.    Mffc.  ope  Sp.  Nitci  daidB  maasA,  m  pU.  joclt.  dmiand. 

This  formula  is  peculiar  in  two  respects.  An  iniervieir  with  the  medical 
gentleman  was  not  practicable,  as  he  resided  ai  a  distanoe.  Under  the  circum- 
stances Fil.  Uydrarg.  was  empJojed,  but  more  reoent  piKScriptions  have  been 
sent  in  which  the  omtment  has  been  persisted  in,  00  tlie  deviation  would, 
perhaps,  not  have  been  sanetioned.  If  this  from  of  mercnrj  is  considered 
eligible  for  internal  use,  it  wovdd  be  better  to  leave  ihe  choice  of  an  excipient 
to  the  dispenser. 

R    Acid  Tannic,  gr.  xxiv. 
Infus.  Cusparis,  Jvij. 
Syr.  Mori,  Jail 
TiacL  Aaraat,  5iii> 
Zingib..  a. 

Ppii,  ni^xvig  St     Mist. 
Inf.  Gusparise  cannot  1>e  conaid^red  a  good  v^de  finr  the  adnuntstralioai  of 
tannin,  tannate  of  cusparin  being  formed,  and  an  inelegant  appearance  given  to 
the  medicine. 

R    MorphisB  Aoet,  gr.  iss. 
Tfaict.  Seine,  Si' 
Syr.  Ttoiut,  Smj. 
Sodse  Biboracis,  388. 
Mist  Acaesae,  fj.    M. 
Ob  adding  borax  in  tlie  above  proportion,  the  sum  is  instantly  precipitated 
and  ilie  whole  mixture  reduced  to  a  eon&ion  unnt  for  the  j^urpose  intended. 
29,  Chcqtd  Street^September  4^  1S51. 

ON  THE  EXISOSINCE  OF  SUGAR  m  THE  URBTE  OF  A  HOBSE. 

BT  DR.  X.  LAKDEBEB, 

HoBu  Hembor  «f  tho  Pharmuenlical  Soeisty  of  Great  Britain,  Profemor  m  the  Uo^peisity  «f 

AtiieoB,  FhanDflciBa  to  the  Ki&g  of  Greaee,  Use 

Diabetes  is  a  very  rare  disease  among  horses.  The  animals  whidi  are 
ai^ted  with  this  disorder  pass  much  more  urine  th«n  1^ey  do  m  a,  state  of 
health,  and  even  more  than  the  quantity  of  water  which  diey  drink.  Tlie  urrne 
is  almost  colourless,  as  clear  as  water,  and  tkrows  down  no  precipitate.  It  has 
not  the  usual  characteristic  odour.  The  juaimal  loses  flesh  from  day  to  day,  his 
appetite  fails,  and  he  wastes  away.  Having  observed  that  this  disease  very 
much  resembles  diabetes  in  the  human  subject,  I  subjected  the  urine  of  a  horse 
thus  affected  to  •chemical  inveatigation.  The  specific  gravity  was  1.0^.  By 
evaporation  I  obtained  a  t^ck  syrupy  mass.  With  yeast  it  ccnunenoed  to  fer- 
ment briskly,  and  disengaged  carbonic  acid.  The  other  re-  agents  used  for  the 
detection  of  sugar,  namely,  sulphuric  acid,  chromic  acid,  the  method  of  Heller 
with  caustic  potash,  &c.,  convinced  me  of  the  presence  of  sugar,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  malady  of  this  hone  was  a  true  diabetes  mellitus. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  LIVEK  OF  A  HORSE  SUFFERDSTG  FROM 

STEAHOSE. 

BY  DR  X  LANDEBEB, 

Hon.  Member  of  the  Phannaceiitical  Sodety  of  Great  Britain,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Athens,  FkarmacieB  to  the  King  of  Qoeece,  &c. 

Ik  a  horse  watHted  with  pneumonia,  the  section  of  the  liver  was  foiadad  in  a 
state  very  rarely  observed  in  these  animals.  The  orgaxt  had  a  dark  yellow 
colour,  a  hard  consistence,  and  could  be  cut  like  cheese  in  slices.  These  sHces 
felt  between  the  fingers  like  adipocere,  resembling  the  matter  which  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  water  on  muscles.  They  also  produced  on  silk  a  grease  spot. 
By  heating  this  liver  grease  was  also  evolved  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and 
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Mmoid  odour  quite  diflfefent  inrom.  tlte  greafle  of  a  healthj  oi^gin.    Portions  of 

the  liver,  when  dried  and  ignited,  burned  like  a  candle,  giyin^ont  a  verr  black 
smoke,  and  an  odour  like  that  of  Ozokerite  or  fossU  wax.  Bj  repeated  mace- 
ration of  this  organ  with  sulphuric  ether,  the  urease  was  dissolved  leaving  the 
fibrine,  and  af%er  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  lobtained  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
grease  for  chemic^  examination.  This  grease  appeared  like  a  combination  of 
oxide  of  lipjl  (the  assumed  base  of  fixed  oils)  with  a  particular  acid.  Whe« 
boiled  with  caustic  potash  it  was  converted  into  a  so^j  mass,  which,  bj  decom* 
position  hj  acids,  djusengaged  a  verjr  penetradng  aud  rancid  odour.  By  oc^d 
digestion  with  ether  a  small  quantity  of  cholesterin  was  dissolved^  which,  bj 
eraporation,  separated  in  crystals.    The  disease  of  this  anioud  resembled  steaxose. 


GREAT  EXHIBITION  Oi*  THE  WORKS  OF  INDUSTRY  OF  ALL 

NATIONS. 

(jConUnued from  page  114.) 

FROM   BRITISH   GUIANA. 

(A.)  MZS2EAI*  KIMGDOIC 

filTBSTAllCES  VSBD IM  THB  HANVFACTimE  OF  GLASS,  POTTEBT,  Ain>  EABTHBNWABE. 

1.  Whttb  Sand.— From  Mount  Pleasant,  Waratilla  Creek,  River  Demerary,  con- 
tributed by  T.  M.  Pdlard.  This  sand  has  been  exported  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  glass-making. 

2.  Bed  Sand.— From  Waratilla  Creek,  River  Bemerary,  contributed  by  T.  M. 
Bollard. 

3.  White  Sand.— From  Monte  Video,  River  Berbice,  about  200  miles  above  its 
estuary,  contributed  by  T.  B.  Duggin. 

4.  Obeala. — ^A  decomposed  rock,  supposed  to  be  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of 
pottery.    From  the  River  Berbice,  contributed  by  T.  B.  Duggin. 

5.  Cults  and  Sand. — Obtained  at  various  depths  from  an.Artesian  boring.  Con- 
tributed by  J.  F.  Bee.  This  boring,  four  inches  in  diameter  and  1 18  feet  in  depth, 
on  Plantation  Woodlands,  one  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mabaica  River,  was 
executed  between  6th  and  22d  October,  1849,  by  Mr.  John  Allt.  The  water  (much 
impregnated  with  iron)  is  delivered  eighteen  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
is  greatly  increased  in  quantity  by  the  flood  of  spring  tides,  like  all  other  Artesian 
borings  in  the  colony.  The  folbwing  memorandum  was  taken  during  the  process 
of  boring  :— 1  to  5  feet,  surface  soil ;  6  feet,  layer  of  caddy  ;  7  to  9  feet  blue  day  ; 
9  to  39  feet  soft  mud  mixed  with  caddy,  in  which  the  auger  went  down  by  its  own 
weight ;  39  to  53  feet,  rotten  wood  and  pegass,  or  decayed  vegetable  matter  ;  53  to 
55  feet,  bluish  grey  clay,  stiflf;  55  to  57  feet,  day  a  little  red  and  grey  ;  57  to  70  feel, 
reddish  clay  ;  70  to  82  feet  10  inches,  yellowish  grey  day,  with  a  little  sand  and 
ochre,  very  stiff ;  82  feet  10  inches  to  86  feet  8  inches,  bluish  grey  day  streaked  ; 
86  feet  8  inches  to  92  feet,  bluish  grey  day,  streaked,  more  ydlow.  The  bed  of 
sand  from  which  the  water  is  obtained,  was  readied  at  a  depth  of  118  feet,  and  the 
same  stratum  was  found  at  a  depth  of  125  feet.  The  numbers  on  the  31  specimens 
sent,  indicate  the  depth  in  feet  at  which  they  were  obtained. 

(b.)  vegetable  kingdom. 
1.  substabtcbs  used  chibfly  as  food,  or  in  its  pkbpabatiov. 

6.  Rici.  (firyza  sativa,  Lin.)— From  Pltn.  Klein  Poudcroyen,  River  Demeraiy, 
contributed  by  A.  D.  Vander  Gon  Netscher. 

7.  Rke.— From  Monte  Video,  River  Berbice,  contributed  by  T.  B.  Duggm.  The 
colony  of  British  Guiana  is  eminently  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  rice.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  three  crops  can  be  obtained  annually  in  this  colony  from  one 
sowing,  the  new  crop  ratooning  or  springing  up  from  the  old  roots  after  each  reaping. 

8.  Maize,  or  Indian  Cobn.  {Zea  Mays,  Lin.)— From  Pltn.  Klein  Pouderoyen, 
River  Demerary,  contributed  by  A.  D.  Vander  Gon  Netscher.  The  maize  grown 
in  British  Guiana  commands  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  that  imported  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  from  which  the  chief  supply  is  derived. 

9.  Meal  fkom  Maize  on  Indian  Corn.— From  Pltn.  Klein  Pouderoyen,  River 
Demeraiy,  contributed  by  A.  D.  Vander  Gon  Netficher. 

10.  Plantains.    (Muta  paradisiaca,  Lin.) — ^Unripe,  sliced,  and  dried  without  the 
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aid  of  fire.    From  Pltn.  Klein  Pouderoyen,  River  Demeraiy,  contributed  by  A.  D, 
Yander  Gon  Netscher. 

U.  Plantain  Meal,  or  Conqdin  Tay. — ^From  Pltn.  Klein  Pouderoyen,  BiTer 
Demerary,  contributed  by  A.  D.  Vander  Gon  Netscher. 

12.  Plaintain  Mbal. — ^From  Pltn.  Vigilance,  East  sea-coast  Demerary,  con- 
tributed by  Wm.  Davidson. 

13.  Plantain  MEAL.—From  Pltn.  Herstelling,  River  Demerary,  contributed  by 
H.  T.  Gamett, — ^Dr.  Shier  gives  the  following  account  of  plantain  meal ;  "  Plantain 
meal  is  prepared  by  stripping  off  the  husk  of  the  plantain,  slicing  the  core  and 
drying  it  in  the  sun.  When  thoroughly  dry  it  is  powdered  and  sifted.  It  is  known 
among  the  Creoles  of  the  colony  under  the  name  of  Conquin  tay.  It  has  a  fragrant 
odour,  acquired  in  drying,  somewhat  resembling  fresh  hay  or  tea.  It  is  largely  em- 
ployed as  the  food  of  infants  and  invalids.  As  food  for  children  and  convalescents, 
it  would  probably  be  much  esteemed  in  Europe,  and  it  deserves  a  trial  on  account  of 
its  fragrance,  and  its  being  exceedingly  easy  of  digestion.  In  respect  of  nutritive- 
ness,  it  deserves  a  preference  over  all  the  pure  starches  on  account  of  the  proteine 
compounds  it  contains.  The  plantain  meal  would  probably  be  best  and  freshest 
were  the  sliced  and  dried  plantain  cores  exported,  leaving  the  grinding  and  sifting  to 
be  done  in  Europe.  The  flavour  of  the  meal  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  slices  are  dried ;  hence  the  operation  is  only  fitted  for  dry  weather, 
unless  indeed,  when  there  was  occasion  for  it,  reconrse  were  had  to  a  kiln  or  stove. 
Above  all,  the  plantain  must  not  be  allowed  to  approach  too  closely  to  yellowness  or 
ripeness,  otherwise  it  becomes  impossible  to  dry  it.  The  colour  of  the  meal  is  injured 
when  steel  knives  are  used  in  husking  or  slicing ;  but  silver  or  nickel  blades  do  not 
injure  the  colour.  On  the  large  scale  a  machine,  on  the  principle  of  the  turnip- 
slicing  machine,  would  be  employed .  The  husking  could  also  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  a  very  simple  machine.  Were  the  plantain  meal  to  come  into  use  in  England,  and 
bear  a  price  in  any  way  approaching  to  that  of  Bermuda  arrowroot,  it  would  become 
an  extensive  and  very  profitable  export.  Full-sized  and  well-filled  bunches  give  60 
per  cent,  of  core  to  40  of  husk  and  top-stem,  but  in  general  it  would  be  found  that 
the  core  did  not  much  exceed  50  per  cent.,  and  the  fresh  core  will  yield  40  per  cent, 
of  dry  meal,  so  that  from  20  to  25  i>er  cent,  of  meal  is  obtained  from  the  plantain  ; 
or  5  lbs.  from  an  average  bunch  of  25  lbs.;  and  an  acre  of  plantain  walk  of  average 
quality,  producing  during  the  year  450  such  bunches,  would  yield  a  ton  and  10  lbs. 
of  meal,  which  at  the  price  of  arrowroot,  namely  1».  per  lb,,  would  be  a  gross  return 
of  £112  lOs.  per  acre.  A  new  plantain  walk  would  give  twice  as  much.  Even  sup- 
posing the  meal  not  to  command  over  half  the  price  of  arrowroot,  it  would  still  form 
an  excellent  outlet  for  plantains  whenever  from  any  cause  the  price  in  the  colony 
sank  unusually  low.  Specimens  have  been  transmitted  from  the  Colonial  Laboratory 
to  some  of  the  principal  authorities  on  dietetics  in  England.'* 

14.  Meal,  from  the  Bitter  Cassava  (Janiplia  Manihot,  H.  B.). — Baked  into 
bread. — ^From  Pltn.  Herstelling.  River  Demerary,  contributed  by  H.  T.  Gamett. 
The  following  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  Dr.  Shier,  above  referred  to,  p.  15: — "  It 
may  soon  become  an  important  question  whether  the  plaintain  or  some  of  the  edible 
roots  grown  in  the  tropics,  might  not  be  sent  to  Europe  in  a  fresh  state  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  potato.  Many  of  them,  the  buck  yam  and  the  cassava  for  instance, 
ought  to  be  used  when  fresh  dug,  for  every  day  they  are  out  of  the  ground 
they  deteriorate.  This,  however,  is  not  so  much  tie  case  with  some  of  the  larger 
yams.  It  is  worth  trying  whether  the  finer  sorts  that  deteriorate  by  keeping  might 
not,  after  being  sliced  and  dried  in  the  sun,  become  articles  of  export  either  in  that 
state  or  when  ground  to  meal.  For  this  purpose  the  bitter  cassava,  the  plaintain, 
and  the  buck-yam  are  the  most  promising.  Of  the  bitter  cassava  mention  has 
already  been  made  as  a  substance  from  which  starch  and  casareep  might  be  pre- 
pared. In  this  case,  however,  the  woody  and  cellular  tissue,  with  the  small  quantity 
of  starch  left  in  it  by  the  ordinary  starch  process,  would  form  far  too  poor  an  article 
of  diet  to  constitute  part  of  the  food  of  man.  But  the  roots  might  be  used  as  an 
article  from  which  to  prepare  cassava  meal,  casareep,  and  the  very  small  quantity  of 
starch  which  is  expressed  along  with  the  juice,  leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  starch  to 
form  part  of  the  meaL    It  is  of  such  meal  that  the  cassava  cakes  of  the  Indians  are 

Srepared,  and  although  by  no  means  so  nutritive  as  Indian  corn-meal,  there  can  be 
ttle  doubt  that  in  the  Scotch  and  Irish  markets  the  cassava-meal  would  obtain  a 
preference,  and  were  it  exported  in  quantity  it  would  probably  come  into  extensive 
use  among  all  classes.  The  process  would  be  as  follows:— After  washing  in  a 
revolving  apparatus,  by  which  means  the  adherent  earth  would  be  got  quit  of,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  thin  dark  coloured  cuticle  would  become  detached,  the  roots 
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would  be  redaced  to  pulp  in  a  rasping-mill  without  the  nse  of  water;  the  pnip 
would  be  compressed  in  bags  by  hydraulic  pressure,  whereby  the  juice,  together 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  starch,  would  be  expressed.  After  allowing  the  starch 
to  subside,  the  juice  would  be  concentrated  to  about  the  density  of  1.4.  The  starch 
would  be  washed,  purified,  and  dried.  The  contents  of  the  bags  would  then  be 
broken  up  and  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  a  current  of  air,  after  which  the  meal  would  be 
sifted  through  a  coarse  sieve  to  separate  the  coarser  parts,  which,  if  their  amount 
was  considerable,  could  be  ground  and  added  to  the  rest.  In  this  state  of  rough 
meal  it  is  fit  for  making  the  cassava  cakes.  If  ground  to  flour  it  might  be  used  to 
mix  with  wheat,  rye,  or  barley  flour.  If  an  acre  of  well-tilled  thorough-drained  land 
yield  10  tons  of  finesh  roots,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  return 
might  be  obtained,  I  have  ascertained  that  the  produce  would  be  3^  tons  of  meal, 
593  lbs.  of  casareep,  and  2  cwt.  of  starch  ;  and  estimating  the  meal  at  Id,  per  lb.  the 
casareep  at  U.  5d,  per  lb.,  and  the  starch  at  40a,  per  cwt,  the  gross  amount  would  be 
£78  13«.  id,  per  acre.  In  ascertaining  these  proportions,  very  simple  machinery  was 
employed,  and  had  the  pulp  been  better  pressed,  the  casareep  would  have  heea 
considerably  greater." 

15, 15a,  156.  Bananas.  (Musa  tapientum,  Lin.)~ Dried  without  the  aid  of  fire. 
From  Pltn.  Vigilance,  East  sea-coast,  Demerary,  contributed  by  J.  de  Futron. 
These  specimens  are  sent  in  order  to  ascertain  the  likelihood  of  their  standing  the 
▼oyage,  and  becoming  an  article  of  export.  They  were  prepared  in  the  month  of 
September,  1850.  The  following  information  regarding  the  banana  is  extracted 
firom  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge^  volume.  Timber,  Trees,  Fruits,  page 
366  : — ^'  Eight  or  nine  months  uter  the  sucker  has  been  planted,  the  banana  begins 
to  form  its  clusters,  and  the  fruit  may  be  collected  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  months. 
When  the  stock  is  cut,  the  fruit  of  which  has  ripened,  a  sprout  is  put  forth,  which 
again  bears  fruit  in  three  months.  The  whole  labour  of  cultivation  which  is  required 
for  a  plantation  of  bananas,  is  to  cut  the  stalks  laden  with  the  ripe  fruit,  and  to 
give  iJie  plants  a  slight  nourishment  once  or  twice  a  year  by  digging  round  the  roots. 
A  spot  of  a  little  more  than  a  thousand  square  feet  will  contain  from  thirty  to  forty 
banana  plants.  A  cluster  of  bananas  produced  on  a  single  plant  often  contains  from 
one  hundred  and  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  fruits,  and  weighs  from  seventy  to 
eighty  pounds.  But  reckoning  the  weight  of  a  cluster  only  at  forty  pounds,  such  a 
plantation  would  produce  more  than  four  thousand  pounds  of  nutritive  substance. 
Humboldt  calculates  that  as  thirty- three  pounds  of  wheat  and  ninety-nine  pounds  of 
potatoes  require  the  same  space  as  that  in  which  four  thousand  pounds  of  bananas 
are  grown,  the  produce  of  bananas  is  consequently  to  that  of  wheat  as  133  to  1,  and 
to  that  of  potatoes  as  44  to  1.  The  banana  ripened  in  the  hot-houses  of  Europe  has 
an  insipid  taste,  but  yet  the  natives  of  both  Indies,  to  many  millions  of  whom  it 
supplies  their  principal  food,  eat  it  with  avidity,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  nourish- 
ment it  affords.  This  fruit  is  a  very  sugary  substance  ;  and  in  warm  countries,  the 
natives  find  such  food  not  only  satisfying  for  the  moment,  but  permanently  nutritive. 
Yet  weight  for  weight,  the  nutritive  matter  cannot  at  all  be  compared  with  that  of 
wheat  or  even  of  potatoes.  At  the  same  time,  a  much  greater  number  of  individuals 
may  be  supported  upon  the  produce  of  a  piece  of  ground  planted  with  bananas, 
compared  with  a  piece  of  the  same  size  in  Europe  growing  wheat.  Humboldt  esti- 
mates the  proportion  as  twenty-five  to  one  ;  and  he  illustrates  the  fact  by  remarking 
that  a  European  newly  arrived  in  the  torrid  zone,  is  struck  with  nothing  so  much  as 
the  extreme  smallness  of  the  spots  under  cultivation  round  a  cabin  which  contains  a 
numerous  family  of  Indians."  It  may  be  proper  here  to  notice  that  the  banana  is 
cultivated  in  this  colony  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  used  solely  as  a  fruit  in  its 
ripe  state.  The  plantain,  on  the  other  hand,  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  in  its 
unripe  state,  is  the  staple  and  favourite  food  of  the  Creole  and  African  population  of 
the  colony. 

16.  Coffee.  (jCoffea  Arabica^  Lin.)— From  Pltn.  Klein  Fouderoyen,  J^ver  Deme- 
rary, contributed  by  A.  D.  Vander  Gon  Netscher. 

16a.  Pearl  Coffee.— From  Pltn.  Nooit  Gedacht,  Canal  No.  1,  Biver  Demessy, 
contributed  by  John  Kennedy. 

165.  Pearl  Coffee.—- From  Pltn.  Nooit  Gedacht,  Canal  No.  1,  River  Demeraiy, 
contributed  by  John  Kennedy. 

17.  Coffee,  in  the  husk.    From  Georgetown,  Demerary,  contributed  by  J.  F.  Bee. 

18.  Coffee.— From  Georgetown,  Demerary,  contributed  by  J.  F.  Bee.  ^The  quan- 
tity of  coffee  the  produce  of  British  Guiana,  returned  for  taxation  in  1842  amounted 
to  1,214,010  lbs.  Dutch.    The  cultivation  is  now  almost  extmct.    Noe.  16a  and  166 
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are  from  one  ei  the  few  estates  which  hsfe  heea  and  still  continne  to  he  cultirated 
solely  as  Coffee  Plantations. 

19.  Cacao,  or  Cocoa  Seexxs.— From  Pin.  El^  Fonderoyeiiy  RiTsr  Demerar^r, 
contributed  bj  A.  D.  Vander  Gob  Netscher.  Cacae^  <xr  cocoa  (^Theodrowui  Cacir, 
Lin.),  was  never  extensiyely  cnlUrated  in  this  colony^  although  the  soil  and  cBmate 
aze  well  adapted  for  its  productioD. 

20.  Saouabi  Nuts.— From  Kiver  Berhlce,  contrihuted  by  T.  B.  Dngsin.  Saooftii 
Kuts  {Pekea  iubeyadoKi,  AubL,  or  Canfttatr  iomemto8uw^  Dec.)  The  kernel  of  this  mrt 
is  one  of  the  most  delidous  fruits  of  the  nnt  kind  kncywn.  It  abounds  in  the  forests 
Qm  the  banks  of  the  rlTers  of  the  colon  j. 

20a.  MoMKBT  Pot,  Sbex^-yessbi*  or. — ^From  RiTer  Demerarj,  contributed  by 
J.  Outridge.  This  very  singular  seed-yessel  is  the  Pericarp  of  LtcyikU  grandiflora^ 
Aubl.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  oleaginous  kernels,  larger  than  almonds,  wMdi 
are  much  esteemed  by  the  Indians.  The  operculum  has  unfortunately  been  dis- 
figured by  the  remoTal  of  its  pointed  apex,  and  by  having  been  sUghtiy  grooved  in 
attempting  to  secure  it  by  a  cord  to  the  pericarp. 

21.  Capsicums,  dbied  Capsdles  of.— From  Pin.  Kitty,  east  sea-coast,  Demerary, 
contributed  by  Bavid  Shier.  These  capsicums,  knovm  in  the  coIoxlj  imder  the 
name  of  Buckramanni  Peppers,  are  the  most  pungent  and  artHnatic  oi  the  whole 
tribe.  TI^  seeds  which  are  inert,  have  been  removed,  and  the  dried  capsules  are 
sent  in  the  expectation  of  th^r  being  found  to  be  a  more  piquant  condiment  than 
the  article  sold  under  the  name  of  Cayetoe  Pepper. 

22.  Capsicums,  preserved  in  dilute  acetic  acid.--From  Pin.  Kitty,  east  sea-coast, 
Demerary,  contributed  by  David  Sfader. 

22€i.  Capsicums,,  preserved  in  dilute  acetic  acid. — ^From  Pin.  Kitty,  east  sea^coast, 
Demerary,  contributed  by  David  Shier. 

226.  Capsicums,  known  as  Yellow  Boonet  Peppers,  preserved  in  dilute  acetic 
add. — From  Pin.  Kitty,  east  sea -coast  Demerary,  contributed  by  David  Shier. 

22<r.  Capsicums,  known  as  Yellow  Bonnet  Peppers,  another  specimen  of  the  same. 

23.  Capsicums,  Active  inrinciple  of,  extracted  by  oHve  oil. — ^Fnxn  Pin.  Kitty,  east 
sea-coast  Demerary,  contributed  by  David  Shier. 

24.  Capsicums,  Active  prindide  ot  extracted  by  vinegar. — ^From  Pin.  Kitty,  east 
sea-coast  Demerary,  contributed  by  David  Shier. 

25.  Capsicums,  preserved  in  dUute  acetic  add.— From  Georgetown,  Demerary, 
contributed  by  J.  S.  Stutchbury. 

26.  BiBAMBi,  Fbuit  op  a  Ssbub  called.  Preserved  in  pickle. — From  the  Biver 
Berbice,  contributed  by  T.  &  Duggin.  The  fruit  of  this  shrub  makes  a  pickle  and 
a  delicious  preserve.  ' 

27.  Limbs  {Citrus  Lima,  Macfadyen.)  Preserved  in  pickle. — OB^om  Plt&.  KUm 
Powkroyett,  contributed  fey  A.  D.  Vander  Gon  Netscher. 

28.  Kasareep.— The  inspissated  juice  of  the  bitter  cassava.  From  Georgetown, 
Demerary,  contributed  by  J.  S.  Stutchbury. 

29.  Kasabeep.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  Bitter  Cassava  (Janipha  Manikoi,  H.  R) 
— ^From  Georgetown,  Demerary,  contributed  by  J.  F.  Bee.  Kasare^  is  much  used 
as  the  basis  of  sauces,  and  is  used  extensively  in  the  Colony  in  the  preparation  of 
pepper-pot,  8cc.  .Ifr.  Shi^,  in  his  report  above  referred  tOy  notices  it  asibUows,p.  12 : 
**  To  those  who  have  never  visited  the  tropics,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  that  caacwup 
is  the  concentrated  juice  of  the  roots  of  bitter  casava,  and  the  basis  of  the  West 
Indian  dish  pepper-pot.  One  of  its  most  remarkable  properties  is  its  high  antiseptic 
power,  presernng  any  meat  that  may  be  boiled  in  it  for  a  much  longer  period  dian 
can  be  done  by  any  other  culinary  process.  Casareep  was  originally  a  Buck  or  Indian 
preparation,  and  has  often  be  described  with  more  or  less  accuracy."  It  is  well 
known  that  some  of  the  Dutch  Planters  of  this  Colony  have,  by  means  of  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  casareep,  from  time  to  time,  to  varieties  of  animal 
ibod,  been  enabled  to  keep  up,  in  daily  use,  the  same  pepper-pot  for  many  years. 

29a.  Saline  Ash.  Used  by  the  Indians  as  a  substitute  for  salt^From  Hiver 
Demerary,  contributed  by  J.  Outridge.  This  ash  is  obtained  by  burning  certain 
plants  growing  on  the  rocks  near  the  rapids,  about  100  miles  up  the  Biver  Demerary. 
Tht  aalt  is  extracted  when  required  by  mixing  water  with  the  ash,  and  after  the 
insoluble  parts  have  subsided,  pomring  off  the  solution,  and  using  it  as  salt  A 
similar  saline  ae&  is  also  said  to  be  obtained  by  burning  the  Ita  Palm. 

30.  TubmAbic  Boot.  Preserved  in  dilute  acetic  acid. — ^From  Georgetown,  Deme- 
nry,  contributed  by  J.  S.  Stutchbury.  The  turmeric  {Curctana  hmga,  Lin.)  grown  in 
fboB  cokoBf  is  siqierior  to  any  iQsported. 
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sir.  Abbowbooi.— From  Fltn.  Heraidfing;  "S&m  DenNmy,  coatfibnted  hy  H.  T. 
Gajmett    The  produce  of  Martmta  arvMdinacecky  Lin. 

32.  Starch.  From  the  Bitt^Caasaya.— From  Pitn.  Herstdllng,  RiTer  Demeraiy, 
contributed  by  H.  T.  Gamett. 

33.  Starch.  From  the  Sweet  Casuya  (Jamipha  Laeflimgmy  H,  B,}^lProm  FIto. 
Kitty,  eaat  sea-coast  Demerary,  contributed  by  Dayid  Sliier. 

34.  Stabch.  From  the  Flantain  (Musa  pmmdisiaeaf  Ian.) — From  Fltn.  Kitty, 
east  sea-coast^  Demerary,  coatriteiited  by  Dayid  Shier. 

35.  Starch.  From  Buck  Yam  (Dioaaoreu  Irij^Ua,  Lin.) — From  Plantation  Kitty, 
east  sea  coast,  Demerary,  contributed  by  Dayid  Shier*  Fenons  desirous  of  ob- 
taining further  informatioii  regarding  the  starches  of  this  Colony,  and  of  their 
applicability  to  manufacturing  and  other  porpoees,  are  refened  to  the  tabular  results, 
contained  in  the  Beport  of  Dr.  Shier,  on  the  Starch-producing  plants  of  the  Colony, 
aboye  referred  to,  pp.  4  to  12.    (See  PAarm.  Jwum.  vol.  tiL,  pp.  193  to  199.) 

36.  SuoAB,  Vacuum  Faeu — From  Plantation  O^e,  east  sea-coast,  Demerary, 
contributed  by  George  Anderson  and  Co.  This  sugar  was  manufactured  as  follows: 
The  cane  juice  was  darified  by  lime,  and  the  coagulum  separated  by  subaidenoe,  by 
xneana  of  clay.  The  evaporation  was  eooidueted  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  finished 
m  the  yaeuitm  pan«    The  sugar  was  washed  by  means  of  Innisa's  process. 

37.  SuGAK,  Vacuum  Fan. — From  Plantation  Hope,  east  sea-ooast,  Demefaxy, 
contributed  by  John  Jonea.    This  sugar  was  washed  by  means  of  Inniss'  process. 

3&  SuoAB,  VjboiTirM  Fan.— From  FlantatBoa  Hope,  east  sea-coast,  Demerary, 
contributed  by  John  Jones.  This  sugar  was  cleaned  by  means  of  Hardmaa  and 
Finzftl's  patent  centrifugal  machine. 

£9u  SuoAB,  VAcmTM  Pan.— From  Plantation  Emnore,  east  sea-coast,  Demerary, 
contributed  by  J.  S.  Stutchbury.  In  the  manu&cture  of  this  sugar,  the  syrup  was 
passed  through  animal  eharcoal  before  being  put  into  the  yacaum  pan. 

40.  ScroAB. — ^From  Plantation  Friends,  Biycr  Berbice,  contributed  by  James 
Laing.  Manufactured  in  Gadsden  and  Eyans's  pan.  This  sugar  on  being  remoyed 
from  the  pan  was  put  into  cones,and  after  the  molasses  was  drained  0%  was  syruped. 

41.  SuoABy  MusGoyADo. — ^From  the  colonial  laboratory  Georgetown,  Demerary, 
contributed  by  Dayid  Shier.  This  Muscoyado  was  made  according  to  the  plan 
recommended  by  Dr.  Shier.  Lime  in  slight  excess  was  used  in  clarification.  The 
coagulum  was  got  rid  of  by  subsidence.  The  excess  of  lime  was  neutralized  and  the 
juice  was  eoocentrated  onthe  open  fire.    No  washing  cm:  syruping  had  recourse  to. 

42.  MoxAscos.— From  the  cc£>nial  laboratory,  Georgetown,  Demerary,  contributed 
by  Dayid  Shier.  This  specimen  of  molasses  is  from  the  Muscoyado  sugar,  marked 
Na41. 

43.  SuGAB  MnscoyAix).— From  the  colonial  laboratory,  Georgetown,  Demerary, 
contributed  by  Dayid  ^ier.  This  Muscoyado  was  made  by  a  modification  of 
Melsen's  process.    No  washing  or  syruping  was  used. 

44.  Mof^AssBS, — ^From  the  colonial  lalwratoiy,  Georgetown,  Demerary,  contributed 
by  Dayid  Shier.  This  speeimen  q&  mcrfasses  is  from  the  Muscoyado  sugar  marked 
No.  43. 

45.  ScGAB  MuscoyADo. — From  IHantation  J^sflbwa^,  Mahaicony,  east  sea-ooast, 
Demerary,  contributed  by  J.  S.  Stutchbury.  Manufisustured  by  the  ordinary  process 
in  use  on  estates  in  this  colony. 

■  Note. — ^AU  of  the  aboye  mentioned  sugars  are  the  produce  of  the  Otabeite,  or 
Tahiti  cane  (^Saeckanm  officwanm,  Lin.)  the  yaiie^  uniyeisally  cultiyated  in  this 


2.  UATEBIALS  USED  CHIB7LT  IN  THX  CHEMICAL  ARTS,  OB  IN  HEDICINB. 

46.  Copaiba,  Balsam  of.— From  Biyer  Fomeroon,  .Essequebo,  contributed  by 
J.  S.  Stutchbury.  There  are  seyeral  trees  in  this  colony  supposed  to  yield  tkie 
balsam,  not  yet  botanieally  determined. 

47.  Caoutchouc— From  Biyer  Demerary,  near  the  FaQs,  contributed  by  J. 
Outridge.  Taken  from  the  India  rubber  tree  by  tapping;  and  formed  into  balls  by 
the  Indians,  who  climb  the  tree,  and  as  the  gum  exudes,  rub  it  on  their  bodies  till  it 
assumes  a  sufficient  consistency  to  be  formed  into  balls. 

48.  Milk  fboh  thb  Cow  Tbeb. — ^From  Biyer  Demerary,  contributed  by  J. 
Outridge.  Thra  fluid  appears  to  contain  caoutchouc.  It  is  supposed  to  be  obtained 
from  Tabemaemontana  utuis,  Amot,  or  a  species  of  Brosimum 

49.  Gum  Bbhn.  From  the  Simiri  or  XiOcust  tree—From.  Biyer  BerUee,  con- 
tributed by  T»  B.  Duggin,    This  gum  is  obtained  1^  diggmg  in  the  yidnity  of  iha 
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roots  of  the  tree  (JSymataa  Courbarily  Idn.)  from  which  it  exudes  in  ayertical 
direction  in  columns  or  pieces  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length.  It  may  also  be  obtained 
by  tapping  the  tree,  when  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  large  solid  mass  is  formed. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  gum  anime  of  conunerce,  and  is  occasionally  used  in  this  colony 
for  the  same  purposes  as  gum  copaL  It  may  be  obtained  in  great  abundance  in 
Tarious  parts  of  the  colony. 

50.  Eabman. — ^From  River  Essequebo,  contributed  by  G.  R.  Bonyun.  Used  by 
the  Indians  for  waxing  their  nets  and  other  purposes,  and  is  said  to  be  the  inspissated 
juice  of  a  tree  called  the  Man,  or  Mannee  T>ee. 

51.  Hyawa  Gum,  or  Incense. — ^From  River  Demerary,  contributed  by  J.  Outridge. 
This  gum  is  very  iVagrant,  and  is  supposed  to  be  suitable  for  pastUes  and  similar 
purposes.    It  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  Icica  heptaphylla,  Aubl. 

62.  Laurel  Oil.— From  River  Pomeroon,  Essequebo,  contributed  by  J.  S. 
Stutchbury.  This  oil,  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  Oreodaphne  opifera^  Nees.,  is 
extensively  used  by  the  natives  in  aifections  of  the  joints.  It  is  also  an  admirable 
solvent  of  India-rubber. 

53.  Crab  Oil.— From  River  Essequebo,  contributed  by  J.  S.  Stutchbury.  This 
oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  tree  yielding  crabwood,  Xylocarpus  carapa,  Spr., 
or  Carapa  Guianensisy  Aubl.  It  is  used  in  the  colony  for  burning,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  as  a  hair  oil. 

54.  Bari  or  Dali  Tree,  Seeds  of  (  Virola  sehifera^  Aubl.) — From  River  Berbice, 
contributed  by  T.  B.  Buggin.  Candles  are  made  from  these  seeds,  said  to  be  equal 
to  wax.    The  tree  abounds  throughout  the  colony. 

55.  Sand  Box  Tree,  Seeds  of.— Georgetown,  Demerary,  contributed  by  David 
Bhier.  The  seeds  of  Htira  crepitans,  Lin.  They  are  a  drastic  purgative,  and  contain 
a  very  limpid  oil. 

55a.  Lana  Tree,  Fruit  op.— From  River  Berbice,  contributed  by  H.  A.  Koch. 
This  fruit  is  the  produce  of  Genipa  Americana,  Lin.,  a  tree  very  abundant  in  the 
colony,  and  produces  the  Lana  dye. 

55b,  Lana  Dye. —From  River  Berbice,  contributed  by  H.  A.  Koch.  This  dye  is 
the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  Genipa  Americana,  Lin.  The  colour  produced  is  a 
beautiful  bluish  black.  The  Indians  use  it  in  staining  their  faces  and  persons,  and 
the  effect  lasts  for  several  days. 

55c.  Indian  Paint. — ^From  River  Demerary,  contributed  by  J.  Outridge.  This 
pigment  is  prepared  by  mixing  arnotto,  the  red  viscous  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds 
of  the  Bixa  Orellana,  Lin.,  with  crab  oil,  the  produce  of  the  seed  of  Carapa  Guianensis^ 
Aubl.    It  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  decorating  their  persons  and  other  purposes. 

56.  Mora  Tree,  Bark  of. — ^From  River  Berbice,  contributed  by  T.  B.  Duggin. 
Bark  of  Mora  exceUa,  Benth. ;  used  as  a  tanning  substance,  and  very  plentiful. 

57.  Hoc  Plum  Tree,  Bark  of.— From  River  Berbice,  contributed  by  T.  B.  Duggin. 
Bark  of  Spondias  lutea,  Lin. ;  used  as  a  tanning  substance,  and  very  abundant. 

58.  Courida  Tree,  Bark  of.— From  Pltn.  Kitfy,  east  sea-coast,  Demerary,  con- 
tributed by  David  Shier.  Bark  of  Avicennia  nitida,  Lia ;  used  as  a  tanning  sub- 
stance, and  extremely  abundant  on  the  sea-coast 

59.  IIy-ari  or  Hai-ari.— Fish  poison.  From  River  Demerary,  contributed  by 
J.  S.  Stutchbury.  Stem  of  Lonchocarpus  nicou,  Dec;  used  by  tne  natives  to  in- 
toxicate fish  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  them. 

59a.  Yarrihara,  Fruit  of. — From  River  Berbice,  contributed  by  H.  A.  Koch. 
This  is  stated  by  the  contributor.  Dr.  Koch,  to.  be  the  fruit  of  a  vine  found  in  the 
interior  of  4he  colony,  and  which  he  claims  the  merit  of  having  discovered  to  be  the 
chief  ingredient  of  the  celebrated  Wourali  poison. 

60.  Angostura  Bark.— From  River  Pomeroon,  Essequebo,  contributed  by  J.  S. 
Stutchbury.  Supposed  to  be  obtained  from  Galipea  cusparia,  St.  HiL,  or  G, 
officinalis,  Hanc    Used  as  a  febrifuge. 

61.  Rhizophora,  or  Mangrove  Bark. — ^From  east  sea-coast,  Demerary,  con- 
tributed by  J.  S.  Stutchbury.  Bark  of  Rhizophora  racemosa,  "hlL&yex  ;  ascertained  to 
be  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  cases  of  chylous  urine. 

62.  Trtsle  Bark.  —River  Demerary,  contributed  by  J.  Outridge.  Used  as  an 
emetic  by  the  Indians. 

63.  Grbenheart  Tree,  Bark  of. — ^From  River  Demerary,  contributed  by  J.  S. 
Stutchbury.  Bark  of  Nectandra  Rodicei,  Benth.  Yields  the  alkaloid  known  as 
bibirine,  a  febrifuge. 

64.  Grebnheart  Tree,  Seeds  of.— From  River  Berbice,  contributed  by  T.  B. 
Duggin.    Used  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge.    Occasionally,  in  times  of  scarcity,  these 
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seeds  are  grated  and  mixed  with  decayed  wallaba  (the  wood  of  Eperuafakata,  Aubl.) 
and  used  by  the  Indians  as  food. 

65.  Guinea  Pepper,  or  Graiks  of  Paradise. — ^From  River  Demerary,  contri- 
buted by  J.'  S.  Stutchbury.  Seeds  of  Amomum  Melegueta,  Bosc.  These  seeds  are 
much  superior  to  those  imported  from  Africa. 

66.  Alpinia  or  Shell  Plant,  Seeds  of. — ^From  Biver  Demerary,  contributed  by 
J.  S.  Stutchbury.  These  seeds  (Alpinia  nutans.  Bosc.)  resemble,  and  in  some  respects 
possess,  the  properties  of  cardamoms. 

67.  Physic  Nuts,  Seeds  of, — Georgetown,  Demerary,  contributed  by  David  Shier. 

68.  Physic  Nuts,  Seeds  of.— Georgetown,  Demerary,  contributed  by  E.  A. 
Manget.  These  physic  nuts  are  the  produce  of  different  trees,  but  are  possessed  of 
simiUr  emetic  and  purgative  properties,  and  are  fluently  used  as  a  domestic  medi- 
cine by  the  black  population  of  the  colony. 

69.  Quassia  Bitter. — From  Pin.  ZeeUndia,  Wakenaam,  river  Essequebo,  con- 
tributed by  Mrs.  Arrindell.  This  is  the  produce  of  Quassia  amara,  Lin.  It  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  quassia  of  the  shops,  and  is  extensively  and  successfully  used  in  the 
colony  as  a  tonic  and  febrifUge.    It  is  very  abundant. 

70.  BoBiARi,  Bush  Bopb.— From  Biver  Demerary,  contributed  by  J.  S.  Stutchbury. 
This  bush  rope  is  plentiful  in  the  interior  of  the  colony,  and  is  a  favourite  remedy  of 
the  Indians  in  pectoral  complaints.  It  is  exceedingly  aromatic,  and  forms  an 
excellent  ingredient  in  stomachic  bitters. 

(C.)   ANIMAIi   KINGDOM. 

123.  Isinglass. — ^From  the  Gilbagre,  or  Gilbacker.  Contributed  by  Morison  and 
Knox.  This  is  the  sound  of  the  Silurus  «— -  ?  a  fish  very  abundant  in  the  estuaries 
of  the  rivers  of  this  Colony. 

124.  Honey.— From  Pltn.  Woodlands,  Biver  Mahaica,  contributed  by  J.  F.  Bee. 
This  is  the  produce  of  a  small  wild  bee,  which  is  stingless,  and  easily  domesticated. 
The  honey  is  deposited  in  small  separate  pouches,  and  may  be  removed  once  every 
month  by  making  a  puncture  in  the  bottom  of  the  pouch,  from  which  it  readily 
flows— which  opening  the  insect  afterwards  speedily  closes  up. 

MANUFACTURES,  &C. 

133.  Matapi,  OR  Cassava  Squeezer — Made  of  the  Ita  Palm,  contributed  by 
David  Shier.  Used  by  the  Indians  for  expressing  the  juice  from  grated  cassava. 
Before  being  filled  it  is  compressed  as  far  as  possible  so  as  to  increase  its  diameter ; 
it  is  then  filled  and  suspended  from  a  beam,  and  a  lever  is  inserted  into  the  lower 
loop,  to  the  long  end  of  which  a  weight  is  applied,  by  which  the  Matapi  becomes 
elongated.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  change  of  form  in  the  vessel  will  tend  to 
diminish  its  cubic  contents,  and  when  stretched  to  its  utmost  length,  its  capacity 
will  be  diminished  by  nearly  one-third :  hence  its  applicability  for  effecting 
expression. 

134.  Etabii,  or  Cassava  Sifter.  —Used  by  the  Indians.  Made  of  the  Ita  Palm, 
contributed  by  J.  F.  Bee. 

146.  WiNNA. — Used  by  the  Indians  for  enclosing  tobacco,  in  the  form  of  sheroots, 
for  smoking  ;  and  said  to  be  made  of  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  the  manicole  palm, 
Areca  Manicot,  Lodd.    From  Biver  Berbice,  contributed  by  T.  B.  Duggin. 

148  b,  Adada,  or  Wood-Skin. — From  the  Biver  Demerary,  contributed  by  J.. 
OuTRiDGE.  This  is  the  bark  of  the  purple  heart-tree,  called  by  the  Indians  Mari- 
wayana.  Sir  B.  Schomburck  says—**  They  take  off  the  bark  of  this  tree  when  fresh 
cut  down,  and,  with  very  little  trouble,  convert  it  into  a  canoe,  commonly  called  a 
*  wood-skin  ;*  some  of  which  are  large  enough  to  carry  20  to  25  persons  with  perfect 
safety  on  smooth  water."  During  the  month  of  February  of  the  present  year,  the 
contributor  and  two  other  persons,  weighing  together  not  less  than  500  lbs.,  descended, 
or  "  shot,"  the  rapids,  about  100  miles  above  the  estuary  of  the  Biver  Demerary,  in 
this  wood-skin,  in  perfect  safety.  The  seats  commonly  made  use  of  in  wood-skins 
consist  of  two  or  more  light  cylindical  pieces  of  wood,  the  ends  of  which  are  notched 
and  rest  upon  the  gunwale.  The  wo(>d-skin  sent  measures  18}  feet  in  length,  and 
about  28  inches  in  width.  Accompanying  it  are  two  paddles  made  of  yaruri,  or 
paddle- wood. 

(To  he  continued^) 
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ON  THE  MANCHINEEi:.  TBEE  {Hipponume  ManeintUa,  Lixin.) 

BY  M.  BERTHOLD  SEEHANN,  NATUBALI8T  OF  H.H.S.  HERALD. 

It  is  said  of  the  MaMzanUh  de  playa  that  persons  have  died  from  sleeping  benestli 
its  shade;  and  that  its  milky  juice  raises  blisters  on  the  skin,  which  are  dfflcolt  to 
held.  The  first  of  these  statements  must  be  regarded  as  fabulous,  and  the  second 
he  received  with  a  degree  of  modification.  Some  peofde  will  bear  the  juice  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body  without  being  in  the  least  affected  by  it ;  while  others  expe- 
rience the  utmost  pain:  the  difference  seeming  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  state  of 
a  man's  constitution.  Great  caution,  however,  is  required  in  protecting  the  eyes, 
for  if  the  least  dr<^  enters  them,  loss  of  sight  and  the  most  acute  smarting  for  sevenl 
days  are  the  consequence.  The  smoke  arising  from  the  wood  produces  a  similar 
effect;  and  I  remember  that,  while  surveying  on  the  coast  of  Darien,  a  whole  boafs 
crew  of  H.M.S.  Herald  was  blinded  from  having  kindled  a  fire  with  the  branches  of 
this  tree.  Whenever  the  natives  are  affiscted  by  the  pois(»i  they  at  once  wash  the 
injured  part  in  salt  water.  This  remedy  is  most  efficacious,  and,  as  the  ManztauBm 
is  always  confined  to  the  edge  of  the  ocean,  of  easy  a^llcation.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  Indians  of  the  Isthmus  dip  their  arrows  in  the  juice  of  the  McuaamMo, 
There  are,  however,  various  reasons  for  doubting  this  assertion;  firstly,  because  the 
poison  is,  like  that  of  all  EuphorbiacecBy  extremely  volatile,  and,  however  virulent 
when  first  procured,  soon  loses  its  power;  secondly,  because  its  effect,  eten  when 
fresh,  is  by  no  means  so  strong  as  to  cause  the  death  of  human  beings,  it  not  even 
producing,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  slightest  iivjury  on  some  constitutions. 
We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  statement  as  an  inaccuracy,  and  rather  suppose 
that  the  Indians,  like  those  of  Guayana,  obtain  their  poison  from  the  Strychnoi 
toxifera,  Bth.,  and  5.  cogens,  Bth.,  two  plants  very  common  throughout  Panamk  and 
Darien. — Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany,  September,  1851. 


ABYSSINIAN  REMEDIES  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  TAPE-WORM. 

BY  BR.  T.  W.  G.  MASTIUS. 

In  the  Jahrhuch  fur  prakttsche  Pharmacie  for  June  last.  Dr.  Martins  has  given 
notice  of  no  less  than  seventeen  Abyssinian  remedies. 

1.  Radix  Adandasch.  Atantash.  Attantasch.  £upk&rbia  depaupercUa,  Hochst. 
Earn.  Euphorbiaceae. — The  plant  grows  at  a  lieigbt  of  from  7000  to  10,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  dose  is  an  inch  of  the  root  (about  57  grains).  It  acts  as 
a  very  active  purgative.  In  very  large  doses,  it  is  dangerous,  and  is  said  to  have 
proved  fatal. 

2.  Radix  MoKMOKO.  JRumex  AbyssinicttSf  Jacq.  Fam.  Polyg(aiee. — Thespedmen 
in  Dr.  Martius's  possession  is  the  root-bark  of  the  above  plant.  The  dose  is  twenty- 
one  grains  in  powder.  As  this  quantity  is  small,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
remedy  is  active,  although  the  different  species  of  Rumex  are  usually  very  mild  in 
their  operation. 

In  South  Abyssinia,  JRumex  arifolius  bears  the  name  of  Mekmoko, 
8.  Radix  Og&brt.  Radix  Sar-Saru  Ogkert  in  the  Amhara  language  ;  Sar-Sari 
in  the  Tigre  language*  Silene  macrosokn,  Koch.  Fam.  Caryophyllcse. — Grows  at  a 
height  of  from  7000  to  9000  fieet  above  the  sea.  The  root  is  mudi  used  as  an  anthel- 
mintic on  the  other  side  of  the  Taccazes  in  the  Amhara  country,  less  so  in  Tigre. 
The  dose  is  one  inch  and  a  half  of  the  root.  The  original  dose  which  I  received, 
consisted  of  three  thin  pieces,  weighing  three  drachms  fi>rty  grains.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  they  were  from  a  young  plant. 

4.  Radix  Schsbti.  Schebti  in  the  Tigre  laii^age.  Andot  in  the  Amhara 
language.  Endot  in  South  Abyssinia.  PJu/toIacca  decandria,  THerit.  Fam.  Rivi- 
naceee. — This  remedy  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  group., 
It  is  a  mild  emetic  and  laxative.    Dose  41  grains. 

5.  Radix  Tbrnacha.  VerlMscum  Ternacha,  Hochst  Fam.  Scrophularinese. — 
The  bruised  fruits  stupify  and  kill  fish,  and  are  used  as  a  bait  by  fi^ermen.  The 
root  acts  as  a  laxative.    Dose  70  grains. 

6.  Radix  Tsghokko.  Radix  Habbe  Tschokko.  Habba  Dchoggo.  Medjamec^jo. 
Mitscliamitscho  in  the  Amhara  language,  Habadjago  in  the  Tigre  language.  Oralis 
anthelmintica.  Al.  Braun.  Fam.  Oxalideffi.— The  dose  of  the  bulbs  is  15  drachms. 
According  to  Pruner,  this  drug  is  preferred  to  kosso.  It  does  not  purge,  but  kills 
the  worm,  which  is  expelled  in  two  or  three  days.    Schimper  says  the  bulbs  are 
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tftkoA  Jtt  the  form  of  powder  in  the  monuog,  fiisting.    The  efl^  is  incveased  by 

ftmentiug  the  drag  with  heer,  which  is  to  be  drank  in  the  moming.    The  hulk  of 
tfae  dmg  requisite  to  be  taken  as  a  dose  is  a  drawback  to  its  use. 

7.  Cortex  Musenna.  Cortex  Mussena.  Cortex  Busenna.  Cortex  Abussenmak 
Musena  in  the  Amhara  language ;  Busena  in  the  Tigre  language.  Chumado  in 
Shoa. — Dr.  Martins  cannot  give  any  information  respecting  the  origin  of  this  bark. 
The  celebrated  Pmner-Bey  observes,  that  imtil  1848,  he  had  employed  kosso  (cosso 
or  eonsso)  in  hundreds  of  eases,  and  with  good  success  ;  but  about  this  time  his 
Mend  d'Abbadie  returned  from  Grondar  to  Cairo  with  his  Abyssinian  teacher,  and 
tlie  latter  brought  with  him  a  bagful  of  the  young  bark  of  the  tree  Musenna 
(Masenna)  and  advised  him  to  try  it  against  the  tape-worm,  asserting  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  excelled  by  far  the  kosso.  The  Abyssinians  take  the  kosso,  aa 
is  well  known,  several  times  in  the  year,  because  they  seldom  or  never  succeed  in 
removing  the  head  and  head-joints  of  the  i>arasite.  The  learned  gentleman  who  was 
afflicted  with  the  evil,  was  ready  to  have  the  lenudy  tried  on  himself.  Two  ounces 
of  the  bark  were  therefore  powdered,  mixed  with  chopped  meat,  which  was  formed 
into  small  boluses,  and  slightly  roasted.  Having  eaten  the  evening  before  only 
some  rice,  the  patient  took  them  the  next  morning,  without  eating  anything  the 
whole  day,  except  again  some  rice  towards  evening.  The  following  day,  the  worm 
was  expelled  in  several  pieces,  but  somewhat  softened  and  infiltrated.  During  the 
last  two  years,  Pruner-Bey  has  employed  this  remedy  in  nineteen  individuals  of 
Tiuious  descents,  and  found  it  infallible  ;  the  worm  did  not  always  come  off  at  once^ 
but  often  successively  in  single  pieces.  The  musenna  differs  from  kosso  in  the  cir- 
cnmstance,  that  the  first  kills  the  parasite  without  purg^g. 

Schimper  considers  that  the  mother-plant  of  the  bark  belongs  to  Leguminosae;  but 
Professor  Mettenheimer  gave  Buchner  a  bark  which  he  called  Cortex  Srcu/eriB,  and 
which  appeared  to  agree  with  the  musenna  bark.  Gastinelt  a  Chemist  at  Cairo, 
declares  &at  musenna  bark  contains  a  peculiar  alkaloid. 

The  dose  of  this  remedy  is  seven  drachms.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  powder 
made  into  an  electuary.    It  is  said  not  to  purge,  but  to  kill  the  worm. 

8.  CoBTBX  Tambuch,  RoUkra  Schimperi.  Hochst.  and  SteudeL  Earn.  Euphor- 
biaceae. — Grows  from  5000  to  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Dose  18  grains. 
It  is  said  to  cause  nausea,  vomiting,  and  purging. 

9.  E0X.IA  AuLE.  Aul^  In  Tigre  language,  Woira  in  the  Amhara  language.  Oka 
chrysophyUa,  Eam.  Oleaceae. — The  original  dose  weighs  one  ounce,  two  dradims,  and 
two  scruples.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  given  by  themselves  as  a  purgative  anthel- 
Biintic,  but  as  they  easily  cause  vondting,  it  is  usual  to  add  a  few  of  them  to  kossa 

10.  H£RBA  Habbe  Zellim.  Josminvoa  fioributidum,  K.  Brown.  Eam.  Jasmineee.— 
Hie  leaves  are  a  dangerous  purgative.  They  are  given  in  powder  with  kosso  against 
tape-worm,  but  are  said  to  cause  much  pain  and  even  death.  My  original  dose 
weighed  one  ounce  and  half  a  drachm;  but  Buchner  says  the  dose  is  a  small  handful. 
Schimper  states  that  the  remedy  is  given  in  beer. 

11.  Herba  Haefalu,  Haffafalu  in  the  Tigre  language,  Aregressa  in  the  Amhara 
language.  Bryonia  scrohicuUnoy  Hochst.  Eam.  Cucurbitacese. — The  powdered  leaves 
are  soothing  and  sedative.    I  have  not  received  an  original  dose. 

12.  Herba  Handukduck.    Euphorbia  f    Eam.  Euphorbiacen. — ^Dose  IS  grams. 
X3<   H^eba  Maddere.      Herba  Matterei.      An&r  in  the  Amhara  language. 

Buddkia  polystachya.    Eam.  Scrophularise.-^Dose  13  grains.    The  young  leaves  are 
purgative,  and  are  mixed  with  kosso. 

14.  Elores  Cosso. — Coso,  cuso,  oousso,  cosso,  kosso,  kuso,  koso,  kousso,  kwoso, 
gosso,  cotz  or  cabotz.  Brayera  anthehnintica,  Kunth.  Brayera  vermifugal  De  Cand. 
Hagenia  Abyssinica,  WiUd.  Bankesia  Abyssinica,  Lamark.  Eam.  Bosacae.— Eor 
details  respecting  this  Abyssinian  remedy  see  Dr.  Pereira's  paper  in  the  Fharma^ 
ceutical  Journal^  vol.  x.,  p.  15. 

15.  Flores  et  Herba  Belbiij>a.— Belbida.  Bolbida.  Celosia  AdoSnsis,  Hochst.  et 
Steudel.  Eam.  Amaranthacese.— All  the  upper  parts  of  the  plant  act  as  a  violent 
purgative  anthelmintic.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  are  powdered  and  taken  in 
beer.    This  remedy  is  much  in  use.    The  dose  is  half  an  ounce. 

16.  Capsdue  Saoria. — Moesa  picta^  Hochst  Eam.  Myrsinese.  According  to 
Schimper  the  powdered  ripe  fruit  is  taken  mixed  with  water.  It  is  the  least  un- 
pleasant of  all  the  before-mentioned  remedies.  It  acts  as  a  purgative,  and  expels 
the  worm  entire.  It  does  not  affect  the  general  health,  and  is  .much  recommended 
by  Schimper  to  the  notice  of  European  physicians.  The  dose  is  one  ounce  and  one 
drachm  and  a  half.    It  is  also  given  in  conjunction  with  kosso. 

17.  Capsuub  Schebti.— Schipte,  septe,  schebti,  in  the  Tigre  language,  Andot  in 
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the  Amhara  language.  Phytokuica  dodecandra,  FHerit.  Phytolacca  Abysnnica,  Hoff. 
The  dose  is  seven  fruits,  which  weigh  about  8^  grains.  The  smallness  of  the  dose 
is  a  great  convenieace.  The  dried  Iruits  are  used  by  the  natives  as  a  kind  of  soap 
fi>r  washing  cotton  garments. 


CUCUMIS  ABYSSINICA  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  RABIES. 

M.  Renault,  of  Alfort,  has  experimented  on  five  dogs  suffering  under  rabies,  and 
has  not  found  any  influence  to  have  been  exerted  upon  the  disease  by  this  root, 
which  has  been  introduced  by  M.  d'Hericourt,  from  Abyssinia,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
used  successfully  as  a  certain  cure  for  rabies. — Lond,  Med,  Gazette^  Sept.  12,  1851. 


ON  THE  TESTS  FOR  CINCHONA  BARKS. 

BT  DB.  A.  BUCHNEB,  SEN. 

The  varieties  of  spurious  and  genuine  cinchona  barks  are  so  numerous  that  the 
most  practised  eye  cannot  determine  the  value  of  a  bark  Arom  its  external  characters. 
As  to  the  names  of  the  various  sorts  they  are  of  little  use.  Of  much  greater  im- 
portance, however,  is  the  proportion  of  the  alkaloid  which  the  bark  contains,  and,  as 
in  quinine  manufactories,  this  chemical  test  determines,  in  doubtfiil  cases,  the  pur- 
chases, so  every  Pharmaceutist  ought  to  ascertain,  in  the  same  way,  and  as  exactly 
as  possible,  the  value  and  efficacy  of  the  bark  which  he  keeps  in  his  dispensary ; 
not  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  species  or  subspecies,  but  rather  the  relatiye 
proportion,  {.&,  the  per  centage  of  the  alkaloids  contained  in  the  bark.  Wohler's 
cinchona  hark  test  ef^ts  the  object  completely,  but  with  some  loss  of  time.  It  is 
applied  as  follows: — Half  an  ounce  of  powdered  bark  is  boiled  with  a  proper  quantity 
of  boiling  water,  acidulated  with  a  scruple  of  muriatic  acid  ;  the  add  decoction  is 
filtered  and  the  residue  washed  with  hot  water.  The  decoction  is  then  evaporated 
to  dryness  and  the  extract  re-dissolyed  in  water,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  muriatic 
acid.  The  red  cinchonic  remains  insoluble.  The  filtered  muriatic  solution  of  the 
alkaloid  is  now  to  be  precipitated  with  caustic  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  dried 
and  weighed.  Whether  the  alkaloid  consists  of  quinine,  cinchotin,  or  cinchonine,  or 
whether  it  be  a  mixture  of  two  or  of  the  three  of  these  can  be  determined  by  ether, 
since  quinine  as  well  as  cinchotin  are  soluble  in  this  liquid,  whilst  cinchonine  remains 
undissolved. 

Cases  may,  however,  occur  where  it  would  be  important  to  perform  this  test  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible  ;  and,  indeed,  the  operation  would  be  much  more  simplified 
and  shortened,  if  it  could  be  ascertained  whether  the  colouring  matter,  which  is 
precipitated  by  ammonia,  is  but  of  small  proportions,  or,  in  the  principal  sorts  of 
barks,  contained  in  approximately  similar  proportions,  in  which  case  it  might  be 
left  entirely  nnnoticed.  With  this  view  and  with  the  intention  of  discovering  some 
simple  and  expeditious  test,  I  made  the  following  experiments: — 

I.  Cortex  ChincB  Regius — Yellow  or  Calisaya  Bark. — Two  ounces  of  a  beauti^ 
coated  sort,  and  distinguished  by  all  the  characteristics  of  genuineness,  were  coarsely 
powdered  and  treated  with  eight  ounces  of  water,  acidulated  with  one  scruple  of 
officinal  diluted  sulphuric  acid  for  twenty  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to 
60°  R.  It  was  repeatedly  stirred  and  then  filtered.  The  liquid  was  perfectly  clear, 
like  pale  yellow  wine,  of  a  pleasant  Aromatic  odour  and  acidulous  bitter  taste. 
The  residue  was  twice  more  digested  at  the  above  temperature,  each  time  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  hours,  with  from  eight  to  nine  ounces  of  water  and  a  few 
drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  liquid  became  only  slightly  clouded  by 
ammonia.  All  these  infusions  having  been  mixed  together,  the  Sikaloid  was  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia,  without  previous  evaporation,  until  an  alkaline  reaction  took 
place,  and  no  more  turbidity  was  produced  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  tiie  liquid 
filtered  ofi*  for  a  trial  from  the  precipitate.  The  quinine  was  then  collected  on  the 
filter,  washed,  pressed,  and  dried.  In  a  moist  state  it  possessed  a  chocolate-brown 
colour  ;  after  drying  its  colour  was  very  deep  red-brown,  and  weighed  twenty-one 
grains ;  100  parts  of  yellow  bark  contained,  accordingly,  2.187  parts  of  coloured 
quinine.  The  filtered  liquid  had  a  beautiful  red  colour,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  the  quinine  contained  in  it.  This  process  may  be  much  abbreviated  if  one 
ounce  of  cinchona  powder  be  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  twelve  ounces  of  water  and 
half  a  scruple  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the  residual  powder  exhausted  by  about  four 
ounces  of  hot  water  and  the  filtered  liquid  directly  precipitated  by  ammonia  or  car- 
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bonate  of  soda.  It  is  not  advisable  to  treat  the  precipitate  with  hot  water,  because 
both  the  quinine  and  the  cinchotine  are  rather  too  readily  dissolTcd  by  water.*  I 
employ,  therefore,  only  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  for  this  purpose,  and  press  the 
precipitate  between  seyeral  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  whereupon  the  evaporation  in 
the  water-bath  is  i)erfonned  in  a  short  time,  so  that  the  whole  operation  may  be 
finished  within  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours. 

The  2.187  grains  of  quinine  obtained  from  100  grains  of  yellow  bark,  corres- 
pond pretty  nearly  with  the  result  obtuned  by  Winclder,t  according  to  whom 
sixteen  ounces  of  yellow  bark  contained  164  grains  of  quinine.  The  uncoated  bark 
may  even,  in  favourable  cases,  yield  three  per  cent,  or  even  more  of  quinine.  The 
alkaloid  that  I  obtained  was,  after  drying,  of  a  deep  red-brown  colour,  consequently 
combined  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  colouring  matter.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  determine  approximatively  the  per  centage  of  pure  quinine  in  this  coloured  pre- 
cipitate, the  following  experiment  was  made :— Eighteen  grains  of  this  coloured 
quinine  were  rubbed  down  with  nine  grains  of  acetate  of  lead,  then  digested  with 
about  six  or  seven  drachms  of  water  for  ten  hours  and  frequently  shaken,  during 
which  time  the  cinchona  colouring  matter  apx)ears  to  have  perfectly  combined  with 
the  oxide  of  lead,  for  the  supernatant  solution  of  the  acetate  of  quinine,  wlien 
poured  off  from  the  brown  sediment,  was  perfectly  clear  and  without  colour.  In 
order  to  remove  every  trace  of  oxide  of  lead  from  the  solution,  and  to  dissolve  at  the 
same  time  every  particle  of  alkaloid,  I  added  very  cautiously  to  this  mixture  a  few 
drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  until  a  sample  of  it,  filtered,  had  a  strong  acid  reaction, 
and  appeared  free  of  lead  upon  the  addition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  (Excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  by  it  colouring  matter  is  again  re- 
dissolved.)  The  solution  of  acid  sulphate  of  quinine  thus  obtained  had  a  pale  wine- 
yellow  colour,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  this  last  trace  of  colouring  matter  could  also 
have  been  removed  by  the  application  of  bone  charcoal,  had  I  not  feared  to  occasion 
by  the  latter  a  loss  of  the  alkaloid.  Th^  quinine,  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda, 
was  white  in  a  moist  state,  but  when  dry  it  assumed  a  pale  Isabella  yellow  colour, 
and  the  proportion  of  colouring  matter  deserved  no  consideration;  but  I  was 
astonished  to  find  the  weight  of  the  quinine  to  be,  after  washing  with  cold  water, 
pressing,  and  drying,  only  2.7  grains,  which  amounts  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
coloured  alkaloid.  The  removed  liquid,  which  contained  principally  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  had  retained  a  portion  of  the  quinine,  and  tasted,  therefore,  saline 
bitter.  In  order  to  determine  also  this  portion  quantitatively  the  salt  was  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  treated  with  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  the  tincture  shaken 
with  its  own  volume  of  ether  in  order  to  obtain  the  sulphate  of  quinine  free  from 
the  other  salts.  The  filtered  ethereal  liquid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  left  behind  1.3 
grains  of  light  yellow  coloured  alkaloid,  which  showed  the  characteristics  of  quinine ; 
dissolved  in  chlorine  water  and  tested  with  ammonia,  it  yielded  the  well  known 
grass -green  product.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  by  this  method,  only  four  grains  of 
perfectly  pure  quinine  were  obtained  from  eighteen  grains  of  the  coloured  alkaloid, 
or  4.7  grains  only  from  twenty-one  grains,  so  that  the  bark  employed  for  this 
experiment  would  only  contain  one-half  per  cent.,  or,  more  correctly,  0.486  grains  of 
quinine  in  100.000  grains  of  yellow  bark,  which  is  decidedly  too  little. 

In  order  to  see  whether  the  brown  combination  of  dnchona  colouring  matter  with 
oxide  of  lead  was  devoid  of  alkaloid,  it  was  digested  at  a  proper  temperature  with 
alcohol  of  90°,  the  tincture  filtered  and  evaporated.  The  residue  consisted  of  a 
brownish-yellow  resin,  from  which  a  very  insignificant  proportion  of  alkaloid  was 
extracted  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

The  unfavourable  result  of  these  experiments  depends  probably  on  the  veiy  great 
solubility  of  the  quinine  in  watery  liquids,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  the  alkaloid  approximatively,  it  appears  absolutely  necessary  to  con- 
centrate, according  to  Wohler's  directions,  the  add  extract  of  the  bark  as  much  as 
possible,  or  to  evaporate  it  to  dryness. 

II.  Cortex  ChintB  Fuacua — Brown  Cinchona  Bark, — A  brown  bark,  consisting  of  quills 
not  thicker  than  the  finger,  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  ofHuanuco,  apparently 
in  a  perfectly  good  condition,  was  treated  exactly  as  No.  L 

The  alkaloid  obtained  by  precipitation  with  ammonia  had,  when  moist,  a  brownish- 
jellow  or  ochre-colour;  after  drying  it  became  deep  yellowish-brown,  and  weighed 
18-  grains,  equal  to  1.875  grains  coloured  alkaloid  in  100  grains  of  brown  bark. 

*  One  part  of  quinine  is  supposed  to  dissolve  in  100  parts  of  b<»]iiig  watsr. 
t  BeperLf,  de  Phamu,  2  Keihe  zzv.,  p.  823. 
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WineUer  obtained  from  16  omices  of  Huannco  bark  190  graina  of  einclioiiuie»  equal 
to  2.473  grains  in  100  grains. 

The  ammoniacal  solution  filtered  from  the  alkaloid  was  not  red,  bnt  similar  to 
brown  beer.  Tlie  difl^rent  results  at  this  stage  of  the  operation  are  very  decisive  in 
eases  where  it  is  to  be  determined  whether  powdered  cinchona  bark  is  prepared  from, 
calisaya  or  from  huamalies  bark.  The  acid  infusion  of  calisaya  (yellow  bark)  is 
coloured  red  b^  ammonia^  and  precipitated  of  a  chocolate-brown  colour  (considerhsg 
1^  precipitate  in  a  moist  state),  whilst  the  acid  infusion  of  the  brown  cinchona  is 
coloured  yellowish-brown  by  ammonia,  and  precipitated  of  an  ochre-colour. 

For  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  coloured  haloid,  sixteen  grains  of  it  weie 
nibb^  down  with  eight  grains  of  sugar  of  lead,  gradually  mixed  with  six  draduns  of 
water,  and  allowed  to  stand  during  ten  hours,  frequently  shaking  the  mixture.  The 
result  was  a  perfectly  dear  and  colourless  solution  of  acetate  of  quinine,  the 
colouring  matter  and  the  oxide  of  lead  remaining  behind  as  an  insoluble  combinatioo. 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid  was  now  employed,  in  order  to  dissolve  every  particle  of  the 
alkaloid,  and  the  liquid  was  not  deprived  of  any  proportion  of  lead.  The  dnchonine 
predpitated  from  the  sulphuric  solution  by  carbonate  of  soda,  had  a  pale  solphur- 
ydlow  colour,  and  wdghed,  after  pressing  and  drying,  8.2  grains.  From  100  grains 
of  brown  dnchonine  were  then  obtained  51.3  grains  of  almost  pure  alkaloid,  wbiek 
would  be  equal  to  0.958  grains  of  alkaloid  in  100  grains  of  brown  bark ;  said,  this 
result  is  much  more  in  accordance  with  those  obtained  in  operations  on  a  large  scale, 
than  that  obtained  in  No.  I. ;  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  there  are  smrts  of 
bro¥m  bark  which  are  sold  sometimes  as  loxa  bark,  sometimes  as  crown  bark,  and 
sometimes  as  Huannco  bark,  and  which  seldom  yield  half  per  cent,  of  pure  dnchonine^ 
and  sometimes  even  less.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  lower  degree  of  sotubiUty, 
which  the  dndionine  possesses,  was  the  cause  of  this  more  favourable  result ;  for 
one  part  of  dnchonine  requires  3000  parts  of  boiling  water  for  its  solution ;  so  that, 
if  one  ounce  of  bark  be  treated  with  from  eight  to  ten  ounces  of  water,  with  ten  to 
fifteen  graina  of  diluted  sulphuric  add,  and  this  decoction  pred|»tated  by  ammanis 
•I  carbonate  of  soda,  the  cold  liqfmd,  filtered  from  the  coloured  alkaloid,  will  contam 
Imt  little  more  cinchonine.  The  cause  of  this  better  result  is  in  part  also  Uie  satuve 
of  the  colouring  matter,  of  which  by  far  a  smaller  proportion  is  predpitated  by 
ammonia  from  the  extract  of  brown  bark  than  from  that  of  yellow  bark. 

Although  cinchonine  is  soluble  in  water  only  in  a  slight  degree^  still  its  solubili^ 
as  well  as  that  of  the  cinchotin  is  mudi  increased  by  the  co-operation  of  certain 
salts,  which  is  aJtao  the  case  with  quinine.  The  follovring  fact  raaiy  prove  this 
assertion:  the  solution  of  the  generated  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  lemwed 
from  the  8.2  grains  of  dnchonine,  amounted  hardly  to  one  ounce,  and  yet  it  con- 
tained  2.3  grains  of  the  alkaloid  in  solution,  which  I  obtained  by  treating  tfaeaalit, 
evaporated  to  dryness  with  absolute  alcohoL  That  this  portion  of  the  alkaloid, 
which  possessed  after  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  a  yellowish-white  colour,  waa 
not  quinine,  but  very  likely  cinchotine,  was  shown  by  its  solubUity  in  ether  and  b; 
the  test  with  chlorine  water  and  ammonia,  by  which  the  sulphuric  solution  of  the 
alkaloid  was  not  in  the  least  coloured  green.  The  following  experiment  appears  to 
prove  that  this  alkaloid,  which  readily  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol,  in  acetic  acid, 
in  diluted  sulphurie  add,  and  possesses  in  these  solutions  a  pure  bitter  taste,  is  a 
GombinatioQ  with  soda;  heated  before  the  blow-pipe  or  platinum  it  became  car- 
bonized, and  was  burnt  with  an  evolution  of  that  l»lsamic  odour,  which  aceompanies 
the  cinchona  alkaloids  during  their  carbonization;  at  the  same  time  the  jet  from  the 
blow-pipe  became  yellow,  and  at  last  a  small  quantity  of  fused  soda  was  fouad  oa 
the  platinum.  Sulphuric  aod  carbonic  acids  were  not  contuned  in  this  cumpound 
of  tlie  alkaloid.  We  must,  therefore,  admit  as  certain,  that  tiie  dnchooa  allnloidB 
actually  form  with  soda  a  conrbination  readily  soluble  in  water,  or  that  the  soludbility 
of  the  soda  in  absolute  alcdiol  rests  upon  the  decomposition  of  a  part  of  the  latter 
and  the  generation  of  acetic  or  formic  add.  If  we  add  the  2.3  grains  of  dnchomne^ 
or  rather  of  dnehotin,  that  had  been  retained  by  the  solution  of  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate of  soda  to  the  first  obtained  8.2  grains,  we  have  10.5  grains  of  the  alkaloid,  or 
1.23  grains  of  dnchonine  to  the  originally  employed  brown  bark. 

IIL  Cortex  Ckmee  Ehtamalis^Hvamcdies  Cinchona, — ^The  characteristics  of  this 
bark  are  warty  protuberances  and  longitudinal  furrowa  on  the  epidermii^  with  a 
msty-brown  colour.  The  pieces  employed  for  examiaiation  oonsisred  of  quills  and 
iemi^uills  of  the  thieknesa  of  the  fii^r.  They  were  coarsely  powdered  and  traated 
with  unacidiilated  water  at  a  temperature  of  50**  to  ©0°  R.  The  filtered  liquid  was 
dear,  of  a  wine-yellow  colour,  but  darker  than  that  of  No.  I.,  and  possessed  a  tannic 
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ockmr  Iik«  No.  IL  The  alkaloid  obtained  by  ammonia  was  in  a  moist  oooditioiiy 
yellowish-brown  or  like  ochre ;  when  dry  its  colour  was  blackish- brown,  like  that  of 
the  Hoannco  bark  ;  two  ounces  of  Hnamalies  bark  had  yielded  fifteen  graina.  The 
filtered  ammoniacal  liquid  had  a  beautif  ol  red  colour,  like  that  of  yellow  bark. 

Thirteen  grains  of  the  coloured  alkaloid  rubbed  down  with  6.5  grains  of  sugar  of 
lead,  and  digested  daring  twelve  hoars  with  six  drachms  of  water,  yielded  also  « 
<9oIour]e8s  solution  of  alkaloid  acetate ;  but  upon  adding,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  oxide  of  lead,  rather  too  much  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  became  yellow  Uke 
wine,  and  the  alkaloid  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  soda  was  brownish-grey;  the 
latter  weighed  2.3  grains.  The  filtered  sc^ution  of  the  generated  sulphate  of  soda 
having  been  evaporated  to  dryness  and  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  yielded  still 
three  grains  light  yellow  alkaloid.  The  whole  quantity  amounted,  tiierefore,  to 
5.3  grains,  equal  to  G.l  1  grains  alkaloid  to  two  ounces  Huamalies  bark,  equal  to  0.63 
per  cent.  Winckler  had  obtained  from  sixteen  ounces  of  the  best  Huamalies  bark 
eighty-nine  grains,  consequently  1.15  per  cent,  alkaloid,  cinchonine,  and  quinine^ 
Quinine  I  could  not  discover,  for  the  alkaloid  being  dissolved  in  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  and  then  tested  with  chlorine  water  and  with  ammonia,  showed  no  green  colour; 
the  liquid  remained  colourless ;  there  is,  therefore,  besides  cinchonine  also  dnchotine 
present,  which  was  obtained  in  fine  prisms  after  dissolving  the  alkaloid  in  ether  and 
evaporating  the  latter. 

IV".  Cortex  China  Flavus^Carikagetta  Bark. — The  yellow  bark  from  Carthagena 
belcMBgs  to  the  cheapest  sorts,  and  is  often  sold  as  yellow  or  calisaya  bark.  Although 
it  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  it,  I  examined  it  with  the  intention  of  seeing 
whether  it  yields  alkaloid,  and  how  much  in  proportion  to  calisaya  bark,  and 
whether  it  contains  also  quinine.  The  colour  of  the  sulphuric  extract  was  the  same 
as  in  No.  I.,  but  its  taste  was  rather  tannic.  The  precipitate  obtained  with  ammonia 
was  reddish-brown  when  moist,  and  after  drying,  reddish-black-l»own,  like  in  Na  L; 
the  filtered  ammoniacal  liquid  had  an  intense  wine-yellow  colour,  one  of  the  dis* 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  calisaya  and  Carthagena  barks.  Two  ouncea  of 
-pvwd&t  yielded  12.7  grains  coloured  alkaloid,  equal  to  1.32  per  cent.  The  Cartha- 
gena bark  belongs,  as  it  appears  from  this,  to  those  sorts  which  possess  the  largest 
proportion  of  alluJoid ;  the  alkaloid,  however,  is  not  quinine,  but  for  the  greatest 
part  cinchotine.  In  diluted  sulphuric  acid  it  dissolve!  with  a  wine-yellow  colour, 
leaving  behind  a  yellow-brown  colouring  matter;  and  this  solution  mixed  with 
chlorine  water  and  afterwards  with  ammonia  yielded  at  first  a  grey-brown  substance, 
and  only  later  a  white  alkaloid  settled  down  from  the  filtered  ammoniacal  solution, 
which  formed  with  sulphuric  acid  a  combination  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  consisted  very 
probacy  of  cinchotine. 

y.  Cortex  China:  Regius,  perceptibly  adtdteraied  with  China:  Nova  Surinatnetuia — 
Caiieaya  Bark,  adulterated  with  Surinam  Bark.— The  adulteration  was  in  this  case 
distinctly  proved  by  testing,  for  the  infusion  prepared  with  water,  acidulated  with 
aulphuric  acid,  was  not  pale-wine-yellow,  but  yellowish-brown,  similar  to  brown 
beer,  of  a  rather  mucilaginous  consistency,  and  formed  an  abundant  froth  when 
riiaken.  The  odour  of  cinchonine  was  but  slight.  The  rather  abundant  precipitate 
produced  by  ammonia  was  of  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  subsided  but  slowly,  on 
account  of  its  mucilaginous  nature.  Two  ounces  of  bark  yielded  9.5  grains,  equal 
to  0.08  per  cent.,  which  is  considerably  less  than  No.  L  The  alkaloid  proved, 
nevertheless,  to  be  quinine,  for  a  solution  of  it  in  chlorine  water  yielded  with  am- 
monia a  grass-green  product. 

VL  ChiniE  Nova  Surinanmuit — Surinam  Bark, — This  spurious  bark,  which  can 
be  obtained  at  a  very  low  price,  is  generally  employed  for  adulteratiii^  the  better 
sorts,  especially  the  calisaya  bark  and  Carthagmia  bwrk.  The  decoction  of  this  bark 
has  a  brown  colour,  and  at  the  same  time  its  cinchonine  smell  is  weaker,  and  its 
taste  more  astringent  than  with  the  decoction  of  all  genuine  barks.  The  decoction 
prepared  with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  add  was  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
which  became  still  more  intense  by  adding  ammonia  until  an  alkaline  reaction  took 
place.  It  was  not  turbid ;  but  after  a  few  hours  a  slight  turbidness  appeared,  but 
no  precipitate.  This  corroborated  the  long  maintained  assertion,  that  this  Surinam 
bark  contains  no  alkaloid,  but  only  kinova  bitter  with  cinchona-tannic  acid. 

VIL  China  Afova  Brasiliensis —  Brazilian  New  Cinchona  Bark, — I  once  more  con- 
vinced myself  that  this  red  solid  and  heavy  bark  contains  no  alkaloid,  and  is  to  be 
considered  as  spurious.  The  acidulated  extract  was  blood-red,  without  cinchona 
smell,  and  of  a  weaker  acid-bitter  taste  than  the  extracts  of  other  barks.  Ammonia 
produced  only  after  several  hours  turbidness,  without  any  precipitate.    The  purely 
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aqneoas  decoction  poured  off  whilst  hot,  was  clear,  almost  hlood-red,  of  an  astringent 
bitter  tajste,  and  but  slightly  clouded  after  cooling. 

Qmclusions. — 1.  The  bark-test  proposed  by  me  answers  fully  tlie  intended  purpose; 
it  is  easily  performed,  and  is  decisive  in  cases  where  the  question  is  whether  a  certain 
powder  of  calisaya  bark  has  been  prepared  of  calisaya,  brown,  Carthagena,  or  of  some 
spurious  bark;  for  the  extract  of  calisaya  bark  prepared  with  hot  water,  which  has 
been  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  has  a  pale  wine-yellow  colour,  a  peculiar 
aromatic  odour,  and  when  treated  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  yields  an  abundant 
reddish-brown  precipitate,  the  liquid  itself  assuming  a  beautiful  red  colour,  whilst 
brown  cinchona  yields  a  brownish-yellow  or  ochre-coloured  precipitate,  the  liquid 
retaining  a  yellowish-brown  colour.  The  acid  infusion  of  Carthagena  bark  is 
certainly  also  pale  wine-yellow,  and  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  of  a  chocolate  colour, 
l^e  that  of  calisaya  bark,  but  the  ammoniacal  liquid  when  filtered  is  not  red,  but 
dwk  wine-yellow.  Huamalies  bark  treated  in  the  same  way  yields  a  dark  wine- 
yellow  infusion,  of  a  less  aromatic  flavour  than  that  of  calisaya  bark  ;  and  treated 
with  ammonia,  the  precipitate  is  ochre-brown,  like  that  of  the  brown  Huanuco  bark 
{China  fusca),  but  the  ammoniacal  liquid  is  not  yellowish-brown  but  red,  almost 
similar  to  that  of  calisaya  bark.  The  spurious  sorts  furnish  with  pure  water  much 
darker  extracts  than  the  genuine  barks ;  they  possess,  moreover,  a  more  astringent 
taste,  and  when  treated  with  ammonia  until  an  alkaline  reaction  takes  place,  yield 
no  alkaloid. 

2.  The  test  proposed  by  me  can  be  performed  within  a  few  hours,  if  the  bark  be 
finely  powdered,  if  the  acidulated  water  be  employed  boiling,  and  if  the  precipitate 
produced  be  evaporated  in  the  vapour-bath.  Certainly  under  these  circumstances 
no  very  exact  result,  with  regard  to  the  proportions  of  the  alkaloid,  can  be  expected. 

3.  If  the  latter  be  intended  the  acid  decoction  must  be  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion as  much  as  possible,  and  the  alkaline  liquids,  filtered  from  the  alkaloids,  must 
be  evaporated  to  dryness  in  order  to  extract  every  trace  of  quinine  and  cinchotine. 

-  4.  llie  alkaloids  precipitated  by  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda  from  the  acid 
decoctions,  are  always  combined  with  a  humus-kind  of  cinchona  colouring  matter, 
which  is  of  another  character  and  of  different  proportions  in  tlie  calisaya  and  other 
barks,  and  can  easily  be  separated  from  the  alkaloid  by  acetate  of  lead. 

5.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  one  ounce  of  calisaya  bark,  treated  with  twelve 
ounces  of  water  and  half  a  scruple  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  when  treated  with  ammo- 
nia, will  not  yield  less  than  ten  grains,  or  two  per  cent,  of  coloured  quinine. 

6.  Th^  brown  or  Huanuco  bark  (CA./tts«?a),  treated  in  the  same  manner,  yields 
only  8.9  grains,  or  one  per  cent.,  and  even  less.  It  contains,  besides  the  ciuchonine, 
some  other  alkaloid,  which  is  soluble  both  in  the  soda  liquid  and  in  ether,  and  which 
is  not  quinine  but  very  likely  cinchotine. 

7.  The  rust-coloured  Huamalies  bark  contained  in  one  ounce  7.5  grains  or  1.54  per 
cent  of  coloured  alkaloid,  a  very  large  proportion,  which  gives  it,  very  likely,  a 
greater  medicinal  value,  but  I  could  not  detect  in  it  any  quinine;  for  ammonia 
produced  no  green  colour  in  the  chlorine  solution  of  the  same.  It  appears,  therefore, 
tiiat  Huamalies  bark  as  weU.the  Huanuco  bark,  contain,  besides  cinchonine,  also 
cinchotine. 

8.  The  Carthagena  bark  contained  in  one  ounce  6.35  grains  coloured  alkaloid, 
equal  to  1.82  per  cent.;  it  differs  however  much  from  calisaya  bark,  both  by  its 
external  characteristics  and  by  the  absence  of  quinine ;  the  alkaloid  appears  to 
consist  chiefly  of  cinchotine.  Notwithstanding  this  difference,  however,  it  may  weU^ 
be  ranked  among  the  better  sorts,  on  account  of  its  large  proportion  of  alkaloid, 

9.  The  spurious  Surinam  and  Brazilian  barks  are  easily  distinguished  from  the 
genuine  sorts  by  their  external  characteristics.  Moreover,  their  acidulated  infusions 
have  not  a  pale  wine^yellow  colour,  but  are  reddish-brown  or  brownish-red,  and 
ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda  produces  no  precipitate.  They  are,  therefore,  of  no 
greater  pharmacological  value  than  our  willow-trees,  chestnuts,  &c. — Buchner*s 
Bepert,  3th  Keihe,  Bd.  viii..  Heft  2,  p.  145,  1851. 

REMARKS  UPON  THE  CINCHONA  PITAYA,  OR  PITAYA  BARK. 

BT  MR.  B.  W.  BULL. 

Some  years  since,  a  sample  of  bark  came  under  the  observation  of  the  writer, 
which  corresponds  in  its  physical  characteristics  with  the  description  of  a  bark 
under  the  head  of  False  Cinchonas,  in  the  United  States  DupenMatory^  under  the 
above  name. 
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Dr.Pereira,  in  his  Materia  Medica,Kad.  Gnibourt  mention  the  same  bark  under 
slightly  different  names,  and  all  agree  in  attributing  to  it  the  so-called  alkaloid 
Pitapa,  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  two  Italian  Chemists,  Folchi  and  Peretti, 
The  parcel  alluded  to  was  purchased  by  a  drug-house,  in  Boston,  eight  or  ten  years 
since,  from  the  mate  in  a  whaling- vessel ;  no  information  was  obtained  by  them 
respecting  the  locality  of  South  America  whence  it  was  procured  ;  but  it  may  be 
inferred  that  it  came  from  the  north- west  coast,  since  ports  in  that  region  are  said 
to  be  the  only  ones  which  the  whalemen  frequent. 

It  is  apparently  taken  from  the  younger  branches  of  the  tree,  is  closely  quilled, 
the  quills  are  about  twenty-four  inches  in  length  ;  in  diameter,  from  three-eighths 
to  one  inch,  and  about  an  eighth -inch  in  thickness  ;  it  is  compact,  and  destitute  of 
the  fibrous  structure  observable  in  the  true  cinchonas. 

The  colour  of  the  outer  surface  is  a  dull  brown,  interspersed  with  irregular 
patches,  which  are  of  a  lighter  tint  than  the  surrounding  portions  ;  in  some  speci- 
mens possessing  a  citron  or  yellowish  brown,  and  in  others  a  grey  colour.  These 
spots  vary  in  length  from  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  six  inches  ;  and  in  breadth,  from 
a  qmirter-inch  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  quilL  Those  of  the  citron  colour  seem  to 
be  stightly  depressed,  as  if  a  part  of  the  exterior  coat  had  been  removed,  but  a 
close  examination  shows  this  not  to  be  the  case.  The  grey  spots  are  not  as  sharply 
defined,  and  appear  to  be  caused  bj'  the  presence  of  cryptogamous  plants.  The  inner 
surface  varies  from  a  light  to  a  dark  brown,  and  is  in  some  specimens  nearly  black. 
The  transverse  fracture  is  irregular,  has  a  deep  orange  colour,  and  a  disagreeable 
permanently  bitter  taste,  very  different  from  the  aromatic  bitter  of  the  true  cinchona. 

At  that  time  I  instituted  a  series  of  experiments,  with  a  view  of  isolating  this 
alkaloid,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  as  far  as  possible  the  other  con- 
stituents. I  was  entirely  unsuccessful  in  detecting  any  alkaline  principle,  and  the 
result  of  my  observations  were,  that,  beside  ligneous  fibre,  its  principal  constituents 
are,  resin,  gum  in  small  proportion,  a  sweetish  substance,  red  colouring  matter,  a 
green  colouring  substance  soluble  in  ether  ;  a  volatile  principle  to  which  the  odour 
of  the  bark  is  due,  and  inorganic  lime  salts,  consisting  mainly  of  chloride  and  sul- 
phate, to  which  may  be  added  a  bitter  principle,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  which 
may  be  classed  with  the  long  list  of  analogous  substances  under  the  head  of  Bitter 
Extractive. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  in  relation  to  the  processes  used  to  arrive  at  the 
above  results,  but  it  may  be  added,  that  this  bark,  subjected  to  treatment  with 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  menstrua,  manifests  properties  widely  dififering  from  those  of 
the  officinal  cinchonas  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  above-mentioned  extractive  matter  resembled  very  much  in  tenacious  pro- 
perty, as  well  as  in  taste,  the  extract  of  gentian,  while  several  different  processes 
were  unsuccessful  in  enabling  me  to  separate  from  it  any  crystallizable  principle. 

A  specimen  of  this  bark  was  shown  by  me  to  Professor  Guibourt,  at  the  Ecole  de 
Pharmacie,  in  Paris,  which  he  pronounced  at  once  to  be  the  variety  from  which  the 
above  mentioned  alkaloid  was  said  to  have  been  obtained,  but  that  its  discovery  by 
Folchi  and  Peretti  was  a  betise.  Professor  G.  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  this 
bark  contained  either  quina  or  cinchonia,  though  I  did  not  understand  that  he  had 
investigated  it  himself.  Since  that  time  I  have  re-examined  a  portion  of  this  same 
bark  at  the  laboratory  in  Giessen,  and  am  quite  confident  that  it  contains  no  alkaline 
principle  whatever,  and  its  tonic  properties,  if  it  possesses  any,  must  be  traced  to 
other  sources  than  to  the  presence  of  the  principles  which  have  hitherto  been 
attributed  to  it.— JV.  Y,  Reg,  of  Med.  and  Phar,,  Feb.  15,  1850. 

[There  are  two  entirely  different  barks,  to  both  of  which  the  name  of  Pitaya  hark 
has  been  given.  One  of  these  is  the  quinquina  bicolore  of  Guibourt,  and  is  the  pro- 
duce of  Stenostomum  acutatum,  De  Cand.  The  other  cinchona  bark,  to  which 
M.  Guibourt  assigns  the  name  of  quinquina  pitaya,  is  the  produce  of  Columbia,  some- 
what resembles  Calisaya  bark,  and  is  probably  the  produce  of  Cinchona  academica. — 
Ed.  Pharm.  Joum,]  

ON  THE  SIPHONIA,  OR  INDIA-RUBBER  TREE. 

BT  BICHARD  SPRUCE,  ESQ. 

The  Seringue-tree  has  long  been  known  to  exist  abundantly  on  the  Rio  Madeira, 
but  it  is  only  during  the  present  year  that  it  has  been  found  to  grow  on  the  Ramos 
in  considerable  quantity. 

After  breakfast  the  Capitao  accompanied  us  into  the  forest,  and  showed  us  the 
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Seringne-trees,  and  the  mode  of  coUecting  the  milk.  A  tnck  had  been  cut  to  each  tree, 
as  also  to  a^iacent  flats  of  Uracari  palm  {Coeot  ecranata.  Mart.),  which,  cariously 
enough,  is  almost  invaiiaMy  fomid  along  with  the  Seringae,  and  whose  fruit  is  con- 
sidered essential  to  tlie  proper  preparation  of  India-rubber.  A  stout  sipo  is  wound 
nrand  the  trank  of  the  Seringne,  beginning  at  the  base  and  extending  upwards 
about  as  high  as  a  man  can  reach,  and  making  in  this  space  two  or  three  turns. 
This  sipo  supports  a  narrow  channel  made  of  clay,  down  which  the  milk  flows  as  it 
issues  from  the  wounded  trunk,  and  is  receiyed  into  a  small  cuya  deposited  at  the 
base.  Early  in  the  morning  a  man  goes  into  the  forest  and  visits  in  succession  e^ery 
tree,  ti^ng  with  him  a  ter9ado  and  a  large  cuya  (called  cuyamboca)  suspended  by  a 
handle  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  pail.  With  his  terfsdo  he  makes  sundry  slight  gashes 
in  the  bark  of  each  tree,  and  returning  to  the  same  in  about  the  space  of  an  hour  he 
finds  a  quantity  of  milk  in  the  cuya  at  the  base,  which  he  transfers  to  his  cuyamboca. 
The  milk  being  collected  and  placed  in  a  large  shallow  earthenware-pan,  sereral 
large  caraipe-pots,  with  narrow  mouths,  are  nearly  filled  with  the  fruit  of  the 
Urucuri  and  placed  on  brisk  fires.  The  smoke  arising  from  the  heated  Umcuri  is 
Tery  dense,  and  as  each  successiye  coat  is  applied  to  the  mould  (which  is  done  by 
pouring  the  milk  oyer  it,  and  not  by  dipping  it  into  the  milk),  the  operator  holds  it 
in  the  smoke,  which  hardens  the  milk  in  a  few  moments.  The  moulds  now  used  are 
all  of  wood,  and  not  of  clay  as  formerly,  and  the  one  generally  preferred  is  in  the 
form  of  the  battledores  which  English  housewiyes  use  for  folding  linen,  only  thinner 
and  flat  on  both  sides,  and  the  milk  is  applied  only  ns  far  as  to  the  insertion  of  the 
handle,  the  latter  being  held  by  the  operator.  When  the  requisite  number  of  coatings 
has  been  applied,  and  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  whole  to  stiffen,  the  serlngue  is 
withdrawn  from  the  mould  by  slitting  it  along  one  side  and  end.  In  this  state  it  is 
knovm  in  the  Para  market  as  Sermgue  em  couro,  or  hides  of  India-rubber,  and  it 
is  preferred  to  the  bottle-rubber  by  purchasers.  I  send  you  one  such  **hide,**  from 
which  you  will  see  that  Capitao  Pedro's  manufacture  is  not  despicable.  If  the  bottle- 
moulds  are  used,  or  if  a  shoe  is  to  be  moulded  on  a  last,  a  stick  of  two  feet  long  is 
always  inserted  into  the  mould  to  guarantee  the  operator's  hand  from  the  milk  and 
smoke.  Some  shoes  we  saw  here  had  thirty  coatings  apiece  of  seringue.  The 
Capitao  was  getting  about  six  milreis  an  arroba  (32  lbs.)  for  his  seringue,  but  in  Para 
it  sells  for  as  much  as  ten  milreis.  Noyember  is  the  season  of  ripe  fruit  of  the 
Seringue,  but  the  trees  on  the  Ramos  had  been  completely  stripped  by  the  arluras,  a 
sort  (Sr  long-tailed  parrot — Hooker* a  Journal  of  Botany,  September,  1851. 


ON  THE  DATURA  SANGUINEA. 

BT  M.  BERTHOLD  SEEMJLNN,  NATURALIST  OF  H.M.S.  HERALD. 

The  Fhrispondio  {Datura  sanguinea,  Ruiz  et  Pay.)  appears  to  haye  always 
played,  and  still  continues  to  play,  a  prominent  part  in  the  superstition  of  tropical 
America.  The  Indians  of  Darien,  as  well  as  those  of  Choco,  prepare  from  its  seeds  a 
decoction,  which  is  giyen  to  their  children  to  produce  a  state  of  excitement  in  which 
they  are  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  discoyering  gold.  In  any  place  where  the 
unhappy  patients  happen  to  fall  down,  digging  is  commenced;  and,  as  the  soil  nearly 
eyery  where  abounds  with  gold-dust,  an  amount  of  more  or  less  yalue  is  obtained.  In 
order  to  counteract  the  bad  effect  of  the  poison,  some  sour  Chicha  de  Maiz,  a  beer 
made  of  Indian  com,  is  administered. — Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany^  Sept.,  1851. 


ON  THE  PURIFICATION  OF  HIPPURIC  ACID,  BT  MEANS  OF  NITRIC 

ACID. 

BT  J.  HUT8TEIN. 

Among  the  different  methods  of  purifying  hippuric  acid  that  of  Schwarz  hais 
always  appeared  to  be  preferable  ;  the  great  loss  of  acid,  however,  with  which  it  is 
attended,  before  obtaining  the  acid  perfectly  white,  induced  the  author  to  adopt  a 
new  method,  and  he  succeeded  in  discoyering  in  nitric  acid  a  means  by  which 
hippuric  acid  can  be  prepared  in  a  short  time,  without  any  considerable  loss,  and 
perfectly  white. 

One  pound  of  the  crude  recently-pressed  acid  (obtained  by  eyaporating  in  the 
yapour-bath  the  urine  of  the  horse  to  one-eighth  of  its  yolume,  and  separating  the 
acid  by  muriatic  acid)  is  mixed  with  an  equai  quantity  of  cold  water,  aood  to  this 
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mixture  four  ounces  of  nitric  acid  of  1.30  sp.  gr.  are  added  with  oomtaxit  stirring. 
After  about  twenty-four  hours  the  pasty-like  mass  is  placed  on  filtering  paper  and 
washed  with  distilled  water  until  the  filtered  liquid  nearly  ceases  to  possess  a  sour 
taste.  The  acid  thus  deprived  of  colouring  matter,  and  in  which  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  benzoic  acid  can  be  detected,  is  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  dis- 
tilled water,  the  sdntion  filtered  and  eryjtaUized.  The  crystals  are  one  inch  long^ 
thick,  and  beautifully  white. 

[Note,  by  Mr.  Bley  (one  of  the  editors  of  the  Arehiv.  de  Pharm,\ — ^This  notice 
was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Apothecary  MUller,  in  which  he  states  that 
after  several  preliminary  experiments  with  the  unne  of  different  horses,  Mr.  Hutstein 
ascertained  that  the  urine  of  pleasure-horses  yields  the  largest  quantity  of 
hippuric  acid,  and  he  ultimately  employed  that  of  some  horses  belonging  to  a 
merchant,  from  which  he  obtained  a  large  proportion  of  acid.  After  some  time,  how- 
ever, having  again  provided  himself  with  the  urine  from  the  same  horses  he  was 
not  a  little  astonished  to  obtain  as  the  result  of  his  operations  benzoic  acid  instead 
of  hippuric  acid.  He  afterwards  learnt  that  the  same  horses  had  subsequently  to 
his  laist  experiment  been  put  to  hard  work,  and  that  instead  of  being  employed  only 
BOW  and  then  for  a  ride  as  formerly,  they  were  daily  employed  in  carrying  com 
to  the  mill,  &c. 

This  appears  to  confirm  the  so -often  combatted  assertion  that  by  the  hard  working 
of  animals,  hippuric  acid  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid.  Mr.  Hutstein  is  too  carefid 
an  observer  to  have  employed  in  his  investigations  fresh  urine  and  urine  which  had 
been  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  unless  we  assume  with  Liebig  that 
in  operations  on  the  large  scale,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  an  admixture  of  stale 
urine,  in  which  hippuric  acid  may  have  been  converted  into  benzoic  acid  by  the  com- 
mencement of  fermentation.]— .^ircAtu.  d.  Pharmacie,  2  Beihe,  B.  Ixvi.,  Heft.  3,  p.  274^ 
1851.  

0^  THE  SOURCES  OF  AMTGDAIINE. 

BT  WILa,  WIC&E. 

Ahtod ALINE  appears  to  be  more  general  and  of  a  greater  botanico-physiological 
importance  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed ;  and  the  following  experiments  show, 
that  it  is  almost  a  general  constituent  of  the  Fomacese.  Its  presence  has  been 
proved  by  submitting  parts  of  the  various  plants  with  water  to  distillation,  and 
testing  the  distillate  with  a  salt  of  iron  for  prussic  acid,  under  the  conviction  that  no 
other  vegetable  matter  but  amygdaline  possesses  the  property  of  generating,  under 
these  circumstances,  prussic  acid.  The  experiments  were  performed  in  the  month  of 
May,  in  the  laboratory  at  Gottingen. 

1.   POHACEA. 

Pjfnts  MaJus.—  The  distillate  of  the  green  leaves  of  the  bark  and  of  Ihe  flower-buds 
contained  no  prussic  acid. 

Sorbus  Aucuparia, — The  young  shoots  and  the  unfolded  leaves  yielded  a  strong 
hydrocyanic  distillate ;  as  did  also  the  leaf-pinnse,  the  petioles,  and  especially  the 
Iwrk.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distillate  of  the  flower-buds,  which  had  been  broken 
eff  short  from  the  peduncles,  showed  no  hydrocyanic  reaction. 

Scrhus  kijBrida, — Hydrocyanic  acid  is  contained  in  the  bark,  and  still  more 
abundantly  in  the  young  shoots  of  this  tree,  which  grows  wild  in  the  south  of 
Sweden,  and  occurs  singly  in  Thuringia.  The  reaction  was  not  so  strong  in  the 
distHiate  of  the  leaflets  and  of  the  petioles,  whilst  that  of  the  developed  flowers 
liecame  at  first  bluish,  and  only  after  a  few  days  floccuU  of  Prussian  blue  were 
deposited. 

Sorhfva  lormirudis.— The  distillate  of  the  already  far  advanced  shoots,  divested  of 
the  leaves,  smelt  strongly  (^prussic  acid,  and  yielded  immediately  a  proportionately 
abundant  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue.  A  large  quantity  of  leaves  yielded  a  dis- 
taiate,  which  became  only  bluish  on  being  tested.  The  distillate  of  the  flowers 
smelt  of  prussic  add,  and  corresponded  nearly  with  that  of  the  shoots.  The  dis- 
tillate of  the  bark  and  flower-stalks  resembled  that  of  the  leaves. 

Amalant^ier  vulgaris,  — The  bark,  taken  from  the  preceding  year's  branches, 
ixmtained  a  very  large  proportion  of  prussic  acid.  The  leaves  also  yielded  a  hydro- 
cyanic distillate ;  and  although  the  proportion  of  prussic  acid  was  but  inconsiderable 
Vhen  compared  with  the  quantity  of  leaves  employed,  still  it  was  larger  than  in 
Pyrus  torminahs.  The  distillates  of  the  young  fruits,  stalks,  and  young  shoots 
ifflmediately  showed  the  presence  of  prussic  acid. 
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Coioneaster  tni/^m.-^The  distillate  of  the  short  shoots  showed  but  a  very  slight 
hydrocyanic  reaction,  and  the  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  separated  only  after 
a  few  days ;  in  that  of  the  bark,  of  the  flowers  deprived  of  their  stalks  and  of  the 
leaves,  no  hydrocyanic  reaction  took  place. 

Crat€eg»8  Oxycaniha.-^Only  at  the  commencement  of  their  vegetation,  the  dis- 
tillate of  the  shoots,  about  one  inch  in  length,  yielded  immediately  a  precipitate  of 
Prussian  blue;  still  the  proportion  of  prussic  acid  was  very  insignificant,  and  at  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  vegetation,  in  no  part  of  the  plant  could  prussic  acid  be 
detected. 

2.  AHTODAI.BJS. 

Prvnus  domestica, — Similar  to  Cratse^s.  The  very  young  shoots  yielded  prussic 
add,  but  neither  the  developed  leaves  nor  the  bark.  The  more  advanced  shoots 
showed  in  the  distillate  traces  only  of  prussic  acid. 

Prunus  Cerasus. — ^Thc  bark  of  the  root  and  of  the  branches,  the  leaves  and 
the  young  shoots  contained  no  prussic  acid.  Nor  could  any  be  detected  in  the  dis- 
tillate of  the  ovary. 

Prunus  Mahaleb. — No  prussic  acid  could  be  discovered  in  the  leaves,  in  the  bark, 
in  the  very  young  and  slightly  developed  shoots,  and  in  the  flower-racemes,  although 
all  these  parts  were  repeatedly  examined. 

Prunus  Padus.— This  tree,  as  is  well  known,  contains  amygdaline  in  all  its  parts. 
By  distillinj?  the  leaves  considerable  drops  of  bitter  almond-oil  were  obtained,  and 
on  testing  the  distillate  for  prussic  acid,  an  abundant  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  was 
obtained. 

These  experiments  show  that  amygdaline  is  very  general  among  the  Pomacese, 
and  that  in  many  it  is  continually  generated  during  the  process  of  their  develop- 
ment. Witl)  the  various  sorts  of  F^unus  this  appears  to  be  otherwise.  In  the  very 
young  organs  of  the  cherry  and  plum-trees  no  amygdaline  could  be  traced,  whilst 
in  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  of  these  trees  it  is  contained  in  considerable  quantities. 
Hiere  appears  to  exist  here  a  similar  relation  to  that  which  is  found  in  Crataegus 
and  Cotoneaster,  where,  when  the  young  shoots  begin  to  be  developed,  prussic  acid 
is  found  in  the  distillate,  whilst  the  other  organs  and  the  shoots  at  a  more  advanced 
period  yield  no  hydrocyanic  distillate. 

That  amygdaline  has  an  active  share  in  assisting  the  process  of  development 
appears  also  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  the  largest  proportion  in 
the  young  shoots  even  of  those  plants,  which  contain  it  in  all  their  organs,  such  as 
Sorbus  iorminalvt  and  Amalanchier  vulgaris, — Annalen  d,  Chemie  und  Pharmade^ 
B.  Ixxix.,  Hft.  1,  1851,  p.  79. 

FORMATION  OF  SULPHURIC  ETHER  BY  CHLORIDE  OF  ZINC. 

Fused  chloride  of  zinc  is  soluble  in  hot  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  if  the 
solution  of  it  be  distilled,  it  gradually  acquires  the  smell  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  a 
specific  weight  of  0.796.  The  more  concentrated  this  alcoholic  solution  becomes, 
and  the  more  the  temperature  increases  by  continued  distillation,  the  more  distinctly 
the  formation  of  sulphuric  ether  takes  place;  and  the  cause  of  its  generation  is,  that 
at  a  certain  temperature  the  affinity  of  the  chlorine  in  the  chloride  of  zinc  for  the 
hydrogen,  and  of  the  zinc  for  the  oxygen,  of  the  spirit  of  wine  increases  to  such  a 
degree,  that  decomposition  takes  place.  We  find,  therefore,  in  the  distillate,  besides 
spirit  of  wine  and  ether,  also  a  small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  and  in  the  residue 
free  oxide  of  zinc.  As  chloride  of  zinc  consists  of  one  equiv^ent  of  chlorine  and  one 
equivalent  of  zinc,  the  alcohol  must  have  lost  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  latter  form  water;  the  ether  must,  therefore,  necessarily  be  alcohol 
minus  HO.  This  does,  however,  not  prove  that  alcohol  is  a  hydrate  of  ether,  t.  e., 
that  the  water  is  contained  in  it  ready  formed  as  such ;  on  the  contrary,  it  can  be 
shown  that  alcohol  is  a  simple  organic  substance.  Chloride  of  zinc,  distilled  with 
water,  lets  the  water  pass  over  without  decomposition,  neither  muriatic  acid  nor 
oxide  of  zinc  being  generated.  It  is,  therefore,  clear,  that,  if  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
are  once  combined  to  form  water,  the  affinity  of  the  single  constituents  of  chloride  of 
zinc  are  unable  to  destroy  this  combination ;  and  that,  if  the  combinations  are 
actually  destroyed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  present  experiment,  the  oxygen  and  hydro* 
gen  cannot  be  imited  as  water. 

This  experiment  refutes  the  theory,  according  to  which  alcohol  is  said  to  be  the 
hydrate  of  ether,  and  serves  to  corroborate  the  fact,  that  ether  can  in  no  way  be 
changed  again  into  alcohol  by  communicating  water  to  it.    If,  therefore,  ^alcohol 
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does  not  contain  ready-formed  water,  it  cannot  be  changed  into  ether  by  mere 
-water-abstracting  power,  but  only  by  water-generating  power.  And  with  this  all 
experiments  agree.  Chloride  of  calcium  merely  abstracts  water,  but  does  not 
generate  ether,  for  its  constituents  have  so  strong  an  affinity  for  one  another,  that 
they  cannot  be  separated  by  the  simultaneous  attraction  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
contained  in  the  alcohol.  Chloride  of  tin,  chloride  of  antimony,  and  chloride  of  iron 
act  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  chloride  of  zinc,  destroying  alcohol  and  generating 
ether ;  as  also  fluoride  of  boron  and  fluoride  of  silicon,  which  substances  do  even 
decompose  the  water  and  generate  hydrofluosilicic  acid  and  boracic  or  silicic  acid. 
'These  facts  speak  strongly  in  favour  of  Dr.  Mohr*s  theory  of  the  generation  of  ether. — 
Bvchner^s  Hepert,  dth  Beihe,  Bd.  viu.  Heft  2,  p.  238,  1851. 

ON  THE  PRE-EXISTENCE  OF  HYDROCYANATE  OF  THE  HYDBURBT 
OF  BENZULE  IN  FRESH  CHERRY-LAUREL  LEAVES. 

BT   F.  L.  WlNCKLBlt. 

WiNCKLER  concludes  from  some  experiments  which  he  has  made,  that  the  fresh 
leaves  of  cherry -laurel  probably  contain  a  small  but  variable  quantity  of  hydrocyanate 
of  the  hydruret  of  benzule,  corresponding  to  the  proportion  of  their  water,  and  which 
disappears  on  drying.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  leaves  of  Frunus  Padus  and 
Amgydalus  Persica. — Central  Blatt,  No.  xxi,  1851,  p.  336. 


REPORT  ON  SULPHURIC  ACID  IN  THE  AIR  AND  WATER  OF  TOWNS. 

BT  DR.  R.  A.  SMITH. 

The  experiments  and  observations  of  the  report  were  generally  directed  to  the 
existence  and  quantity  of  sulphuric  add  in  the  atmosphere  of  large  towns,  and  from 
the  examples  taken  in  and  near  Manchester.  Dr.  Smith,  admitting  that  sulphurous 
acid  was  first  produced  by  combustion,  considered  it  was  oxidized  and  carried  down 
by  rain  as  sulphuric  acid,  and  usually  associated  with  ammonia.  Liebig  had  proved 
carbonate  of  ammonia  to  be  present  in  the  air.  Dr.  Smith  found  that  rain-water  was 
alkalme  until  boiling  concentrated  the  sulphuric  acid.  Rain-water  collected  six 
miles  from  Manchester  was  sucli  that  it  could  not  be  used  agreeably  for  drinking. 
He  considers  the  soil  as  a  great  disinfectant  of  the  rain-waters — ^removing  the  acids, 
the  ammonia,  and  the  oily  and  carbonaceous  matters,  that  give  unpleasant  qualities 
to  rain-water.  Rain,  collected  even  in  the  fields,  on  concentration  had  so  much  oily 
matter  developed  by  evaporation,  that  suspicion  of  accidental  impurity  ttom  the 
vessels  employed  was  only  removed  by  the  employment  of  platina  vessels.  Speci- 
mens of  air  taken  in  the  summers  of  1850  and  1851  fW)m  the  densest  parts  of  Man- 
chester were  compared  with  air  from  the  country.  The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
estimated  in  a  tabular  form,  ranged  from  0.4  to  1.06  grains  to  the  gallon — the 
chlorine  was  from  0.396  to  0.530  to  the  gallon— while  the  total  quantity  of  inorganic 
matter  in  rain-water  was  from  0.8  to  3  grains  to  the  gallon.  Dr.  Smith  alluded  to 
the  growth  of  confervse,  and  the  production  of  some  living  bodies,  and  made  obser- 
vations on  the  office  of  rain-water,  thus  clearing  the  air  of  matters  affecting  the 
health  of  man. — Report  of  British  Association  in  the  AthencBum, 

ON  MEAT  BISCUIT. 
(Continued  from  page  30.) 

TO  DR.  ALEXANDER  DALLAS  BACHE, 

President  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  &c.,  &c. 

Evergreen^  Galveston  Bay,  February  \sty  1850. 

I  HATE  received  from  Mr.  Gail  Borden,  Jun.,  a  highly  respectable  citizen  of 
this  State,  the  accompanying  letter,  to  which  I  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  your 
learned  body.  Mr.  Borden  claims,  as  you  will  see,  to  have  discovered  a  process 
for  combining  in  a  cheap,  convenient,  and  portable  form,  all  the  nutritive  portions 
of  animal  and  farinaceous  food.  His  invention  has  the  further  advantages  that  all 
refuse,  excrementitious  and  superfluous  matters  are  rejected ;  and  that  the  meat- 
biscuit,  for  80  Mr.  Borden  denominates  his  prepared  article,  can  be  preserved  fresh, 
without  condiments  or  preservatives  of  any  kind,  for  years,  and  in  all  climates, 
care  only  being  taken  that  it  be  kept  dry.    From  several  satisfactory  trials,  it  is 
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nwPBJ  Utefc  IBr:  Btanienfft  pBoeow  is  eqnaUy  adapted  £br  oonilHoing  any  farina,  any 
flour,  or  meal,  witii  any  of  the  meate  d  tike  aniDMl  kingdooa  used  by  man  for  food.; 
}mt  he  lias  hitherto  conned  himself  to  comfaiDijig  wheat  flosr  with  the  flesh  «f  Bent 
cattle. 

I  hare  examined  with  careful  attrition,  and  have  several  times  eaten  of  the  soup 
made  of  the  meat-biscuit;  but  before  speaking  further  of  its  uses,  I  will  lariefly 
allude  to  the  manner  of  preparing  the  biscuit  in  question.  The  nutritive  portions  . 
of  the  h^f  or  other  meat,  immediately  on  its  being  slaughtered,  are,  by  long  boiling, 
separated  from  the  bones  and  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  matters  i  the  water  holding 
the  nutritious  matters  in  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  considerable  d^^ree  of  spissi^ 
tude  ;  this  is  then  made  into  a  dough  with  firm  wheaten  flour,  the  dough  rolled  luid 
cut  into  the  form  of  biscuits,  is  then  desiccated,  or  baked  in  an  oven  at  a  moderate 
heat.  The  cooking,  both  of  the  flour  and  the  animal  food,  is  thus  complete.  The 
meat-biscuits  thus  prepared  have  the  appearance  and  firmness  of  the  nicest  crackers 
or  navy  bread,  being  as  dry,  and  breaking  or  pulveriaing  as  reac^y  as  the  most 
carefully  made  table  crackers.  It  is  preserved  in  the  form  of  biscuit,  or  reduced 
to  a  coarse  flour  or  meal.  It  is  best  kept  in  tin  cases  hermetically  soldered  up  ; 
the  exclusion  of  tur  is  not  important,  humidity  alone  is  to  be  guarded  against.  I  have 
■een  some  of  the  biscuit  perfectly  fi^esh  and  sound  that  have  been  hanging  in  sacks 
ttnoe  last  Jnly  in  Mr.  Borden's  kitchen  :  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  tluB 
climate  articles  contract  moisture  and  moulder  promptly,  unless  kept  dry  by  artificial 
heat. 

For  making  soup  of  the  meat-biscuit,  a  batter  is  first  made  of  the  pulverized 
biscuit  and  cold  water;  this  is  stirred  into  boiling  water  ;  the  boiling  is  con- 
tinued some  ten  or  twenty  minutes — salt,  pepper,  and  other  condiments  are  added 
to  suit  the  taste,  and  the  soup  is  ready  for  tlie  table.  I  have  eaten  the  soup  several 
times,  it  has  the  fresh,  Hvely,  clean,  and  thoroughly  done  or  cooked  flavour  ^at  used 
to  form  the  charm  of  the  soi^s  of  the  Bocher  de  caaoale.  It  is  perfectly  free 
from  that  vapid  unctuous  «tale  taste  irMch  cfaaraoteriEes  all  prepared  fioups  I 
have  hitherto  tried  at  sea  and  elsewhere.  Those  chemical  changes  in  Food  which, 
in  commofi  language,  we  denominate  cooking,  have  been  perfectly  efiected  in  Mr. 
Borden's  biscuit  by  the  long  continued  boiling  at  first,  and  the  subsequent  bi^ng  or 
TOAsting.  The  soup  prepared  of  it  is  thus  ready  to  be  absorbed  into  the  system  with-^ 
out  loss,  and  without  tedioie  digestion  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  in  the  highest 
degree  nutritious  and  invigorating.  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  meat- 
biscuit  is  manu&ctured  without  salt,  pepper,  or  any  condiment  or  chemical  anti- 
septic whatever  —  thus  the  Jreahneis  or  peculiar  properties  inherent  to  recently 
slaughtered  meat  are  preserved,  and  a  simple  and  perfect  guarantee  furnished  of  the 
goodness  of  any  paiticular  jiaroel.  To  the  soup  made  of  Mr.  Borden's  biscuit,  as 
already  intimated,  salt  and  the  Tarions  condiments  tised  in  soups  may  be  added 
to  suit  the  taste ;  also  toasted  bread,  vegetables,  &c.,  &c.,  as  circumstances  permit 
and  fancy  suggests,  uatil  the  varied  catalogue  of  the  potages  of  the  restaurateurs 
may  be  rivalled. 

The  different  portable  soups  and  prepared  meats  for  long  Yoyages  which  I  have 
seen,  answer  only  impeifectly  the  ends  for  which  they  have  been  designed.  Being 
prepared  more  or  less  with  condiments,  these  meats  differ  from  freshly  slaughtered 
animal  food ;  they  contain  fibrous  and  indigestible  portions,  being  more  or  less 
liquid  in  form  they  are  inconvenient  to  carry,  and  besides,  thus  necessitate  the 
transportation  of  useless  bulk.  The  meats  put  up  for  long  voyages  in  the  manner 
just  alluded  to,  are  not  wholly  freed  from  fatty  matters;  these  undergoing  slight 
chemical  changes  in  time,  impair  both  the  taste  and  quality  of  the  food  into  which 
they  enter ;  nor  are  these  meats  so  completely  cooked  as  by  Mr.  Borden's  double 
process  of  boiling  and  baking. 

I  might  here  insist  on  the  very  great  conveniences  of  Mr.  B.'s  meat-biscuit  arising 
from  its  dryness.  For  long  voyages  it  is  best  preserved  in  soldered  tin  cases  or  tight 
casks,  but  it  may  be  carried  in  sacks  suspended  from  one's  saddle  how,  for  weeks  or 
months  over  the  prairies  or  through  the  desert  without  risk  of  spoilmg,  using  care  to 
keep  it  dry  ;  and  when  a  case  or  cask  is  opened,  it  may  be  economised  for  days  or 
weeks  according  to  circumstances  ;  whereas  the  liquid  portahle  soups  and  prepared 
meats  must  be  at  once  eaten  or  they  soon  spoil,  especially  in  damp  or  hot  weather. 

As  no  condiments  nor  chemical  preservatives  enter  into  the  meat-biscuit,  it  retains 
unchanged  and  unimpaired  all  its  qualities  of  freshly  slaughtered  meat ;  and  as 
already  intimated,  iUrnishes  its  own  evidence  and  guarantee  of  soundness  at  the 
time  of  using. 
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Am  the  meat-biflcuit  requires  only  tea  to  twenty  minutes  to  be  made  into  «  hot 
delicious  soup,  with  the  aid  of  fire  and  water  only,  its  advantages  for  family  use^ 
ior  hospitals,  at  sea,  and  on  long  journeys  over  land,  and  wherever  it  is  desirable  to 
prepare  food  promptly,  must  be  obvious. 

The  xMununount  excellence  of  Mr.  B/s  discovoy  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  this, 
that  it  is  a  meat-biscuit — ^it  is  meat  aiul  bread.  Human  life  may  be  sustained,  aa 
we  all  know,  on  a  diet  of  a  single  kind,  but  the  highest  degree  of  corporeal  and 
mental  strength  and  health  can  be  long  maintained  only  by  the  use  of  both  vegetable 
and  animal  food,  especially  when  labours,  fatigues,  and  jpriTatioBs  are  to  be  under- 
gone. I  believe  thoe  does  not  exist  in  nature  or  art  the  same  amount  of  nutriment 
in  as  small  bulk  or  weight,  and  as  well  adapted  to  support,  effidently  and  perma- 
nently,  mental  and  physical  vigour,  a«  is  concentrated  in  the  meat-biscuit  in  quee^ 
tion.  One  ounoe  of  the  biscuit  meal  makes  a  pint  of  rich,  invigorating  animal  somL 
farinaceous  soup.  The  biscuit  being  converted  into  soup  by  its  combination  with 
water,  all  the  requirements  of  a  good  food  are  aafl««rBd»  animal  and  vegetable 
aliment  in  a  sufficient  6mU^  fonn. 

Br.  Franklin  has  observed  in  his  memoirs,  that  the  nutriment  of  a  half-penny- 
-worih  of  malt  only  is  contained  in  a  pint  of  ale  :  this  is  one  of  the  very  few  errom 
into  which  that  practical  ^ilosopher  felL  As  in  malt  liquors  so  in  soups,  theie 
is  a  chemical  union  of  the  alimentary  matters  with  the  water,  and  we  have  in  soup 
the  bulk  and  ekmetits  of  the  vntter  as  well  as  the  animal  aiid  vegetable  principles, 
aU  which  are  necessary  for  sustaining  the  human  system.  I  mention  this  to  illus- 
trate the  fact,  that  soup  made  of  the  meat-biscuit  will  go  as  £ftr  in  supporting  life 
as  several  times  the  like  quantity  of  dry  bread  and  meat,  with  water  separate  as  a 
beverage. 

If  my  limits  permit,  I  shall  further  on  cite  some  facte  to  show  that  the  meat- 
biscuit  can  be  prepared  at  a  very  low  price  in  countries  where,  as  in  Texas,  beeves 
on  foot  are  extremely  cheap  ;  from  its  small  bulk  the  cost  of  transportation  to  other 
countries  will  be  light 

We  have  thus  in  the  meat-biscuit  an  article  of  food,  partly  fiirinaceous  and  partly 
animal,  such  as  the  system  requires  for  long  continued  use ;  it  is  easily  preserved  in 
all  climates,  seasons,  and  circumstances ;  it  is  in  a  Ibrm  the  most  concentrated  and 
convenient  for  carriage  ;  it  is  prepared  with  little  trouble  and  speedily  ;  by  its 
cheapness  it  is  accommodated  to  universal  use. 

The  advantages  of  the  meat-biscuit  for  hospitals  are  obvious;  a  nice^  cheap,  fresh, 
invigorating,  and  easily  digestible  soup  can  be  prepared  in  a  few  minutes,  at  the 
moment  almost  when  the  taste  and  condition  of  the  patient  require  it. 

f*or  private  families,  and  especially  small  ones,  and  in  the  warm  season,  it  is  con- 
yenient  by  dispensing  with  the  long  hours  of  boiling  required  to  prepare  ordinary  soups. 
On  long  sea  voyages  it  furnishes  at  a  cheap  rate,  that  indispensable  requisite 
of  health  and  preventive  of  scurvy,  an  occasional  ration  of  fresh  meat.  But  it  is  not 
for  long  voyages  alone  to  which  it  is  adapted.  Every  one  who  has  been  at  sea  knows 
the  sparing  use  of  fire  on  board  ships.  What  coald  be  more  grateful,  invigorating, 
and  healthful  for  the  sailor,  dripping  with  water,  and  shivering  with  o^d,  thui 
a  bowl  of  hot  soup,  well  seasoned  with  pepper  or  other  warming  condiments  ?  and 
how  vastly  more  salutary  than  the  ration  of  grog  I 

It  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  mission  of  America,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase- 
ology, not  merely  to  furnish  a  home  to  the  refugees  from  the  oppressions  and 
crowded  population  of  the  old  world,  but  also  to  feed  in  part  the  poor  of  those 
countries  who  never  t<ute  good  meat,  and  to  whom  even  a  miserable  fiesh  is  a  great 
rarity.  Baron  Dupin,  in  1815,  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  French  nation  did 
not  taste  meet  once  a  week,  and  such  meat  as  fails  to  the  lot  of  the  poor.  My  per- 
sonal observation  confirms  his  statement ;  and  this  is  deemed  too,  a*  favourable 
average  for  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  destitution  of  the  starving  Irish  has, 
through  the  newspapers,  been  made  painfully  familiar  to  everybody.  The  meat- 
biscuit  can  be  furnished  at  such  rate,  and  at  so  small  a  cost  of  transportation,  that 
a  meal  of  sound  animal  food  may  be  in  reach  of  almost  every  pauper  and  every 
beggar  in  Europe,  unless  its  introduction  be  debarred  by  restrictive  duties. 

There  are  other  uses  nearer  home  which  would  furnish  a  market  for,  and  be 
greatly  benefitted  by  the  meat-biscuit.  Without  mentioning  more  particularly  our 
plantations,  I  will  barelv  allude  to  the  fact,  that  immense  quantities  of  jerked  beef 
are  annually  imported  from  South  America  into  Cuba,  for  the  sugar  and  cofiee 
plantations  of  tbat  island ;  with  equal  freedom  to  import  the  meat-biscuit,  the 
latter  would  drive  the  jerked  beef  finom  the  market. 
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The  uses  of  the  meat-biscuit  hitherto  mentioned,  apply  to  ordinary  life  ;  there  are 
other  wants  and  necessities  which  may  be  considered  as  in  some  degree  new  or  oc- 
casional, developed  in  part  by  the  spirit  of  enterprize  which  characterizes  the  age 
we  live  in  :  in  part  by  new  discoveries  and  great  political  changes,  which  wants 
and  necessities  can  be  met  and  answered  adequately  only  by  the  meat-biscuit 
I  refer  to  enterprizes  where,  with  small  means  of  transportation,  regions  are  to  be 
Yisited  containing  only  scant  supplies,  or  wholly  destitute  of  provisions,  as  in 
traversing  wildernesses  of  days'  and  in  weeks*  journeys  each — such  as  the  vast  soli- 
tudes in  the  interior  of  our  great  western  territories,  where,  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  the  local  means  of  subsistence  are  extremely  scanty  and  pre- 
carious ;  and  where,  amid  tlie  rast  mountain  ranges  to  be  crossed,  travellers  may 
be  oyertaken  with  snows  of  weeks  and  eren  months  duration;  such  also  as  in 
journeys  over  the  sandy  jomadas  of  Mexico;  or  in  trarersing  the  almost  boundless 
deserts  of  central  Africa,  or  in  penetrating  the  regions  of  eternal  winter  which  sur- 
round the  poles.  For  all  such  enterprizes,  whetiier  of  war  or  peace,  of  commerce  or 
science,  the  meat-biscuit  is  pre-eminently  adapted  ;  furnishing  ample  nourishment, 
so  small  in  bulk,  and  so  light  of  weight,  as  to  admit  of  easy  transportation.  On 
expeditions  in  inhospitable  regions  such  as  alluded  to,  to  enable  the  system  to  with- 
stand the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  or  the  influence  of  pestilential  climates,  it  is  not 
enough  to  possess  the  means  of  merely  keeping  bjdy  and  spirit  together;  success  and 
safety,  amid  the  privations  incident  to  such  exposure,  depend  on  maintaining  the 
mind  in  high  tone  as  well  as  the  body;  for  this  purpose  a  good  nourishing  diet, 
consisting  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  such  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Borden's 
discovery,  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  English,  in  their  East  Indian  expeditions, 
used,  some  years  since,  to  take  supplies  of  animal  glue,  with  which  they  made 
soup;  so  far  as  I  know,  they  still  do  so.  The  meat-biscuit  is  in  every  respect  a 
greatly  superior  article;  as  well  as  to  pemnUcan,  still  used  on  long  sea  voyages. 

The  settlement  of  Oregon,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Californians  into  Qur  Union, 
render  a  direct  communication  overland  with  those  distant  territories  one  of  the 
most  urgent  political  and  industrial  wants  of  our  country.  A  vast  railroad  has  been 
projected ;  under  the  most  favourable  curcumst.inces  long  years  must  elapse  before 
it  could  be  constructed ;  it  is  proposed  in  the  meantime,  to  pierce  the  continent  at 
one  or  more  of  its  narrow  istiimuses  further  south,  as  an  imperfect  substitute  for 
direct  communication — themselves  most  gigantic  enterprises.  All  the  while  with 
the  rapid  progress  of  our  people  westward,  the  necessity  of  a  direct  intercourse  with 
the  Pacific  regions  and  vrith  the  vast  intervening  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
settlements,  is  more  and  more  imperative. 

One  ounce  of  the  meat -biscuit  makes  a  pmt  of  rich  nutritious  soup.  Five  ounces 
a  day,  or  a  pound  for  three  days,  would  be  an  ample  supply  for  one  man.  Three 
hundred  pounds  is  commonly  estimated  a  mule  load  ;  let  us  take  half  this  weight,  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  as  a  load,  as  subsistence  for  the  mule  is  scanty  in 
places  and  the  journey  long,  we  see  that  a  light  mule  load  will  alone  support  in  high 
health,  seven  men  upwards  of  two  months.  The  meat  biscuit  is  the  bridge  across 
the  wilderness,  it  is  the  true  manna  in  the  desert. 

The  iron  men  of  the  firontier  may,  with  perhaps  a  little  parched  com  in  their 
pockets,  plunge  boldly  into  the  wUdemess,  relying  for  subsistence  on  their  rifles. 
Even  they  must  not  go  in  too  large  companies ;  but  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered are  not  imaginary,  as  the  privations  and  disasters  of  numerous  expeditions, 
since  the  discovery  of  the  California  mines,  too  well  testify.  A  company  started 
from  Galveston  for  California  by  the  overland  route  ;  they  were  reduced  to  eat  their 
mules,  and  at  length  compelled  to  return,  without  accomplishing  their  journey.  A 
few  pounds  of  the  meat-bread  would  have  obviated  this  calamity  and  disappointment. 
The  newspapers  have  made  the  country  familiar  with  the  frightful  sufferings 
of  Col.  Fremont's  late  expedition  to  discover  a  route  south  of  the  South  Pass,  and 
with  the  disastrous  fate  of  some  of  his  companions.  These  men  who  perished 
miserably  on  their  way  on  foot  to  the  settlements,  might  have  easily  carried  even 
in  their  coat  pockets,  enough  of  the  meat-biscuit,  with  the  aid  of  a  tin  cup  and  box  of 
matches,  to  have  enabled  them  to  reach  the  settlements  in  health  and  safety.  Ten 
pounds,  a  weight  easily  packed  by  a  foot  traveller,  is  sufficient  for  thirtj  lays'  sub- 
sistence. The  fire  for  cooking  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  in  the  Indian  country, 
as  it  betrays  the  situation  of  the  camp  to  the  hostile  Indian ;  the  advantage  of  a 
small  and  momentary  flame,  such  as  is  adequate  to  prepare  the  meat-biscuit,  will  not 
be  lightly  estimated  by  persons  whose  path  has  been  among  hostile  Indians.  Our 
frontier,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be  long  subject  to  Indian  depredations.     Mr. 
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Borden's  discovery  greatl/  addi  to  ouj  means  of  pxompt  and  efficient  pursuit  and 
protection. 

Indeed,  I  feel  qnite  confident  that  the  meat-biscsiit  will,  ere  iong*,  tern  a  part  of 
ibe  indispensable  aapplies  oi  every  e^^^editioii  into  our  western  wilds,  and  of  every 
military  coips  om  our  frontier. 

Eveiy  one  familiar  with  the  recent  Mezican^ampajgns,  remembers  the  delays  mid 
embarrassments  occasioned  by  want  of  rations  of  easy  transportation.  It  was  often 
ifflfffactieable  to  pnrsoe  even  a  small  corps  of  the  enemy.  A  similar  want  has  beeb 
the  chief  difficulty  experienced  by  the  French  in  the  salgufati<m  of  idgiers  ;  for 
want  of  Bubsisteiioe  the  French  troops  could  not  porrae  the  Arabs  in  their  razsiat, 
osi  their  retreat  to  the  mountain  fastnesses.  We  havie  here  the  means  of  obviating 
similar  difficulties,  delays,  and  embarrassments  hereafcer.  Kvery  inventkn  whidi 
shortens  war,  is  a  gain  to  himianity^. 

Expeditions  are  in  progress  to  discover  1^  John  Franklin,  who,  if  alive,  is  probably 
fiozen  up  in  legions  of  eternal  snow.  Where  ships  are  detained  by  ice  for  months, 
or  crufih^  and  destroyed  by  it,  the  seamen  may  make  good  their  retreat,  provided 
they  can  carry  food  eooagh  to  n&rve  them  by  the  way.  I  need  not  lUlnde  par- 
ticularly to  cases  where  iSiip's  crews  are  compelled  to  take  to  their  boat,  or  tiie 
thousand  similar  casualties  to  which  they  are  liable. 

.  For  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  science,  commerce,  and  philanthropy  have  cast 
wistful  and  longing  eyes  towards  that  terra  incognita,  hidden  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
An  opinion  has  long  prevailed,  that  in  the  Mtherto  inaceesnble  regions  of  thist 
immense  continent,  mioerai  wealth,  vegetable  productions,  animals,  and  perhaps 
forms  of  civilization  exist,  as  yet  unkimwn  to  the  rest  of  the  woiid.  Among  the 
formidable  obstacles  to  be  encounteied  in  penetralang  thither,  has  been  the  want  of 
a  suitable  food  to  sustain  life  on  the  journey  from  the  coast.  The  vegetable  gum, 
known  as  Gum  Arabic,  has  been  t^e  chief,  and  indeed  often  the  sole  resources  of  the 
traveller  over  the  desert  and  through  the  swampy  countries;  this  barely  supports 
life,  but  does  not  impart  the  mental  and  physical  vigour  requisite  to  resist  the 
prostrating  influences  of  those  hot  and  deadly  climates.  Mr.  Borden's  discovery 
supplies  this  want;  light  and  not  bulky,  and  not  liable  itself  to  be  spoiled  and  ren- 
dered.unfit  for  use  by  the  climate. 

To  enumerate  the  various  uses  for  ordinaiy  life,  and  new  occadons  which  the 
meat-biscuit  may  subserve,  would  extend  this  already  long  letter  to  a  most  un- 
reasonable length  :  they  wnJl  become  more  and  more  obvious  on  reflection  to  every 
man  of  observation;  but  it  would  after  all,  be  a  discovery  of  only  limited  utility, 
unless  it  can  be  furnished  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  enter  into  free  CfHupetitkm  with 
the  ordinary  meuis  of  subsistence.  From  conversation  with  Mr.  Borden,  and  learn- 
ing the  manner  of  preparation  and  tiie  cost  of  materials,  I  am  satisfied  it  may  be 
one  of  the  dieapest  articles  of  food.  Fatting  it  up  in  tin-cases  or  casks,  costs 
less  ttiim  barrelling  the  like  amount  of  beef ;  heing  modi  smaller  in  bulk,  and  dry, 
its  transportation  is  less,  jbideed,  it  may  be  taken  where  the  cost  of  freight  on 
beef  or  pork  would  debar  the  introduction  of  these  latter  articles.  Among  our  staple 
productions  in  Texas  are  beef  cattle,  whidi  find  abundant  pasturage  on  the  broad 
prairies  at  all  seasons,  tlie  cost  of  beef  on  £cx)t  may  be  estimated  at  one  and  a  quarter 
o«it.  per  pound. 

Public  confidence  in  an  article  like  the  one  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  letter, 
depends  greatly  on  a  well-grounded  assurance  of  its  careful  and  correct  prepara- 
tion. Being  made  without  any  condimoits  or  chemical  antiseptic,  its  taste  and  smell 
are  at  all  times  evideaoe  of  its  soundness  and  faithful  manufacture. 

It  has  appeared  to  me,  that  an  invention  promising  so  much  practical  convenience 
and  utility,  deserves  the  examination  and  judgment  of  your  learned  association. 
I  shall  accordingly  forward  to  Charleston,  in  time  for  your  semi-annual  meeting  next 
month  in  that  city,  some  of  the  parcds  of  meat-biscuit  placed  at  my  disposition  by 
Mr.  Borden.  It  is  also  my  intention  to  transmit  others  of  the  parcds  to  the 
American  Medical  Association,  which  will  meet  in  Cincinnati  in  June  next,  for  their 
examination  and  judgment. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlonen,  Members  of  the  American 
AsBociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

AsHBEL  Smith. 
Nois. — Mr.  Borden  has  received  intelligenoe  c£  the  granting  of  letters  patent  for 
the  invention,  vesting  in  Mm  and  his  l^al  representatives,  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
same. — Pltbiidters, 
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DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  announcement  of  the  discoyery  of  an  extensive  and  prolific  gold  field  near 
the  Blue  Mountains  of  Australia  is  likely  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the  current  (^ 
emigration  among  gold-seekers.  The  reports  which  have  appeared  in  the  news* 
papers,  and  which  were  at  first  received  with  some  scepticism,  have  in  most  respects 
been  confirmed  by  more  recent  and  better  authenticated  statements.  The  Govern- 
ment being  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  great  quantities  of  the  precious  metal 
within  their  territories,  have  issued  a  proclamation  asserting  the  right  of  the  crown 
to  all  gold  found  either  on  the  lands  of  the  Queen  or  on  those  of  private  individuals, 
declaring  that  all  persons  searching  for  gold  within  the  district  in  whidi  it  has  been 
discovered,  without  licence,  would  be  punished  according  to  law,  and  stating  that 
regulations  would  be  immediately  made  for  granting  licences  on  the  payment  of  a 
reasonable  sum.  The  charge  for  a  licence  has  been  fixed  at  £1  \0s,  per  month.  At 
the  date  of  the  last  intelligence,  about  the  middle  of  June,  it  was  estimated  that  from 
16,000  to  20,000  persons  of  all  classes  were  congregated  in  the  gold  district,  and  the 
excitement  which  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  country  seem^  to  threaten  a  com^ 
plete  disturbance  of  the  regular  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  so  that  the  price  of 
labour  had  risen  in  some  places  50  per  cent.,  and  the  price  of  food  to  even  a  greater 
•extent. 

The  dissemination  of  this  intelUgence  in  the  mother  country  cannot  fail  to  excite 
a  desire  for  further  information  respecting  the  distribution  of  gold  in  the  earth,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  now  been  found  in  such  abundance  in  one  of 
our  colonies  ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  induced  to  insert  the  following  extracts  from  a 
paper  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Clarke,  who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  direct 
attention  to  the  subject. 

*'In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  gold  is  one  of  the  most  universally 
distributed  of  metals  in  rocks  of  a  certain  class,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  a  river  of 
any  volume  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  in  which  it  docs  not  exist  in  small  quantities, 
the  sands  and  gravels  of  which  will  pay  for  the  washing,  provided  they  yidd  at  least 
twenty-four  grains  per  cwt.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  sands 
are  always  derivable  from  rocks  of  a  certain  antiquity  that  have  undergone  certain 
changes,  and  that  the  notion  entertained,  even  by  some  persons  who  profess  know- 
ledge of  geological  principles,  that  gold  is  still  forming,  is  without  a  shadow  of 
evidence,  and  totally  contradictory  to  everything  that  has  been  ascertained  on  the 
subject.  Such  a  notion  can  ozily  be  entertained  by  those  whose  experience  is 
limited,  or  whose  inquiries  have  just  commenced,  and  who  have  not  had  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  field  geology  to  be  able  to  read  off  the  testimony  of  nature. 

"  Now,  with  respect  to  the  sources  of  gold,  they  are  twofold.  The  metal  either 
occurs  diffused  in  certain  rocks,  or  has  been  spread  over  the  surfaces  of  the  hills  and 
their  bases  by  the  violent  action  of  water,  which  at  a  former  period  in  the  earth's 
history  has  broken  up  and  dispersed  the  fragmentary  ruins  of  the  upper  beds  of  rock 
over  the  surface  of  the  flatter  regions  below. 

"  Such  is  the  history  of  the  origin  of  all  alluvian  gold  beds,  whether  in  Russia, 
California,  or  Australia.  But  these  alluvial  deposits  are  frequently  found  on  the 
banks  of  creeks  and  rivers,  because  the  creeks  and  rivers  themselves  flow  in  channels 
excavated  through  these  deposits,  and,  therefore,  expose  in  their  banks  the  contents 
of  the  soil  through  which  they  flow.  The  depth  and  width  of  these  channels  vary, 
necessarily  with  the  volume  of  the  water  and  the  slope  of  their  decUvities.  Thus, 
in  California,  where  the  river  sources  are  fed  by  the  snows  of  the  Sierra  Sevada,  and 
the  hills  are  lofty,  the  river  beds  of  the  auriferous  region  are  wide  and  deep,  and 
interrupted  by  cascades  which,  of  themselves,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  from  the 
fisdl  and  quantity  of  water  to  the  operations  of  the  gold-washers. 

**In  Australia,  where  the  creeks  are  narrow  and  the  waters  scanty,  of  course  the 
difficulty  is  greater  in  washing  the  detritus.  Hence,  much  gold  that  exists  here  will 
be  lost. 

"  With  regard  to  the  original  source  of  the  gold  in  the  alluvia,  it  may  be  said 
generally  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  law  which  obtains  in  the  history  of  metaJs,  it  is 
only  the  upper  and  not  the  lower  portions  of  veins  that  are  prolific,  and,  there- 
fore, one  argument  insisted  upon  by  some  persons,  viz.,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  very  high  mountams  to  expect  much  gold,  is  not  sustained,  either  by  general 
experience  or  the  actual  facts  that  have  been  exhibited  in  the  Ural,  where  some  of 
the  most  prolific  sources  of  gold  are  at  an  elevation  under  1000  feet  above  the 
sea.  Miask  and  Ekatermburg  are  each  below  that  level.  Kyshtimsk  is  only 
630  feet.    Mount  Bladogat^  -below  -which  4ure  gold  mines,  is  only  i,516  feet,  and 
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BogfMton^  Utile  more  than  500  feet  above  the  sea.  Even  the  high  lands  of  Vi 
Tash,  behind  Ifiask,  which  are  of  chloritic  schist,  are  only  2,156  feet  high.  And 
although  there  are  high  points  in  the  Ural  equiyalent  to  5000  English  feet  and 
upwards,  jet  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  most  prolific  localities  are  of  the  yer/ 
moderate  elevation  before  mentioned.  Prima  facie,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to 
dispute  the  supposition,  that  the  auriferous  detritus  of  Australia  may  be  infinitely 
richer  than  is  by  some  imagined.  The  reputation  of  a  geologist,  which  would  be 
staked  upon  a  contradiction  of  such  a  supposition,  would,  with  the  history  of  the 
Ural  before  him,  be  in  imminent  danger. 

"  When  in  1841,  and  subsequently  from  year  to  year  with  increased  conviction,  as 
the  results  of  my  inquiries  came  before  me,  I  announced  that  Australia  was  an 
auriferous  country  ;  and  when  in  a  letter  (I  think  to  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche)  which  has 
been  quoted  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  it  was  said  that  gold,  as  well  as  copper  and 
lead,  is  in  *  considerable  abundance'  in  our  schists  and  quartzites,  it  was  no  hypo- 
thetical  assertion.  I  simply  declared  what  I  believed  on  evidence  which  was  in  all. 
points  consistent  with  the  full  exploration  of  the  Ural  and  the  rivers  of  California, 
and  which  the  perseverance  of  gold-seekers  has  now  fully  confirmed.  Nor  do  I 
shrink  from  further  declaring,  what  time  will  establish,  that  the  present  gold  field  is 
but  one  of  numerous  localities  along  the  Cordillera,  in  which  gold  and  gold  alluvia 
will  be  found  by  those  who  search  for  them. 

'*  As  a  geologist,  fidly  aware  of  the  risk  which  my  reputation  may  run  in  all  pro- 
spective statements,  I  declare  it  to  be  my  belief  that  the  axis  and  flanks  of  our 
Australian  Cordillera  are  of  the  same  geological  epoch,  and  have  undergone  similar 
transmuting  influences  with  the  axis  and  flanks  of  the  Ural;  that  in  constituents,  in 
changes  produced  by  igneous  action,  In  age,  in  almost  every  phenomenon,  and  In 
elevation  above  the  sea,  in  standing  as  a  wall  between  the  sea  and  a  desert,  just  as 
the  Ural  stands  as  a  wall  between  what  was  sea  long  after  our  Cordillera  became 
dry  land,  and  the  desert  of  Siberia,  there  is  a  roost  perfect  analogy  in  aU  respects  in 
these  distant  chains  ;  and,  therefore.  It  is  not  blind  hypothesis,  but  careful  analysis, 
which  has  brought  me  to  predicate  of  Australia,  what  is  now  geological  history  in 
Russia. 

*<  Again,  look  at  the  direction  of  these  chains.  It  was  Humboldt  who  first  re- 
marked, that  gold  is  a  constant  deposit  in  meredian-directed  mountains.  The  Ural, 
the  ranges  of  California,  and  the  Australian  Cordillera  have  verified  the  dictum;  for 
there  is  not  a  greater  deviation  in  Australia  from  a  true  parallel  to  the  meridian  than 
there  is  in  the  Ural,  which  is  deflected  between  north  and  north  35°  west  in  the 
northern  part  of  its  course,  and  between  south  and  south  45°  west  in  its  southern 
expansion. 

"  There  is,  however,  one  striking  fact  which  I  cannot  omit  in  this  place — a  fact 
never  before  mentioned.  If  we  look  at  the  globe,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  longitude 
of  about  149°  or  150°  east  extends  the  middle  or  the  meridian  chain  of  Australia, 
paralleled  by  similar  chains,  having  similar  axes,  in  South  and  in  West  Australia 
Exactly  90°  from  the  main  Australian  chain  occurs  the  auriferous  Ural  in  60°  east, 
and  exactly  90°  from  the  same  chain  occur  the  north  and  south  auriferous  mountains 
of  California  in  120°  west.  The  fourth  quadrantal  meridian  falls  along  the  Atlantic, 
between  Brazil  and  Africa,  both  auriferous  regions. 

<*  In  three  of  these  meridians  the  earth  has  been  fissured,  and  igneous  rocks  have 
pierced  and  transmuted  elevated  schistose  beds. 

<'  When  this  fact  first  struck  my  mind,  I  received  a  fresh  light,  and  guided  by  it 
I  saw,  that  if  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  the  natural  formations  of 
California  and  the  Ural  would  justify  it,  I  should  be  safe  in  positively  asserting  what 
I  did,  and  from  the  eflfect  of  which  assertion  explorers  have  been  led  to  verify  my 
conclusions." 


ON  THE  DISEASE  OF  THE  GRAPE-VINE  CAUSED  BY  THE 
PARASITIC  FUNGUS  OIDIUM  TUCKERI. 

Fob  three  or  four  years  past,  the  grape-vine  in  this  country  has  been  subject 
to  a  disease^  whidi,  in  some  instances,  has  destroyed  entire  crops  of  the  fruity 
and  this  disease  is  now  extending  its  ravages  on  the  continent,  in  districts  where 
the  grape  is  largely  cultivated,  and  where  the  failure  of  the  crops  is  a  serious 
adamity.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  disease  appears  to  be  a  small  parasitic 
fnngufl,  called  Oidium  Tuckeri,  which  is  found  adhering  to  tiie  fruit,  and  also  ta 
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the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  vine.  The  grapes,  wh&a  thus  attacked,  look  as  if 
thej  were  covered  with  a  white  powder ;  the  skin  of  the  fruit  becomes  hardened 
and  frequently  bursts,  either  irom  contraction  or  from  its  not  expanding  in  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  tiie  seeds  contained  in  it,  and  ultimately  the  fruit 
shrivels  up  without  coming  to  maturity.  Two  or  three  cases  of  this  kind  have 
recently  come  under  our  notice,  and  we  have  heard  of  others  in  which  numerous 
unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  by  chemical  and  other  means  to  remedy 
the  evil.  The  subject  is  engaging  much  attention  abroad,  as  will  be  gathered 
from  the  following  paper  by  M.  Bodchabdat,  which  is  taken  from  the  Rsperloire 
de  Pharmacie : — 

I  CONCLUDED  SL  memoir,  which  was  read  before  the  Central  Society  of  Agricultaie 
on  the  9th  of  August,  1850,  with  the  following  sentence : — 

'*  Considering  the  ravages  to  which  the  vines  are  subject  in  those  districts  in 
which  forced  cultivation  is  practised,  it  becomes  indispensable  that  this  mode  of 
cultivation  should  be  absolutely  relinq^iushed  in  the  neighbouihoods  of  our  large 
vineyards." 

I  now  propose,  as  the  invftsions  cf  the  pacasite  are  again  t3useatened«  to  call  tte 
attention  of  vine-growers  to  this  important  snljject.  It  appears  to  me,  6001  the 
&cts  which  I  shall  state,  that  tbe  future  good  c^  the  vineyards  of  Fiaaoe  would  be 
seriously  compromised  if,  calealating  on  the  fadllty  of  tnuisport,  sonie  of  the  culti- 
vators in  the  south  should  adopt  iixiced  cultivation  with  the  view  of  meeting  tiie 
demand  for  early  grapes. 

According  to  the  nuffierous  accounts  which  I  received  towards  tlie  end  of  1B50, 
from  all  our  large  vineyards,  the  Oidium  Tuckeri  had  committed  its  ravages,  in 
France,  in  the  conservatories  and  opea  vineyards  of  I'aris  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  pFobaUy  also  in  some  of  the  vineyards  of  Lyons.  I  liad  taught  that  this  year 
the  fatal  parasite  had  not  much  extended  its  devastations. 

Shortly  before  the  communication  I  lately  made  to  the  Central  Society  of  Agri- 
culture, respecting  the  renewed  attacks  of  the  Oidium  in  the  vineyards  about  Paris, 
I  was  informed,  but  without  any  poocaBe  details,  that  the  disease  had  appeared  in  the 
departments  of  C^rente  and  Provence.  I  have  siace  received  an  aUirming  state- 
m^it,  because  it  comes  from  one  accustomed  to  such  observations.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  on  the  3d  of  August,  by  my  uncle  B. 
Bonchardat,  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Grenoble,  asd  a  botanist  well 
acquainted  with  Alpine  plants  :— 

*'  I  read,  at  the  time,  your  memoir  on  the  ravages  caused  by  the  Oidium  Tuckeri, 
but  I  had  not  then  had  occasion  to  observe  the  disease,  as  it  had  not  appeared  in  our 
^strict. 

"  This  year,  unfortunately,  the  case  is  otherwise.  A  friend  of  mine,  living  about 
a  mile  from  Grenoble,  who  had  a  grape-vine  trained  against  a  baker's  oven,  with  a 
south  aspect,  the  fruit  of  which  usually  ripened  by  the  18th  of  June,  wishing  to 
secure  an  earlier  crop  of  fruit,  constructed  a  conservatory  over  the  vine;  but  the 
next  year  the  grai^es  were  found  to  be  slightly  attacked  with  the  disease  just  as  they 
came  to  maturity.  This  year,  towards  the  end  of  May,  the  disease  commenced  ; 
some  time  afterwards  it  extended  to  the  out-door  vines  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
by  the  end  of  July  all  our  vineyards,  which  are  very  extensive,  were  seriously 
attacked.*' 

The  attacks  of  the  Oidium  have  been  similarly  developed  in  the  conservatories  and 
vineyards  of  Isere  as  in  those  of  Paris.  The  development  of  the  disease  may  be 
traced  evidently  to  a  forced  cultivation.  I  may  here  state  some  of  the  details  of 
the  evidence  which  I  have  already  adduced,  to  show  that  the  disease  in  Fnmce  has 
thus  originated,  and  aubsequently  spread  out  of  doors.  If  the  existence  of  the  Oidium 
had  been  independent  of  defective  cultivation,  the  effects,  like  other  diseases,  would 
have  been  more  particulariy  developed  in  those  places  where  the  vine  has  been 
longest  and  most  extensively  cultivated.  But  we  have  no  account  of  any  such 
disease  having  attacked  the  vines  of  Burgundy,  which  have  been  naturalized  among 
us  for  so  many  ages.  It  was  in  the  conservatories  of  England  and  those  of  Be^ium 
that  the  Oidtvm  was  first  obs^ved,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  it  had  existed  prior  to 
1845,  the  time  at  which  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Tuck^,  gardener,  of 
Margate.  Several  statements  which  have  been  made  to  me  seem  to  auth(»rize  the 
opinion  that  the  Oiixim  had  existed  in  the  conservatories  in  Belgium  almost  ever 
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nnee  the  caltiTation  ef  early  grapes.  Its  rarmges^  howerer^  irere  nti  so  nwrked  as 
thev  have  been  since  the  introdnction  into  the  eooservatorieft  of  the  grapes  eaUed 
**frtme'kHUeU*  and  **groB  cwdard,"  for  which  the  OkHum  seems  to  hare  a  sort  of 
IffBdiiection.  These  are  the  erideiiees  which  I  have  before  addneed  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Oidium  is  first  developed  by  foreed  dritivation,  and  from  thenoe  its 
]^i(^M^^ion  takev  i^ace.  I  may  further  state  the  facts  ohserred  in  Faria  and  its 
enTirons.  It  was  in  the  conserratories  of  M.  Bothschild  that  the  Oidimn  first  Biade 
its  appearance  to  a  slight  extent  in  1847  and  1848^  and  afterwards,  in  a  nsove  marked 
manner  in  1849.  From  thence  it  spread  to  the  neighbouring  vraeyavis,  and  ex* 
tended,  as  we  are  told  by  M.  Fejeard,  to  the  vines  €i  Smresnes  Patesax. 

In  1848  the  Oidium  appeared  in  the  conseryatories  of  Versailles,  and  shortly  after- 
wards attacked  the  adjacent  oot-door  Tines. 

In  1849  the  Oidium  Tuckeri  slightly  showed  itself  in  the  conservatcvies  of 
M.  Pommerit,  at  Charonne,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  after  the  gathering  of  the  euAy  crop, 
which  was  scarcely  affected  by  it.  In  1850,  it  was  in  the  month  of  May,  that  the 
Oidium  appeared,  and  its  attacks  were  most  severe  at  the  end  of  June.  A  few  weeks 
later  the  effects  extended  to  the  environs — to  Chnronne,  to  Montreni],  to  Sadnt- 
Maud^  and  to  Conflans,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine. 

In  1850  the  Oidium  appeared  in  the  conservatories  of  a  nurseryman  of  Montrouge. 
A  few  days  afterwards  it  spread  to  the  most  exposed  out-door  yines  of  Montrouge, 
<rf  the  boulevard  D'Enfer,  and  from  thence  to  the  fine  collection  of  the  Luxembourg. 
I  knew  that  there  existed  at  Saro^es,  a  short  distaoce  from  Paris,  a  foroed  culti- 
▼atiott  of  vines  ;  I  ascertained  that  this  had  not  escaped  the  visitation  of  1850,  and 
that  the  Oidiwn  had  attacked  the  out-door  grapes  of  Sarcelles. 

Here  then  are  evident  cases,  which,  add^  to  those  of  Grenoble,  give  additional 
importance  to  this  practical  fact,  that,  in  the  central  part  of  France,  it  m  m  the  forced 
euleivation  of  the  vines  Hiat  the  evil  originates^  fh>m  thence  to  spread  to  those  cultivated 
in  the  open  air. 

Let  us  examine  with  care  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  this  interpre- 
tation of  the  facts.  "If  the  disease  be  endemic,"  says  M.  Leveill^  {Revue  HorticoU^ 
16th  June,  1851),  **  if  it  depends  upon  a  particular  state  of  the  stock,  it  is  but  natural 
that  those  which  are  enclosed  in  conservatories  should  suffer  sooner  than  those 
grown  in  the  open  air,  as  their  vegetation  precedes  that  of  the  others.  The  fungus 
cannot  be  developed  in  the  same  time  on  plants  placed  under  such  different  circum- 
stances." 

This  is  perfectly  true,  but  it  offers  no  explanation  c^  the  well-ascertained  fact,  that 
up  to  the  present  time  the  Oidium  Tuckeri  has  always  shown  itself  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  the  neighbourhood  of  heated  conservatories,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
extended  culture  of  the  vine  in  France,  there  was  not,  up  to  1851,  a  single  instance 
of  the  development  of  the  fatal  parasite  in  the  vines  far  distant  from  those  of  forced 
cultivation. 

M.  LeviU^  again  adds,  "  If  the  malady  be  contagious  why  should  a  preference  be 
shown  for  white  grapes  and  a  repugnance  for  the  black?"  This  repugnance  for  blade 
grapes  is  not  justified  by  feiets,  as  this  year  the  black  grapes  are  attacked  by  the 
Oidium  as  wefi  as  the  white.  Last  year  in  the  vineyards  of  Paris,  where  the  white 
chasselas  is  often  associated  with  the  black  madeline,  this  latter  might  be  said  to  have 
escaped,  while  the  former  was  much  attacked.  This  year,  however,  it  is  otherwise^ 
for  the  black  madcHne  is  as  much  attacked  as  the  chasselas.  These  results  are  easily 
explained.  When  the  sporules  of  the  Oidium  escaped  last  year  from  the  conservatories, 
the  fruit  of  the  black  madeline  had  already  turned,  and,  at  this  period  of  maturity 
the  Oidiwn  Tuckeri  did  not  find  the  soil  which  it  required,  >vhilst  it  thrived  remarkably 
well  on  the  green  grains  of  the  chasselas  of  the  size  of  peas  or  hemp-seeds.  This 
year  the  stock  of  the  vine  was  infested  with  the  sporules  which  were  not  destroyed 
during  the  mild  winter,  and  the  black  madeline  was  attacked  before  its  maturity,  the 
Oidium  committing  rapid  ravages  at  this  period  of  its  vegetation. 

This  year,  the  Oidium  Tuckeri  appeared  in  Paris  from  the  6th  to  the  8th  of  July, 
and  since  that  time  has  made  considorable  progress.  To  my  knowledge  it  has  shown 
itself  on  all  those  out-door  vines  which  it  attacked  last  year.  Thus  I  am  aware  of 
its  existence  at  Charonne,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  at  Montrouge,  at  Conflans, 
at  Charenton,  in  the  Faubourgs  Saint-Marceau,  Saint  Jacques,  at  the  Barie^re 
dTEnfer,  and  at  Passy.  Several  gardens  which  escaped  in  1850  are  attacked  this  year. 
In  the  environs  of  Paris,  Sarcelles  is  attacked  as  last  year,  the  fine  vineyards  of 
Tomery  are  not  spared ;  but  what  is  most  to  be  regretted,  the  fine  collection  of  the 
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Luxembourg  suffers  most  severely.  From  all  I  have  seen  I  am  convinoed  that  in 
Paris  the  disease  is  much  worse  than  it  was  last  year. 

What  remedies  should  be  employed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  eyil  ?  This  is 
the  question  which  is  addressed  to  me  by  those  persons  who  know  my  zeal  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  study  and  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

For  the  remedy  of  the  present  evil  several  means  have  been  recommended* 
That  which  has  succeeded  best  with  M.  Tucker,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
sulphur,  one  part  of  lime,  and  100  parts  of  water.  At  Versailles  and  in  many  other 
parts,  the  lime  has  been  omitted,  and  water,  in  which  flowers  of  sulphur  was  sob* 
pended,  has  been  used.  Tar-water  has  been  much  recommended.  I  have  used 
successively,  milk  of  lime,  either  pure,  or  holding  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine in  solution,  or  a  solution  containing  a  thousandth  part  of  sulphuret  of 
calcium. 

At  present  the  most  usual  practice  is  to  use  a  lotion  cdnsisting  of  water,  holding  a 
little  flower  of  sulphur  in  suspension,  or  to  sprinkle  flowers  of  sulphur  over  the 
grapes  previously  wetted. 

How  is  the  return  and  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  be  prevented  ?  This  is  a 
question  of  great  importance. 

I  hoped,  and  I  still  hope,  that  the  vitality  of  the  sporules  of  the  Oidium  Tuckeri 
may  be  destroyed  by  continued  cold,  and  especially  by  snow  covering  the  ground  for 
several  days.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  following  observation : — The  vines  of 
Suresnes  and  of  Futeaux  were  attacked  in  July,  1849.  During  the  winter,  1849-50, 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  for  several  days,  and  in  1850,  the  parasitical 
fungus  did  not  extend  its  ravages  in  those  vines  attacked  by  it  in  1849. 

The  slight  frosts  of  the  winter  of  1850-51,  did  not  suflBce  to  destroy  the  vitality  of 
the  sporules  of  the  Oidium  Tuckeri^  fit  least  not  in  all  localities,  as  in  several  gardens 
where  the  invasion  was  tardy  and  slight  in  1850,  it  was  premature  and  complete  in 
1851. 

Some  persons  observing  that  the  wood  itself  was  afiected,  have  proposed  to  cut 
down  the  diseased  vines  to  the  roots.  This  is  a  practice  which  I  cannot  recommend. 
It  has  been  tried  by  several  growers,  but  the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory. 


ON  A  NEW  TEST  FOR  IODIDES. 

BY  DAVID  8.  PRICE,  PH.D.,  F.CS. 

Having,  in  the  preceding  psLperCPharmaceuticalJouTTial  for  September  last,  p.  132) 
pointed  out  the  principle  on  which  the  detection  of  nitrites  by  means  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  hydro-chloric  acid  depends,  I  shall  proceed  briefly  to  describe  the 
application  of  nitrites  for  the  detection  of  iodides,  and  at  the  same  time  give  one 
or  two  instances  of  the  practical  application  of  the  test,  in  cases  where  the  quantity 
of  iodine  is  exceedingly  small. 

The  method  of  employing  the  test  is  the  following:— Tlie  liquid  suspected  to 
contain  an  iodide  is  mixed  with  starch-paste  and  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
solution  of  nitrite  of  potassa  is  then  added,  when,  if  much  iodine  be  present,  a  dark- 
blue  colour  will  be  instantly  produced;  if  a  very  small  quantity  only,  as  for  instance, 
the  two  or  three  millionth  part,  then  a  few  seconds  elapse  before  the  blue  colour 
makes  its  appearance.  In  this  manner  I  have  detected  the  ^^j^yj^yg^th  part  of  iodine 
dissolved  in  water  as  iodide  of  potassium.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  test  admits  of  a 
degree  of  delicacy  not  attainable  by  any  of  the  other  methods  for  detecting  iodides,  as 
well  as  being  at  the  same  time  free  from  the  disadvantages  to  which  they  are  more 
or  less  subject ;  as  for  instance,  in  the  employment  of  chlorine,  which,  unless  added 
very  carefully  to  a  liquid  containing  a  trace  of  an  iodide  only,  is  almost  sure  to 
aflford  a  negative  result,  from  the  chlorine  combining  with  the  iodine,  and  so  pre- 
venting its  acting  on  the  starch.  The  same  error  may  also  arise  by  the  use  of  nitric 
acid,  should  the  suspected  liquid  contain  a  large  amount  of  chlorides. 

I  will  now  detail  the  two  cases  in  which  I  have  applied  this  test,  in  the  one  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  iodine  in  cod-liver  oil,  the  object  being  to  see  how  small  a 
quantity  of  the  oil  would  suffice  ;  in  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  iodine  in 
marine  vegetation.  One  ounce  of  ordinary  brown  cod-liver  oil  was  saponified  by  a 
ix>ncentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  then  carbonized  in  an  iron  spoon  over 
an  open  fire  ;  the  residue  was  removed  into  a  covered  porcelain  crucible  and  strongly 
heated,  so  as  eff*ectually  to  destroy  all  organic  matter,  and  when  cold,  was  digested 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  thrown  upon  a  filter;  the  filtrate  being  acidified 
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with  hydrochloric  acid,  was  then  mixed  with  starch-paste,  and  tested  with  nitrite  of 
potassa,  which  almost  immediately  produced  a  pale  plum  colour. 

Sea- water  contains  so  small  an  amount  of  iodine,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to^ 
detect  even  a  trace  of  it  in  the  mother-liquor  ftom.  several  pounds  of  water.  Minute 
as  this  quantity  must  be,  it  is  nevertheless  collected  and  assimilated  by  many  marine 
plants,  and  the  following  experiment  enables  us  to  demonstrate  its  presence  in  their 
juices.  If  we  take  a  thin  transverse  sectional  slice  of  the  stem  of  the  Fucus  laminaria 
digiiata,  moisten  it  with  a  little  starch-paste  and  dilute  hydrochloric  aeid,  and 
examine  it  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  we  shall,  upon  adding  a  drop  of  a  solution 
of  nitrite  of  potassa  to  the  same,  be  able  most  distinctly  to  observe  the  formation  of 
iodide  of  stsuxsh.  The  presence  of  an  iodide  may  be  shown  in  a  still  more  marked 
manner,  by  suspending  the  stem  of  the  same  plant  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  when  the 
surface,  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours  or  days,  will  become  covered  with  numerous 
transparent  crystals,  which,  on  examination,  will  be  found  to  consist  principally  of 
chlorides,  but  at  the  same  time  to  contain  so  much  of  an  iodine-compound  as  to 
impart  an  intense  blue  colour  to  the  test-mixture. 

Many  marine  plants,  when  placed  in  a  fresh  state  in  contact  with  the  test-mixture, 
impart  an  orange  colour  to  it,  owing  to  the  liberation  of  bromine. — Quarter^  Jowrtud 
of  the  Chemical  Society, 

PARTIAL  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  TOMATO. 
(Jjycopersicum  eaculentum — SiHanum  Lycopersicum). 

BT  JNO.  T.  FLUMMEB,  M.D.,  OF  BICHMOm),  lA. 

I  HAVE  long  wondered  why  the  acid  of  a  fruit  so  extensively  used  as  the  tomato* 
should  not  have  heretofore  been  determined.  My  earliest  supposition  was,  that  the 
character  of  the  acid  had  been  ascertained,  but  that  the  course  of  my  reading  had 
not  brought  the  analysis  into  my  view.  But  years  have  past,  and  I  have  not  yet 
met  with  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  quality  of  the  acid,  until  to-day,  in  turning 
over  the  pages  of  the  Transactions  of  ike  American  Medical  Association,  I  perceive 
that  Dr.  Porcher  reports  that  this  '*  fruit  contains  a  pectdiar  acid."  I  have  italicised 
the  word  **  peculiar,"  because  it  implies,  that  whoever  attempted  the  analysis  must 
have  failed  to  determine  the  true  character  of  the  acid;  for,  so  far  from  being  pecidiar 
to  the  tomato,  it  is  common  to  very  many  acid  fruits. 

It  may  be  that  the  reporter  did  not  wish  to  imply  that  a  chemical  examination 
of  the  acid  had  been  made;  but  that,  selecting  his  adjective  rather  carelessly,  he 
merely  intended  to  signify,  that  the  fruit  contained  an  acid — an  agreeable  acid,  or  an 
unknown  acid.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  appears  that  the  Association  gave,  on  this 
occasion,  no  additional  information  on  the  subject  The  fact  that  the  hundreds  of 
intelligent  Physicians,  who  composed  the  Association,  allowed  the  statement  to  pass 
without  note  or  comment,  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the  character  of  the  tomato 
acid  was  not  known  to  them.  And  if  not  known  to  them>  to  whom  was  it  likely  to 
be  known? 

Assuming,  then,  that  no  examination  of  the  acid  in  question  has  been  made 
public,  I  proceed  to  give  the  result  of  my  own  researches  into  the  subject. 

Every  attentive  person  must  have  perceived,  that  the  agreeable  flavour  of  the 
tomato  is  due  to  the  semi-transparent  mass  that  occupies  and  often  fills  the  seed 
cavities  and  envelopes  the  seed.  In  this  translucent  pulp  the  acid  is  to  be  found. 
The  parenchymatous  portion  of  the  firuit  does  indeed  contain  acid  enough  to  redden 
litmus,  but  not  enough  to  be  perceptible  to  the  taste. 

The  yellow  tomato  was  the  variety  upon  which  I  operated. 

1.  The  glair  of  the  ripened  fruit  was  subjected  to  pressure  in  a  dean  muslin  cloth, 
and  the  acid  juice  obtained  was  then  boiled  in  a  Berlui  evaporating  dish,  to  coagulate 
the  albumen  present.  Of  this  there  was  a  considerable  quantity,  but  it  was  easily 
separate  by  heat — ^the  acid  present  no  doubt  &cilitating  the  process. 

2.  The  liquor  was  then  filtered  through  paper,  limpid  and  colourless  Tested 
with  litmus  paper,  it  proved  to  be  strongly  add.  This,  indeed,  was  obvious  to  the 
taste. 

3.  This  add  liquor  was  neutralized  with  ammonia.  Both  this  alkali  and  potash 
gave  to  the  liquor  a  wine-red  colour,  which  was  discharged  by  an  addition  of  the 
tomato  juice,  or  other  acid. 

4.  To  the  neutralized  liquor  (3)  was  added  chloride  of  lime.  This  dissipated  the 
wine-red  colour,  but  produced  no  predpltate.    Ebullition  in  a  test-tube,  however, 
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jbr  a  few  moments^  yielded  a  white  pfecq>itate.  This  eacperiment  indicated  the 
absence  of  oxalic,  malic,  tartadc  and  paratnrtasic  actda,  and  the  presoioe  of  cilrie 
aoLd. 

5.  The  white  precipitate  (4)  was  sohihle  in  diloride  of  amraonium.  This  solution 
boiled,  again  yielded  a  white  precipitate.  Tliis  xeactioa  with  sal-ammoniac  a£Ebided 
another  eyid^oce  of  the  absence  of  paratartaric  (raoemic)  acid. 

6.  The  ebullition  of  (4)  was  continued  until  no  more  precipitate  felL  To  the 
decanted  liquor  alcohol  was  added,  but  the  liquid  lemained  dear.  This  famished 
additiooal  evidence  of  the  absence  of  malic  acid. 

7.  The  add  juice  (2)  was  neutralized  witii  lime-water.  No  predpitate  appeared. 
On  boiling*  flocculi  were  produced,  and  these  were  rediaaolTcd  on  cooUng.  Thia 
reaction  indicates  dtric  add,  to  the  exclosiaii  of  almost  every  other  organic  acid. 

8.  The  add  juice  (2)  was  treated  with  ac^;ate  ot  lead.  A  very  copious,  heanFy, 
white  predpitate  instantly  feU.  This  predpitate  was  readily  8ohU>le  in  dtrate  €£ 
ammonia;  thus  again  denoting  the  presenee  of  dtric  add. 

9.  To  the  filtered,  neutralized  juice,  was  added  sesquichlodde  ci  iron.  The  liqald 
assomed  a  yellowish-green  colour,  and  remained  p^ectly  transparoEit  The  abs^e 
of  any  reaction  in  this  case  exdudea  the  idea  of  tannic,  gaUu^  acetic,  and  b^izcue 
acids  being  present. 

Thus,  then,  I  determined  the  certain  existence  of  citric  acid  in  the  tomato,  and  the 
absence  of  all  other  acids.  Other  reagents  were  employed  besides  those  named  ; 
but,  as  they  all  produced  corroborative  evidence  of  the  presence  of  dtric  add,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  add  their  indications  to  the 
foregoing. 

It  now  became  an  interesting  question,  whether  the  add  discovered  was  wholly 
free,  or  in  combination  with  a  base.  To  reserve  this  problem,  1  added  to  tiie  add 
juice  (2)  a  solution  of  tartaric  add  in  excess^  and  strongly  agitated  the  mixture. 
A  granular  precipitate  was  formed,  characteristic  c£  p«tosA.  Tartrate  of  lime  would 
have  redissolved  in  the  excess  of  tartaric  present,  and  would  also  have  disappeared 
in  sal-ammoniac  solution,  which  did  not  occur  with  the  present  preeijpitate. 

Citrate  of  potask,  then,  with  excess  of  dtric  add,  is  the  salt  wMeh  gives  to  liie 
tomato  its  agreeable  flavour. 

George  Dow  (  Cnetural  History  <^  Dichbantfdeous  PtantSf  in  four  posnderous  volumes, 
London,  1831),  says  the  esculent  tomato  was  cultivated  as  early  as  1596.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  so  much  time  has  elapsed,  and  this  fruit  has  beoi  so  very  generally 
relished  in  different  nations,  and  yet  no  one  has  her^oibre  been  prompted  to 
examine  in  the  cause  of  its  palatableness  ? 

I  have  some  ftirther  observations  to  make  on  this  plant,  and  espedaUy  on  ita 
Biedicinal  properties ;  but  they  will,  perhaps  be  more  appropriate  on  aootber  occ»- 
sion. — American  Journal  of  Pharmacy* 

[The  author  of  this  paper  seems  to  be  unacquainted  with  John's  analysis  of  this 
fruit;  as  well  as  with  Fodere  and  Hecht's  analysis,  published  in  the  Joum.  de  Fharm. 
t.  xviii.,  p.  105. — ^Ed.  Pharm,  Joum.'] 


ON  AIR  BUBBLES  FORMED  IN  WATER. 

BY  DB.  TTKDikX.L. 

He  showed  by  a  few  simple  experiments  that  water  filling  in  a  continuous 
column,  which  it  always  does  for  a  certain  distance,  into  anotli^r  vessel  of  water, 
produces  neither  air  bubbles  nor  sound— but  that  as  soon  as  the  distance  is  so  in- 
creased as  that  the  end  of  the  column  becomes  broken  Into  drops  both  air  bubbles 
and  sounds,  varying  from  the  hum  of  the  cascade  and  of  the  ripple  to  the  roar  of  the 
cataract  and  of  the  breaker,  were  produced.  Tliat  the  end  of  the  column  of  issuing 
water,  although  it  only  seems  to  waver  in  consequence  of  a  delusion  arising  from  the 
effect  of  the  rapid  succession  on  the  retina,  was  really  composed  of  separate  drops, 
the  author  said  was  proved  by  a  very  pretty  experiment,— -viz.,  by  placing  behind  it 
a  platina  wire  kept  glowing  by  a  gidvanic  battery.  The  continuous  part  of  the 
wire  was  hidden  ;  but  the  portion  behind  the  wavering  end  he  said  became  separated 
into  dots  of  light  and  spaces  hidden  by  the  drops.  He  also  showed  that  lateral  mo- 
tions of  bodies  in  water,  when  rapid  enough,  caused  both  bubbles  and  soimds ;  and 
he  accounted  for  their  production  in  both  cases  by  the  surfkoe  closing  over  the  pit 
formed  by  the  descending  drops  or  laterally  moving  body  :  the  inclosed  air  is  then 
carried  forward,  and  at  &ngth  ascending  to  the  surface  bursts  with  the  explosion 
which  causes  the  sounds. — Report  of  British  Association,  iA  the  A^enawn, 
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BBOMPTON  COUNTY  COUET,  August  21. 
{Brfore  Amdnm  Amot^  ^^9^  •f^^  a"^  o  Jwrg,y 

ACTION  FOB  BECOYEBY  OP  i'EES  FOB  CHEMICAL  ANALYSES, 
IMPLIED  CONTBACTS. 

Mk.  Bobbrt  Baksb,  soficitor,  itsCed  the  case  cm  the  |xtrt  of  the  plaintifr.  He 
said  this  sction  had  heen  brought  by  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor,  Professor  of  Chemistry  «l 
Guy's  Hosfntal,  againsft  Mr.  James  Tickers,  a  dealer  in  and  importer  of  Kitiswm 
isb^glass,  for  the  recovery  of  a  bstlaiice  of  £43  lOs,  from  the  drfendaat,  fbr  eertain 
ana^nses  midertaken  by  his  order  and  for  his  benefit. 

It  appeared  that  during  the  year  1850,  the  defendant  had  reason  to  betieye  that 
his  tnule  in  isinglass  was  mudi  injured  by  tiie  sale  of  what  he  all(^;ed  was  a  spurious 
artiele ;  and  he  diarged  certain  parties  with  selling  a  mixture  of  isingliuM  and 
gelatine  as  genuine  Bussian  ising^s.  In  order  to  make  out  this  charge,  he  ap^ied 
to  three  Chemists,  who  reported  on  the  alleged  adulteration ;  but,  for  some  reasoa 
or  other,  he  wished  to  confirm  or  corroborate  their  Tiews,  and  in  December  last,  he 
consulted  the  plaintiff,  and  plaoed  the  matter  in  his  hant^  so  that  it  mi^t  undei^ 
a  full  iuTestigation.  The  jury  would  hear  from  the  i^aintiff  the  nature  of  the  , 
instmetions  given ;  as  he  was  infbrmed,  and  as  it  appeared  from  a  paper  before  himy 
no  fewer  than  seventeen  samples  of  isinglass  and  gelatine  had  been  analysed  by  the 
plaintiff  Of  these  a  minute  analysis  h^  beai  made  of  twelve  samples,  while  the 
remaining  five  had  undergone  only  a  general  chemical  and  microscopical  exano- 
nation.  The  analyses  occupied  a  period  of  six  or  seven  weeks — about  three  days  at 
week  beings  devoted  to  the  necessary  investigations ;  and  during  this  period,  as  it 
will  be  shown  by  the  evidence  of  i^intiff  and  his  assistant,  the  defendant  made  fre«- 
fuent  visits  to  the  plidntiff^  laboratory,  approved  of  his  proceedings,  and  suggested 
at  different  times  various  modifications  o^  and  additions  to  the  experiments.  Chi  two 
or  three  occasions,  Mr.  Devon6hh!e,  the  defendant's  solicitor,  attended  with  the 
defendant,  and  from  what  was  shown  and  explained  to  him  by  the  plaintiff;  he  wtm 
eoMeA  to  draw  up  a  statement  for  the  opinion  of  counsel,  whkh  resulted  in  the 
advice  that  no  legal  ^ooeedings  could  be  taken  by  Mr.  Yickers  against  his  com- 
petitors in  trade ;  and  that  so  far  as  these  analyses  went,  there  was  a  want  of  evidence 
to  establish,  in  a  condosive  and  satisfactory  manner,  the  alleged  fraud  of  adulterating 
isinglass  with  gelatine. 

Full  reports  of  the  results  of  these  chemical  investigations  were  sent  to  the 
dribndant  on  the  10th  April.  An  account  of  the  costs  of  the  analysis  was  sent  to 
him  on  the  Slst  May,  in  which,  for  various  lengthy  consultations  with  Mr.  Vickers 
and  his  solicitor,  a  sum  of  £9  9«.  was  charg^  ;  and  the  seventeen  sample9  of 
sringlass  and  gelatine  were  diarged  at  the  rate  of  ivo  guineaa  per  sample^  making 
£35 148.  'From  the  total  £45  3«.,  a  deduction  had  been  made  for  isinghiss  supplied 
to  tlie  plaintiff,  leaving  the  balance  now  sought  to  be  recovered,  as  already  stated; 
£43  lOs.  The  defendant  took  no  notice  of  the  Beports  or  of  the  account,  aiKl  it  was 
not  imtil  the  18th  June  following,  that  in  reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the 
plaintil^  he  stated  that  he  must  consider  how  far  he  was  responsible  for  the  whole 
amount  charged,  and  that  he  had  authorized  the  analysis  of  ^ee  samples  only. 
Proceedings  were  then  taken  to  recover  the  amount.  The  defendant  had  met  them 
by  paying  twenty  guineas  into  court,  and  it  would  be  for  the  jury  to  decide  whether 
that  was  a  proper  and  satisfactory  remuneratioa  to  the  plaintiff  f<»r  the  services 
whi<di  he  had  rendered  to  the  defiaidant. 

Aljred  Swame  Taylor  deposed  that  he  was  Professor  of  Chemistry^  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pitaly  and  that  he  had  been  so  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  He  knew  the  defendant, 
who  called  on  Inm  shortly  before  the  10th  Decemba*  last,  in  reference  to  an  analysis 
of  two  sam^es  of  isinglass  whidi  witness  had  then  recently  made  for  Messrs.  Dakin 
of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  The  defendant  stated  that  one  of  the  samples,  on  which 
a  favourable  report  had  been  given  by  witness,  was  a  sample  of  his  Bussian  isinglass. 
He  furtilier  said  he  wished  to  have  a  more  extended  investigation  made,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  adulteration  of  isinglass  with  gelatine,  and  that  a  Mr.  Berkley 
would  deliver  to  witness  two  samjdes,  procured  from  well-known  dealers,  for  an 
aenalysis  and  report  Defendant  met  witness  by  appointment  at  the  Chemical  Labo- 
ratory, Guy**  Hospital,  on  the  10th  December,  when  the  defendant  brought  with  him 
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numeions  Bamples  of  isinglass  (Bussian  and  Brazilian),  in  the  cut  and  uncut  state. 
Some  experiments  were  performed  with  these  at  the  time,  and  a  comparison  made 
with  the  two  samples  analyzed  for  Messrs.  Dakin  ;  hut  defendant  then  gave  no  order 
regarding  their  special  analysis.  On  the  14th  Decemher,  two  samples  were  delivered 
by  Mr.  Berkeley  to  witness  for  analysis,  according  to  defendant's  order,  and  subse- 
quently a  third  sample.  When  the  analysis  of  these  three  samples  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, defendant  met  witness,  and  then  stated  that  he  wished  the  different  chemical 
processes  p^ormed  on  the  three  samples  to  he  performed  on  those  brought  on  the 
10th  December,  as  well  as  on  two  samples  of  gelatine.  The  weight  of  ash,  and  the 
nature  of  the  ash  in  each  case,  formed  part  of  the  analysis,  and  defendant  saw  and 
compared  some  of  the  ashes.  He  witnessed  either  the  experiments,  or  the  results  of 
the  experiment,  on  each  sample,  and  at  this  time  took  no  objection  to  the  proceedings. 
Subsequently,  five  other  samples  of  isinglass  were  adidterated  with  various  per- 
centages of  gelatine,  by  the  advice  of  defendant's  solicitor,  and  then  were  examined 
chemically  and  microscopically  by  witness.  Mr.  Devonshire,  the  defendant's  soli- 
citor, examined  them  by  witness's  microscope  in  his  presence,  and  it  was  through 
this  examination,  as  witness  believes,  that  the  solicitor  was  enabled  to  draw  up  a 
correct  statement  for  the  opinion  of  counseL  The  witness  then,  in  answer  to 
questions  put  by  the  Court,  described  the  differences  between  isinglass  and  gelatine, 
and  the  various  steps  of  the  analysis  which  he  had  made. 

In  cross-examination,  he  stated  that  the  analysis  for  Messrs.  Dakin  was  not  so 
minute  as  that  required  by  the  defendant ;  that  the  experiments  on  the  samples 
made  on  the  10th  December  were  not  charged  in  his  analyses,  which  were  separate 
and  distinct ;  that  he  did  not  know  why  the  numerous  samples  of  the  10th  December 
were  brought  to  him  by  the  defendant,  if  not  for  analysis ;  that  the  order  for  this 
analysis  was  not  given  until  after  the  two  samples  had  been  examined,  and  the 
evidence  of  adulteration  was  not  so  conclusive  as  the  defendant  supposed ;  that 
during  the  seven  weeks,  the  defendant  had  paid  him  frequent  visits  at  the  laboratory, 
and  although  he  knew  he  was  occupying  his  time  in  the  analysis  of  the  samples  of 
the  10th  December,  he  did  not  offer  to  stop  him,  and  he  saw  that  several  of  these 
samples  were  entirely  used  in  experiments,  some  of  which  the  defendant  had  himself 
suggested. 

ThonuLs  Andrews  stated  that  he  had  been  chemical  assistant  to  the  preceding 
witness  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  Bemembered  the  defendant  coming  to  the 
laboratory  some  time  in  December  last,  and  giving  orders  concerning  the  analysis  of 
numerous  samples  of  isinglass ;  that  he,  by  the  request  of  the  defendant,  had 
weighed  out  quantities  and  assisted  plaintiff  in  performing  experiments  with  the 
whole  of  these  samples ;  that  plaintiff  was  always  at  the  hospital  three  times  a  week 
for  about  six  or  seven  weeks,  and  frequently  four  times ;  that  he  was  engaged  almost 
exclusively  in  this  analysis,  coming  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  hour  occupied  by  the  lecture,  working  at  these  experiments  until 
four  o'clock  or  later;  sometimes  until  it  was  impossible  to  see.  The  defendant 
frequently  came  to  see  the  results  ;  and  on  two  or  more  occasions  he  came  with  his 
solicitor.  The  consultations  sometimes  occupied  three  or  four  hours ;  and  witness 
twice  received  from  defendant  half-Sr  crown  for  the  trouble  which  he  had  given  him 
in  the  experiments  performed  at  these  consultations. 

Arthur  Aikin  had  been  associated  with  plaintifl^  as  joint  professor  of  Chemistry  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  He  remembers  defendant  making 
several  visits  to  the  laboratory  in  December  and  January  last.  He  was  in  consulta- 
tion with  plaintiff  on  these  occasions,  and  the  investigations  were  directed  exclusively 
to  the  analysis  of  isinglass.  Witness  was  consulted  on  several  occasions  by  both 
parties,  and  he  gave  his  opinion  when  asked.  Saw  a  large  number  of  samples  under 
examination,  and  has  no  doubt  they  were  examined  for  the  defendant,  as  he  was 
frequently  there,  and  the  results  of  the  experiments  were  sometimes  shown  and 
explained  to  him  in  witnesses  presence.  Has  seen  the  notes  of  analysis,  and  the 
account  of  fees  on  the  amount  of  which  he  was  consulted  by  the  plaintiff  at  the 
time  of  drawing  up  the  account.  Thinks  the  charges  fair  and  jus^  and  that  the 
analyses,  in  a  practical  view,  were  of  a  useful  kind. 

William  Thomas  Brande  deposed,  that  he  had  examined  the  tabulated  results  of 
the  plaintiff's  analyses,  and  had  also  seen  the  account.  In  his  opinion,  considering 
the  standing  of  the  plaintiff,  the  charge  of  two  guineas  per  sample  was  exceedingly 
reasonable.  He  had  been  employed  with  plaintiff  in  various  analyses.  The  fee 
received  by  scientific  Chemists  was  usually  five  guineas  a  day.    The  analyses  were 
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sach  as  would  be  likely  to  be  required  by  a  dealer  in  iiinglaas,  and  were,  in  bis 
judgment,  necessary  and  proper. 

John  Thomas  Cooper  has  been  a  practical  Chemist  for  twenty  years,  and  frequently 
ebgraged  with  Dr.  Taylor  in  chemical  analysis  Has  seen  the  notes  of  the  analyses 
and  the  account;  thinks  the  charges  exceedingly  reasonable:  if  the  plaintiff  had 
employed  him  he  should  hare  made  a  much  higher  charge  for  the  same  amount  of 
work. 

Jtimes  Vickers^  the  defendant,  was  called  by  the  plaintifil  He  admitted  that 
several  letters  prodnced  were  in  his  handwriting. 

This  was  the  case  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  defendant,  after  directing  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  some  points  in  con- 
tradiction of  the  evidence  for  the  plaintiff,  which,  however,  he  admitted  were  nolT 
very  material,  asserted  that  he  had  not  authorized  the  plaintiff  to  analyse  more  than- 
the  three  samples  handed  to  him  by  Mr.  Berkeley.  For  these  three  he  held  himself 
to  be  responsible,  and  he  had  accordingly  paid  twenty  guineas  into  court,  which  he 
thought  sufficient  to  cover  the  fair  and  reasonable  charge  for  the  analysis.  The 
remaining  samples  which  had  been  analyzed  by  the  plaintiff  had  been  analyzed  for 
his  (plaintiff's)  own  information  and  instruction,  in  order  that  he  might  become 
acquainted  with  the  differences  among  the  commercial  varieties  of  isinglass  known 
in  the  market,  and  he  contended  that  he  could  not  be  fairly  made  chargeable  with* 
these  supplemental  analyses. 

A  letter  was  then  produced  and  read,  in  which  the  defendant  admitted  he  had 
written  to  plaintiff  to  '' persist  in  the  analysis"  of  three  of  the  samples  in  dispute, 
especially  to  compare  one  (that  marked  Levy)  with  Brazilian  isinglass;  but  he 
considered  that  this  was  to  add  to  and  perfect  the  analyses  which  plaintiff  had 
already  performed  for  Messrs.  Dakin,  and  not  for  his  (defendant's)  benefit. 

In  cross-examination  he  admitted  that  he  had  received  a  special  report  on  this 
sample,  as  also  on  all  the  other  samples  in  dispute.  He  had  witnessed  some  of  the 
experiments,  and  had  had  all  the  results  fully  explained  to  him,  but  still  he  con- 
tended he  had  ordered  only  three  samples  to  be  analyzed,  and  could  fairly  be  charged 
only  with  the  analysis  of  three.  He  admitted  having  received  full  reports  of  results 
on  the  samples  which  he  had  ordered,  as  well  as  on  those  which  he  had  not  ordered  ; 
this  was  on  the  10th  April  last.  He  made  no  objection  to  the  extent  of  these  reports 
at  the  time,  but  the  account  of  fees  did  not  accompany  them,  or  he  should  have 
returned  it  to  plaintiff  in  a  few  hours.  He  received  the  account  of  fees  on  the  21st 
May;  and  the  first  time  at  which  he  made  any  objection  to  the  account  was  in  a 
letter  written  to  plaintiff  on  the  I8th  June,  a  month  afterwards.  He  did  not  make 
an  earlier  objection,  because  he  required  time  to  consult  friends.  The  letter  which 
he  wrote  was  in  reply  to  an  application  for  payment  by  the  plaintiff 

Mr.  Devonshire,  the  solicitor  for  the  defence,  recommended  the  jury,  as  the  state- 
ments of  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  in  some  lespects  conflicting,  to  discard  their 
testimony  altogether,  and  then  there  would  be,  on  the  part  of  the  other  witnesses, 
an  entire  want  of  evidence  in  support  of  this  claim.  He  contended  that  there  was 
no  proof  whatever  that  defendant  had  ordered  the  analysis  of  more  than  three 
samples,  and  as  he  had  paid  twenty  guineas  into  court,  there  was  an  ample  remu- 
neration for  the  services  actually  rendered. 

The  Judge  directed  the  Jury  that  the  issues  which  they  had  to  try  were  three  in 
number,  and  of  a  very  simple  kind: — 1.  Were  these  analyses  likely  to  be  at  ^ 
necessary  or  serviceable  to  the  defendant ;  2.  Were  they  ordered  by  him ;  and  3. 
Were  the  charges  just  and  recoverable — such  as  would  be  made  by  one  occupying 
the  position  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  scientific  Chemist  ?  On  the  first  and  last  points 
they  had  had  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  Chemists  in  Europe ;  and 
these  gentlemen  were  unanimous  in  thinking  that  the  charges  were  even  lower  than 
those  which  they  themselves  would  have  made.  As  to  the  second  question,  the  Jury 
must  know  that  a  written  contract  is  not  necessarily  required  for  services  of  this 
kind:  there  nuiy  be  an  implied  contiact,  as  where  a  man  leaves  or  sends  samples  for 
analysis,  where  he  attends  frequently  to  see  results,  and  suggests  various  modifica- 
tions. IJnder  such  circumstances  it  would  be  for  them  to  consider  whether  there 
was  not  sufficient  evidence  of  an  implied  order  for  the  analysis  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant ;  and  whether  it  was  likely  a  gentleman  in  the  plaintiff's  position  would 
occupy  himself  for  twenty  days  in  these  numerous  researches  on  isinglass  merely  for 
his  own  amusement  and  information  ?  Then,  again,  the  defendant  had  made  no 
objection  to  the  report  which  he  admitted  he  received  on  the  10th  April ;  but  he 
«aid  be  had  not  then  had  the  account,  or  he  would  have  returned  it  in  a  few  hours. 
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with  kif  objections.  However,  it  appearsr  Iby  \d»  own  tdmaaman,  he  had  the  aeeoimt 
a  month  in  bis  possession  before  miUdng  any  objection  to  it;  and  it  did  not  appear 
that  he  would  ^en,  or  at  any  time,  have  made  his  objection,  but  far  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  applied  to  for  payment.  The  defendant  said  that  he  had  folly  satined 
the  plaintiff's  demand  by  paying  twenty  guineas  into  conrt.  The  jury  wonld  say, 
in  looking  to  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  inchiding  the  statements  of  phdntiff  and 
defendant,  whether  that  sum  was,  in  their  judgment,  a  reasonable  and  fair  rerao- 
Beration  for  the  scientific  services  of  the  pliustift 

The  jury  retired  to  deliberate  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  full  amount  cLumed. 

The  Judge  was  applied  to  respecting  special  fees  to  the  scientific  witnesses^  who 
had  attended  at  much  trouble  and  loss  of  valuaUe  time  to  give  evidence.  He  said 
the  fees  were  fixed  by  law  and  he  couM  make  no  alteration  in  them,  or,  under  the 
circumstances  of  this  case,  he  would  certainly  have  granted  the  fullest  allowance. 
The  defendant  would  pay  the  legal  costs. — Medical  GaziUe, 

On  September  the  ITth,  the  defendant's  solicitor,  Mr.  Devonshire,  moved  in  the 
same  court  for  a  new  trial»  on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  against  evidence,  but 
the  Judge  refused  the  application. 


&BVIEW8. 


Ths  Life  of  thb  Hon.  Hsnbt  Cavemdish  ;  ineludinff  Abtiraets  of  hk  more  important 
ScieHtific  Papers,  and  a  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Clama  of  ail  ^  aUe§ed  Discoverers 
of  the  Composition  cf  Water.  By  Gsobob  Wilsw,  M^D.,  F.RS.E,,  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry,  Edinburgh.    London:  printed  fer  the  Cavendirii  Society. 

As  stated  in  the  Preface, "  this  volume 
consists  essentially  of  three  distinct  por- 
tions. The  first,  a  bibliographical  nar- 
rative; the  second,  abstracts  of  scientific 
papers;  the  third,  a  criticism  of  the  as- 
serted merits  of  all  the  claimants  of  the 
discovery  of  the  composition  of  water." 

The  family  of  Henry  Cavendish  are 
supposed  to  derive  their  origin  from  a 
period  anterior  to  the  Conquest,  and  trace 
their  pedigree  by  unbroken  links  to  Sir 
John  Cavendish,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward in.  Henry  Cavendish  was  bom  in 
Italy  on  the  10th  of  October,  1781.  He 
matriculated  at  Cambridge,  but  did  not 
graduate.  In  early  life  he  was  attached 
to  Chemistry  and  other  scientific  pur- 
suits. He  joined  the  Royal  Society  in 
1760,  and  his  first  paper  (on  factitious 
airs)  appeared  in  the  Transactions  in 
1766. 

Eeserve  and  love  of  retirement  were 
his  characteristic  peculiarities,  and  but 
little  is  known  of  his  personal  history 
during  several  years  after  he  left  college. 
It  is  supposed  that  at  that  period  his 
income  was  limited,  which,  coupled  with 
his  predilection  for  mathematical  and  hon.  henbt  cavendish. 

physical  studies,  encouraged  his  retired  habits. 

Although  he  afterwards  became  possessed  of  much  wealth,  this  did  not  divert 
him  from  his  scientific  pursuits,  while  it  enabled  him  more  fully  to  carry  on  his 
experiments.  The  work  before  us  contains  some  curious  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
his  indifference  about  money,  aversion  to  society,  and  various  eccentricities. 
Cavendish  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  natural  philosopher  than  he  was  as  a 
Chemist,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the  latter  capacity  that  he  is  now  under  notice.  His 
earliest  researches  in  chemistry  were  directed  to  the  examination  of  '*  fixed  air." 
He  1^0  investigated  and  described  the  properties  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygesy 
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althougfa  not  under  these  names.  He  examined  the  water  of  a  spring  in  Batiibone 
Place  in  1767,  and  his  paper  on  the  sulgect  appears  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  that  year.  In  1771  he  publidied  an  elaborate  paper  on  Electricity,  and  in 
1776  an  account  of  his  '^  Attempts  to  imitate  the  ££^ts  of  the  Torpedo."  In  177S 
he  commenced  a  series  of  experiments,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
ooDstant  quantitative  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  tiie  compound  nature  of  water, 
and  the  composition  of  nitric  acid.  His  first  paper  relating  to  this  investigation  waa 
entitled  **  An  Account  of  a  new  Eudiometer,*'  aad  was  published  in  1783.  This 
instrument  was  a  contrivance  for  measuring  the  amount  of  diminution  in  the  volume 
of  air  oocasioned  by  the  combustion  in  it  of  so-called  phlogisticating  agents.  He 
found  that  the  dephlogisticated  portion  (the  oxygen)  was  equivalent,  in  round 
numbers,  to  one-fifth  of  the  origmal  volume  of  the  air.  During  these  experiments 
he  repeatedly  detonated  hydrogen  (which  he  called  inflammable  air,  or  phlogiston) 
with  atmospheric  air  by  means  (^  the  electric  spark,  and  observed  that  this  operation 
was  always  followed  by  the  deposition  of  moisture,  a  circumstance  to  which  his 
attention  had  been  drawn  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Warltire  early  in  1781.  By 
numerous  experiments  in  varied  proportions  he  ascertained  the  ratio  in  which,  aft(^ 
explosion  in  a  shut  vessel,  the  air  was  found  diminished  one-fifth,  whilst  the  residual 
ak  was  free  from  oxygen  and  possessed  the  properties  of  nitrogen.  He  varied  the 
experiment  by  substituting  oxygen  for  atmospheric  air.  In  place  of  the  oxygen 
and  a  volume  twice  as  great  oi  hydrogen,  which  had  been  burned  with  it,  he  found  a 
oertsin  amount  <^  liquid,  whidi,  on  examination,  he  observed,  *'  seemed  pure  water," 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  **that  this  dew  is  plain  water,  and  consequently  that 
almost  all  the  inflammable  air,  and  about  one-fifth  oi  the  common  air,  are  turned 
into  pure  water,*"  and  ^  that  water  consists  of  dephlogisticated  air  united  with 
phlogiston."  But  he  also  observed,  that  when  atmospheric  air  was  used  in  excess 
the  water  was  acid,  which  observatkMi  led  to  another  series  of  experiments,  resulting 
in  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  nitric  acid,  which  Dr.  Black  states  to  have 
been  '<  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  science  of  Ciiemistry."  The  final 
report  of  this  series  of  investigations  was  published  in  1 788,  whidi  was  his  last 
paper  on  Chemistry.  His  remaining  published  works  relate  to  Meteorology  and 
Astronomy,  ioduding  papers  on  the  height  of  an  Aurora  seen  in  1784 ;  a  method 
for  reducing  lunar  distances ;  an  inquiry  into  the  density  of  the  earth,  and  an 
improvement  in  the  manner  of  dividing  astronomical  instruments. 

The  Water  Contboverst  ccmstitutes  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  work 
before  us,  and  therefore  merits  a  brief  notice.  Early  in  the  year  178 1 ,  Dr.  Priestley 
was  trying  a  "  random  experiment,"  which  consisted  in  exploding,  as  suggested  by 
Volta,  a  mixture  of  common  air  or  oxygen,  with  hydrogen,  in  a  close  vessel,  by  the 
electric  spark,  and  Warltire  who  was  present,  observed  tlie  deposition  of  moisture. 
Priestley  interpreted  this  phenomenon  as  a  confirmation  of  his  theory  that  water  was 
present  in  aU  gases,  and  Warltire  pursued  the  investigation  as  a  means  of  demon- 
strating the  ponderability  of  heat.  The  circumstance  was  communicated  to 
Cavendish,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  investigating  the  changes  air  underwent 
by  the  combustion  of  various  bodies,  hydrogen  among  otihers,  in  confined  portions  of 
it  till  they  were  extinguished.  He  repeated  the  es^rimenl^  but  could  not  confirm 
Warltire's  conclusion  that  there  was  a  loss  of  w^ght.  On  the  contrary,  he  discovered 
by  a  series  of  careful  experiments,  varying  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  that 
the  weight  of  the  liquid  produced  was  equal  to  that  of  the  gases  which  had  dis- 
appeared. Hence  he  inferred  as  before  stated,  that  the  gases  had  been  converted  into 
the  fluid,  which  on  examination  appeared  to  be  pure  water.  Cavendish  was  never 
hasty  in  publishing,  and  he  continued  his  researches.  At  some  period  before  Mardi 
26th,  1783,  he  communicated  his  results  to  Dr.  Priestley.  Dr.  Blagden  (who  was 
assistant  to  Cavendish)  reported  them  before  June  24th  of  the  same  year,  to  Lavoisier 
in  Paris,  who,  in  conjunction  with  La  Place,  repeated  the  experimehts,  and,  on  the 
following  day,  announced  the  discovery  at  the  French  Academy,  professing  to  be  the 
&rst  who  had  observed  the  identity  in  wdght  between  the  mixed  gases  and  the  water 
produced.  In  the  meantime,  Dr.  Priestly  not  appreciating  the  discovery,  reported 
the  researches  of  Cavendish  to  Watt,  who,  in  reply,  wrote  a  letter,  stating  the  con- 
dusioB  deducible  ftom  the  experiments.  This  letter  was  intended  as  a  sequel  to  a 
paper  by  Priestley,  which  was  to  be  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  in  April,  1 783 ;  bat 
some  of  the  inferences  in  Priestley's  paper  having  be^  found  to  be  falladous,  Watt 
requested  that  his  letter  might  be  withheld. 

Cavendish  published  the  result  of  his  researches  in  1784;  and  Watt,  having  been 
informed  by  De  Luc  that  his  views  respecting  the  composition  of  water  were  oon- 
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firmed  by  CarendiBh,  wfthoot  referanoe  to  him  as  the  disooTerer,  deraAnded  that  his 
letter  of  the  preyions  year  to  Dr.  Priestley,  should  be  read  to  establish  his  claim  to 
priority.  De  Luc,  without  duly  informing  himself  as  to  the  experiments  of  Cavendish 
in  1781,  acquired  the  title  of  the  mischief-maker  by  his  interference  as  the  defender 
of  Lavt>if4er,  and  eyen  went  so  far  as  to  insinuate  unfair  dealing  on  the  part  of 
Cavendish.  While  this  controversy  was  in  progress,  and  kept  up  with  more  zeal  by 
the  respective  friends  than  by  the  rivals  themselves,  the  accuracy  of  the  alleged  dis- 
covery  was  not  universally  acknowledged,  and  as  late  as  1788,  Dr.  Priestley  wrote  a 
paper  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  fallacy  of  Lavoisier's  experiments,  and  proving 
that  Cavendish  and  Watt  had  arrived  at  erroneous  conclusions.  The  intricacy  of  the 
controversy  was  much  increased  by  the  confusion  in  nomenclature,  arising  from  the 
phlogiston  theory  in  which  Cavendish,  Watt,  and  Priestley  were  believers,  wbUe 
Lavoisier  adopted  other  views  on  this  subject. 
After  some  years  of  subsidence,  the  water  controversy  was  revived  in  1838,  by  the 

Publication  of  the  Eloge  of  Watt,  read  by  Arago  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
'aris,  in  wiiich  the  claims  of  Cavendish  were  disputed.  The  Rev.  M.  V.  Harcourfr 
replied  in  defence  of  Cavendish,  and  introduced  the  subject  in  his  Address  to  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  1839. 

Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Jeffery,  Dumas,  Berzelius,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Dr. 
Whewell,  Mr.  Weld,  Mr.  Muirhead,  and  several  others,  entered  into  this  dispute  ; 
unpublished  papers  and  correspondence  were  raked  up,and  the  discussion  was  cha- 
racterized by  a  warmth  of  party  spirit  by  no  means  conducive  to  an  impartial  decision. 
A  condensed  recital  of  the  arguments  and  discussions  on  all  sides  is  voluminous  and 
wearisome.  The  interest  in  the  discovery  itself  is  lost  in  the  excitement  produced 
by  the  question  of  paternity,  and  the  three  philosophers  are  reduced  to  the  level  of 
claimaints  disputing  about  a  patent. 

Merit  is  unquestionably  due  to  each  of  the  three  rivals  in  the  water  controversy^ 
but  the  evidence  before  us  proves  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Cavendish  was  the  original 
discoverer,  and  that  the  report  of  his  experiments,  which  was  furnished  through 
different  channels  to  Watt  and  Lavoisier,  gave  them  the  clue  by  means  of  which 
they  anticipated  him  in  the  publication.  Another  great  merit  belongs  to  Cavendish, 
which  is,  that  he  was  the  party  who  appeared  to  take  the  least  interest  in  the  dis- 
cussion, his  mind  being  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  science  rather  than  fame. 

The  book  is  well  written.  There  is  unavoidably  some  repetition  on  account  of 
the  arrangement,  which  occasions  the  necessity  of  mentioning  some  incidents  in 
three  places.  The  biography  and  the  abstracts  of  scientific  papers  are  exceedingly 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  water  controversy  is  a  heavy  subject,  not  so  likely 
to  interest  the  general  reader.  The  author  has  dealt  with  it  in  a  fair  spirit,  and  with 
an  evident  desire  to  do  justice  to  all  parties. 

The  portrait  of  Cavendish  is  taken  from  a  sketch  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  original  was  taken  by  stealth,  as  Cavendish  would  never  consent  to 
sit  for  his  portrait. 

^The  Phabhacop(eia  op  the  United  States  of  America.     By  aulhority  of  Ae 
'^   National  Medical  Convention,  held  at  Washington,  a.d.  1850.    Philadelphia:  Lippin- 
cott,  Grambo,  and  Co.    1851. 

After  the  long  and  tedious  delay  which  attended  the  preparation  of  the  present 
London  Pharmacopceia,  the  publication  of  the  work  before  us,  at  the  expiration  of 
twelve  months  from  the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  revision  and  pub- 
lication were  entrusted,  offers  a  marked  contrast,  indicating  a  characteristic  feature 
in  the  habits  of  our  transatlantic  brethren.  The  revision  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  takes  place  every  ten  years;  and  this  duty,  together  with  that  of 
preparing  and  publishing  the  new  work,  is  committed  to  a  National  Medical  Con« 
vention,  consisting  of  delegates  from  all  the  incorporated  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
bodies  m  the  United  States.  One  year  prior  to  that  in  which  the  new  publication 
is  to  be  prepared,  a  requisition  is  sent  to  the  several  incorporated  State  Medical 
Societies,  the  incorporated  Medical  Colleges,  the  incorporated  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  and  the  incorporated  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  throughout  the  United 
States*  to  elect  a  number  of  delegates,  not  exceeding  three,  to  attend  a  General  Con- 
vention, to  be  held  at  Washiqgton  in  the  following  year.  The  several  incorporated 
bodies  are,  at  the  same  time,  requested  to  submit  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  a  careful 
revision,  and  to  transmit  the  result  of  their  labours,  through  their  delegates  or 
otherwise,  to  the  Convention. 
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The  ConTention,  at  their  meeting,  after  reoelTuig  fuch  raggestions  and  oommu- 
nications  as  may  be  sent  them,  and  deciding  anj  points  of  a  general  nature,  refer 
the  final  work  of  revision  to  a  Committee  of  nine  Members,  who  are  authorized  to 
publish  the  work  after  its  revision,  and  to  take  all  other  measures  which  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  Convention. 

The  last  Convention,  from  which  the  present  work  originates,  met  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1850.  One  of  the  questions  which  occupied  their  attention  related  to  tha 
publication  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  Latin  as  well  as  English;  bat  after  fully  dis- 
cussing the  proposition  which  had  been  made  to  this  effect,  it  was  negatived  by  an 
unanimous  vote. 

The  Committee,  who  commenced  their  duties  on  the  26th  of  May,  1850,  appear  to 
have  carried  out  the  objects  proposed  with  much  judgment,  the  changes  being  mostly 
for  the  better. 

In  the  general  features  of  the  work  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  an  English 
edition  of  the  London  PharmacopoDia ;  and  the  Committee,  in  their  Preface,  antici- 
pating a  reference  to  this  circumstance,  offer  the  following  very  sensible  explanation : —  ' 

*'To  one  familiar  with  the  British  Pharmacopoeias  it  wiU  be  obvious,  that  in  the 
preparation  of  our  own,  many  of  the  processes  have  been  taken  from  them  with, 
little  alteration.  This  has  been  done  advisedly.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  medicines  having  the  same  names  should  have  the  same  composition  ;  and  as 
British  works  on*  medicine  are  much  read  in  this  country,  it  would  lead  to  never- 
ending  confusion  if  the  substances  they  refer  to  by  name  should  differ  materially 
from  those  known  by  similar  names  with  us.  It  has  therefore  been  a  general  aim  to 
bring  our  Pharmacy  into  as  near  a  correspondence  as  possible  with  that  of  Great 
Britain;  but  in  aU  cases  in  which  greater  purity  or  efficiency  in  the  medicine,  or 
greater  convenience  and  economy  in  the  process,  or  any  peculiarity  in  the  relation 
of  the  preparation  to  our  own  circumstances  and  wants,  called  for  deviation  from 
the  British  standards,  modified  or  wholly  original  processes  have  been  adopted." 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Minimus,  in  allusion  to  our  reply  of  last  month  to  the  effect  that  •*  when  drops  are 
ordered  in  a  prescription,  drops,  and  not  minims,  should  be  used,"  observes,  that  the 
terms  are  used  as  synonymous  by  some  medical  men.  He  believes  that  99  out  of  100 
if  asked  what  they  meant  by  a  drop,  would  reply  a  muiim.  We  do  not  think  such 
ignorance  prevails  in  the  profession.  Every  medical  man  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
£at  a  drop  is  a  very  uncertain  quantity,  and  in  some  liquids  about  half  a  minim.  We 
maintain  Uiat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chemist  to  dispense  according  to  instructions  given. 
If  a  medical  man  orders  one  thing  when  he  means  another,  the  Chemist  is  not  respon- 
sible, unless  a  dangerous  dose  is  ordered  by  mistake,  in  which  case  he  should  inquire 
what  was  intended. 

J.  M.  (Buckingham).— -We  are  not  aware  of  any  researches  on  the  aitificial  pro- 
duction of  the  diamond  since  the  report  in  our  number  for  July,  1850. 

E.  F.  (Barking)  calls  our  attention  to  a  report  in  the  Times  of  Sept  10,  of  a  case  of 
attempted  suicide  by  oxalic  acid,  and  the  statement  of  Mr.  A'Beckett,  **  that  an  act  was 
now  in  operation  making  it  a  punishable  offence  for  any  person  to  sell  poison  under 
certain  restrictions  ;  and  that  if  it  was  purchased  by  any  person  under  age  the  seller 
was  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20."  This  was  an  error,  there  is  no  such  law  except  in 
relation  to  arsenic 

W.  K.  (Homcastle)  has  sent  the  following  repl^  to  an  advertisement  **  as  one  of 
many  proofs  of  the  need  there  is  of  a  reformation  m  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  some  of  those  who  occupy  the  position  of  Chemists'  Assistants."    The 
letter  is  authenticated,. but  we  omit  Uie  name : — 
**gir  *<  Hull  Auffest  4th 

"  I  saw  yours  vacan<7  for  wanting  a  Junior  assistant  who  as  serve  part  of  Is  time  in 
the  Dmggest  Buisneas  I  have  'senre  of  my  time  in  and  Wholesaile  and  Ac.  Druggest  and  is 
wanting  a  situation  I  have  serve  3  years  in  the  Buisness  my  age  17  years  and  my  salarey  £15 
per  year.  "  Sir,  I  remains  yours  '* 

/.  B.  B.  (Ottley)  suggests  the  propriety  of  prohibiting  the  admission  of  Chemists  who 
deal  in  homceopathic  globules  into  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
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•  Mr.  Walker  (Maidenhead)  objects  to  the  ]dan  of  vritisg  a  private  muk  on  pte- 
acciptioBS  denotifig  the  price,  and  dunks  it  mmld  be  better  to.  vrite  the  price  in  plain 
fignres  to  ensure  uniformity  in  the  charge. — This  plan  wonkL  not'  answer  the  obj^  in 
Tiew ;  an  unscrapulous  patient  would  alter  the  price,  and  an  nnderaelltng  Dmgigist 
would  adopt  as  his  motto  ^twop^use  less." 

M.  P.  S,  from  the  Beginning  (Manchester).<— The  question  is  fully  answered  in  toI.  iy.i 
page  245. 

B.  B. — (1.)  Gregory's  powder  requires  a  stamp  if  sold  with  a  recommendation  and 
directions. — (2.)  Pennyroyal  and  Hystbbic  water — 
R;  Aqu»  Bryoniie  comp.  pt  j. 
Aquae  Pulegii  pt  iL  Misce. 

Aqua  Bryonije  Comp.  R  White  bryony  root,  3lb.;  valerian,  12oz. ;  pennyroyal, 
me  (dry)  of  each  l^lb. ;  mugwort,  l^lb. ;  feverfew,  ^Ib. ;  orange-peel,  6qz.  ;  lovage 
roots,  lib.;  basil,  catmint,  of  each  3  bundles ;  rectified  spirit,  3  gals.;  water,  9  gals. ; 
distil  6  gallons. 

AnAM9ociaie(W,  Hampton). — ^Pzlula.  Bbniei>icta..  R  Aloes  |oz.;  semia,  2drs.; 
assafoetida,  galbanum,  mynh,  of  each,  1  dr.;  sulphate  of  iron,  6  drs. ;  saffiron,  ^dt»; 
mace,  ^  dr. ;  oil  of  amber,  40  drops ;  syrup  of  mugwort,  q.  s.    Dose  20  grs. 

A.  G.  P.  (Havant)— (1.)  Yes.— (2.)  We  have  no  formula  for  Unp.  colchicL 

F,  H,  (Amersham). — Horticultural  Ink  for  zinc  labels :— Chloride  of  platinum, 
5  grs.,  distilled  water,  1  oz. ;  dissolve. 

P.  P. — ^See  voL  x.  of  this  JoumaL 

M.  P.  S, — ^We  have  not  seen  the  work. 

J,  H. — Robinson's  Dental  Surgery. 

N,  M.  P.  -S.— Yes. 

R.  J.  W»  Ou — The  aamben  are  empirical,  and  the  rule  is  only  proposed  as  a  means 
of  getting  an  approximative  result 

H.  W. — Pyrogallic  acid  Is  prepared  by  heating  gallic  or  tannic  acid  in  a  retort  or 
other  suitable  vessel,  when  the  pyrogallic  acid  sublimes  into  the  cool  part  of  the 
apparatus.  Gallo-nitrate  of  silver  is  made  by  mixing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silrer, 
containing  acetic  acid  with  a  solution  of  gallic  acid.  Bronze  powder,  suitable  for  the 
puipose  stated,  is  sold  at  the  oil-shops. 

Emsviapim. — ^We  have  no  recipe  for  essence  of  dirimps. 

JU.pha,^ThQ  process  has  been  described  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal. 

AdoUaoene. — The  precipitate  was  most  likely  caused  by  the  gentian. 

A  Registered  Apprentice  (Cambridge).— (1.)  The  work  is  considerably  enlarged, 
and  therefore  more  expensive  than  Uie  former  edition. — (2.)  The  particulars  were 
forwarded.  Further  information  would  be  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury  Squnre. 

'  ^/f/Aa.— H(l.)  Application  tiiould  be  made  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury  Sqnare. — 
(2.)  Lindley's  School  Botany. 

A  Correspondent  in  Dublin  has  sent  us  a  letter,  pointing  out  an  inconsistency  in 
another  Journal,  which  we  think  not  suitable  for  us  to  publisL 

Pharmacien  (South  Shields),  states,  that  in  his  locality, ''nine -tenths  of  the  shop- 
keepers arc  retailers  of  drugs  and  dispensers  of  poisons,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  the 
public  health,"  and  thinks  the  registration  of  all  Chemists  and  Druggists  would  tend 
to  check  the  evil. 

The  Patent  Medicine  Licence. — Those  who  have  not  taken  out  a  patent  medicine 
licence  are  in  danger  after  the  1st  of  October. 


Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  bdbre  the  20tfa  of 
the  month. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Chubchill,  Fjrinces  Street,  Soho. 

Other  Communications  to  the£i>iioB. 
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THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETINGS. 

The  first  of  these  Meetings  for  the  season  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  12th  of  November.  Last  season  the  Meetings  were  kept  up  with  unusual 
spirit.  The  attendance  was  remarkably  good,  and  there  was  no  deficiency  of 
subjects  for  discussion.  At  the  next  Meeting,  on  the  12th  instant,  the  prizes 
awarded  ^by  the  Professors  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy,  will  be  presented  to  the  successful  candidates. 

Numerous  contributions  to  the  Museum  from  the  Great  Exhibition  will  be 
on  the  table.  Among  these  we  may  mention  the  interesting  and  unique  col- 
lection of  barks  and  their  products,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Messrs.  Howards 
and  Kent.  Also  a  selection  from  the  specimens  from  British  Guiana,  presented 
on  behalf  of  the  exhibitors  by  Mr.  Ridgway. 

Although  the  programme  for  the  evening  is  not  quite  complete,  we  are 
enabled  to  announce  to  our.  readers  that  the  materials  in  hand  are  amply 
sufficient  to  ensure  an  instructive  Meeting. 

THE  PROPOSED  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  FOR  SCOTLAND. 

Is  our  notice  last  month  of  a  Meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  to  consider  this 
subject,  we  omitted  to  publish  the  Resolutions,  in  the  hope  that  the  official 
Report  of  the  Coimcil  would  have  appeared  in  this  number.  The  Council, 
however,  considering  the  subject  too  important  to  be  hastily  decided,  adjourned 
it  until  lite  meeting  m  November.  In  the  mean  time  the  subjoined  Resolutions 
have  been  circulated  in  Scotland  by  the  local  Secretary  for  Edinburgh,  in  order 
to  give  the  parties  more  immediately  concerned  an  opportunity  of  considering 
the  proposed  arrangement.  We  omit  the  sixth  Resolution,  containing  the 
names  of  those  who  were  recommended  for  appointment  as  Examiners  to  act 
until  the  General  Meeting  in  1852. 

1.  That  the  number  of  Examiners  for  Scotland  shall  be  Eight,  exclusive  of 
the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  who  shall  be  Members  of  the 
Board,  ex-officio, 

2.  The  Examiners  shall  be  nominated  Annually,  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  resident  in  Scotland,  to  be  summoned 
by  circular,  advertisement,  or  both — ten  days'  notice  being  given.  The  Meeting 
to  be  held  in  Edinburgh,  and  to  take  place  on  the  First  Monday  in  May. 

3.  The  Names  of  those  who  are  so  nominated,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Council  for  approval  and  appointment. 

4.  The  Board  shall  sit  in  Edinburgh  four  times  in  the  year,  or  as  often  as  may 
be  required. 

5.  The  Names  of  Candidates  who  have  passed  the  several  Examinations, 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Council  for  Election  as  Members  or  Associates,  and 
for  publication  in  the  Transactions. 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

The  demise  of  the  Great  Exhibition  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  11th  of 
October.  On  the  13th  and  14th  it  was  "  lying  in  state,"  accessible  only  to 
Commissioners,  Exhibitors,  and  other  officials,  with  a  limited  number  of  friends. 
On  Wednesday,  the  15th,  the  last  obsequies  were  performed.  The  day,  as  well 
as  the  ceremony,  was  suited  to  the  occasion.  The  rain  was  incessant,  and  for 
several  hours  in  the  morning  a  regular  procession  of  carriages  continued  to 
advance  at  funeral  pace  to  the  centre  or  attraction.  Many  hundreds  walked 
through  the  mud  and  rain,  and  the  appearance  and  expression  of  the  company 
exhibited  a  striking  contrast  to  the  cheerful  assembly  at  the  opening  ceremony 
on  the  1st  of  May. 

At  12  o'clock  H.R.  H.  Prince  Albert  and  the  Royal  Commissioners,  accom- 
panied by  the  Bishop  of  London,  ascended  the  temporary  platform  erected  for 
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the  occasion  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  while  a  choir,  formed  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  performed  the  first  yerse  of  the  National  Anthem.  Viscount 
Canning  then  read  an  address,  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  relations  adopted, 
and  handing  to  the  Prince  the  reports  of  the  juries :  to  which  his  Royal  Highness 
returned  a  very  appropriate  reply.  The  choir  then  performed  the  second  verse 
of  Ihe  National  Aiithem,  after  which  the  Bishop  of  London  offered  up  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving.  The  HaUelujah  Chorus  terminated  the  ceremony.  The 
company  immediately  began  to  disperse,  and  the  sound  of  hammers  denoted 
the  active  removal  of  platforms  and  barriers  preparatory  to  the  general  disper* 
sion  of  the  contents  of  the  building.  This  will  be  rapiiuy  accomplished,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  nothing  will  be  left  but  the  shell. 

On  looking  back  at  the  history  of  this  undertaking,  the  short  space  of  time 
in  which  the  whole  has  been  accomplished,  the  nature  of  the  building  and  its 
contents,  the  interest  excited,  the  immense  number  of  visitors,  and  the  amount 
of  the  receipts,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
Executive  nave  been  more  than  realized.  It  is  true  tmtt  the  objects  exhibited 
might  have  been  more  uniformly  excellent  in  quality,  and  that  a  greater  amount 
of  originality  of  design  might  have  been  displayed,  ^  all  the  leading  men  in  each 
class  had,  in  the  first  instance,  thrown  their  weight  into  the  scale.  Some,  how- 
ever, were  opjjosed  to  the  project,  and  others  came  late  in  the  field.  This  suf- 
ficiently explains  the  cause  of  the  mediocrity  of  some  of  the  articles  admitted, 
and  the  absence  of  some  which  might  have  given  increased  interest  to  the 
Exhibition.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance — ^unavoidable  in  an  undertaking 
80  novel  and  comprehensive  m  its  design — the  collection  as  a  whole  was  such  as 
to  satisfy  all  reasonable  minds,  and  to  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  those  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  i^preciating  its  merits. 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES 

was,  in  our  opinion,  a  mistake,  and  the  only  part  of  the  arrangements  calcu- 
lated to  cast  a  shade  over  the  general  cheeitulness  of  the  retrospect.  The 
labours  of  the  jurors  were  extremely  onerous,  and  attended  with  many  diffi- 
culties. The  regulations  were  maturely  ccmsidered  and  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  ensure  impartialitjr  and  justice  to  all  parties.  Yet  among  so  vast  an 
accumulation  of  materials  m  each  class,  derived  from  different  nations  and 
distributed  in  various  parts  of  the  building,  it  would  be  presumption  in  any 
jury  to  assert  that  in  no  mstance  merit  has  been  overlooked,  or  reward  withheld 
which  might  fairly  have  been  given.  Still  less  could  a  jury  expect  to  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  aU  aspirants,  each  of  whom  naturally  feels  a  peculiar  interest,  if 
not  prejudice,  in  his  own  productions. 

An  additional  source  of  difficulty  is  explained  in  the  following  extract  firom 
the  report  of  Yiscoimt  Canning : — 

"  Hie  Council  of  Chairmen,  in  proceeding  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  were 
met  at  the  outset  by  a  seriona  ^Ufficulty.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  had  ex- 
pressed themselves  desirous  that  merit  should  be  awiurded  wherever  it  presented 
itself,  but  anxious  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  recognition  of  competition  between 
individual  exhibitors.  They  had  also  decided  that  the  prizes  should  consist  in  three 
medals  of  different  sizes :  and  that  these  should  be  awarded,  not  as  first,  second,  and 
third  in  degree  for  the  same  class  of  subjects  and  merit,  but  as  marking  merit  of 
different  kinds  and  character. 

^  The  Council  of  Chairmen  found,  to  their  regret,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  rules  for  the  awarding  of  the  tluree  medals,  by  which  the  appearance 
at  least  of  denotlDg  difl^rent  degrees  of  success  amongst  exhibitors  in  the  same 
branch  of  production  could  be  avoided.  Accordingly,  after  fully  explainiDg  their 
difficulty  to  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  they  requested,  as  a  course  by  which  it 
might  be  materially  diminished,  that  one  of  the  medals  mig^t  be  withdrawn. 

*'0f  the  remaining  two,  they  suggested  that  one,  the  prize  medal,  should  be  con- 
ferred wherever  a  certain  standard  of  excellence  in  production  or  workmanship  had 
been  attained — utility,  beauty,  cheapness,  adaptation  to  particular  markets,  and 
other  elements  of  merit  being  taken  into  consideration  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  object ;  and  they  recommended  that  this  medal  should  be  awarded  by  the  juries 
subject  to  copfirmation  by  the  groups.* 

*  Each  group  consisting  of  such  juries  as  had  to  deal  with  subjects  in  some  degree  of  kindred 
nature. 
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**  Iq  regard  to  the  other  and  large  medal,  they  suggested  that  the  conditions  of 
its  award  dioiild  be  some  important  novelty  of  invention  or  application,  either  in 
material,  or  processes  of  manufactnze,  or  originality  combined  with  great  beauty  of 
design  ;  but  that  it  should  not  be  conferred  for  excellence  of  producticm  or  work- 
manship alone,  however  eminent;  and  they  further  suggested  that  this  medal 
should  be  awarded  by  the  Council  of  Chairmen,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  jury, 
supported  by  its  group.'* 

Admitting  the  force  of  the  argument  here  advanced,  so  far  as  relates  to  some 
cases,  we  thmk  that  in  others  a  greater  evil  was  incurred  to  avoid  a  smaller.  It 
might  be  undesirable  to  make  a  distinction  by  first,  second,  and  third  class 
medalfl,  between  certain  articles  of  manufacture,  where  such  distinction  might 
make  the  fortune  of  one  individual,  at  the  expense  of  another  nearly  his  equal 
in  merit.  This  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  juries  themscdves,  who  could  at 
discretion  award  equal  medals  for  the  same  class  of  products.  But  the  evil 
incurred  was  that  of  pving  the  same  medal  for  objects  or  collections  of  objects, 
80  entirely  disproportioned  in  the  amount  of  merit,  that  the  value  of  the  prize 
in  one  instance,  was  neutralized  by  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  objects 
in  the  other ;  and  the  only  means  by  which  a  jury  coi3d  avoid  this  apparent 
iigustice,  was,  by  withholding  the  medal  altogether  from  many  exhibitors  quite 
deserving  of  rewards,  although  not  on  a  par  with  others  to  whom  the  prize 
medsl  h«i  been  awarded.  A  general  rule  was  laid  down,  that  in  cases  of  doubt 
in  the  award  of  the  prize  medal,  the  decision  should  be  in  favour  of  the 
exhibitor — ^in  the  award  of  the  large  or  Council  medal,  an  opposite  principle 
was  adopted.  Consequently,  the  Council  medal,  of  which  only  170  were  given, 
is  an  unqaesticmable  mark  of  distinction.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  two  medals  represent  different  kinds  of  merit,  not  different  degrees 
of  the  same  kind  of  merit.  —  Of  the  prize  or  jury  medsds,  2918  were  awanled ; 
and  among  the  recipients,  there  are  many  whose  contributions  were  of  a  very 
elaborate  and  expensive  nature,  the  resmt  of  great  skill  and  industry  denoting 
merit  equal  in  d^ee  to  that  of  the  recipients  of  the  Council  medal,  althougn 
wanting  the  attrn>ute  of  novdty  of  invention.  Again,  many  Exhibitors  wa?e 
unavoidably  passed  over  entirely,  or  with  merely  honourable  mention,  who 
would  have  been  entitled  to  a  third  or  fourth  class  medal  if  the  sliding  scale 
had  been  ad<^ted. 

A  separate  design  has  been  executed  for  a  medal  to  be  given  to  each  Exhi- 
bitor, a  compliment  well  intended  although  superfluous.  As  a  distinction,  it 
will  be  of  no  value,  the  same  medal  being  men  to  the  Exhibitor  of  a  steam- 
engine,  a  quack  medicine,  a  steel  pen,  or  a  button.  As  a  reminiscence,  such 
a  medal  was  needless,  as  medals  for  this  purpose  could  be  bought  outside  the 
building,  at  a  price  ranging  from  Id.  to  6^. 

THE  DESTmATION  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  GREAT 
EXHIBITION. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  have  made  laudable  exertions  to  secure  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  some  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  in  the  Exhibition, 
more  especially  those  which  illustrate  the  arts  and  manufactures.  A  circular 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  exhibitors,  intimating  that  the  Royal  Commissioners 
would  be  glad  to  receive  contributions  to  be  appropriated  in  such  manner  as 
might  appear  desirable,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entire  dispersion  of  the  most 
interesting  series  of  illustrations  which  was  ever  collected.  It  having  been 
determined  that  the  building  is  to  be  removed,  it  b  not  intended  to  estiu[>lish  a 
new  Museum  for  the  display  of  all  the  specimens  which  may  be  offered  by  the 
exhibitors,  but  the  managers  of  the  several  museums  already  existing  have  been 
active  in  the  endeavour  to  secure  those  contributions  wnich  are  respectively 
appropriate,  and  we  have  been  informed  that  the  Royal  Commissioners  have 
seconded  these  efforts. 

The  Bbitish  Museum  has  a  national  claim  for  a  share  of  the  spoil;  and  this 
establishment  affords  a  focus  for  the  reception  of  a  great  variety  of  objects 
illustrative  of  natural  history,  antiquity,  the  arts,  manunctures,  &c. 
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The  Museum  of  the  Chemical  Societt,  which  has  lately  been  located  in 
Cavendish  Square,  will  receive  many  valuable  contributions,  the  Council  having 
been  for  some  time  past  engaged  in  a  systematic  communication  with  exhibitors 
in  the  chemical  department,  which  has  been  attended  with  much  success.  The 
special  object  of  this  Museum  is  the  exhibition  of  products  illustrating  abstract 
chemical  science. 

The  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  has  for  its  primary  object  the  illustra- 
tion of  metallurgical  and  mining  operations  generally,  and  geological  formations, 
as  well  as  building  materials,  fossil  remains,  minerals,  ores,  and  the  various 
products  used  in  the  arts  or  manufactures. 

The  Museum  at  Kew  Gabdens,  which  has  only  been  a  few  years  in  existence, 
has  recently  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  wings,  equal  in  size  to  the 
centre  compartment.  Among  other  contributions  to  this  Museum,  we  may 
mention  the  valuable  and  interesting  collection  of  vegetable  specimens  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Sons,  Edinburgh,  namely  the  vegetable  products  of 
Scotland,  comprehending  substances  used  for  food,  in  the  chemical  arts,  in 
medicine,  in  manufactures,  and  in  house  and  ship-building.  This  is  a  very 
extensive  collection,  and  quite  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  the  Museum 
at  Kew,  which  is,  to  exhibit  in  one  establishment  the  growing  plants  and  the 
various  products,  with  their  applications  to  the  arts,  commerce,  manufactures, 
&c.  For  example,  the  gardens  contain  flax,  varieties  of  corn,  the  ricinus  com- 
munis,  the  trees  used  for  various  purposes.  In  the  Museum  are  textile  fabrics, 
specimens  of  com,  castor-seeds  and  oil,  and  samples  of  wood  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  employed  for  ship-building  and  other  purposes.  It  is  intended  in 
this  manner  to  furnish  illustrations  of  vegetable  products  generally  in  an  insti- 
tution containing  facilities  for  exhibiting  in  the  living  state  the  plants  or  trees 
from  which  these  products  are  obtained.  This  is  an  undertaking  never  before 
attempted  in  this  country,  and  which  deserves  especial  encouragement. 

The  Museum  of  the  rHASMACEUTicAL  Societt  will  not  be  neglected  in  the 
general  distribution.  The  contributions  of  several  Exhibitors,  including  some 
of  the  specimens  exhibited  by  the  London  Druggists,  have  been,  or  are  likeljr  to 
be  presented  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  The  most  important  contribu- 
tion is  Messrs.  Howards  and  Kent's  valuable  collection  of  barks  and  their  pro- 
ducts, which  we  have  described  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Journal  (vol.  ix., 
p.  14.)  These,  with  the  glass  case  in  which  they  are* contained,  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Howards  and  Kent  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  The 
Museum  of  this  Society  ought  to  contain  every  variety  of  substance,  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral,  which  relates  directly  or  indirectly  to  Pharmacy.  It  is 
already  furnished  with  specimens  of  chemical  products  and  materia  medica  in 
ordinary  use,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  quality  or  the  history  at- 
tached to  them,  and  by  the  united  efforts  and  liberality  of  the  Members,  it 
is  likely  to  become  the  most  complete  Museum  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  INVENTORS. 

Eablt  in  last  session  an  Act  was  passed  called  **  The  Design's  Act  Extension 
Act,  for  the  Protection  of  Persons  desirous  of  exhibiting  new  Inventions  in  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  all  Nations.  *  This  protection  was 
limited  to  the  year  1851,  in  anticipation  of  a  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act,  which 
was  in  contemplation,  and  which  was  intended  to  rectify  the  existing  defects  in 
this  branch  of  legislation. 

The  latter  measure  was  introduced  and  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
was  sent  down  to  the  Commons  on  the  4th  of  July ;  but  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  session  was  wasted  in  ecclesiastical  disputes,  that  this  Bill  was  deferred 
until  nearly  the  close,  and  was  so  mutilated  in  committee,  that  on  its  return  to 
the  Upper  House  the  Lords  did  not  recognize  in  it  their  own  offspring,  and 
accordingly  threw  it  out. 

The  Bill,  both  in  its  original  and  in  its  altered  state,  contained  some  objection- 
able provisions  which  we  need  not  particularize,  but  it  contained  one  important 
improvement  on  the  present  system  which  we  briefly  notice,  as  it  is  likely  to 
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be  brought  forward  daring  the  next  session  of  Parliament :  we  allude  to  the 
apportionment  of  the  fees.  According  to  the  present  law  the  entire  amount  is 
payable  on  the  granting  of  the  patent.  Consequently  an  inventor,  in  order  to 
secure  himself  against  piracy,  is  obliged  to  incur  a  very  heavy  expense,  in  many 
instances,  before  the  value  of  his  invention  has  been  ascertained.  The  act  of 
submitting  it  to  the  test  of  experience  invalidates  his  claim,  and  the  inevitable 
result  is  an  enormous  waste  of  money  invested  in  patents  which  prove  on  trial 
to  be  worthless.  Without  going  into  a  detailed  explanation,  the  nature  of  the 
proposed  improvement  may  be  sufficiently  understood  from  the  following  scale 
of  fees  for  a  patent  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — 

£    8.    d. 

On  leaving  petition  for  grant  of  letters  patent 5    0    0 

On  notice  of  intention  to  proceed  with  application 5    0    0 

On  sealing  of  letters  patent 5    0    0 

On  filing  specification  5    0    0 

At  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  third  year    40    0    0 

At  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  seventh  year  80    0    0 

On  extension  of  period  of  provisional  protection 10    0    0 

On  leaving  objections  to  granting  of  letters  patent 2    0    0 

Every  search  or  inspection  0     1     0 

Entry  of  assignment  or  licence  0    5    0 

Certificate  of  assignment  or  licence   0    5    0 

Filing  application  for  disclaimer 5    0    0 

Caveat  against  disclaimer    2    0    0 

STAMP  DUTIES  TO  BE  PAID. 

On  warrant  of  law  officer  for  letters  patent  5    0    0 

On  certificate  of  payment  of  the  fee  at  or  before  the 

expiration  of  the  third  year 10    0    0 

On  certificate  of  payment  of  fee  payable  at  or  before  the 

expiration  of  the  seventh  year 20    0    0 

By  this  arrangement  a  patentee  has  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  value  of 
his  invention  at  a  moderate  expense,  and  extending  his  privilege  at  successive 
periods,  if  the  result  should  prove  favourable  ;  and  a  poor  man  who,  under  the 
present  law,  would  be  precluded  from  taking  out  a  patent,  might,  under  the 
proposed  amendment,  raise  the  small  amount  required  in  the  first  instance,  and 
pay  the  remainder  out  of  the  profits  of  the  invention,  if  successful. 

The  failure  in  the  attempt  to  pass  the  Act  in  question  has  disappointed  many 
exhibitors,  among  whom  are  several  whose  inventions  consist  in  improved 
Chemical  processes. 

THE  MEDICINE  STAMP  AND  LICENCE  ACTS. 

Informations  under  these  Acts  are  "  epidemic,"  sometimes  in  one  place, 
sometimes  in  another.  On  each  occasion  we  recur  to  the  subject  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  a  mode  of  prevention  or  remedy. 

The  mode  of  prevention  is  obedience  to  the  law.  The  remedy  is  the  plea  of 
ignorance,  and  an  appeal  ad  misericordium.  The  latter  alternative  being 
humiliating,  and  generally  attended  with  some  expense,  the  wise  course  to  be 
pursued  is  prevention.  In  order  that  the  provisions  and  interpretation  of  the 
law  may  be  clearly  understood,  we  have  given,  on  authority,  the  best  explana- 
tions we  could  frame,  illustrating  the  principle  by  examples,  to  some  of  which 
each  case  as  it  arises  may  be  referred. 

But  every  time  the  epidemic  breaks  out  in  a  fresh  place  we  have  to  go  over 
the  same  ground  again ;  not  to  mention  the  numerous  individual  inquiries 
answered  m  the  Notices  to  Correspondents.  Questions  which  were  fully  dis- 
cussed and  settled  in  Nottingham,  London,  and  elsewhere  several  years  ago,  are 
revived  at  Portsmouth,  Bristol,  Clifton,  Oxford,  &c.,  and  those  who  have  uncon- 
8  ciously  incurred  the  penalty  are  surprised  to  find,  when  too  late,  by  reference 
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to  the  back  numbers  of  this  Journal^  that  the  experience  of  atheni  might  have 
saved  them  from  the  annoyance. 

We  bdieve  that  ererj  thing  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  in  elucidation  of 
the  subject.  Instead,  therefore,  of  repeatinj^  the  statements,  we  subjoin  a 
reference  to  the  articles  previously  written,  directing  attention  especially  to  the 
Instntctions  to  O^ers,  vol.  viii.,  p.  153 ;  and  Sailing  near  the  Windj  voL  ix«9 
p.  298.  Mr.  Price,  in  his  explanation  (vol.  iii.,  p.  50),  refers  to  what  was  at 
that  time  the  received  interpretation  of  the  Acts,  an  [interpretation  in  scwoe 
degree  modified  by  subsequent  regulations. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  the  manner  in  which  proceedings  under  the  Medicine 
Stamp  Acts  originate.  Officers  are  sent  at  intervals  to  various  towns,  with 
instructions  to  ascertain  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  are  properly  ob- 
served. They  visit  the  shops  as  purchasers  of  such  propriety  medicines  as 
they  think  likely  to  be  subjects  of  evasion  of  the  stamp  duty.  "When  they  meet 
with  a  case,  they  seal  up  the  medicine  and  forward  it  with  a  report  to  Somerset 
House.  In  some  instances  Chemists,  being  themselves  scrupulous  in  the  ob-> 
servance  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  finding  themselves  undersold  by  their 
neighbours  who  omit  to  affix  the  stamp,  in  self-defence  report  the  fact.  The 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  send  an  officer  to  the  town,  with  instructions  to 
ascertsun,  by  purchasing  the  medicines  in  question^  whether  the  statement  is 
correct,  and  to  report  accordingly.  These  visits,  however,  are  frequently  made 
at  random,  without  any  previous  information.  Sometimes  the  officers  exceed 
their  instructions,  but  the  Commissioners  make  a  selection  fr<»n  tiie  cases 
reported,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  take  proceeding  unless  they  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  omission  of  the  stamp  is  habitual.  We  have  repeatedly  ascertained,  on 
inquiry  respecting  a  threatened  prosecution,  that  the  Board  was  in  possession  of 
other  cases  against  the  same  party.  Nevertheless,  on  a  pi^oper  representation 
and  appeal,  the  penalty  was  mitigated  to  a  small  amount.    The  object  of  the 

Eroceedings  is  not  to  raise  money  by  penalties,  but  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
iw,  and  considering  the  absolute  power  possessed  by  the  Commissioners  under 
the  Acts,  we  must  admit  that  these  powers  are  exercised  with  moderation,  and 
with  a  disposition  to  give  the  accused  the  benefit  of  every  doubt  which  con  be 
raised  in  his  favour.  VVe  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  (Jhemist,  so  long  as  the 
law  exists,  to  make  himself  fully  acquainted  with  it,  and  thus  to  protect  nimself 
from  annoyance  as  well  as  disgrace. 

BEFERBNCB  TO  PREVIOUS  ARTICLES  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

Mr.  Price's  Explanation  of  thb  Acts. — The  first  of  these  Acts  was 
passed  in  1783  (the  23d  Geo.  Ill)  another  Act  (the  25th  Geo.  Ill)  was 
passed  in  1785. 

The  above  Acts  have  been  repealed  and  followed  by  others  of  a  similar  VoL  Fftge. 
nature,  namely,  42d  Geo.  III.,  43d  Geo.  IIL,  44th  Geo.  UL,  and  52d  Geo.  m.      ill      50 

There  are  four  classes  of  persons  contemplated  by  the  legislature,  and 
three  sorts  of  things  as  within  the  scope  of  the  medicine  duty  laws. 

The  classes  of  persons  are :  First,  Those  who  by  apprenticeship  to 
Surgeons,  Apothecaries,  Chemists  and  Druggists  (and  Surgeons  of  the 
navy  and  army),  derive  the  qualification  a£  skill  from  discipline,  toat 
e/BgSigmg  and  practising  in  the  sale  oi  drugs  and  chemical  preparations. 

Secondly,  Pers(ms  procuring  the  legal  or  statutory  qualification  of  a 
licence. 

Thirdly,  Patentees  of  proprietary  preparations  in  medicine,  quacks,  or 
nostrum- makers;  and, 

Lastly,  All  unlicensed  vendors  of  drugs  and  medical  compounds. 

The  three  things  contemplated  are: 

First,  Drugs,  &c.  entire.  Secondly,  Preparations  and  compounds  of 
those  of  legitimate  character;  and,  Thirdly,  such  of  the  latter  as  are  of 
spurious  or  empirical  character. 

Of  the  four  dasses  of  persons,  the  first  class  are  exempted  from  all  the 
restraining  and  disabling  provisions,  whether  by  clause  or  schedule, 
except  that  of  the  impost  of  duties  on  the  third  sort  of  things,  whldi  are 
the  subject  matter  of  the  statutes  if  sold  by  them. 
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The  second  class  of  persons  are  rendered  capable  of  rending  the  first 
class  of  things  without  payment  of  other  duty  than  that  imposed  on  the 
necessary  licence,  and  are  authorized  to  sell  the  second  sort  of  things  on 
payment  hff  tkem  beforehand,  of  the  duties  imposed  on  their  sale  by  the 
law,  and  also  to  seU  the  third  sort  of  things  receired  from  the  owners 
or  compounders  when  stamped,  as  having'paid  the  duty. 

The  third  class  of  persons  consists  of  idl  original  vendors,  proprietors, 
and  makers  of  the  third  sort  of  things  above  enumerated.  yf(A,  Pace. 

Proceedings  instituted  for  selling  preparations  of  sarsapariUa,  &c t    526 

Bemarks  on  Penalties  under  the  Stamp  Acts,  with  a  reference  to  the 

Acts  now  in  force,  showing  their  leading  features v    532 

Prosecutions. — ^At  a  Meeting  held  on  the  3d  March,  1847,  a  requisition 
was  agreed  upon,  calling  on  the  Council  to  take  such  steps  as  might  seem 
adrisable,  but  the  prosecutions  having  been  withdrawn,  it  was  considered 

unnecessary  to  take  any  further  steps  on  the  8ul)ject. vi    504 

Bemarks  on  Informations  under  the  Medicine  Stamp  Act.  Numerous 
writs  issued  against  Chemists  for  selling  quinine  wine,  essence  of  sarsa- 
pariUa, Gregory's  powder,  cordial  tincture,  rhubarb,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles,  without  stamps.    Examples  given  in  which  a  stamp  must  be    Vol.  Page. 

afEbced,  and  in  which  it  is  not  required vii    361 

Farther  Prosecutions. — ^Report  of  a  Meeting  held  at  Nottingham,  Feb. 
22d,  1848.    Resolution  agreed  to,  disclaiming  any  intention  of  fraud  on 

the  revenue,  &c vii    452 

Copy  of  tiie  iNSTBUcnoNS  to  Officers  relating  to  Medicine  Duly, 

issued  by  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps viii    153 

I>aty  cm  Licoices  to  sell  medicines   viii    154 

Inquiries  of  Correspondents  respecting  some  of  the  articles  enumerated 
m  the  Schedule  of  th^  Medicine  Stamp  Act. 

Some  are  practically  obsolete :  Eau  de  Cologne  and  Arquebusade  Waters 
exempted  by  a  Treasury  Order«    Some  lozenges  exempted  by  55th  Geo.    Vol.  Page 

m.,  cap.  184,  sec.  54    viii    212 

Fraud  and  attempt  at  extortion.    Mr.  Sewell,  of  Leeds,  threatened  with 

Exchequer  process  for  the  alleged  offence  of  selling  an  article  (Cholera 

Mixture)  chargeable  with  stamp  duty,  without  having  a  stamp  affixed. 

Letter  to  Mr.  Sewell,  signed  John  Smith,  attempting  to  extort  money....     viii    409 

Letter  from  the  Commissioners,  stating  that  no  proceedings  wouli^be 

instituted  against  Mr.  SewelL    The  Informer  dismissed  from  office  viii    466 

The  Medicine  Stamp  Acts  in  their  practical  application  a  source  of 
persecution  and  injury.  The  investigation  of  the  subject  by  the  Council, 
and  the  applications  at  Somerset  House  have  led  to  a  more  clear  and  Vol.  Fiige. 

explicit  declaration  on  the  port  of  the  Commissioners viii    567 

The  Informers  contrive  a  fresh  mode  of  attack.  Hitherto  the  inform- 
ations referred  to  the  sale  of  medicines  without  stamps,  when  stamps  were 
required.    The  present  line  of  attack  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  the 

stamp  is  pasted  on    ix    118 

On  the  21st  August,  1849,  a  writ  was  issued  against  a  Chemist  for 
selling,  on  the  7th  instant,  an  article  of  patent  medidne  (Cough  Lozenges) 
without  the  stamp  duty  label  being  properly  affixed. 

Another  illustration  of  a  prevalent  system  of  fraud.  A  new  trap  of 
the  Informers. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1849,  Messrs.  Smeeton  and  Son,  Leeds, 
received  one  of  the  usual  intimations  from  Mr.  Timm,  to  the  effect  that 
they  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  XIO  for  haying  sol4on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, a  bottle  of  cholera  mixture  without  a  stamp.  The  mixture  m 
question  was  not  liable,  but  had  been  sent  to  the  Stamp-office  enveloped 
in  a  printed  recommendatory  paper,  describing  Pickering's  cholera 
mixture,  quite  a  different  preparation,  for  the  sale  of  which  Messrs.    Vol.  Page. 

Smeeton  and  Son  were  agents , ix    251 

Sailing  near  the  Wind. — ^Examples  given.  Labels  for  essence  of 
ginger,  essence  of  ginger  and  camomile,  aromatic  quinine  wine,  cordial 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  Dr.  Gregory's  powder,  5cc ix    298 

Memorandum  respecting  the  Patent  Medicine  Licence J  ^    ^? 
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ORIOINAIi  AND  EXTRACTED  ARTICIaES. 


ON  THE  PRESENCE  OF  THE  HYDRURET  OF  SALICYLE  IN 
AQUA  CASTOREL 

BT  JONATHAN  PEHEIBA,  H.D.,  F.S.S., 

Physician  to  the  London  HospitaL 

Ik  the  year  1844,  Wiihler*  remarked  that  carbolic  acid  strongly  resembled  in 
odour  fresh  castoreum,  and  suggested  that  the  volatile  oil  of  castoreum  was  pro- 
bably nothing  but  carbolic  acid ;  and  added,  that,  like  the  latter  substance,  it 
became  black  by  its  reaction  with  chromic  acid. 

Soon  after  this  observation  (I  think  in  October,  1844)  I  endeavoured  to  verify 
it,  by  subjecting  aqua  castorei  fresh  prepared  from  good  American  castoreum, 
and  in  which  were  floating  globules  of  oleum  castorei,  to  the  action  of  a  solution  • 
of  chromic  acid ;  but  I  failed  to  produce  any  blackening  effect,  even  at  a  boiling 
temperature.  It  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  probably  carbolic  acid  was  not 
an  invariable  constituent  of  castoreum. 

In  1 848,  Wohlerf  announced  the  existence  of  both  carbolic  acid  and  salicine 
in  Canadian  castoreum.  By  subjecting  this  to  distillation  with  water,  he  obtained 
a  clear  distillate  in  which  small  drops  of  oil  were  floating,  and  which  jjossessed 
a  strong  odour  of  castoreum.  With  sesquichloride  of  iron,  it  gave  distinctly, 
though  feebly,  the  characteristic  reaction  of  carbolic  acid ;  it  became  violet, 
which  colour  again  disappeared  in  a  short  time,  with  a  whitish  cloudiness  pre- 
cisely like  carbolic  acid.  It  was  not  coloured  yellow  by  ammonia,  as  is  the  case 
with  hydruret  of  salicyle  (salicylous  acid). 

In  the  liquid  which  was  left  m  the  retort,  Wohler  detected,  after  filtration,  a 
benzoate  and  salicine.  On  mixing  it  with  muriatic  acid,  it  became  turbid,  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  day,  deposited  small  crystals  of  benzoic  acid.  It  was  also 
observed  that  the  mother-liquor  separated  from  these  crystals  contained  hydruret 
of  salicyle,  for  it  gave  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  first  a  deep  violet  blue  colour, 
and  only  afterwards  the  white  cloudiness  produced  by  benzoic  acid.  In  the 
muriatic  solution,  from  which  the  benzoic  acid  had  separated,  Wohler  detected 
salicine  by  thS  action  of  chromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  converted 
it  into  hydruret  of  salicyle. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  occasion  to  examine  the  aqua  castorei,  prepared  in 
(I  think)  1844,  from  American  castoreum,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  had 
acquired  the  very  agreeable  odour  of  the  distilled  water  of  the  flowers  of 
meadow-sweet  (spircea  ulmaria).  It  no  longer  contained  any  traces  of  volatile 
oil.  On  testing  it  with  sesquichloride  of  iron  it  gave  at  first  a  violet  colour, 
and  afterwards  a  whitish  cloud  (benzoate  of  iron).  With  ammonia  it  became 
feebly  yellow.  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  it  contained  hydruret  of  salicyle. 
Now  this  hydruret  of  salicyle  must  either  have  been  originally  obtained  by 
distillation  from  the  castoreum,  or  have  been  produced  in  the  aqua  castorei  by 
some  other  principle.  That  it  was  not  originalfy  obtained  from  the  castoreum 
I  have  strong  grounds  for  believing  ;  because  the  aqua  castorei,  when  first  pre- 
pared, had  not  that  agreeable  odour  which  it  now  possesses,  but  had  the  usual 
castoreum  smell,  and  contained  abundance  of  globules  of  volatile  oil  of  casto- 
reum. For  several  years  past,  in  my  lectures,  I  have  noticed  and  described  it, 
and  have  remarked,  that  unlike  another  specimen  of  aqua  castorei,  which  J 
prepared  in  1833,t  it  appeared  to  me  to  te  losing  its  proper  castoreum  odour,  and 
to  be  acquiring  a  more  agreeable  one.  During  the  last  twelve  months,  however, 
the  change  of  odour  has  been  more  marked  and  rapid  than  it  had  been  previously. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  hydruret  of  salicyle  has  been  gradually  formed 
in  the  aqua  castorei.    But  from  what? 

*  Annalen  d.  Chemiett.  Pharmacie,  Bd.  xlix.,  S.  360. 1844;  also  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
voLiv.,  p.  186. 1844. 

t  Annalen  d,  Chemie  «.  Pharmacie,  Bd.  IxviL,  S.  360.  1848;  also  the  Chemical  Gazette,  vol. 
vii.,  p.  11.1849. 

X  This  specimen  also  contains  minute  traces  of  the  hydruret  of  salicyle,  as  shown  by  the  action 
of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron,  as  well  as  of  ammonia. 
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As  the  aqtta  casiorei,  in  which  it  was  formed,  was  obtained  by  distillation,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  hydruret  of  salicyle  must  have  been  produced  from  some 
volatile  substance. 

Now  as  the  water  originally  contained  globules  of  okum  castorei^  which  have 
gradually  disappeared,  and  become  replaced  by  the  hydruret  of  salicyle,  this 
oil  would  seem  to  be  the  real  source  of  the  last  mentioned  substance. 

However  this  may  be,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  both  the  hydruret  of 
salicyle  and  carbolic  add  (which  Wohler  declares  to  be  identical  with  oleum 
castorei)  are  derived  from  salicine  (the  presence  of  which  in  castoreum  has  been 
before  stated.) 

As  the  beaver  feeds  on  the  bark  of  the  willow  and  poplar,  we  have  a  ready 
explanation  of  the  source  of  the  salicine. 

balicine  by  oxidation  readily  yields  hydruret  of  salicyle  (as  by  the  action  on 
it  of  a  mixture  of  chromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid).  When  it  is  swallowed 
it  suffers  oxidation,  and  is  excreted  in  the  form  of  hydruret  of  salicyle.  A  few^ 
days  ago  Professor  Liebig  informed  me  that  Chrysomela  Populi^  a  coleopterous 
insect  which  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  willow  and  poplar,  excretes  hydruret  of 
salicyle ;  and  if  allowed  to  crawl  over  paper  moistened  with  a  persalt  of  iron  it 
produces  a  violet-^coloured  stain.  In  the  human  subject,  also,  salicine  suffers  a 
similar  change,  and  is  converted  into  hydruret  of  salicyle,  which  passes  out  of 
the  system  in  the  urine,  in  which  fluid  it  may  be  detected  by  a  persalt  of  iron, 
which  strikes  a  violet  colour  with  it.  Laveran  and  Millon*  assert  that  salicylic 
acid  is  also  produced,  but  this  is  doubtful;  for  Wohler  and  Frerichsf  found 
that  hydruret  of  salicyle  did  not  become  changed  into  salicylic  acid  in  its. 
passage  through  the  system.  Hitherto,  I  believe,  that  carbolic  acid  has  not 
been  detected  in  the  urine  after  the  use  of  salicine ;  but  its  presence  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  as  it  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
alkaline  salicylates. 

But  to  return  to  the  origin  of  the  hydruret  of  salicyle  in  aqvxi  castorei.  It  by 
no  means  follows  that  it  should  be  derived  from  the  carbolic  acid,  but  more; 
probably  from  some  other  volatile  product  of  the  oxidation  of  salicine. 

As  carbolic  acid  is  a  constituent  of  castoreum,  and  as  it  is  a  powerful  agent 
on  the  animal  economy,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  one  of  the  active  principles  of 
castoreum.  Wohler  and  Frerichs  found  that  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  dogs,  to. 
which  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  diluted  with  water  were  administered,  con- 
stantly died  in  convulsions  in  the  course  of  one  quarter  of  an  hour;  but  no 
important  anatomical  lesion  was  discovered  in  the  bodies  after  death. 

As  castoreum  contains  but  very  minute  quantities  of  carbolic  acid,  it  is  obvious 
that  should  its  medicinal  activity  be  found  to  depend  on  the  latter,  a  cheap  and 
more  effective  substitute  for  castoreum  would  be  found  in  carbolic  acid  obtained 
from  coal  tar. 

And  here  I  may  observe  that  carbolic  acid  and  creosote  are  closely  related,  if. 
indeed  they  be  not  identical,  as  Laurent  and  some  other  Chemists  suspect. 

As  the  odour  of  hyraceum  closely  resembles  that  of  castoreum,  the  presence 
of  carbolic  acid  may  be  suspected,  but  no  evidence  of  its  presence  can  be  gained 
by  the  action  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  on  either  a  watery  infusion  of  hyra- 
ceum, or  on  the  distilled  water  of  tbis  substance. 


ON  CASSIA  FISTULA. 

BY  DB.  X.  I.ANDEREB, 

Hon.  Member  of  the  Pharmacentical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Athens,  Pharmacien  to  the  King  of  Greece,  &c. 

Fha&macologists  distinguish  the  following  varieties  of  the  drug  called  Cassia 
Fistula,  namely: 

•  Camptea  RenduSj  t.  xix.,  p.  347. 

t  Ann.  d.  Chem,  a.  Pharm.,  Bd.  Ixv.,  S.335.  1848.    Also  Chemical  Gazette,  vol  vi.,  p.  229. 
1848. 
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ON  THB  BLACK  RAIiSAM:  OF  PEBU. 

1.  CoMsa  Levaniica. 

2.  Casna  JEg^Uaca, 

3.  Cassia  occidentaMs. 

4.  Cassia  Jistukt  BrasiUensis  sen  Marylandica,  [?] 
ItespecUng  the  seeond  of  these,  Egyptian  Cassia  Fistnla,  I  have  receired 

some  particulars  not  wholly  without  interest,  which  I  will  ventiire  briefly  to 
detaiL 

Among  laxatiye  and  resolvent  medicines  none  is  more  frequently  employed 
m  the  East  than  Cassia  Fistula  administered  in  the  form  of  decoction,  or  as  an 
electuary  mixed  with  a  sweet  or  acidulous  beverage,  as  Bosa  or  Scherbet. 

The  use  of  Cassia  has  of  late  much  diminished  and  the  culture  of  the  trees  in 
Egypt  is  becoming  somewhat  neglected.  At  the  present  day  the  Cassiafistukiy 
Lm.  crows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aphti,  a  village  near  the  towns  of  Damation 
and  Feraskuri,  whidi  are  about  two  days  journey  from  Alexandria.  The  treea^ 
which  are  here  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  little  forest,  are  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  frequently  exceed  two  feet  in  circumference ;  their  age 
is  estimated  by  the  villagers  at  from  two  to  three  centuries.  In  January  and 
February  the  trees  flower ;  the  large  yellow  very  odorous  blossoms  are  em- 
ployed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  as  a  perAmie  for  the  clothes.  The 
collection  of  the  fruit  commences  in  June  and  lasts  till  August.^  Loaded  wi^ 
thousands  of  l<mg  pendulous  fruit  reaching  to  the  earth,  the  Casua  trees  at  this 
period  present  a  most  interesting  appearance,  reminding  one  by  their  pokdant 
Exraoches  of  the  weeping-willow.  Under  their  shade  the  Arab  protects  himself 
frt>m  the  burning  heat  of  the  sim,  and  there  also  seeks  shelter  at  night. 

The  quantity  of  Cassia  Fistula  carried  to  the  bazaars  of  Alexandria  and 
Cairo  amounts  to  500  quintals  r50,000  pounds  weight  per  annum^,  the  half  of 
which  is  consumed  in  Egypt,  the  remainder  being  exported  to  Constantinople, 
Marseilles,  Trieste  and  Odessa. 

The  Egjrptians  imagine  the  inmiature  fruit  superior  to  that  collected  when 
perfectly  ripe,*  and  by  the  dealers  the  smaller  poos  are  preferred. 

[There  is  some  ambi^ty  in  the  author's  enumeration  of  the  varieties  of 
Cassia  pods,  which  are  3ie  produce  of  two  distinct  species,  namely : — 

1.  Cassia  Jisttda,  Ilia,,  Catkartocarpus  Jistula,  TeTSoon,  The  poda  of  this 
^^es  may  be  distinguished  accordmg  to  their  place  of  srowth,  as  Cassia 
fistula  orientalis  and  Cassia  fistula  occidentalism  —  See  HiU's  History  of  the 
Materia  Medico^  London,  1751.  By  some  writers,  as  Fomet,  two  varieties  of 
Cassiafistula  orientalis  are  noticed,  namely.  Cassia  fistula  of  the  Levant,  and 
Cassia  fistula  of  Egypt. 

2.  Cassia  Brastliana,  Lam.  This  produces  the  horse  cassia  of  Jamaica. 
It  is  not  used  in  Europe. 

The  dried  leaves  of  Cassia  Mart/landica,  Linn.,  a  plant  of  the  United  States, 
are  there  employed  as  senna,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  pods  of  this  plant 
are  used  in  medicine. — ^En.] 


ON  THE  BLACK  BALSAM  OF  PERU. 

BT  DK.  THEOBOB  MABTIUS. 

Professor  in  the  Uniyeraity  of  Erlangen. 

(In  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Pereira\ 

Mr  VEBT  ESTEEMED  Friend. — ^I  havc  read  with  great  pleasure  your  inte- 
resting article  on  Black  Peruvian  Balsamf,  and  although  no  one  is  better  cir- 
cumstanced than  yourself,  both  by  your  extensive  connexions,  and  by  your 
residence  in  the  emporium  of  the  world,  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  on  subjects 
like  these,  yet  as  there  are  some  points  in  your  treatise  which  it  appears  to  me 
weU  deserve  further  investigation,  and  as  both  of  us  are  animated  with  the 

*  See  also  WoodTilk's  Medical  Botangf,  p.  450.--£i>. 

t  See  the  Pharm.  Jowm,  toL  x.,  pp.  230  and  280.— Ed.  Pharm,  Joum. 
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desire  of  elucidatiiig  the  truth,  I  do  not  hesitftte  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fitUowing  circiimBtaaces : 

The  method  of  obtaining  black  FernTian  balsam  has  alwa]rs  been  a  subject  of 
controversy.  When  my  late  friend  Stoltze,  published  in  the  year  isik,  his 
Treatise  on  the  Black  Peruvian  BaUam^  I  could  not  conyinoe  him  that  the 
balsam  is  obtained  by  a  sort  of  distiUaiio  per  discensuiny  and  not  by  decoction  or 
tqxmtaneous  exudation  as  he  stated.  I  find  my  opinion  corroborated  by  what  you 
state  in  your  article,  but  that  the  balsam  shomd,  by  bcnling  the  rags  in  water^ 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  thus  be  removed,  is  impossible,  for  it  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  from  1.150  to  1.160,  and  cannot,  therefore,  float  on  water  by  boiling. 
If  a  solution  of  conomon  salt,  that  is  to  sa^,  a  liquid  of  a  greater  ^>ec.  grav. 
were  employed,  the  balsam  would  then  certaiiily  float,  but  at  the  same  time  its 
agreeable  odour  would  probably  disappear,  in  consequence  of  the  hish  tern* 
perature  required  for  boiling  the  saline  sc^uticm.  As  moreover,  the  cinnamic 
acid  contained  in  the  black  balsam  is  soluble  in  water,  the  greater  poiidon  of 
this  acid  would  be  given  out  to  the  liquid  employed  for  the  exhaustion  of  the 
rags.  I  must  confess,  that  now  and  then,  single  drops  of  water,  and  sometimes 
even  entire  layers  of  water,  as  thick  as  the  back  of  a  knife,  were  supernatant  in 
the  Hn  hoxesj  m  which  formerly  the  black  Peruvian  balsam  was  exported;  but  this 
trifling  portion  of  water  I  have  always  considered  to  be  the  product  of  distiUaiio 
per  desdnswny  and  have  never  found  in  it  by  evaporation,  anything  but  dnnamic 
acid  (formerly  regarded  as  benzoic  acid).  Mc»reover,  whence  arises  in  many  of 
the  tin  boxes  the  sediment  of  several  fingers' height  found  in  them  after  remain- 
ing at  rest  ?  Furthermore,  what  is  the  reason  that  the  tinctura  balsami  Peruviatd 
is  sometimes  of  a  lighter,  and  sometimes  of  a  darker  wine-yellow  colour, 
according  as  it  is  pr^ared  from  a  lighter  or  darker  coloured  balsam  ?  I  think 
this  originates  from  the  higher  or  lower  degree  of  heat  employed  in  the  disiiUatio 
per  descensum.  I  must  also  observe,  that  several  years  ago,  a  tort  of  black 
Peruvian  balsam  was  in  the  market,  which,  on  runnmg  down  the  glass,  appeared 
of  a  redc^-brown  colour,  was  more  fluid,  and  yielded,  even  alter  continued 
standing,  a  proportionately  very  insignificant  sediment.  All  this  tends  to  show, 
that  besides  tibe  various  kinds  of  Myrospermum  used  for  yielding  the  balsam, 
the  h^her  or  lower  desree  of  heat  employed  in  its  preparation,  must  contribute 
to  vary  the  quaHty  of  me  balsam  obtamed. 

StoUze  says  in  lus  article  (BerUnisches  Jahrbuch,  25  Jahrgans,  AbtheiL  2, 
p.  25),  that  he  has  never  observed  in  his  operations  the  products  of  a  descending 
distillation,  but  there  is  a  sreat  diflerence  between  sucn  a  process  and  a  gentle 
distHlatioper  descensum.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  plants  which 
yield  the  black  Peruvian  balsam,  gtow  in  a  countir  which  is  in  the  highest 
d^ree  favourable  to  the  exudation  of  resinous  juices  from  vegetables.  Besides, 
the  fonnation  of  clonamic  acid  takes  place,  as  it  appears,  only  by  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  or  by  an  increased  temperature.  How  do  you  account  for  the  pre- 
sence of  this  acid  in  the  balsam,  and  that  in  such  large  proportion  ? 

As  it  is  my  great  desire  to  have  all  these  matters  explained,  I  applied  to 
Bordeaux,  which  town  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  black  Peruvian  balsam; 
and  the  following  is  the  answer  of  my  friend,  dated  July  the  27th  :— 

'^Balsamum  Peruvianum  nigrum  is  generally  exported  from  S(Hisonate  and 
Ajacutla  (Central  America)  in  jars,  and  is  mostly  transferred  in  Europe  into  tin* 
boxes,  when  it  is  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  water,  mucilage,  and  salt,  which  I 
generally  effect  in  a  bathing-tub.  For  some  time  past  the  English  have  began  to' 
take  possession  of  this  article,  and  import  it  from  the  eastern  part  of  Central 
America,  by  way  of  Belise  or  Greytown.  One  of  our  captains,  who  formerly  im- 
ported 200  jars  of  balsam,  saw  them  being  filled,  and  was  not  a  little  astonished  on 
finding  here  that  water  had  separated  during  the  voyage.  In  a  fresh  state  the 
balsam  is  more  greenish  and  more  fluid  than  after  having  been  kept  for  some  time, 
when  it  flows  wi3i  a  golden  brown  colour,  and  runs  down  the  glass  with  a  reddish 
colour.  White  Peruvian  balsam  I  have  never  seen;  but  I  saw  the  firuit-capsules  of 
the  Peruvian  balsam-tree,  which  were  very  resinous,  and  might,  perhaps,  yield  a 
white  or  pale  elemi-yeUow  eokiured  balsam.**    Thus  far  my  fHend. 
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Prom  his  communication  it  appears, 

1 .  That  black  Feruvian  balsam  sold  retail,  has  already  undergone  a  purification^ 

2.  That  the  Peruvian  balsam,  as  imported  from  America,  contains  water, 
mucilage,  and  salt ;  and 

3.  lliat  the  balsam  in  a  fresh  state  is  not  only  more  fluid,  but  likewise 
possesses  a  greenish  colour. 

But  at  the  same  time,  all  that  I  have  now  stated  about  this  subject  tends  to 
show  that  we  are  not  yet  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  method  of  obtaining  the 
balsamum  Peruvianum  nigrum.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  find  that  my  observa-. 
tions  have  been  the  cause  of  further  investigation  on  this  subject. 

I  take  at  the  same  time  the  liberty  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in 
the  work  of  Hayne  (volume  xv.  ?)  there  are  two  figures  of  Myroxylon,  of  which 
one  differs  from  the  plant  which  you  had  the  kindness  to  show  me. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Dr.  Theobob  Mabtius. 
London^  3rd  October,  1851,  27,  Trinity  Square,  Tower  Hill, 


(dr.  peeeiea's  eeplt). 

Finshury  Square,  October  25,  1851. 

Mr  deae  De.  Maetius.  —  Your  remarks  respecting  the  relative  specific 
gravity  of  the  balsam  of  Peru  and  water,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  that 
the  balsam  should  float  on  the  water,  are  quite  correct ;  and  I  nave  no  doubt 
that  the  statement  should  be  reversed,  and  that  the  water  floats  on,  and  there- 
fore, must  be  skimmed  off*  the  balsam.  Indeed,  within  the  last  few  days,  Mr. 
Skinner  has  shown  me  a  paper  written  in  Spanish,  on  the  dictation  of  a  native 
Indian,  in  which  it  is  so  stated. 

That  heat  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  balsam  is  stated  in  Mr.  Klee's 
letter  appended  to  my  former  paper.  But  this  gentleman  merely  says  that  the 
natives  "  bum  the  outside  [of  the  bark  of  the  tree]  slightly."  This  scarcely 
amounts  to  a  "  disdllatio  per  descensum,^'*  Mr.  Skinner,  however,  tells  me  that 
when  he  was  in  Guatimala,  he  was  informed  that  the  balsam  was  obtained  thus : 
A  fire  was  made  around,  but  at  some  little  distance  from  the  balsam  tree.  The 
bark  was  then  cut,  and  a  stick  was  slipped  in  between  the  bark  of  the  tree  and 
the  wood,  80  as  to  partially  separate  tnese  two  parts  of  the  stem  from  each 
other.  By  working  the  stick  about,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  pump-handle, 
the  balsam,  aided  by  the  heat,  exuded,  and  was  absorbed  by  rags. 

The  pale  wine-yellow  coloured  balsam  of  Peru,  as  well  as  the  greenish 
balsam,  alluded  to  in  your  letter,  I  am  unacquainted  with. 

The  turbid  aqueous  liquid  which  you  and  I,  in  company  with  Mr.  Skinner, 
obtained  at  the  London  Docks,  and  which  we  were  told  nad  been  drawn  from  a 
jar  containing  balsam  of  Peru,  has,  I  find,  an  agreeable  balsamic  odour,  an  acrid 
balsamic  taste,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  1.020  at  64°  Fahr.  This  greater  density 
than  water  can  be  owing  in  a  very  minute  degree  only,  if  at  all,  to  the  presence  of 
common  salt;  for,  although  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
liquid  becomes  very  turbid  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  white  precipitate,  yet  as 
nitric  acid  dissolves  this  precipitate  and  renders  the  solution  clearer  than  it  waa 
before  the  addition  of  the  nitrate,  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  minute  portion  only 
of  any  chloride  can  be  present.  The  liquid  reddens  blue  litmus  paper,  owing, 
doubtless,  to  the  presence  of  cinnamic  acid. 

The  only  purification  to  which  balsam  of  Peru  is  subjected  in  England  is  one 
of  a  mechanical  kind,  that  is,  by  standing  the  balsam  is  allowed  to  separate  from 
the  water  and  any  other  impurities,  and  is  then  drawn  off. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Dr.  Martins, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Jonathan  Pebeiea. 

Dr,  Theodor  Martins,  Professor  in  the  University  o/Erlangen. 
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P.S.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Skinner  for  the  following  note  respecting  the 
extraction  of  balsam  of  Peru. 

Mr.  Saravia,  of  Sonsonate,  having  been  requested  to  question  the  Indians  respect- 
ing the  production  of  balsam,  replied,  under  date  November  25,  1849: — 

'*  The  manner  used  to  extract  the  balsam  from  the  trees,  is  to  make  several  in- 
cisions in  the  tree,  over  which  they  place  pieces  of  old  cloth  or  rags,  which  absorb 
the  juice,  which  when  they  observe  to  be  well  soaked,  they  put  in  water  to  boil, 
imtil  the  rags  have  discharged  the  greatest  part  of  the  balsam  which  they  had 
imbibed.  They  then  allow  it  to  settle  sufficiently  until  the  water  rises,  leaving  the 
balsam  at  the  bottom ;  they  pour  off  with  care  the  water,  afterwards  filling 
^iecomates*  (gourds)  with  the  balsam,  although  it  is  not  now  very  pure.  The  rags 
are  then  put  into  *  redes*  (little  bags  of  cords),  which  when  strongly  twisted  wring 
any  remaining  balsam  out  of  them  into  the  *  tecomatesJ  When  we  purchase  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  clean  it  again,  because  it  still  contains  water  and  other  impurities,  which 
some  Indians  will  mix  with  it  to  gain  greater  weight,  and  which  some  practise.  I 
have  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  branches,  and  seeds  ready  to  send  off  for  you,  but  it  is 
not  now  flowering  season,  and  you  must  wait  another  occasion. 

**  The  drawing  you  ask  for  is  very  difficult,  because  the  Indians  would  not  allow  it. 
They  are  very  subtle  and  wanting  confidence,  and  would  believe  us  engaged  in  some- 
thing which  might  be  prejudicial  to  them ;  besides,  I  know  no  one  capable  who  could 
go  to  the  villages  of  the  coast  and  do  it. 

"  The  white  balsam  is  not  known  here,  and  the  only  one  known  here  is  one  which 
the  Indians  make,  by  breaking  the  seeds,  and  collecting  one  or  two  drops  which 
they  find  within,  and' to  which  they  give  the  name  oihahamo  virgen;  its  colour  is  that 
of  French  olive  oily  all  the  virtue  of  this  you  have  in  the  balsamito." 
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The  India  section  of  the  Great  Exhibition  contained  a  most  complete  col- 
lection of  specimens,  drawings,  and  implements,  illustrative  of  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  Patna  opium.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  description  of 
the  processes  accompanied  the  illustrations ;  and,  therefore,  to  explain  the  figures 
which  we  have  had  engraved  from  some  of  the  drawings,  we  have  been  owiged 
to  obtain  our  information  from  various  sources. 

The  drawings  which  were  sent  over  were  fifteen  in  number.  Several  of  them, 
however,  rather  illustrate  the  general  processes  of  agriculture  followed  in  India, 
than  anything  peculiar  to  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy.  Of  these,  therefore, 
we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  have  cojjies  made. 

Our  first  cut  represents  a  native  engaged  in  thinning  and  weeding  the  poppy 
plants.  "  Hie  poppy,"  says  Mr.  W.  B.  Johnson,  "  requires  a  good,  rich,  dark 
soil,  well  prepared  with  manure,  and  divided  off  into  small  oblong  plots,  of  about 
six  by  four  feet,  for  the  convenience  of  weeding  and  patching.  The  sowings 
commence  early  in  November.  The  day  the  seed  is  sown,  the  land  is  w3l 
watered ;  on  the  next  day,  the  ryot  breaks  all  the  lumps  with  his  khoorpu.  The 
plant  soon  shoots  up,  and  when  about  six  inches  high,  it  is  thinned  and  weeded  ; 
it  is  kept  well  watered,  until  the  capsules  are  nearly  ripe,  and  the  petals  falling 
off;  it  then  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  weather;  if  mild,  the  irrigation  is 
continued ;  if  strong  winds,  it  is  discontinued,  for  fear  of  being  blown  off." 

"  The  poppy,"  says  Mr.  Impey,  "  takes  three  months  and  a  half  to  arrive 
at  perfection,  at  least  to  the  transitory  and  half-ripe  state,  between  the  fall  of 
the  petal  and  the  dehiscing  of  the  pericarp,  which  is  the  period  most  favourable 
to  the  extraction  of  the  juice,  and  it  grows  to  the  height  of  four  feet  and 
upwards,  when  well  attended  to.  Its  ereot  stem  is  divided  into  from  four  to 
fourteen  branches,  which  strike  off  at  various  heights,  the  lowest  usually  two 
and  a  half  feet  from  the  sround.  The  capside  in  a  full  grown  state,  measures 
frequently  three  and  a  half  inches  long  by  two  in  diameter." 
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Fie.  1. 


A  Native  engaged  in  Weeding  the  Poppy  PJantt. 
2.  Our  second  cut  represents  a  native  woman  pulling  off  the  poppy  petals, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  leaves  for  the  envelope  of  &e  opium  for  the  China 
market.    Each  cake  or  ball  of  opium  consumes  nve  chittacks*  of  these  leaves. 

Fia.  2. 


A  NoHve  Woman  gathering  the  Poppy  Petals. 

Speaking  of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  Malwa,  Mr.  Lnpey  says : — 

«  The  petals  and  leaves,  which  are  in  other  districts  kept  to  form  the  covering  for 
the  cakes,  are  permitted  to  fall  off,  and  not  applied  to  any  purpose,  nor  even  sold  by 
the  ryot ;  but  poor  people  gather  them,  and  when  a  suflftcient  quantity  is  collected 
and  pounded,  dispose  of  them  to  the  Buniahs  and  opium-dealers  (at  rupees  6  per 
maund)  who  require  them  for  packing  and  wrapping  the  cakes." 

♦  A  chittack,  or  chitak,  is  equal  to  1  oz.  17  dwts.  12  grs.  English  troy  weight. 
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8.  The  next  operatioii  is  that  of  tapping  or  bleedins  the  poppy  capeules. 
Tliis  is  effected  hj  making  a  seij^  of  parSlel  woonds  m  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  capsule  ymk  the  instrument  called  a  nu^tur  (fig.  3,  a  and  &).  This 
consists  of  several  (three,  four,  or  five)  heartshaped  lancets  or  blades,  tied 
together  with  some  cotton  thread. 

Our  third  cut  represents  two  poppy  heads  of  the  natural  size,  with  two 
wuihiurs  <nr  incising  instruments.  It  wHl  be  perceived  that  the  nu^tur  marked 
0,  consistB  of  three  lancets>  while  the  nushtur  marked  i,  is  composed  of  four 

FiG.S. 


I^gfm  Sead$  mtd  Nurikftm  (mtxxnl  sige). 
The  Poppy  Hn&  hsri  been  sonified  or  wouoded  in  parallel  lines. 

lancets,  in  both  cases  bound  togetiber  by  cotton.  Mr.  Johnson  says,  that  the 
woimds  ought  to  be  made  diagonally,  to  prerent  the  juice  falling  off  in  the  night, 
when  the  dews  are  heavy;  and  Mr.  In^iey  states  that  in  Bengal  they  are  made 
so.  But  in  the  two  poppy  heads  represented  in  our  cut,  which  was  made  from 
specimens  sent  over  for  the  Exhibition,  the  incisions  have  been  made  per- 
pendicidarly. 

Speaking  of  the  nushtur,  Mr.  Impey  states,  that  so  much  only  of  the  points 
is  allowed  to  protrude 

*'as  is  actually  necessary,  so  that  no  discretion  or  latitude  in  manipulation  is 
left  to  the  labourer;  the  l^gth  of  the  point  which  protrudes  externally  is  one-twelfth 
of  an  iDcb,  and  the  distance  between  each  blade  one-eighth.  The  area  of  the  beegah 
is  at  this  time  imaginarily  divided  into  three  or  four  compartments,  aud  the  labour 
apportioned  accordingly,  the  different  processes  of  bleeding  or  gathering  the  juice 
gomg  on  separately  in  each,  when  the  previous  one  has  been  finished ;  three  men  are 
employed,  and  in  this  way  each  plot  is  bled  every  three  or  four'days ;  twelve  days 
are  required  to  complete  it,  so  that  each  capsule  becomes  wounded  three,  and  occa- 
sionally four  and  six  times,  if  the  heads  are  large,  but  this  is  not  of  frequent  occurs 
rence. 
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**The  mode  of  wounding  the  capsule  is  as  foUows^being  depressed  and  held 
almost  horizontally  to  admit  of  greater  facility  and  steadiness  in  cutting,  the  incisions 
are  made  longitudinally  and  from  below  upwards,  about  3  p.  m^  or  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  and  after  the  collections  from  former  incisions  haye  terminated.  A 
smsdl  quantity  of  white  milky  juice  exudes  almost  immediately  upon  the  incision 
being  made,  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  on  the  surface  of  which  after  a  short  time  a 
slight  pellicle  forms  by  the  power  of  the  solar  rays,  which  is  the  result  designed  in 
doing  it  at  this  hour.  By  the  continued  force  of  the  same  influence,  a  greater  degree 
of  evaporation  and  inspissation  takes  place  (but  not  sufficiently  to  close  the  orifices 
of  the  wounds),  which  preyents  the  juice  falling  off  the  capsule,  although,  when  the 
night  dews  are  heayy,  or  the  juice  very  plentiful,  this  cannot  altogether  be  avoided. 
The  greatest  exudation  occurs  in  the  night  time,  from  the  dew  washing  and  clearing 
the  incisions  and  favouring  the  escape  of  the  juice. 

**  During  the  night  the  juice  continues  to  ooze  out  gradually,  and  in  the  morning 
it  is  fit  for  removal. 

"By  this  time  it  has  altered  its  appearance.  Instead  of  the  white  milky  character 
which  it  had  before,  it  has  assumed  a  thick  gummy  consistence,  and  exhales  a 
powerfully  narcotic  smell;  it  is  much  darker,  of  a  light  drab  colour,  and  streaked 
with  deeper  shades  of  the  same  and  red  and  black  striae,  the  latter  known  as  pcisewd, 
a  term,  as  the  meaning  implies,  perspiration  or  exudation,  literally  applicable  to  the 
whole  mass,  but  used  to  denote  this  especial  appearance.  The  nature  of  the  juice  is 
perhaps  best  understood  by  the  native  name  applied  to  it  in  Central  India,  viz., 
Anglice,  slime." 

4.  Our  fourth  cut  represents  the  natives  engaged  in  scraping  off  the  exuded 

juice. 

Fm.  4. 


Natives  engaged  in  Scraping  off  the  Exuded  Juice. 

** Scraping,  the  next  process,"  says  Mr.  Impey,  "is  commenced  on  the  following 
morning  at  sunrise,  and  executed  with  rude  blunt  iron  scrapers,  resembling  a 
cleaver  in  miniature.  A  small  piece  of  cotton  soaked  in  linseed  oil  is  stuck  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  blade,  and  both  the  thumb  and  edge  of  the  scraper  are  occasionally 
smeared  witii  it,  to  guard  against  the  glutinous  effects  of  the  juice,  which  would 
otherwise  adhere  strongly  to  the  fingers.  Towards  the  point  of  the  scraper,  the 
most  pure  juice  is  gathered,  for  there  the  first  scrape  is  made ;  the  second  is  done 
more  with  the  beel  of  the  instrument  near  the  handle,  and  the  juice  is  much  lighter 
in  colour.  It  is  in*  this  act  the  first  sophistication  occurs,  the  scraper  being  carried 
heavily  over  the  capsules,  taking  with  it  a  considerable  part  of  the  beard  or 
pubescence. 

"The  manner  in  which  scraping  is  performed,  is  by  grasping  the  capsule  between 
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the  thumb  and  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand,  inclining  it  gently  as  in  bleeding ;  the 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  being  then  placed  on  the  top  of  it,  the  scraper  is  drawn 
briskly  upwards,  almost  simihi^  to  the  making  of  a  pen.  This  is  repeated  twice  ; 
every  head  is  of  course  submitted  to  the  process,  and  each  is  considered  to  yield  in 
toto  a  masha*s  weight  of  juice,  which  is  equiralent  to  about  ]  5  grains  troy.  In  fUll- 
grown  fruitful  fields,  each  man  will  collect  upwards  of  half  a  pound  of  chick  per  day, 
at  least,  by  10  a.  h.,  by  which  time  this  part  of  the  work  is  over." 

Dr.  Butter,  in  his  account  of  the  preparation  of  opium  for  the  China  market, 
observes,  that 

"The  goodness  of  the  soil,  and  the  management  of  the  irr^ation,  are  circum- 
stances which  iwwerfully  affect  the  strength  of  the  juice  at  the  time  of  its  collection: 
but  a  third  agent,  still  less  amenable  than  these  to  control,  now  comes  into  play,  the 
precipitation  of  dew  on  the  surface  of  the  capsule.  When  a  current  of  wind,  or  a 
cloudy  sky,  prevents  the  formation  of  dew,  it  is  found  that  the  scarifications  made 
in  the  capsule  about  the  middle  of  the  preceding  day  are  sealed  up  by  the  slight 
oozing  of  juice,  which  had  immediately  followed  the  incisions ;  and  the  quantity 
of  opium  obtained  is  small.  When,  again,  the  dew  is  abundant,  it  washes  open  the 
wounds  in  the  capsule,  and  thus  facilitates  the  fiow  of  the  milk,  which  in  heavy  dews 
is  apt  to  drop  off  the  capsule  entirely  and  be  wasted.  But  when  the  dew  is  in 
moderate  quantity,  it  allows  the  milk  to  thicken  by  evaporation,  and  to  collect  in 
irregular  tiers  (averaging  one  grain  of  solid  opium  from  each  quadruple  incision), 
which,  on  examination,  will  be  found  to  have  a  greater  consistency,  and  a  *  rose-red ' 
(Werner)  colour  towards  the  external  surface,  while  the  interior  is  semi-fluid,  and 
of  a  *  reddish-white*  colour.  This  inequality  of  consistence  constitutes  the  grain  of 
raw  opium,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter. 

"  In  the  collection  of  these  drops  of  haJf-dried  juice,  it  is  very  apt  to  get  mixed 
with  the  dew,  which,  in  the  earlier  hours  of  collection,  continue  to  besprinkle  the 
capsules,  and  which  here  does  a  double  mischief— first,  by  retarding  the  inspissation 
of  the  general  mass  of  the  juice ;  and,  secondly,  by  separating  its  two  most  remark- 
able constituent  parts— that  which  is  soluble,  and  that  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 
So  little  aware,  or  so  reckless,  even  under  the  most  favourable  construction  of  their 
conduct,  are  the  koMs  of  the  injury  thus  caused  by  the  dew,  that  many  of  them 
are  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  washing  their  scrapers  with  water,  and  of  adding  the 
washings  to  the  collection  of  the  morning.  In  Malwa  od  is  used  for  this  purpose,  to 
the  irremediable  injury  of  the  flavour  of  the  opium.  On  examining  the  juice  thus 
mixed  with  water,  it  will  be  found  that  it  has  separated,  as  above-mentioned,  into 
two  portions,  a  fluid  and  a  more  consistent ;  the  latter  containing  the  most  of  the 
resin,  gluten,  caoutchouc,  and  other  less  soluble  constituents  of  opium,  with  part  of 
the  super-meconiate  of  morphia;  and  the  former  containing  the  gum,-  some  resin, 
and  much  of  the  super-meconiate  of  morphia,  and  much  of  the  colouring  principle, 
which,  though  pale  at  first,  is  rapidly  afiected  by  light,  and  acquires  a  very  deep 
'  reddish  or  blackish  brown' colour.  Many  hohis  are  in  the  habit  of  draining  off 
this  fluid  portion  into  a  separate  vessel,  and  of  bringing  it  under  the  name  of  pasewa, 
for  sale,  at  half  the  price  of  opium,  to  the  Benares  agency,  where  it  is  used  as  lewd 
(paste  for  the  petal  envelopes  of  the  cakes.)  Others,  after  allowing  the  soluble 
principles  to  become  thus  changed  into  an  acescent,  blackened,  sluggish  fluid,  mix  it 
up  with  the  more  consistent  part  of  their  opium,  and  bring  the  whole  for  sale  in  this 
mixed  state  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  they  are  subjected  to  a  penalty, 
called  battd  upon  pasewd,  and  regulated  by  the  estimate  of  the  opium  examiner,  of 
the  quantity  of  pasiwd  contained.  This  penalty  is  the  only  emcient  check  upon 
this  most  pernicious  practice  of  the  kohis :  for  on  the  generality  of  the  gomdahtaa  it 
is  difficult  to  impress  the  necessity  of  their  looking  after  the  koiria  during  the 
collecting  season." 

Mr.  Impey,  alluding  to  the  practice  in  Malwa,  says  : 

When  the  capsules  crack  and  turn  brown  they  are  pulled  off  the  stalks,  and  the 
seed  shaken  out ;  the  heads  are  then  thrown  away.  In  poor  districts,  where  the 
people  caunot  afford  the  indulgence  and  luxury  of  opium  for  smoking  and  chewing, 
the  poppy  heads  are  made  into  a  decoction,  and  the  liquid  drank  in  its  stead. 
This  liquid,  from  the  Persian  name  of  the  capsule,  is  termed  '  Post.'  But  another 
and  more  useful  application  of  the  capsules  is  also  exercised — they  are  groimd  into 
fine  powder,  and,  like  the  leaves,  sold  under  the  name  of  boo9a  to  the  retailers, 
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and  sprinkled  over  the  buttees  of  opium,  both  to  preyent  their  adhesion  and  form  a 
covering  for  them. 

"  The  seeds  are  a  very  useful  part  of  the  plant,  and  yery  identifuL  "From  two  to 
five  maunds  are  procurable  from  a  beegah,  which  obtains  ready  sale  at  12  to  16 
seers  for  a  rupee ;  a  yery  small  quantity  being  required  for  seed,  the  rest  is  conyerted 
into  oil,  which,  according  to  the  native  mode  of  expression,  gives  one-third  in  weight. 
According  to  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  it  yields  56  per  100;  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
dear,  bums  well,  but  is  not  adapted  for  lamps  on  account  of  the  smoke  and  smell 
which  it  gives  out.  The  oil  is  very  cheap,  selling  at  8  seers  per  rupee,  and  the 
refuse  is  an  extremely  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  for  cows,  termed  here  Khari,  it 
sells  at  the  low  rate  of  8  annas  per  maund.  Lastly,  the  stfdks,  which  might  be  made 
use  of  for  fire-wood,  are  left  in  the  ground  untouched  and  unheeded." 

5.  The  juice  which  is  scraped  off  the  poppy  heads,  is  coUected  in  shallow 
earthen  pans,  and  is  removed  in  these  from  the  fields. 

Pig.  5. 


A  Native  carrying  the  Opium  from  the  Fields  in  which  it  has  been  collected. 

Our  fifth  cut  represents  a  native  engaged  in  this  operation. 

6.  Our  sixth  cut  represents  two  natives  engaged  in  manipulating  the  opium, 
with  a  view  to  its  introduction  into  the  earthen- vessels  or  bottles. 

Fig  6. 


Natives  manipulating  the  Opiums 
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Several  of  these  earthen- vessels  (called  guwldhs)  are  figured.  The  lower  half 
of  each  is  surrounded  with  wicker-work  to  protect  the  vessels.  The  native 
dealers  judge  of  the  consistence  of  the  opium  by  the  feel.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy 
says  that  the  opium  brought  to  the  factories  contains  from  64  to  68  per  cent,  of 
solid  matter,  but  that  by  evaporation,  it  reaches  the  consistence  of  70,  the 
standard  of  the  factory  for  the  Chinese  unFe^anent 

7.  We  have  already  alluded  to  tile  lewd- or  paste  for  uniting  the  poppy  petals 
so  as  to  form  the  shells  or  envelopes  of  the  spherical  cakes  or  balls  of'opium. 
Our  seventh  cut  represents  a  native  engaged  m  preparing  the  balls. 

Biff,  r* 


A  Native  engaged  in  &le  Matmfacture  of  BaU  Opium. 

Dr.  Butter  observes,  that, 

'^  in  the  Benares  shells,  the  liwd  remains  visibly  mterstratified  with  the  x>etals, 
dark-coloured  and  tenacious  ;  while  in  the  Behdr,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  absorbed 
by  the  petals,  which  are  apparently  in  intimate  contact  with  each  other,  and  is  not 
to  be  distinguished  feom  them*" 

He  further  observes,  that 

^'  any  strong  cheap  mucilage  or  fEtrinaceous  paste,  or  perhaps  some  indigenous  imi- 
tation of  bird-lime,  would  answer  for  the  inner  jioTtion  of  tfa^  shell ;  and  an  exterior 
coating  of  a  resinous,  waxy,  or  oily  natuze,  imp^vious  to  water,  would  defend  this 
from  the  moisture  of  the  air.*' 

In  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  cakes,  he  says  :— 

"  The  shape  ought  to  be  as  nearly  spherical  as  possible— that  being  the  geometri- 
cal form  which,  under  the  smallest  surface,  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  matter, 
and  which,  consequently,  affords  the  least  scope  for  the  extrication  of  air,  and 
ultimate  injury  to  the  uiape.of  the  cake  when  that  air  escapes.  Greater  attention 
to  boring  the  earthen  ciws,  in  which  the  cakes  are  dried,  pcr/Jfc^/y  hemispherical, 
instead  of  parabolical  aAthey  now  are,  would  contribute  to  the  desired  sphericity'.' 

8.  Our  last  cut  represents  a  section  of  an  opium  store^  with  the  balls  of  opium 
contained  in  their  earthen  cups. 

p  2 
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CULTIVATION  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  PATNA  OPIUM. 

Fl&.  8. 


Opium  Store. 
We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  the  manufacture  of  Fatna  opium,  with  the 
following  extract  from  Mr.  Johnson's  paper : — 

<'  A  biggah  of  good  land  requires  about  3  seers  of  'seed,  if  not  required  to  be 
resown,  and  yields  to  the  ryot  15  seers  of  opium.  At  the  present  price  paid  for  it 
by  the  H.  C.  Co.*s  Rs.  3/10,  this  gives  Co.'s  Rs.  4/56.  Five  maunds  of  seed  at  the 
average  bazar  rate  of  25  seers  per  rupee,  bring  eight  rupees.  The  leaves  are  also 
bought  for  filling  up  the  boxes  (or  rather  chests),  in  packing,  at  4  annas  per  maund, 
and  are  called  trash  ovpate.  The  petals  are  formed  into  masses  and  paid  for  at  first 
quality  10  Rs.  per  maund  ;  second  ditto  at  7  rupees  ;  third  ditto  at  5  rupees ; 
produce  say  15  rupees;  so  that  the  total  value  of  a  good  biggah  of  opium  land  is 
Ck>.*s  Rs.  80,  with  the  stalks  for  fire-wood,  exclusive  of  other  crops  in  the  year. 

The  quantity  of  opium  paid  for  fi:om  each  district  last  year  is  as  follows,  viz. :  — 

Factory  Maunds. 

Tirhoot 3507  13  15j 

Sarun 5197  37  15* 

Champarun  •...  3931  26  111 

Sbahabad 3881  24     ij 

Behar 2610  13  lo| 

Patna 2400  36  60 

Bhauglepore 218  23  12| 

Mongbyr  812  12    .5* 

Pumeah    360  20    5| 

Total,  at  80  tola  weight  and  70  lowest  consistence...  22,922    9    3^^" 
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TINCTURA  HYRACEI. 

BY  DR.  THEODOB  MABTIUS. 

In  Dr.  Ludwig  Fikentscher's  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  Hyraceum,  a  formula 
is  ^ven  hj  Professor  Martins  for  the  preparation  of  a  tincture  of  hyraceum. 
It  IS  stated  to  be  the  result  of  numerous  experiments  made  to  determine  the 
solubility  of  h^aceum  and  the  extractibility  of  its  resinous  constituent.  He 
ultimately  decided^  that  an  aqueous-spirituous  tincture  would  be  the  most 
suitable  and  agreeable  form ;  and  the  following  is  the  formula  which  he  has 
published: — 

R    Hyracei  Contusi,  ^iij* 
digere  calore  24—^0°  R.  [=86°—99°.5  F.]  cum 

Aq.  Destillat.  ^xviij. 
per  dies  octo,  saepius  conquassando.    Filtra  et  solutioni  adde 

Aq.  Destillat.  q.  s.  ut  pondils  sit  Jxxj.    Adde 
Alcohol  Vini  (32°  Beck.)  [=sp.  gr.  0.843]  Jiij. 
M.  filtra.  S.  Tinctura  Hyracei  Martii 

The  dose  at  first  is  twenty  drops  three  times,  which  may  be  increased  to  a 
tea-spoonfiil. 

HYRACEUM. 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  (pp.  119, 558,  and  559)  we 
published  several  papers  on  this  newly  introduced  drug,  and  we  propose,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  additional  information  respecting 
this  substance,  specimens  of  which  were  shown  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
section  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 

Reichel*  has  made  an  analysis  of  hyraceum,  and  found  in  100  parts  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients : — 


Thick  yellow  volatile  oil  0.666 

Yellow  fat   0.250 

Castorin  0.166 

Ammonia    1.666 

Urea 2.173 

Albumen... 0.083 

Uric  acid 0.833 

Benzoic  acid   1.500 

Hippuric  acid 3.166 

Resin  (benzoic  kind) 1.750 

Extractive  ( bitter,  brown)   22.500 

Melanicacid   4.166 


Brought  forward 38.919 

Lime    2.816 

Magnesia 2.600 

Potash .22.600 

Soda 15.433 

Sulphuric  acid    0.500 

Hydrochloric  acid 1.316 

Silica  (or  sand)  1.250 

Moisture 5.333 

Hairs  and  fibres  (intermixed)  ...  0.355 
Carbonic  acid  and  loss 8.978 

100.000 
Carried  forward S8.919 

It  wiU  be  observed  here,  that  Reichel  found  the  constituents  of  urine  iu 
hyraceum. 

More  recently.  Dr.  Fikentscher  j-  has  examined  hyraceum,  and  found  in  100 
parts: 

Matter  soluble  in  ether    11.5 

Matter  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine 38.0 

Matter  insoluble  in  both 19.1 

Inorganic  salts 31.4 

100.0 
He  could  not  detect  urea,  uric  acid,  hippuric  acid,  benzoic  acid,  or  carbolic 
acid.     He  concludes,  therefore,  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 

•  Pharm.  CerUralBlaM  for  1849,  page  670. 

t  Das  Hyraceum  in  historHscher,  chemischer,  pharmaceutischer  und  ikerapeutischer  Ber- 
ziehung,  Inaugural-Abhandlung  der  Medicinischen  Facultat  in  Erkngen  vorgelegt  von  Dr. 
Ludwig  Fikentscher.    Erlangen,  1851. 
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hyraceum  can  be  solidified  urine^  and  that  combining  his  chemical  results 
with  the  microscopic  examination  of  hyraceum,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  this 
substance  is  intermixed  with  the  excrement  of  an  herbivorous  animal. 

We  have  before  stated  {PharmaceuticdL  Journal^  yol.  x.,  p.  5^9)  that  the  excre- 
ment of  the  Hyrax  Capensis  has  not  the  odour,  or,  we  may  add,  the  appearance 
of  hyraceum. 

ESSENCE  OF  JARGONELLE  PEAR. 

The  liquid  sold  under  this  name,  and  which  has  been  for  some  time  in  use  by 
confectioners,  is  the  acetate  of  the  oxide  of  amyle. 

It  is  prepared  with  great  facility  by  submitting  to  distillation  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  amylic  alcohol  (better  known  by  the  name  of  oil  of  grain),  two  parts 
of  acetate  of  potash,  and  one  part  of  oil  of  yitriol.  The  distilled  liquid  is  to  be 
washed  with  alkaline  water,  dehydrated  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  afterwards 
rectified  by  distillation  from  protoxide  of  lead. 

Its  properties  are  thus  stated  by  Dumas  :*— In  the  state  of  purity  it  is  a 
colourless,  very  limpid,  volatile  liquor,  which  boils  at  2^5  7°  F.  It  possesses  an 
SBthereal  aromatic  odour,  somewhat  resembling  acetic  ether ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  less 
than  that  of  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  oil  of 
grain,  &c.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  does  not  colour  it  in  the  cold ;  but  bj 
heating  the  mixture  it  becomes  reddish-yellow,  and  when  the  temperature  is 
elevated,  destructive  reaction  takes  place,  the  mixture  blackens  and  evolves 
sulphurous  acid.  Placed  in  contact  with  a  watery  solution  of  potash  it  is  very 
slowly  altered ;  but  an  alcoholic  solution  of  this  base  rapidly  decomposes,  an 
aJkalme  acetate  is  formed,  and  the  oil  of  grain  regenerated. 

Its  ultimate  com|)osition  is 

14  equivalents  of  carbon .^....  84 

14  "         "   hydrogen 14 

4  "         "  oxygen 32 

130 
But  its  proximate  composition  is  amyle  (an  hypothetical  radical),  oxygen,  and 
acetic  acid. 

1  equivalent  amyle  (Cio  Hu) 71 

1  "       oxygen 8 

1  "       acetic  acid  (C^HsOa)    ,..61 

130 
Its  formula  is  thus  stated  by  Brande,  Ayl  O,  Ac  Oa ;  by  Fownes  Ayl  O,  C^HaO*. 
Amylic  alcdkoli  or  oil  of  grain^  called  by  the  Germans /tz^eZoZ,  is  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  amyle,  Ayl  O,  HO.  It  is  largely  produced  in  the  distillation  of  spirit 
from  com.  It  is  officinal  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopceia,  where  it  is  termed 
"  Alcohol  amylicum — Ftisel  oil^^^  and  is  employed  to  yield  valerianic  acid  in  the 
process  for  making  "  Sod»  Valerianas."  ^ 

From  information  which  we  have  received,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
use,  by  very  young  children,  of  articles  of  confectionary,  flavoured  with  essence 
of  pear,  is  not  without  danger.  A  child  on  two  occasions  became  partially 
comatose,  with  livid  lips  and  feeble  pulse,  after  eating  some  confectionary 
which  it  was  calculated  contained  about  one  drop  of  the  essence. 


ESSENCE  OF  PINE-APPLE. 

The  substance  used  under  this  name  for  communicating  a  pine-apple  favour 
to  oonfeotionary,  rumi,  &c.,  is  essentially  butyric  ether,  but  contaminated  with 
capric  and  caproic  ethers.  The  mode  of  obtaining  it  and  its  composition  has 
already  been  stated  in  this  Journal.  (See  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  vol.iv.,  p.  95. 
1844.) 
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AETIFICIAL  ESSENCE  OF  BUGS. 
In  a  former  number  we  adverted  to  the  circumstance  of  a  Chemist  being 
requested  by  a  homoeopathic  doctor  to  prepare  for  him  some  tincture  of  bugs, 
which  he  declined  to  do.  We  know  not  to  what  extent  this  remedy  is  in  demand 
amon^  the  homceopaths,  but  have  no  doubt  that  a  mode  of  preparing  the  essence 
artificially  will  be  found  more  agreeable  and  convenient  than  the  ordinary 
process,  which  involves  the  necessity  of  first  catching  the  animals.  The  com- 
pound to  which  the  term  artificial  essence  of  bugs  has  been  applied,  is  called, 
m  scientific  language,  oxalate  of  oxide  of  amyle  ( Ayl  0,  Ca  O*.)  It  is  obtidned 
by  heating  oil  of  grain  with  excess  of  oxalic  acid.  An  oil-like  liquid  separates, 
which  is  amylo-oxalic  acid,  and  which  distiUed  at  500°,  yields  the  required 
product.  We  have  no  doubt  that  when  reduced  by  proper  dilution  to  the 
state  of  a  homoeopathic  tincture,  it  will  be  found  quite  as  efficacious  as  the 
tincture  of  the  animal,  of  which  it  possesses  the  characteristic  odour. 


MONOPOLY  OF  YELLOW  OR  CALISAYA  BARK 

[Thhouqh  the  kindness  of  some  friends  we  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy 
of  the  Export  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  Bolivia  to  the  National  Batik  oj 
BarhtWaA,  also  with  a  copy  of  the  Decree  of  the  Government  ofBoliviaj  prohibiting 
bark  cutting  in  the  Bolivian  forests  for  three  years.  The  results  of  these 
monopolies,  by  raising  the  price  of  Calisaya  bark,  has  been  to  force  the  manu- 
facturers of  quinine  to  resort  to  the  inferior  but  cheaper  quinine-yielding 
barks  of  Carabeya,  Bolivia,  and  New  Grenada. — ^Ed.  Fhabm.  Joubn.] 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY  OF  BOLIVIA 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS,  REGARDING  THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BARK. 

It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  me  to  announce  to  Confess  the  establishment  of 
the  J^ational  fiank  of  Bark,  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the  city  of  La  Paz, 
by  means  of  the  authentic  contract  entered  into  between  the  Government  and 
Messrs.  Aramayo  Brothers,  under  the  conditions  and  bases  of  their  proposal 
and  those  contained  in  the  supreme  resolutions  of  the  17th  and  26th  January, 
1850.  The  constant  desire  of  the  nation  expressed  in  the  solemn  legislative  acts 
since  the  year  1839,  had  been  for  an  establishment  of  this  nature,  composed  of 
native  shareholders,  and  with  sufficient  funds  to  give  regularity  to  the  bark 
trade;  purchasing  it  in  the  interior  of  the  country  at  a  fixed  price,  advantageous 
to  the  cutters  of  the  country,  and  selling  it  abroad  at  the  value  due  to  an  article 
of  exclusive  production  in  the  woods  of  Bolivia,  and  of  the  first  necessity  and 
great  demand  in  the  trade  of  the  world. 

The  free  export  of  bark  would  be  fatal  to  our  commerce,  for  undoubtedly,  a 
supply  greater  than  the  demand  would  force  down  the  price,  subjecting  its 
value  to  strange  vicissitudes  and  irregularities.  A  monopoly  of  four  persons, 
Uke  the  extinct  one  of  Pinto  and  Co.,  even  if  it  could  force  up  the  price  to  a 
high  point  abroad,  would  neither  satisfy  the  exigencies  nor  consult  the  interests 
of  the  national  industry.  Four  lucky  contractors  would  thus  have  used  for 
their  exclusive  benefit  a  spring  of  wealth  that  should  fiow  abundantly  for  all  the 
sons  of  our  soil. 

The  present  bank,  avoiding  both  extremes,  is  that  mid- term  of  justice  and 
general  and  individual  commerce,  that  common  centre  that  conciliates  and 
cements  the  interests  of  the  national  industry,  public  wealth,  and  the  govern- 
mental treasury. 

Consequently  the  bank  maintains  the  monopoly,  and  with  it  the  high  value 
and  price  of  bark.  Its  shareholders,  at  present  eighty  in  number,  are  all 
Bolivians,  which  is  significant  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  bank  there  has  been  a 
concentration  of  capital,  the  benefits  of  which  will  be  distributed  among  numer- 
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Oils  Bolivian  families.  The  bank  purchases  the  bark  according  to  its  difierent 
qualities  at  the  prices  of  sixty,  thirty-five,  and  thirty  dollars  per  quintal.  This 
produces  an  immense  good  to  the  Bolivian  cutters  and  labourers,  who  formerly 
never  saw  the  price  of  the  best  bark  exceed  eighteen  or  twenty-two  dollars  a 
quintal.  Finally,  the  national  Treasury  receives  for  duties  twenty-five  to  four- 
teen dollars  a  quintal ;  which,  on  seven  thousand  quintals  that  the  bank  has  the 
privilege  of  exportin^annually,  amount  to  $142,000,  which  are  paid  into  the 
Custom-house  of  La  raz  in  advance  in  monthly  sums  of  $11,833  2  reals.  Such 
are  the  advantages  that  have  been  realized,  and  so  great  the  interest  promoted 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  true,  that  among  the  shareholders  there  are  some 
privileges  in  the  number  of  their  shares,  but  these  are  the  contracting  directors 
of  the  bank,  those  who  manage  a  business  so  vast  and  of  so  great  responsibilities, 
those  who  guarantee  to  the  Treasury  its  duties,  and  to  their  fellow- shareholders 
the  results  of  their  management,  and  who  must  supply,  in  case  of  deficiency  of 
the  associated  capital,  the  necessary  funds  for  the  progress  of  the  undertaking. 
The  Government  was  convinced  by  its  own  experience,  when  endeavouring  to 
establish  the  bank  on  the  basis  of  the  decree  of  the  18th  June,  1849,  that  it  was 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  accomplish  it  with  partners  admitted  with  an 
equal  number  of  shares.  The  difliculty  of  their  all  granting  their  confidence  to 
the  same  parties  to  direct  the  establishment ;  the  large  remuneration  that  these 
parties  would  then  ask  for  managing  and  directing  the  undertaking  in  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  would  risk  little  or  nothing ;  the  well-grounded  apprehen- 
sion that  with  the  associated  capital  of  but  $250,000,  they  could  not  meet  the 
necessities  and  emergencies  of  a  business  having  to  contend  with  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  interior  of  the  Republic,  and  especially  abroad,  where  still  existed 
accumulated  a  considerable  balance  of  the  bark  exported  by  Pinto  and  Co.,  and 
of  that  which  was  so  steadily  exported  during  the  last  period  of  free  egress,  the 
very  slowness  with  which  the  directing  "  Junta,"  named  since  August  of  last 
year,  had  proceeded  in  the  convocation  of  shareholders  and  other  operations 
belonging  to  its  functions,  since  it  had  not  even  installed  itself  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Government  in  La  Paz  towards  the  end  of  last  November,  a  slowness 
which  caused  a  presumption  of  great  delay  when  the  attempt  should  be  made  to 
organize  and  put  the  bank  in  movement:  all  these  difficulties,  all  these  fears 
and  motives  were  the  inducement,  apart  from  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  proposal 
of  Messrs.  Aramayo  Brothers  for  the  Government  to  come  forward  itself  at  once 
in  this  serious  affair,  and  adopt  a  plan  that  under  the  circumstances  was  cer- 
tainly the  least  evil  if  not  the  very  best.  Accordingly  all  the  citizens  being 
invited  to  submit  their  proposals  upon  the  solemn  opening  of  these  in  a  Councu 
of  the  Ministers,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  meeting  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens  of  La  Paz,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Government,  the  directing 
"  Junta,"  and  the  bystanders,  decided  that  of  Messrs.  Aramayo  and  Co.  to  be 
the  most  advantageous.  The  Government,  impartial  and  provident  in  the 
management  of  the  gravest  national  interests  of  which  it  is  not  owner,  but 
administrator,  accepted  it  with  certain  modifications,  which  were  in  their  turn 
accepted  by  the  parties  proposing.  Then,  Sir,  was  it  that  the  present  National 
Bank  of  Bark  was  installed. 

The  circular  of  January  28th,  1850,  ordered  the  convocation  of  shareholders 
in  all  the  departments  of  the  Republic,  and  determined  the  distribution  among 
them  of  the  500  shares.  The  present  number  of  shareholders  is  80,  without 
including  the  contracting  directors  of  the  enterprise ;  the  former  hold  293  shares 
and  the  latter  207.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  according  to  the  contract,  the 
directors  originally  were  to  have  taken  but  100  shares,  and  those  which  should 
remain  untaken  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  convocation,  which  have  amounted 
to  107.  Each  !share  is  of  $500 ;  the  enterprise  consists  of  500  shares,  and  the 
capital  stock  is  $250,000. 

The  Government  entertains  flattering  hopes  of  the  progress  and  advance  of 
this  establishment.  It  has  but  one  foe — smuggling.  The  .Government  is 
striving  and  will  strive  to  repress  and  chastise  this  with  all  the  means  of  action 
conferred  upon  it  by  its  authority,  and  imposed  upon  it  by  good  faith  to  its 
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engagements)  to  the  shareholders  and  the  entire  nation.  Of  the  $142,000  which 
annually  enter  into  the  Custom-house  at  La  Faz  for  bark  duties  $20,000  have 
been  applied  by  a  decree  of  the  28th  January,  1850,  to  the  work  upon  the 
cathedral  of  La  Faz.  It  was  to  be  deplored  that  the  construction  of  so  grand  a 
monument  of  the  piety  and  civilization  of  that  wealthy  people  should  be 
paralyzed  by  the  scarcity  of  its  funds,  consequent  on  the  continuance  of  the 
treaty  with  Feru,  which  has  made  unavailing  the  intentions  of  the  law  of  11th 
October,  1844. 

The  rich  fiscal  in^ess  of  bark  is  until  now  wholly  due  to  the  department  of 
La  Paz,  and  it  was  just  that  the  Treasury  should  remit  a  small  part  of  its  duties 
in  favour  of  the  first  work  of  that  department.  The  necessity  of  having  the 
Custom-house  operations  in  baling,  weiehing,  and  examining  the  quality  of  the 
bark  destined  for  export,  verified  with  me  care  and  minuteness  needed  to  avoid 
frauds  prejudicial  to  morality  and  the  public  purse,  has  induced  the  Govern- 
ment to  create  the  oflice  of  "  Bark  Inspector.'^  Its  sdary  is  at  present  fixed  at 
$1200  per  annum,  and  it  has  been  conferred  upon  an  individual  who  has  merited 
the  three-fold  confidence  of  the  Frefect,  Municipal  Council,  and  the  Directors 
of  the  bank. 

August  ea,  185a 

[The  following  document,  forwarded  to  us  after  the  above  report  was  in  type, 

appears  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  report. — Ed.  Phabm.  Joubn.] 

ARTICLES  1  TO  9  OF  THE  DECREE  OF  THE  BOLIVIAN  GOVERNMENT  AS 
REGARDS  BARE. 

Art.  1 .  Four  months  after  this  a  National  Company  will  be  established  for 
the  getting  and  exclusively  exporting  bark  to  foreign  places,  in  conformity  with 
the  law  14th  Nov.,  1834. 

Art.  2.  The  company  to  be  composed  of  such  individuals  as  shall  ioin  it  as 
bidders,  who  must  be  Bolivians  or  foreigners  intermarried  with  Bolivians,  and 
persons  domicilated  in  the  Republic. 

Art.  3.  The  funds  of  the  society  to  amount  to  500  per  pesos,  divided  into  500 
shares  of  1000  pesos  each.    No  one  to  have  more  than  five  shares. 

Art.  4.  The  Bank  only,  in  the  name  of  the  society,  can  give  permission  to  buy 
or  export  the  bark  got  n-om  the  mountains  of  the  Republic,  with  the  absolute 
prohibition  to  any  other  individual  society  or  corporation  on  pain  of  confiscation, 
for  the  term  of  ten  vears,  which  may  be  lengthened  as  often  as  necessary, 
according  to  the  result  of  the  enterprize. 

Art.  5.  The  Society  of  Bank  of  Exchange  can  neither  buy  nor  export  during 
the  first  two  years  more  than  3000  quintals,  in  order  to  wait  till  the  accumulation 
of  the  European  markets  is  reduced ;  4000  in  the  third  year,  and  5000  in  the 
fonrth  and  subsequent  ones. 

Art.  6.  Amongst  the  quantities  named  in  the  foregoing  article  for  the  export- 
ation of  the  Calisaya  bark  of  first  quality  may  be  comprised  in  the  first  two 
years  600  quintals  of  the  Charquisillo  and  Canute,  and  1000  in  the  subsequent 
ones. 

Art.  7.  For  the  collection  of  funds  mentioned  in  Article  3,  a  directing  junta 
of  four  individuals  is  to  be  formed,  who  are  to  be  named  by  Government  and 
presided  over  by  the  j^refect,  with  the  object  to  convoke  the  shareholders,  and 
to  submit  the  propositions  and  subscriptions  of  those  who  wish  to  belong  to  the 
Society  of  the  Bank  of  Exchange  or  Exportation. 

Art.  8.  Two  months  after  the  enterprize  is  announced  hj  the  directing  junta, 
and  whenever  it  has  got  together  a  number  of  shares,  which  fo|^  the  formation 
of  the  bank  it  shall  deem  sufficient,  the  shareholders  entered  into  the  society 
will  be  convoked.  If  by  a  majority  of  votes  it  is  resolved  to  establish  the  same 
ffiving  security  for  its  responsibility,  it  will  be  considered  instaQed.  From  its 
beginning  the  society  will  admit  or  receive  in  the  two  following  months  the 
subscriptions  which  come  in  untU  their  number  is  complete.  K  after  the  lapse 
of  this  time  the  number  should  not  be  complete,  the  shareholders  may  form  a 
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bank  of  tfaemselyes,  takins  upon  themselyes  tlie  responsibHitj  of  beginning  anew 
tiieir  undertaking.  No  snare  will  be  admitted  the  term  of  the  four  «ud  montiis 
once  expired. 

Art.  9.  The  Bank  or  National  Society  shall  pay  to  the  principal  factors  of 
Paz  thirty  pesos  to  the  merchants  and  workers  of  the  mountains  for  every 
quintal  of  Calisayabark  of  first  quality,  twenty  for  Charquisillo,  seventeen  for 
Conuto  of  the  green  Calisaya,  and  $30  duty  on  Calisaya,  $16  on  others. 

COPY  OF  THE  DECBEE  OF  THE  BOLIVIAN  GOVEBNMENT. 
Considering, 
1st.  That  the  nimiber  of  bark-cutters  bas  caused  such  an  accumulation  of 
bark  in  La  Paz,  that  the  National  Bank  has  not  been  able  to  export  or  buy  it 
at  once  without  exceeding  its  annual  amount,  so  far  as  to  have  actually  in 
deposit  the  quantity  corresponding  to  the  second  year,  and  even  a  part  of  the 
third. 

2d.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect  the  bark  forests, 
menaced  by  imprudent  and  excessive  cuttings. 

3d.  That  the  Government,  regardful  of  its  contracts,  cannot  view  with 
indifference  the  immoderate  cuttmg  of  bark,  which  lowers  its  value,  com- 
promising at  the  same  time  the  interests  of  the  public,  of  the  Bank,  and  of  the 
Treaaury. 

DECREE. 

Art.  1.  The  cutting  of  the  bark  is  prohibited  throughout  the  republic  from 
January  1,  1851,  for  the  three  succeeding  years. 

Art.  2.  Bark  already  cut,  or  which  maybe  cut  up  to  December  31,  1850, 
shall  be  taken  to  the  Custom-house  at  La  Paz,  by  the  1st  of  March,  1851. 

Art.  3.  Bark  cut  affcer  January  1,  1851,  or  which  may  be  found  on  the 
road,  or  in  any  other  place,  after  March  1st,  is  confiscable  by  the  authoritieflf 
by  any  individual  or  public  ofiioer,  who  may  take  possession  of  it  by  the  mere 
act  of  apprehension,  having  afterwards  to  sell  it  to  the  National  Bank  at  the 
stipulated  prices. 

Sucre^  Oct.  29,  1850.  

PHARMACY  IN  SWEDEN. 

BT  DB.  K.  P.  HAMBBBG, 

Afiflistant  Professor  of  Phannacy  to  the  Bo^al  Oacoline  Institution,  and  to  the  Pharmaceuticftl 
Institntion  of  Stockholm. 

As  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  already  contains  various  articles  upon  the 
state  of  Pharmacy  in  different  countries,  and  as  the  Editor  has  expressed  a  wish 
to  have  an  article  upon  Pharmacy  in  Sweden,  I  have  very  ^at  pleasure  in 
oommunicating  my  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  hopins,  that  if  the  notice  is  in 
some  degree  incomplete,  it  will  be  excused,  inasmuch  as  it  is  written  from 
memory. 

In  Sweden,  as  well  as  in  many  other  countries,  it  has  been  the  object  of 
Government,  by  laws  and  other  regulations,  to  provide  that  the  people  for  a 
fixed  moderate  price,  should  obtain  unadulterated  medicines ;  and  by  means  of 
Hndting  the  number  of  shops, .  and  preventing  quacks  or  other  incompetent 
persons  fr€mi  interfering  in  the  Pharmaceutical  trade,  have  secured  for  the 
Apothecaries  or  Dispensmg  Chemists  {Apothekare)  a  sufficient  competence. 

That  the  attention  of  the  Swedish  Government  for  a  long  time  has  been 
directed  to  Pharmacy  is  plain,  from  a  royal  resolution  passed  in  the  year  1663, 
which  commands  the  publication  of  a  Pnarmacopoeia  (Pharmakope)  and  a  price 
list  of  medicines  {Medicinal  Taxa),  The  first  Pharmaoopceia  was  published 
some  years  ailerwards  (1686),  under  the  name  of  ^^Phannacop<eia  Galeno- 
dmnica,"  and  about  the  same  time  a  price  list  of  medicines. 

The  first  edition  of  Pharmaoopceia  Svecica  was  published  in  1775,  and  new 
editions  according  to  the  progress  of  science  firom  l^at  time  to  184S,  which  is 
the  sixth  and  last  edition.    The  Swedish  Pharmacopoeia  is  written  only  in  Latin. 

CoiXBCOUM  Medicum. — ^The  snperintendence  and  inspection  of  the  Phannir 
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oeutical  as  well  as  of  ishe  Medical  establiBhinents  in  Sweden  are  comniitted  to 
the  charge  of  a  Collegium  Modicum  (Konglig  Sundkets  Collegium),  whose 
members  (Medicinal Bad)  are  nominated  by  the  King ;  and  every  candidate  for 
this  office  must  be  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  whose  degree  has  been  obtained  by 
passing  an  examination. 

Appkbwticeship. — Any  youth  who  may  wish  to  enter  as  apprentice'  in  an 
Apothecary's  shop,  must  be  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  ought  to  have  gone 
tiirough  a  school-course  of  History,  Geogra^^y,  Mathematics,  Latin,  and 
Modem  Languages. 

Assistant,  ob  Phabbcacls:  STUBioaus.— The  Apothecaij  must  announce  the 
name  of  the  apprentice  for  registration  in  the  Collegium  Medicnm,  and  provide 
for  his  instruction  in  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Pharmacy  during  the  apprentice- 
afaip,  which  lasts  from  three  to  four  years ;  and  after  which  time  the  student  is 
authorized  to  pass  an  examination  in  Botany,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Latin,  and 
Modern  Languages.  This  examination  must  be  passed  in  Stockholm,  in  the 
Apothecaries'  Society  {Apoihekare  Socteteten),  and  in  the  country  before  the 
omcial  Physician  of  the  province,  together  with  the  Apothecary  who  is  the 
master  of  the  apprentice.  After  this  examination  his  oath  is  taien  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law  and  the  official  Pharmaceutical  reg^ations,  and  he  is  now 
declared  **  PTiarmacus  Studiosus,^  and  capable  of  exercising  the  fiinctions  of  on 
Assistant  in  a  shop,  and  also  answerable  for  the  prescriptions  prepared  by  him ; 
and  by  way  of  a  check  he  must  always  sign  his  name  to  the  label  of  the  pre- 
scription. 

(The  apprentice  or  scholar  is  not  answerable,  and  in  consequence  not  allowed 
to  prepare  any  prescriptions,  he  may  sell  innocent  medicines  only,  as  elder  and 
chamomile  flowers,  juniper- berry,  gummi  acacise,  &c.) 

PHASBfACEUTicAi.  INSTITUTION. — ^Aftcr  scrviug  as  an  Assistant  in  a  shwp  for 
three  years,  and  producing  a  testimonial  of  the  fact,  he  may  now  enter  as  Pupfl 
at  the  Pharmaceutical  Institution  {Pharmaceutiska  Institutet)  in  Stockholm,  and 
there  attend  the  lectures  which  are  read  in  Botany,  Materia  Medica,  and 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  May, 
with  a  few  weeks  vacations  at  Christmas.  At  the  same  time  he  must  work  two 
day^a  week  in  the  operations  of  the  laboratory. 

The  fees  for  the  lectures  and  the  course  in  the  laboratory  are  together  about 
XI.  ^  The  Pupil  has  free  admission  to  the  lectures  in  Zoology,  Botany,  Materia 
Medica,  and  Chemistry  at  the  Boyal  Caroline  Institution  \Konglig  Carolinska 
Institutet),  and  to  the  excursions  of  the  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany,  which 
take  place  during  the  summer  months,  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  in  the 
environs  of  StocWbolm. 

After  finishing  the  course  in  the  laboratory,  the  duration  of  which  depends 
^on  the  capacity  of  the  Pupil,  he  may  req^uest  a  jjrivate  trial  (tentamen)  by  the 
Professors  in  the  prescribed  branches  of  science,  viz..  Botany,  Zoology,  Materia 
Medica,  Theoretical  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  and  Toxicology. 

If  he  can  present  in  the  Collegium  Medicum  a  certificate  from  §ie  Professors 
of  their  satisfaction  with  the  trial,  a  day  will  be  appointed  for  examination, 
which  is  conducted  by  two  Professors  at  the  Royal  Caroline  Institution,  and 
two  of  the  Apothecaries  in  Stockholm  before  a  member  of  the  Collegium  Medi- 
cum. During  the  examination,  whoever  wishes,  is  allowed  to  be  present,  and 
all  the  questions  are  registered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  a  note 
made  whether  or  not  the  answers  are  correct.  And  the  examiners  express  the 
merits  of  the  candidates  by  the  following  different  terms:  laudatur,  cum  ktude 
apprvbatur,  approbatur,  cum  approhatione  admittitur,  and  last  of  all,  admittitur. 

The  examination  is  not  passed  unless  the  candidate  receive  the  approbatur  of 
idl  the  examiners. 

Pbovisob  and  Apothecaby. — Aft«r  the  examinee  has  taken  an  oath  before 
tiie  CoUe^um  Medicum  to  comply  with  the  laws  and  pharmaceutical  regula- 
tions, he  18  declared  "  Provisor  and  Apothecary,"  and  obtains  a  diploma  to  that 
effect.     He  is  now  at  liberty  to  purchase  by  agreement  an  Apothecary's  shop. 
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if  one  becomes  vacant,  or  through  nomination,  if  a  new  one  is  required  in  any 
part  of  the  coimtry. 

The  right  (privUegium)  of  dispensing  medicines  in  a  shop,  properly  procurable 
by  personal  permission  from  the  Government,  and  which  should  cost  only  about 
4oT  £5  for  the  diploma,  has  become  a  traffic,  and  the  price  has  gradually  risen 
to  such  an  extent,  that  at  the  present  time  the  privUegium,  or  good- will  of  one 
of  the  best  shops,  is  sold  for  about  <£3000 — a  sum  beyond  the  reach  of  a  poor 
though  clever  student. 

Those  who  have  been  interested  in  the  success  of  Pharmacy  in  Sweden,  have 
proposed  to  mortgage  {amortisera)  the  privileges  by  a  loan ;  but  their  benevolent 
endeavours  have  been  stranded  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  so  large  a  sum  of 
money  necessary  for  mortgaging  the  privileges  over  the  whole  of  Sweden. 

When  a  person  through  purcnase  or  inheritance  has  become  possessed  of  an 
Apothecary's  shop,  he  must  announce  it  in  the  Collegium  Medicum  in  order  to 
obtain  from  the  Government  confirmation  of  the  privilege  for  himself. 

If  in  any  part  of  the  country  a  new  shop  is  required,  the  Collegium  Medicum 
announce  it,  and  propose  three  of  the  most  deserving  candidates.  The  Govern- 
ment nominates  one  of  them.  It  is  for  the  most  part  in  country  places,  at  a 
distance  from  any  town,  that  new  Apothecaries'  shops  are  allowed  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public.  In  the  larger  towns,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  rarely 
permitted. 

The  number  of  Apothecaries'  shops  in  Stockholm  is  fourteen,  to  a  population 
of  90,000.  No  new  shop  has  been  permitted  during  the  last'  twenty  ;^ears,  as 
the  number  has  been  found  more  than  sufficient.  For  in  Sweden,  as  in  many 
other  countries,  it  is  observed  that  the  larger  number  of  inhabitants  and  the 
fewer  shops  the  better  are  the  medicines. 

The  Apothecaries  have,  in  consequence,  a  sufficient  competence  ensured  in 
their  calling,  and  are  not  compelled  to  enter  into  other  trades.  Hence  it  is 
they  love  their  profession,  and  by  dispensing  medicines  of  the  best  quality,  strive 
to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  authorities  and  the  public.  On  the  contrary,  if 
the  number  of  shops  is  very  large— or,  still  worse,  imlimited — the  Apothecary 
or  Chemist  cannot  gain  a  subsistence  from  his  profession,  and  is,  therefore, 
obliged  to  seek  in  other  trades  what  he  cannot  find  in  his  own  ;  and  Pharmacy, 
instead  of  being  the  main  object,  is  reduced  to  an  insignificant  rank,  and  reflects 
no  credit  upon  its  followers. 

Under  such  a  system,  if  each  Apothecary  train  up  one  or  more  Assistants, 
the  number  of  candidates  for  shops  will  in  time  become  extravagantly  large, 
and  the  difficulty  of  controlling  them  increases  in  the  same  proportion. 

(Some  of  the  Apothecaries  in  Sweden  have  endeavoured  in  consequence,  to 
employ  Assistants  only,  and  no  Apprentices,  in  order  to  obviate  too  great  com- 
petition). 

The  Apothecabies'  Shops  (Apothek). — The  shops  in  the  towns  are  for  the 
most  part  large,  and  internally  are  often  arranged  with  considerable  elegance. 
The  laboratory,  according  to  the  regulations,  must  contain  a  steam  apparatus 
forpreparing  decoctions,  extracts,  aromatic  oils  and  waters,  &c. 

Decoctions  and  infusions  must  be  prepared  extempore. 

Tinctures  must  be  kept  in  a  room  in  which  the  temperature  is  not  under 
15°  Celsius,  in  order  that  the  dissolved  materials  may  not  be  precipitated  by  the 
cold. 

Native  vegetables  must  be  renewed  every  year,  and  the  old  stock  destroyed. 

The  best  medicines,  if  there  are  several  kinds  in  commerce,  must  always  be 
written  for. 

Every  shop  has  a  sign  of  its  own,  derived  from  some  animal  or  other  object. 
To  each  medicine  prepared  according  to  a  prescription  must  be  attached  a  label, 
on  which  is  the  name  of  the  shop. 

The  so-called  homoeopathic  Apothecaries'  shops  do  not  exist  in  Sweden. 
They  are  not  necessary,  inasmuch  as  homoeopathy  does  not  seem  likely  to  be 
long-lived  there,  and  will  soon  become  an  historical  curiosity.  It  is  very 
probable— indeed,  I  believe  it — that  in  Sweden  as  in  other  countries,  many 
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hysterical  ladies,  or  malades  imaginaires,  male  as  well  as  female,  have  perhaps 
derived  comfort  from  the  potential  homoeopathic  sugar-grains  and  interesting 
conversations  with  the  homoeopathic  long-suffering  Physician.  But  Swedes,  in 
general,  do  not  like  thb  kind  of  medicme ;  no  forei^,  and  only  one  Swedish 
Physician  practises  homoeopathy  in  Stockholm,  and,  in  the  country,  I  believe, 
not  a  single  one. 

Pbescbiptions  (Recepteb)  and  the  PmcE-usT  OF  Medicines  (^Medicinal 
Taxa.  J — ^The  Chemist  must  put  on  every  prescription  the  price,  which  must  be 
according  to  the  rate  of  the  price-list  at  that  time.  The  Swedish  price-list  of 
medicines  is  revised  every  year,  and  the  price  of  medicines  is  changed  according 
to  the  market  price  of  the  drugs.  * 

Medicines  for  external  use  ought  to  have  a  coloured  label,  and  powerful 
medicines  are  to  be  sealed. 

The  Chemist  must  prepare  medicines  according  to  the  Swedish  Pharma- 
copoeia, unless  the  Physician  has  (expressis  verbis)  prescribed  otherwise.  The 
Chemist  is  forbidden  to  prepare  prescriptions  of  other  than  Physicians  who  are 
allowed  to  practise  in  Sweden ;  and  a  bst  of  them  is  every  year  published  by 
Collegium  Medicum. 

As  a  Physician  is  not  allowed  to  keep  an  Apothecary^s  shop,  because  he  has 
no  Pharmaceutical  diploma,  so  the  Chemist  is  not  allowed  to  practise  in  medi- 
cine :  the  privilege  of  that  is  granted  only  to  such  persons  as  have  gone  through 
a  complete  medical  course  at  any  of  the  Swedish  Universities  in  Upsala  or 
Lund,  or  at  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Academy  of  the  Royal  Caroline  Institution 
in  Stockholm.  To  gain  admission  into  the  last-mentioned  Academy,  the  student 
must  have  passed  at  some  of  the  Universities  a  philosophical  and  philological 
examination. 

Foreign  Physicians,  unless  they  can  present  a  diploma  as  Doctor  of  Medicine 
from  a  well-known  University,  are  not  allowed  to  practise  medicine  in  Sweden 
without  a  so-called  colloquium  familiare  in  the  Collegium  Medicum,  or  medical 
course  at  the  Royal  Caroune  Institution. 

As  the  time  of  the  Apothecary  is  not  employed  in  medical  practice,  and  as 
his  competence  is  sufficient,  he  can,  if  he  loves  science,  employ  his  spare  hours 
with  tranquillity  in  working  in  that  branch  of  science  which  he  most  affection- 
ately embraces. 

K,  in  general,  a  greater  scientific  activity  of  the  Pharmaceutical  profession  in 
Sweden  is  to  be  desired^  we  must,  however,  with  pleasure  remember  that  private 
individuals,  distinguished  in  other  countries  for  original  scientific  researches, 
have  been  met  with  and  are  still  to  be  found  in  Sweden.  I  will  onl^  here 
mention  the  most  distmguished : — ^For  about  a  century  ago  lived  in  Koping  (a 
very  small,  and,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  unknown  town  in  Sweden) 
an  Apothecary  and  Chemist,  who,  with  great  eagerness,  was  labouring  in  Che- 
mistry. The  good  burghers  in  Kbping  very  likely  thought  him  a  clever 
Apothecary,  but  none  of  Uiem  could  roretell  that  their  diligent  friend  the 
Chemist,  Carl  WUhelm  (Charles  William)  Scheele^  in  his  small  insignificant  shop, 
was  operating  with  experiments  the  result  of  which  should  astonish  the  whole 
scientific  world. 

Inspection  op  the  Shops. — ^The  Chembts'  shops  in  Sweden  must,  according 
to  the  regulations,  be  inspected  every  jear.  These  inspections  are  performed 
in  Stockholm  by  two  professors  or  assistant-professors  to  the  Royal  Caroline 
Institution,  in  presence  of  two  Members  of  Collegium  Medicum,  and  in  the 
country  of  the  official  Physician  of  the  province,  together  with  a  magistrate. 

As  the  official  Physician  of  the  province  has  not  time  enough  for  Pharma- 
cognosy, the  Collegium  Medicum  has  of  late  proposed  to  the  Government  a 
change  in  inspecting  the  shops  in  the  coimtry,  so  that,  as  in  some  part  of 
Germany,  the  whole  country  will  be  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  districts, 
and  every  district  obtain  a  travelling  inspector. 

^  Should  the  inspector  find  any  adulterated  or  bad  medicine  it  must  be  imme- 
diately destroyed. 
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If  an  Apothecary  is  three  times  found  to  haye  sold  adulterated 
medicines,  he  directly  loses  his  privilege,  and  must  give  up  hia 
shop  to  another  person. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  a  duty  and  a  satiafiietioB  fbr  me  to  state, 
that  medicines  in  Sweden  are  cominonly  very  good,  and  when 
adulterated  articles  are  met  with  are  usually  such  as  are  imported. 

Poisons,  or  other  noxious  medicines,  which  in  the  Swedish 
Fharmacopceia  hare  this  mark  $ ,  must  not  be  sold  without  a 
sufficient  prescription,  which  ought  to  be  retained  by  the  Chemist, 
sad  not  repeated  without  a  note  from  the  Physician. 

Poisoning  is,  consequently,  very  itre  in  Sweden,  and  when 
practised  it  is  commonly  by  means  of  white  arsenic,,  which  has 
probably  been  obtained  from  a  glass  manufactory. 

Secret  medicines  are  forbidden  in  Sweden,  in  finite  of  which 
charlatans  try  to  sell  secretly  their  all-relieving  medicines,  but 
they  seem  more  and  more  to  lose  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and 
their  credit,  too,  sinks  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  reputation 
of  the  scientific  Physician  increases. 


ASHTON'S  MINIM  METER. 

The  annexed  cut  represents  on  a  reduced  scale,  a  minim  meter, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ashton,  of  Cavendish  Square.  It  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  one  contrived  by  Mr.  Alsop,  and  figured  in 
our  first  volume,  page  326.  The  improvement  consists  in  the 
removal  of  the  piston  from  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  fluid 
in  the  tube,  by  which  means  the  packing  of  the  piston  is  not  con- 
taminated by  tinctures,  essential  oils,  &c.,  or  injured  by  acids, 
alkalies,  or  other  corrosive  liquids.  This  is  effected  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  in  which  the  piston 
works.  The  length  of  the  piston-rod  being  diminished  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  the  dispenser 
can  more  easily  use  the  instrument  with  one  hand,  holding  it 
between  the  thumb  and  third  and  fourth  fingers,  and  raising  and 
depressing  the  piston  with  the  first  and  second.  ^  The  increased 
diameter  of  the  piston  admits  of  more  accuracy  in  the  packing, 
which  may  be  either  moistened  with  pure  water  or  lubricated 
with  grease,  the  intervening  space  separating  it  completely  from 
the  fluid  in  the  graduated  portion  of  the  tube. 

The  diameter  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  is  so  adjusted  that 
one  inch  contains  ten  minims,  six  inches  containing  a  drachm ; 
and  a  space  of  not  less  than  an  inch  or  inch  and  half  should  inter- 
vene between  the  graduated  portion  of  the  tube  and  the  bottom 
of  the  piston  when  depressed.  In  using  the  instrument  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  raise  the  piston  with  a  jerk,  otherwise 
bubbles  of  air  are  drawn  in.  Before  using  it  the  piston  should  be 
raised  about  a  third  of  an  inch  to  ensure  the  inclusion  of  a 
sufficient  volume  of  air  to  force  out  the  liquid  measured,  and  the 
piston  should  never  be  raised  so  high  as  to  bring  the  liquid  in  the 
tube  above  the  graduated  portion. 

The  superiority  of  this  instrument  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  likely 
to  supersede  the  old-fashioned  minim  measure,  and  we  hope  it  will 
assist  in  promoting  the  general  substitution  of  minims  for  drops, 
the  variable. size  of  which  is  notorious. 
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DR.  JAMES  ARK'OTT'S  LOCAL  ANAESTHETIC  AGENT. 

Db.  James  Abnott  has  suggested  a  means  of  producing  temporary  insensi^ 
bilitj  during  operations  by  the  application  of  cold.  Two  pounds  of  pounded 
ice  and  one  pound  of  common  salt  are  mixed  and  applied  to  the  part  affected^ 
in  a  bag  or  piece  of  stout  calico  attached  to  a  ring.  The  intensity  of  the  cold 
destroys  for  the  time  the  sensibility  of  the  part.  Experience  will  show  whether 
any  unfavourable  effects  result  £rom  the  reaction. 


WARBURG'S  FEVER  TINCTURE, 

As  discussions  are  now  going  on  in  the  Medical  journals  respecting  the 
efficacy  of  this  nostrum,  it  may  not  be  impro^r  to  remind  our  readers  that  the 
nature  of  this  preparation  was  pointed  out  m  the  Pharmaceutical  Joumai  for 
September,  1849  (vol.  ix.,  p.  134).  Its  most  efiective  constituent  appears  to 
be  sulphate  of  quina. 

GREAT  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  WORKS   OF  INDUSTRY  OF  ALL 

NATIONS. 
(S^onlxnuedfrompcLge  161.) 
AUSTRIA. 
Austria  abounds  in  eyery  description  of  metal.    All  the  more  useful  kinds,  with 
the  exception  of  platinum,  are  to  be  found  therein,  and  in  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals,  Austria  is  surpassed  by  Bussia  alone.    Transylvania  is  one  of  the 
richest  countries  of  Europe  in  gold  ;  Hungary,  also  rich  in  gold,  is  still  richer  in  its 
yield  of  silver.    Bohemia  ran^  next  to  Hungary  in  this  respect,  and  then  Tran- 
sylvania.   Bohemia  supplies  excellent  tin,  Corinthia  the  purest  lead,  and  Hungary  is 
extremely  rich  in  copper.    Iron  is  produced  throughout  the  countries  of  this  empire, 
with  the  exception  of  Gorz,  Gradisca,  Illyria,  and  Yenice. 

Minerals,  metals  and  their  ores,  and  ehemicals,  are  among  the  things  which 
Austria  has  contributed  to  the  Exhibition. 
Mercury  and  Cinnabar,  and  Ores  of  the  same,  from  the  imperial  mines,  Idria. 
A  large  quantity  of  mercury  is  annually  produced  at  Idria,  a  town  in  the  duchy 
of  Candolai  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  chiefly  occupied  in  its  extraction.  The 
mines  are  extremely  productive,  and  the  ore  when  very  rich,  yields  50  per  cent,  of 
the  metal.  The  exports  of  mercury  from  this  part,  amount  to  an  annual  average  of 
2341  cwt.,  besides  about  41  cwt.  of  mercurial  compounds,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate, 
calomel,  &c.  The  mines  have  been  worked  for  upwards  of  three  centuries  and  a 
half.— K.  E.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Mercury  is  also  exhibited  by  the  Upper  Hungarian  Mining  Association,  from 
Schmollnitz,  Hungary. 

Copper, — Rosette  copper  from  Agordo,  in  the  province  of  Venice  and  Moldavia,  and 
refined,  blistered,  and  block  copper,  from  Schmollnitz,  in  Hungary. 

The  copper  found  in  Austria  does  not  equal  the  Russian  or  file  Swedish  copper  in 
quality,  and  therefore,  although  much  of  the  Austrian  copper  is  exported,  copper  of 
superior  quality  is  imported  into  Austria  from  other  countries. 
Tin,  ftovcL  Sdilaggenwald  in  Bohemia. 

The  quantity  of  tin  found  in  Austria  is  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  country 
for  it,  the  imports  of  it  being  neariy  3000  cwt.  more  than  the  exports. 
Litharge  from  Pzribram  in  Bohemia,  Zinc  and  Antimony, 

Cobalt  and  Nickel  Ores,  from  Bocza,  together  with  the  residue  obtained  from  the 
same,  exhibited  by  J.  F.  Szumrak,  of  Neusohl,  Hungary. 
Nickel  Ores,  from  the  Philippi  Jacobi  mine,  by  Alexander  Sapy,  Rosenau,  Hungary. 
Nickel  and  Cobalt  Ores  and  Flowers,  from  Zemberg  mine,  Dobschan,  and  from 
Johannes  mine. 

Spongy  Nickel  from  Hungarian  ores,  and  Red  and  Black  Oxides  of  Cobalt,  from 
Pesth. 

The  ores  of  cobalt  and  nickel  have  only  recently  been  obtained  on  a  large  scale  in 
Hungary,  the  mines  having  been  in  work  only  for  a  few  years. 

Ores  of  Uranium,  Vanadium,  Nickel,  Cobalt,  ffc,  by  Batka  of  Prague. 
'     The  oxides  of  uranium  are  employed  for  enamel  painting,  and  also  for  producing 
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a  beautiful  greenish-yellow  tint  in  glass.  The  metal  is  rare,  occurring  principally 
in  uranite  and  pitch*blende. 

Vanadium  occurs  still  less  abundantly  in  some  ores  of  iron. 

Antimony  and  Antimony  Ores,  from  Bosenau,  Metzenseifen,  and  Bosenberg,  in 
Hungary. 

Arsenic  Ore,  and  White  and  Yellow  Arsenical  Glass,  from  Salsburg. 

Sulphur  is  exhibited  from  two  or  three  localities  in  Austria,  and  it  appears  that  it 
is  found  abundantly  although  not  sufficiently  so  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  country. 

Among  the  chemical  compounds  exhibited  are  sulphate  of  iron,  alum,  cream  of 
tartar,  tartaric,  acetic,  and  arsenic  acids,  chloride  of  lime,  salts  of  potash,  oxides  of 
chromium  and  uranium,  stannate  of  soda,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  succinic  acid^ 
&c.    The  specimens  are  not  remarkable. 

States  of  the  Gebman  Zollyebbin. 

The  ZoUverein,  or  Great  Custom  Union,  was  constituted  in  1828.  It  consists  .of 
twenty-six  Germanic  States,  embracing  two-thirds  of  the  German  territory,  and 
occupied  by  twenty-nine  millions  of  inhabitants. 

Among  the  specimens  exhibited  from  this  district  are  many  chemical  preparations, 
metals,  ores,  and  other  minerals,  some  of  which  are  highly  interesting. 

Iron  in  different  states,  and  slags,  from  the  process  of  refining  the  metal  by  gas. 

The  process  of  refining  iron  by  gas  consists  in  driving  carbonic  oxide  through  the 
melted  mass,  by  which  the  carbon  is  more  efiectnally  removed. — ^R.  H. 

Several  varieties  of  Calamine,  and  of  Zinc  and  Cadmium  obtained  therefrom. 

The  territory  of  the  ZoUverein  is  the  principal  producer  of  zinc,  and  the  ore 
frequently  contains  cadmium  associated  with  it.  The  most  extensive  zinc  works  in 
the  world  are  those  of  Silesia,  and  the  mode  of  manufacturing  the  metal  here  is 
different  from  that  adopted  in  other  countries. 

Arsenic  and  Croid,  together  with  the  washed  and  unwashed  ores,  illustrating  a 
process  of  which,  out  of  the  residue  of  the  arsenic  ores,  the  gold  therein  contained  is 
eliminated.  The  process  is  founded  on  experiments  of  Professor  Flattner's,  of 
Freiburg. 

Cinnabar,  or  Vermillion,"  is  exhibited  by  Du  Bois,  of  Hirschberg,  and  Lucas,  of 
Kunersdorf. 

E.  E  CocHins,  manufactory  of  cltemical products  at  Oranienburg. 

Large  specimen  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  to  be  sold  at  14  sgr.  to  15  sgr. 
the  pound,  is,  6d.  per  pound,  or  £110  for  the  group  of  crystals.  The  manufactory 
produces  every  year  from  250,000  to  300,000  pounds; 

This  is  a  very  large  group  of  crystals,  but  the  colour  is  not  so  good  as  that  of 
some  other  specimens  in  the  Exhibition. 

Db.  Louis  Kunheih,  owner  of  a  manufactory  of  chemical  preparations,  Bergmannstrasse2, 
Various  chemical  preparations,  viz.,  sal-ammoniac,  acetate  of  lead,  acetate  of  soda 
and  ditto  of  lime,  concentrated  vinegar,  nitrate  of  lead,  blue  vitriol,  sulphate  of 
copper,  pink  salt,  phosphate  of  soda,  cyanide  of  potassium,  chloride  of  tin,  bichloride 
of  tin,  oxide  of  tin,  protoxide  of  copper,  wolframicor  iungstic  add,  &c. 

D.  F.  &  C.  L.  Tessleb,  Stolp, 

Two  pieces  of  raw  yellow  amber,  as  cast  up  by  the  sea,  of  unusually  large  dimen- 
sions. Specimens  enclosing  insects.  Piece  of  wood  of  the  amber  tree,  and  specimens 
of  the  raw  amber,  as  found  under  ground,  and  thrown  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 

From  the  researches  of  Dr.  Karl  Thomas,  it  appears  that  under  a  nearly  horizontal 
stratum  of  alluvial  sand  and  coal -bearing  clay,  on  the  Samlandic  coast,  lies  a 
stratum  of  amber  earth.  This  has  been  explored  where  it  rises  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  carbonized  coniferous  wood  is  found  in  it  with  organic  remains.  From 
the  amber-bed  on  the  coast  of  Dirschkeim,  extending  under  the  sea,  a  storm  threw 
up,  on  1st  January,  1848,  no  less  than  800  lbs.  The  amber  **  fishery"  of  Prussia 
formerly  produced  to  the  king  about  25,000  crowns  a  month.  After  a  storm,  or  an 
unusually  high  tide,  the  amber  coasts  are  crowded  with  gatherers.  Large  masses 
of  amber  are  occasionally  cast  up  by  the  waves. — B,  E. 

L.  Bleibtbed,  oumer  of  the  alum-works  on  the  Hard,  near  Bonn, 

Two  cylindrical  blocks  of  alum — ^the  raw  material  is  brown  coal,  containing  iron 
pyrites,  per  50  kilogrammes,  4  dolls.  2^  sgr. 

The  Bhenish  alum  is  usually  conveyed  in  crystallized  blocks,  resemUing  casks, 
without  any  external  covering  to  protect  them. 
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The  tertiarj  beds  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  near  Bonn,  contain  large  masses  of 
lignite,  in  which  is  potash  and  a  certain  proportion  of  iron  pyrites.  These  beds  are 
interstratified  with  clays  consisting  of  nearly  pure  aluminal  The  sulphuric  acid, 
alumina,  and  potash,  required  for  the  manufacture  of  alum,  are  obtained  by  burning 
together  the  pyritous  wood  and  the  aluminous  earth.  A  double  decomposition  takes 
place  during  the  combustion,  the  iron  being  left  in  the  shape  of  protoxide,  colouring 
the  ash,  while  the  double  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash  is  produced.  The  burnt 
ashes  being  soaked  in  water,  the  alum  is  dissolved  out  and  afterwards  purified. — 
D.T.A. 

BlscHOF  &  Rhodius,  at  Linz,  owner  of  tJie  white  lead  works  at  Burghbroki, 

Four  pieces  of  ceruse,  with  two  pieces  broken  in  two,  per  100  pounds,  II  dolls.— 
four  pieces  of  hard  white  lead,  with  two  ditto,  per  100  pounds,  9  dolls. — one  piece  of 
soft  white  lead,  per  100  pounds,  8  dolls.  15  sgr.— one  piece  of  white  zinc,  with  one 
broken  piece,  per  100  pounds,  9  dolls. 

Zinc  white,  or  oxide  of  zinc,  is  being  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead  in 
painting.  It  is  made  by  sending  a  current  of  hot  air  oyer  the  surface  of  the  melted 
metal.  It  possesses  the  advantage  of  not  being  discoloured  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  is  therefore  peculiarly  applicable  for  painting  chemical  laboratories. — Ed. 

A.  WiESHANN  &  Co.,  owners  of  the  Augustenhiitte  factory  near  Bonn,    Agent  at  London 

J.  F.  EIlein,  38,  Finsbury  Square. 

Various  productions  of  slate-coals,  viz.--2  bottles  of  mineral  oil,  specific  weight 
0.800  and  0.850—1  bottle  of  paper-coal— 1  ditto  of  parafflne— I  ditto  of  «*Gliihlack*' 
—1  ditto  fossil  black. 
Branch  mining  company  of  Brbdt  &  Co.,  in  Stolberg.     At  the  mines  "  Biishacherherg^** 

"  Contentment,**  and  the  zinc^works,  "  Steinfurth." 

Ores  of  zinc  and  lead.  Wiilemite  from  the  mine  Busbacher-Berg.  The  crystals 
haye  a  density  of  4.13,  and  a  hardness  between  4  and  5.  Their  composition  is 
3  ZnO+SiOs.  Calamine  from  the  mines  Busbacher-Berg  and  Zufriedenheit.  Zinc 
from  the  foregoing  ores.  Chlorophosphate  of  lead,  and  lead  from  the  chloro- 
phosphate. 
Association  for  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  in  Stettin,  by  t/teir  partner,  H.  Gbiinebbbo, 

chemist    Agent  in  London,  C.  Kekcle,  60,  Mark  Lane, 

A  specimen  of  white  lead,  made  by  a  process  patented  by  H.  Griineberg,  the 
advantages  of  which  over  the  present  process  consists  not  only  in  its  extreme  cheap- 
ness, but  in  the  fine  colour  it  imparts.    This  white  lead  is  taken  from  metallic  lead 
found  in  the  Harz  mountains. 
W.  0.  Waldthausen,  manufacturer  of  ceruse  and  white  lead,  Ciarenberg,  near  Cologne, 

A  case  with  white  lead  from  the  above-mentioned  works,  obtained  only  by  means 
of  moist  steam  and  gases  on  the  Klagenfurt  plan,  without  the  help  of  manure,  by 
which  method  not  a  single  case  of  painters'  colic  has  taken  place  among  the  workmen, 
per  100  pd.  8  dolls.  15  sgr. 
Bbasseub  &  Co.,  at  Cologne,  owners  of  the  white  lead  manufactory  at  Nippes,  near 

Cologne, 

A  case  containing  leaden  plates  with  the  oxide  and  specimens  of  white  lead,  per 
107  pounds,  7  dolls.  10  sgr.— The  oxydated  plates  are  worthy  of  observation  on 
account  of  thebr  perfect  condition.  The  white  lead  is  manufactured  by  steani  power, 
in  the  Dutch  manner,  and  by  means  of  a  machine  invented  by  the  exhibitor,  not 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  workmen. 
O.  Herrmann,  chemical  manufactory  (formerly  royal)  at  SchSnebeck. 

White  oxide  of  zinc,  iron  alum,  red  prussiate  of  potash,  pure  carbonate  of  soda, 
hyposulphate  of  soda,  chlorate  of  potash,  cyanide  of  potassium,  pure  carbonate  of 
potash,  dry  nitrate  of  strontia,  crystallized  nitrate  of  baryta,  chloroform,  bromine, 
tin-salt,  pure  gallic  acid,  crystallized  tartrate  of  potash,  pure  oxide  of  copper,  sub- 
nitrate  pf  bismuth,  succinic  acid,  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  potassium,  sodium,  cadmium. 

The  glacial  phosphoric  acid  is  beautifully  transparent  and  perfectly  colourless,  and 
most  of  the  other  preparations  appear  to  be  remarkably  good.— Ed. 

Chemical  manufactory  of  Stohmann  &  WiisTENFELD,  Neusalzwerk, 

Pure  sulphate  of  zinc,  per  pound,  3^  sgr. — Various  Acids:  acetic  acid  (1.040  and 
1.060),  phosphoric  acid,  chloroform  (1.500)  per  pound  resp.  26  sgr.,  and  1  dolL  13  J  sgr., 
and  1  doll.  25  sgr.— Nitric,  sulphuric,  purified  hydrochloric  acid  (1.120),  100  pds. 
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resp.  10, 12^  and  5  dolls.— Carbonate  of  soda  (99,  95,  and  90  per  cent.  Decroigilles), 
100  pounds  7,  6^  doll.,  and  6  dolls.  5  sgr. — Ditto  crystallized,  pore  crystalliz^  and 
iesqui-carbonate  of  soda,  100  pounds  resp.  2  dolls.  25  sgr.,  10  dolls,  and  8  dolls. — sul- 
phate of  soda,  100  pounds,  1^  dolls,  and  2  dolls.— ditto  purified,  100  pounds,  4  dolls, 

15  sgr. — Subsulphite  of  soda,  per  pound,  8  sgr.— Nitrate  of  soda,  100  pounds,  11  doUs^ 
— Seignette  salt,  per  pound,  7  J  sgr. — Acetate  of  potass,  purified,  per  pound,  27  J  sgr* — 
Carbonate  of  potass,  100  pounds,  14  dolls,  and  30  dolls, — Ditto,  purified,  per  pound 
1  doll. — ^Prussiate  of  potass  per  pound,  20  sgr. — Sulphate  of  potass,  100  pounds,  9^ 
dolls. ;  crystallized,  40  dolls.—  Cyanide  of  i)ota8siuni,  after  the  suggestions  of  liebig^ 
per  pound,  1  doll.  10  sgr. — Soda-salt  of  the  salt  water  of  Behme,  100  pounds,  3  dolb. 
Mother-lye  of  the  same,  180  quarts,  5  dolls. — Bleaching-powder,  100  pounds,  6  doUs. 
Sulphate  soda,  1000  pounds,  2  dolls.  5  sgr. 

J.  F.  Hetl  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  a  chemical  and  colour  estahaskmenl  in  Charlottenburgh, 
and  of  another  for  acetic  acid  at  FinkenhagetL,  in  Pomerania,  Leipzigerstr.  75. 
A  sample  of  pure  acetic  acid  of  100  pounds  7°  Baume  12  dolls.— Ditto,  with  three 

pounds  of  acetate  of  soda,  the  100  pounds  10  dolls. — Ditto,  with  three  pofondsof 

pyro-acetate  of  soda,  the  100  pounds  10  dolls. 

Administration  of  the  Royal  Alum  Works,  Schwemsal,  district  of  Bitterfeld, 

Befined  potash  alum,  crystallized  in  form  of  a  cask,  for  1^  centner  nett  amount 
10  dolls.  6\i  sgr. — Ordinary  potash  alum,  crystallized  in  the  shape  of  a  cask,  for  If 
centner  nett  amount  7  dolls.  1 7^  sgr. — Sulphate  of  alumina,  passing  in  trade  under 
the  name  of  *'  aluminate,''  containing  but  little  iron,  applied  to  the  fabrication  of 
paper,  and  might  be  employed  with  advantage  in  tanning  white  leather,  per  centner 
4  dolls.  22^  sgr. 

Hoyal  salt-office  at  Durrenburg,  near  Merseberg.     The  pressing  engine  by  the  engineer^ 

A.  Milch,  of  Cologne, 

Common  salt  (in  2  bottles),  as  obtained  in  the  salt-wofrks  of  Durreoberg  and 
retailed  to  the  public— Biown  coal  (5  pieces),  shaped  by  a  pressing  engine,  and  em- 
ployed as  fael  in  the  boiling  of  the  salt-  water.— Bottle  with  earthy  brown-coal,  of 
which  the  above  bricks  are  compressed. 

Bowd  Salt-office  at  Seh&nebeck, 

One  sample  of  common  salt  of  fine  grain  and  one  of  middling  grain,  obtained  by 
graduation  of  refined  brine  at  the  Royal  Salt-works  of  Schonebeck. 

Boi/al  Salt  Works  at  Arteme, 

Melilite,  common  salt,  mother-lye  and  rock-salt ;  a  drawing  of  the  profiles  of  the 
bores  into  rock-salt. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Mabquabdt,  at  Bonn,  owner  of  chemical  works  in  the  vaUeyof  Bonn. 
Chloroform,  per  pound  2  dolls.  4  sgr.— Cyanide  of  potassium  per  pound  1  doll. 

16  sgr.  Exhibited  on  account  of  their  perfect  purity. — Carburet  of  sulphur  (the 
manufacture  of  this  article  is  very  large.) — Acetum  concentratimi,  pure,  per  100 
poimds  12  dolls. 

GuTHiEL  &  Co.,  at  Dilsseldorf, 
One  piece  of  ferrocyanate  of  potassa. 

E*  Mathes  &  Weber,  Duisburg. 

Various  chemical  productions,  viz.:  hydrochloric  acid,  bleaching  powder,  sulphate 
of  soda,  soda  (crystallized,  calcined  and  caustic),  per  50  kilo.,  12  sgr. 

WiLH.  GrOne,  jun.,  chemist  and  director  of  a  chemical  laboratory  for  dying  and  printing,. 

Kopnickerstr.  18,  20. 

Six  bottles  of  a  new  invented  composition  for  dying  wool,  in  flocks,  yam,  and 
weavings,  in  one  bath  and  operation  without  previous  boiling  and  etching.  The  in- 
Tention  to  be  sold. — A  pattern-card  with  woollen-yam  dyed  in  this  manner  in  pon- 
ceau, crimson,  pink,  yellow,  green,  violet,  brown,  black,  and  other  colours. 

A  MoTARi)  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  German  wax^eandles,  vor  dem  HaBeschenJThor  6. 
Stearic  acid,  obtained  from  tallow,  by  the  use  of  lime,  sulphuric-acid,  cold  and 
warm  pressure,  the  centner  34  dolls. — Candles  made  of  this  stearic  acid,  the  centner 
40  dolls. — Stearic  acid  from  tallow  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  and  by  distillation, 
without  pressure,  the  centner  34  dolls. — Stearic  acid,  cold  and  warm  pressed,  the 
centner  84  doUs. — Candles  made  of  this  stearic  acid,  the  centner  40  dolls. — Stearic 
acid  from  pafan  oil,  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  distillation  without  pressure, 
the  centner  22  dolls. — Candles  made  of  this  stearic  acid,  the  centner,  25  dolls. — 
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Candles  made  of  this  stearic  acid,  and  plated  with  a  better  kind,  the  centner  80  dolls. 
— Stearic  acid  from  palm  oil  by  salphmic  acid,  distillation,  warm  pressure,  the 
centner  84  dolls. — Candles  made  of  this  stearic  acid,  the  centner  40  dolls. 

BoNz  &  Sons,  at  Bdhlingen, 
Creosote  and  hydriodate  of  potass. 

O.  Paui«y,  owner  of  the  chemical  worksj  liuppurr^  near  Carlsruhe. 

A  group  of  crystals  of  ferrocyanate  of  potass  (yearly  production  of  factory 
80,000  kilogr.),  a  plate  of  sal  ammoniac  (annual  produce  20,000  kilogr.),  a  bottle  of 
phosphorus  (annual  produce  4000  kilogr.). 

K.  OSHI.EB,  chemical  works  at  Ojffenbach. 

Pure  chemical  and  crystallizing  creosote,  light  coal-oil,  resin-naphtha,  asphalte- 
varnish  for  covering  iron,  wood,  &c. — ^Two  bottles  of  refined  lamp  and  Paris-black, 
for  copper  printers  and  lithographers,  and  for  Tarnishing  the  finest  sort  of  leather. 
— One  bottle  with  pure  crystallized  sal  ammoniac. — Two  specimens  of  asphalt-paper 
for  packing  goods,  which  should  be  kept  dry. 

There  are  two  specimens  labelled  creosote  among  these  preparations,  one  liquid,  the 
other  in  crystals.  The  former  appears  to  be  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  substance 
known  as  creosote  ;  it  has  scarcely  become  at  all  discoloured  by  the  long  exposure 
•  to  light  to  which  it  has  been  submitted.  The  specimen  labelled  crystallizing  creosote, 
.is  probably  carbolic  acid  in  the  solid  state.  Liebig  says  of  this  acid,  "  it  has  a  very 
strong  and  peculiar  smell,  so  closely  allied  to  that  of  creosote,  if  not  identical  with 
it,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  them  to  be  distinct  substances." — ^Ed. 

C.  ZiHMBn,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 

Pure  crystallized  chinidine  (quinidine) .  The  sulphate  of  this  alkaloid  is  contained 
in  sulphate  of  quinine,  manirfactured  firom  the  ordinary  sorts  of  yellow  bark  ;  but  it 
is  only  lately  that  it  has  been  produced  separately  as  a  salt,  and  its  properties  satis- 
factorily ascertained. 

For  an  account  of  chinidine  or  quinidine,  see  vol.  vii.,  page  527  of  this  Journal. — Ep. 

F.  J.  Bronneb,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 
Kreosote,  pure  and  refracting  light  powerfully,  per  pound,  1  doll.  22  sgr. 
This  specimen  has  become  very  much  coloured  from  exposure  to  the  light. — "Ed. 

£.  KiBSTEiN,  merchant  in  Hirschberg. 

Drugs  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hirschberg,  viz. —Iceland-moss,  per 
centner  3  dolls.  15  sgr.— Dried  bilberries,  per  centner  3  dolls.  17  sgr.— Lovage,  per 
centner  12  dolls. — Hellebore,  per  centner  8  dolls.— Valerian,  per  centner  10  dolls. 
— Angelica,  per  centner  9  dolls. 

GoTTscHicK,  at  Agenbach,  near  Calw, 
Dried  bilberries,  as  a  preventive  of  the  attacks  of  cholera,  per  pound  15  kr. 

ScHuoN,  at  Vobelf  and  M.  Pfeifper. 

Dried  bilberries,  as  an  excellent  preventive  of  attacks  of  the  cholera,  per  pound 
15  sgr. 

J.  L.  F.  ScHSAHH,  Chemist,  Dessau. 

A  cartoon  of  sixteen  flasks,  with  oil  for  watches,  prepared  but  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances. A  watch  provided  with  the  same,  retains,  if  hung  up  in  the  open  air,  at  a 
temperature  of  16°  R^um.,  its  undisturbed  motion.    100  flasks  25  doUs. 

Salt-work  at  IheodorshaUe,  near  Kremnach. 

Samples  of  common  salt-crystals,  remarkable  for  their  size,  and  one  bottle  with 
concentrated  mother-lye  for  baths,  particularly  efficient  by  the  considerable  quantity 
of  bromide  and  chloride  of  calcium  it  contains. 

BuscH,  P.  A.,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 

Bectified  cognac  oil,  manufactured  out  of  common  gin  or^diluted  spirits. 

F.  A.  Becker,  Sapp,  &  Co.,  Fredebttrg. 

Pieces  of  extraordinary-sized  amadou.  Best,  middle,  and  common  qualities  of 
yellow  and  black  amadou. 

Amadou  is  prepared  from  a  fungus,  or  species  of  mushroom,  the  Boletus  ignarius, 
which  grows  on  the  old  trunks  of  some  trees,  as  the  oak,  ash,  &c.    The  portion  used 
is  that  underlying  the  outer  bark,  and  overlying  the  ligneous  matter.    It  is  cut  into . 
thin  slices  and  beaten,  then  boiled  in  a  strong  solution  of  nitre ;  dried  and  beaten, 
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and  once  moie  boiled  in  the  nitre  solution.    Black  amadou  is  impregnated  with 
gunpowder.    The  fungus  is  used  in  surgery  for  stopping  hemorrhage. — W.  D.  L.  R, 

G1E8SLER,  Trocktdbom. 

Balls  of  woad,  prepared  from  pure  woad  leaves. 

The  Dyers'  woad,  hatis  tinctoria,  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Cruciferae.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  contains  a  blue  colouring  matter,  whidi 
has  long  been  used  for  dying,  and  it  is  said  the  Ancient  Britons  employed  it  for 
painting  their  bodies.— £d. 


[The  four  following  Articles  refer  to  Inventions  or  Improvements  for  which  the 
Council  Medal  was  awarded.] 

MR.  W.  LONGMAID'S  PROCESS  FOR  TREATING  ORES 

AND  MINERALS-FOR   SEPARATING  THE  METALS-AND  FOR  THE 

MANUFACTURE  OF  ALKALI  AND  CHLORINE. 

In  the  year  1839,  owing  to  changes  in  the  commercial  policy  of  Sicily,  whence  the 
main  part  of  the  sulphur  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  in  this  country 
had  previously  been  procured,  attention  was  strongly  directed  to  the  separation  of 
sulphur  from  the  metallic  ores  of  this  country,  in  which  it  exists  ;  and  it  was  sooa 
found  that  this  useful  substance  might  be  advantageously  disengaged  from  iron 
pyrites.  Whilst  investigating  this  subject,  Mr.  Longmaid,  by  a  series  of  consecutive 
experiments  (upwards  of  2000  in  number),  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  several  very 
important  facts  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  soda  and  chlorine,  and  the  separation 
of  certain  metals  from  the  ores  in  which  they  were  contained. 

Ordinarily,  soda  and  chlorine  are  manufactured  by  decomposing  common  salt 
with  sulphuric  acid,  producing  sulphate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  former 
is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  carbon  and  lime  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  pro- 
ducing crude  soda,  which,  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  forms 
carbonate  of  soda,  the  ordinary  commercial  soda.  Bin-oxide  of  manganese  is  treated 
with  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  chlorine  is  evolved,  for  the  manufacture  of  bleaching 
powder,  and  other  compounds  of  chlorine. 

In  the  process  of  smelting  copper  ores,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  metallic 
copper,  a  large  portion  of  the  sulphur  and  other  volatile  matters  is  driven  off  to 
waste  at  the  several  calcinations  ;  a  considerable  waste  of  tin  and  copper  also  occurs 
when  these  metals  are  found  combined  in  the  same  ores,  whilst  the  silver  existing 
so  universally  in  copper  ores  is  almost  entirely  lost 

Mr.  Longmaid's  improved  process  is  as  follows  : — ^A  given  quantity  of  copper 
ore  and  rock  salt,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  is  added,  are  ground 
fine  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  in  a  furnace  of  a  peculiar  construction.  The 
product  of  this  treatment  termed  "  sulphate  ash,"  is  a  mixture  of  sulphate  6f  soda, 
soluble  salts  of  copper  and  silver,  insoluble  oxide  of  iron  and  tin«  with  a  small 
portion  of  undecomposed  salt,  and  the  silica  of  the  ore.  This  sulphate  ash,  whilst 
still  hot,  is  placed  in  large  vats  and  lixiviated  with  water  ;  the  strong  liquor  thus 
obtained  is  run  off  into  other  vats,  where,  at  a  temperature  of  160**  Fah.,  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  copper  and  the  silver  is  effected  by  means  of  old  iron.  The  liquor 
free  from  copper,  is  now  run  in  measured  quantities  on  to  a  weighed  quantity  of 
lime,  previously  placed  in  a  black  ash  furnace,  after  which  the  process  proceeds  as 
in  the  ordinary  mode  of  jnanufacturing  soda.  At  St.  Helen's,  I^ancashire,  where 
this  process  is  applied  on  a  commercial  scale,  the  copper  and  the  silver  are  pre- 
cipitated together;  the  copper  is  afterwards  oxydlzed,  and  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  in  which  case  the  silver  remains  as  a  residual  product  (mixed 
with  some  portion  of  oxide  of  iron),  varying  from  500  to  2000  ounces  per  ton  of 
residuum. 

The  precipitated  copper  tests  fh)m  eighty  to  ninety-five  per  cent,  pure  copper,  the 
impurities  consisting  of  oxide  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  lime,  the  latter  arising  fi*om 
the  impure  water  used  at  St.  Helen's.  The  copper  may,  however,  be  precipitated  in 
a  state  of  greater  purity. 

When  the  ore  contains  tin,  the  refhse  is  washed  as  in  dressing  tin  ore  and  calcined, 
by  which  means  the  oxide  of  tin  remains  unchanged,  except  that  it  is  freed  from  the 
copper,  sulphur,  and  arsenic,  &c.,  with  which  it  was  mechanically  combined  in 
the  ore. 
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The  iion  in  the  ore  is  converted,  during  the  process,  into  salts  of  that  metal,  and 
subsequently  it  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  oxide,  useful  for  many  purposes.  The 
manufacture  of  bleaching  powder  is  performed  as  follows:— A  furnace  is  partially 
charged  with  calcined  sulphate  ash,  and  a  current  of  dry  air  passed  in  contact  with 
it ;  the  chloride  of  iron  is  decomposed,  forming  oxide  of  iron  and  chlorine,  the  latter 
of  which,  being  evolyed,  is  passed  into  a  chamber  containing  hydrate  of  lime. 
Bleaching  powder  is  thus  produced.  The  residuary  oxide  of  iron  forms  when  washed, 
dried,  and  ground  with  oil,  a  pigment  of  a  rich  purple  brown  tint  of  great  durability. 
A  black  paint,  useful  for  marine  and  other  purposes,  may  be  obtained  by  heating  the 
oxide  of  iron  with  carbonaceous  matter  in  a  closed  retort,  and  grinding  the  black 
residue  with  oil. 

The  raw  materials  used  in  the  process  are  chloride  of  sodium,  metallic  sulphides 
(containing  copper,  silrer,  tin,  iron,  sulphur,  and  other  matters),  carbonate  of  lime 
and  coal. 

The  products  are  copper,  silver,  tin,  iron,  sulphur,  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of 
soda,  hypochlorite  of  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

The  diiemical  changes  effected  are  as  follows  : — The  mixed  ore  and  salt  being 
exposed  to  the  united  action  of  atmospheric  air  and  heat  a  mutual  decomposition 
ensues.  At  first  the  oxygen,  uniting  with  the  sulphur,  forms  sulphuric  acid,  which, 
in  its  nascent  condition,  reacts  on  the  salt,  the  sodium  taking  oxygen  at  the  same 
time,  which,  combining  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  forms  sulphate  of  soda;  a  portion 
of  the  chlorine  of  the  salt  thus  liberated,  combines  with  the  metals  of  the  ore,  forming 
chlorides  more  or  less  fixed.  If  arsenic  be  present  it  readily  unites  with  the 
chlorine,  and  in  this  condition  it  not  only  becomes  extremely  volatile,  but  is  also 
from  its  great  affinity  for  water  readily  condensed.  Chlorine  and  iron  having  com- 
bined, this  product  next  undergoes  decomposition ;  the  iron  taking  oxygen  forms  the 
oxide,  whilst  the  chlorine  is  evolved  free,  and  under  the  conditions  above  described, 
fit  for  the  manufacture  of  hypochlorite  of  lime,  and  other  compounds  of  chlorine  7 
the  oxide  of  tin  meanwhile  passing  through  the  several  processes,  remains  with 
little  loss  in  the  insoluble  residue,  chemically  unchanged.  The  chlorides  of  copper 
and  silver  being  more  stable  compounds  than  chloride  of  iron,  they  remain  in  that 
condition  after  the  chloride  of  iron  has  been  decomposed,  in  which  state  they  are 
readily  separated  from  their  solution  by  the  action  of  metallic  iron.  In  decom- 
posing the  carbonate  of  lime  to  produce  caustic  lime,  large  volumes  of  carbonic  acid 
are  evolved.  This  is  used  to  combine  with  the  soda  forming  the  carbonate  of  soda. 
Sulphate  of  soda,  caustic  lime,  and  coal  are  mixed  together  in  the  process  of 
manufacturing  alkali.  On  the  mixture  being  exposed  to  a  current  of  heated  air,  the 
coal  ignites,  and  taking  oxygen  from  the  lime,  sulphuric  acid,  and  soda,  produces 
carbonate  and  caustic  soda,  and  sulphide  of  sodium  and  calcium.  The  solution 
obtained  from  this  product  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
lime-kiln,'which  readily  unites  with  the  soda,  decomposing  the  sulphide  of  sodium, 
and  thus  forming  the  soda  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Longmaid  states  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  these  processes  to 
be  as  follows  : — 1.  The  saving  of  at  least  four  pounds  per  ton  in  the  manulacture  of 
soda,  which,  taking  the  annual  production  of  this  alkali  in  Great  Britain  at  120,000 
tons,  would  give  £480,000.  (2.)  The  recovery  of  the  silver  lost  in  the  copper 
smelting  works,  which,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  he  calculates  at  1,500,000  ounces. 
The  saving  effected  in  the  smelting  charges  on  copper,  the  recovery  of  the  tin,  oxide 
of  iron  and  chlorine  are  also  very  important  items  in  the  account.  Mr.  Longmaid 
estimates  the  aggregate  advantage  at  £1,000,000  sterling  per  annum,  besides  bringing 
into  use  large  quantities  of  ore  too  poor  to  be  worked  on  the  present  plan,  and 
benefiting  the  general  trade,  commerce,  and  agriculture  of  the  country,  by  the 
reduced  cost  at  which  the  soda  is  thus  produced.  We  may  mention,  that  in  addition 
to  the  works  at  St.  Helen's,  which  are  capable  of  treating  from  8,000  to  10,000  tons 
of  ore  annually,  similar  works  are  in  course  of  erection  on  the  Tyne. 


COUNT  F.  DE  LARDEREL'S  PROCESS  FOR  OBTAINING  BORACIC 

ACID. 

The  skill  and  enterprise  of  Count  de  Larderel  in  turning  to  profitable  account  the 
Taluable  products  of  the  boracic  acid  lagoons  of  Tuscany,  have  been  so  fully  detailed 
at  page  93  of  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  that  we  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  very  interesting 
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and  important  particulars  there  fumiahed  of  the  manu&cture  of  boracic  acid.  The 
greater  part  of  the  borax  of  commeroe  is  obtained  ftom  the  saturation  of  this  acid 
with  soda.  Tlie  average  annual  importation  of  boracic  acid  into  this  country  is 
about  2,800,000  lbs.  

M.  J.  R  GUIMET'S  PKOGESS  FOE  THE  MANUJFACTUEE  OF  ARTIFICXA.L 

ULTRAMARINE. 

Fbevious  to  the  year  1828,  all  the  ultramarine  in  use  was  obtained  from  the  Lapis 
IcuvU  or  lazuliie,  a  rare  mineral  procured  from  Siberia.  A  common  ultramarine  thus 
obtained  is,  at  the  present  time,  sold  at  seven  guineas  per  ounce,  and  the  price  of  a 
genuine  and  very  choice  article  is  upwards  of  twenty  guineas  per  ounce.  From  its 
great  costliness,  the  use  of  this  pigment  is  confined  entirefy  to  the  artist.  Several 
analyses  of  ultramarine  were  undertaken  with  the  view  of  finding  out  a  method  of 
making  it  artificially.  These  analyses  showed  it  to  be  a  compound  of  silica,  alumina, 
sulphur,  and  soda,  but  the  supposed  colouring  principle  for  some  time  evaded  all 
attempts  at  its  detection.  At  last  M.  Guimet,  of  Lyons,  in  the  year  1828,  aided  by 
these  analyses,  and  encouraged  by  the  offer  of  a  prize  of  6000  francs  from  the  Socieii 
d*Encour<igement  of  Paris  to  the  person  who  should  succeed  in  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial ultramarine,  hit  on  the  happy  idea  of  giving  up  further  search  for  the  hidden 
colouring  principle,  and  confined  his  attention  to  the  combination  of  the  several 
colourless  ingredienia  which  chemical  analysis  pointed  out  as  the  constituents  of  natural 
ultramarine.  The  result  was  the  discovery  of  artificial  ultramarine.  M.  Guimet 
kept  his  process  a  secret,  selling  his  ultramarine  at  42s.  per  pound.  Gmelln,  Persoz, 
and  Robiquet  afterwards  discovered  the  process,  and  published  the  mode  of  preparing 
this  pigment,  since  which  time  its  manufacture  has  extended  in  Germany  and  in 
France,  and  has  latterly  been  introduced  into  this  country. 

Ultramarine  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  silicate  of  alumina  and  silicate  of  soda, 
with  sulphuret  of  sodium,  and  the  colour  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  reaction  of  the 
last  constituent  upon  the  former  two.  It  may  be  prepared,  according  to  Gmelin,  by 
rapidly  igniting  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  silica,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  sulphur, 
first  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  solution  of  soda  to  dissolve  the  silica.  The 
result  is  a  bluish-green  mass,  which,  by  ignition  in  contact  with  air  becomes  blue. 
Ultramarine  is  now  sold  as  low  as  Jifteenpence  per  pound.  It  is  applied  to  various 
purposes  in  the  arts,  such  as  paper-staining,  the  azurage  or  blue  tinting  of  writing 
papers,  starch,  ground  white  lead,  &c.,  and  has  recently  been  applied  to  the  printing 
of  cotton  goods.  It  has  superseded  smalts  in  many  industrial  purposes,  but  as  it  is 
not  an  enamel  colour,  its  employment  is  not  applicable  in  the  colouring  of  china  and 
earthenware. 


MM.  PRAT  AND  AGARD'S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE 

OF  SALT. 

The  processes  for  which  a  Council  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  MM.  Prat  and 
Agard,  of  Aix,  Bouches-du-Rhone,  France,  were  patented  in  this  country  in  1848. 
They  consist  of  an  improved  method  of  manufacturing  common  salt  from  brine  and 
from  rock  salt. 

In  the  manufacture  of  common  salt  from  brine,  chloride  of  calcium,  or  chloride  of 
magnesium  is  added  to  the  brine,  by  which  addition  the  saline  solution  may  be  con- 
centrated by  heat  to  a  considerable  extent,  without  any  deposition  of  salt  therefrom 
taking  place  whilst  in  a  heated  state.  This  concentrated  solution,  when  transferred 
to  sh^low  vessels,  deposits  crystals  of  common  salt  on  cooling.  By  this  addition  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  or  chloride  of  magnesium,  the  brine  may  be  concentrated  to  the 
extent  required,  in  closed  boilers,  without  any  deposition  of  salt  therein. 

In  the  manufacture  of  common  salt  from  rock  salt,  a  heated  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  or  chloride  of  magnesium  is  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  salt 
from  the  rock  salt,  and  thereby  producing  a  solution,  from  which  common  salt  is 
obtained  by  cooling. 

The  coolers  or  crystallizing  vessels,  are  in  each  case  fiirnished  with  partitions,  by 
which  means  salt  of  various  degrees  of  fineness  may  be  produced,  the  finest  salt 
being  deposited  in  the  division  nearest  to  the  closed  boiler,  where  the  solution  will  be 
the  hottest,  whilst  the  coolest  or  farthest  division  will  produce  salt  of  the  coarsest 
quality.  The  chlorides  of  calcimn  and  magnesium  used,  remain  in  the  mother* 
liquors,  and  may  therefore  be  collected  and  used  again  and  again* 
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The  chief  advantage,  therefore,  derivable  from  the  adoption  of  these  processes  by 
the  manufacturer  of  common  salt,  appears  to  be,  that  of  enabling  him  to  concentrate 
his  brine  to  the  strength  required  for  the  production  of  salt  of  the  crystalline 
character  he  requires;  the  deposition  of  salt  in  the  boilers  (which  takes  place  during 
the  process  of  concentration  under  ordinary  circumstances),  being  prevented  by  the 
addition  of  suitable  proportions  of  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium. 

We  have  no  data  before  us,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  processes  have  been 
commercially  applied,  either  in  this  country  or  in  France. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  ALUM. 

The  Boghead  Cannel  ooal,  which,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  gas  yielded 
by  its  distillation,  has  lately  been  introduced  from  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  gas 
making  in  the  dark  and  foggy  days  of  the  winter  season,  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
alumina,  and  a  patent  has  recently  been  specified  by  Messrs.  Barlow  and  Gore,  for  a 
method  of  treating  the  residum  of  the  distillation  of  this  coal,  and  manufactunng 
alum  therefrom.  Tlie  residuary  ash,  whether  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  the 
coke,  or  from  its  treatment  by  steam,  as  adopted  by  the  patentees  for  obtaining 
certain  gases,  is  placed  in  suitable  vessels  or  boilers,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of 
heated  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  result  of  which  is,  the  solution  of  the  alumina 
contained  in  the  ash,  and  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  alumina.  The  solution  of 
aluminous  sulphate  thus  obtained,  may  be  evaporated  so  as  to  yield  that  salt,  or  it 
may  be  mixed  with  the  proper  quantity  of  either  sulphate  of  potash  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia  in  solution,  whereby  the  ordinary  commercial  alum  -is  obtained  by 
evaporation  and  crystallization  in  the  usual  way.  The  residuary  silica  is  applicable 
to  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  other  useful  purposes  in  the  arts. 

The  Cannel  coal  above  mentioned  is  raised  at  Boghead,  near  Bathgate,  a  few  miles 
westward  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  the  most  highly  bituminous  coal  known,  and  therefore 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  gas,  for  which  purpose  it  is  exclusively 
used,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  inferior  coal.  It  yields  18,500  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  of  the  specific  gravity  0.775  (air  being  1.0)  per  ton  of  coal ;  and  a  burner  con- 
suming at  the  rate  of  one  cubic  foot  per  hour,  gives  a  light  equal  to  8^  spermaceti 
candles,  each  consuming  120  grains  of  spermaceti  per  hour.  The  light  yielded  by  one 
ton  of  this  coal  is  equal  to  1,990  lbs.  of  sperm  candles,  being  nearly  five  times  more 
than  that  from  the  same  quantity  of  Newcastle  coking  coal,  and  upwards  of  two  and 
a  half  times  greater  than  the  best  Wigan  Cannel  coal. 


O'N  THE  PREPARATION  OF  AN  OIL  INTENDED  TO  REPLACE 
COD-LIVER  OIL. 

BT  M.  DESOHAXFS. 

The  action  of  cod-liver  oil  in  certain  affections  being  generally  attributed  to  the 
iodine  which  this  oil  contains,  I  have  thought  that  it  might  be  advantageously- 
replaced  by  an  ioduretted  oil,  the  preparation,  adjustment  of  strength,  and  admi- 
nistration of  which,  offer  no  difficulties,  provided  that  the  aromatic  principle  of  the 
cod-liver  oil  does  not  contribute  to  its  good  effects,  or  represent  the  principle  which 
tends  to  restore,  in  certain  cases,  the  equillibrium  of  the  vital  functions. 

In  presenting  to  the  Academy  a  medicine  intended  to  replace  a  preparation  which 
is  in  general  use,  without  previously  confirming  my  anticipations  of  its  efficacy  by 
exx>eriment,  I  act  under  the  impression  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  pharmaceutist 
to  prepare  medicinal  agents,  and  to  leave  the  study  of  their  therapeutic  properties 
to  the  physician.  I  am  also  persuaded,  that  if  the  proposed  remedy  is  prepared  by 
pharmaceutists  generally,  and  extensively  tried  by  medical  men,  its  virtues  will  be- 
more  promptly  discovered ;  for  I  feel  assured  that  it  is  a  valuable  agent,  containing, 
as  it  does,  the  iodine  in  quantities  which  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  and.  in  the 
state  most  suitable  for  its  assimilation. 

1.  When  oil  of  almonds*  is  left  in  contact  with  one- tenth  of  its  weight  of  iodine 
at  common  temperatures,  shaking  them  together  frequently,  the  iodine  dissolves  in 
the  oil,  giving  to  it  a  red  colour,  which  assumes  a  deeper  shade  until  it  l)ecome8 
black. 

•  OHve  oil  is  more  easily  altered  under  the  influence  of  iodine  than  oil  of  almonds. 
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2.  If  the  above  mixture  be  made,  with  the  addition  of  ten  per  cent,  of  water,  the 
oil  first  acquires  a  red  colour,  but  after  a  long  time  it  becomes  colourless. 

3.  If  alcohol  be  used,  the  reaction  is  more  rapid.  Thus,  on  adding  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  iodine  gradually,  100  grammes  of  oil  of  almonds  may  be  made  to  deco- 
lourize twelve  grammes  of  the  solution,  representing  one  gramme  of  iodine,  in 
eighteen  days. 

If  these  mixtures  be  heated,  the  reaction  is  much  more  rapid^  a  few  hours  only 
being  required  for  its  completion. 

4.  Wlienten  grammes  of  iodine,  and  100  grammes  of  oil  of  almonds,  are  heated  in 
a  water-bath,  the  oil  quickly  becomes  black. 

5.  If  one  part  of  iodine,  and  four  parts  of  oil  be  used,  the  oil  becomes  greatly 
altered. 

6.  If  one  part  of  iodine  and  two  parts  of  oil  be  employed,  the  oil  will  be  still  more 
greatly  altered,  losing  its  fluidity,  and  acquiring  a  granular  appearance. 

7.  On  submitting  to  distillation  a  mixture  of  100  grammes  of  oil  of  almonds,  and 
24  grammes  of  tincture  of  iodine,  representing  two  grammes  of  iodine,  the  first  drops 
of  alcohol  which  pass  in  distillation  will  be  but  little  coloured,  and  the  oil  will  be 
colourless,  if  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  be  kept  in  the  retort.  If  the  platinum  be 
omitted  the  oil  will  remain  coloured,  and  this  will  be  the  case,  even  if  bits  of  stone 
be  substituted  for  it. 

From  these  preliminary  considerations,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  a  medi- 
cinal ioduretted  oil  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  tincture  of  iodine  on  oil  of 
almonds,  either  in  the  cold  or  with  heat,  or  especially  by  heating  a  mixture  of  iodine 
and  oil  of  almonds  in  a  water-bath. 

Preparation  of  a  colottrless  ioduretted  oil. 
Take  of    Oil  of  almonds,  100  grammes  (fiij  3  43  grs.)t 
Tincture  of  iodine,  24  grammes  (370  grains) 

containing  2  grammes  of  iodine  (30.8  grains) 

Put  this  mixture  into  a  retort  J,  introduce  a  piece  of  coiled  platinum  foil,  and  care- 
fully distil  until  the  oil  has  become  perfectly  colourless.  Remove  the  oil  from  the 
retort,  wash  it  with  distilled  water  containing  two  parts  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to 
1000  parts  of  water,  and  afterwards  with  pure  water,  to  remove  any  excess  of  alkali§. 
Filter  it  into  a  bottle,  add  two  grammes  (30.8  grains)  of  starch,  shake  them  together, 
heat  the  mixture  by  means  of  a  water-bath  for  an  hour,  allow  it  to  cool,  filter  it,  and 
keep  it  in  bottles. 

lliis  oil  will  keep  for  a  Ions:  time,  if  it  be  not  exposed  to  the  contact  of  air. 

One  gramme  of  this  oil  represents  0  0052  gramme  of  iodine,  and  twelve  grammes 
(185  grains)  of  it  contains  as  much  iodine  as  one  litre  (f.  |  35)  of  cod-liver  oil. 

Preparation  of  a  coloured  ioduretted  oil. 
Take  of    Oil  of  almonds,  100  grammes  (|iij  3j  43  grs.) 
Iodine,  10  grammes  (154  grains). 

Put  them  into  a  flask  or  a  bottle,  heat  them  by  means  of  a  water-bath  for  some 
hours,  shaking  them  together  from  time  to  time  that  the  iodine  may  not  act  too 
powerfully  on  one  part  of  the  oil ;  allow  the  mixture  to  cool ;  wash  it  with  alcohol 
and  remove  any  iodine  which  has  not  combined  with  or  dissolved  in  the  oil ;  wash  it 
with  alkaline  water,  then  with  pure  water,  and  finally  filter  it. 

One  gramme  of  this  oil  represents  0.081  gramme  of  iodine,  and  two  grammes 
(30.8  grains)  of  it  contains  more  iodine  than  one  litre  (f.  J  35)  of  cod-liver  oil. 

The  chemical  phenomena  which  occur  in  these  operations  are  very  remarkable, 
for  it  may  be  observed  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  platinum,  two  parts  of 
iodine  combine  with  one  hundred  parts  of  oil  of  almonds  without  imparting  colour  to 
it,  and  that  during  this  reaction  the  platinum  is  not  altered  by  the  iodine,  either  in 
its  aspect  or  weight,  even  after  many  operations.  It  is  also  observed,  that  when  the 
dl  and  iodine  are  heated  together  without  the  platinum,  the  iodine  does  not  volatilize, 
but  the  oil  becomes  black,  and  acquires  the  smell  of  iodine  and  of  burnt  oil ;  that  a 
small  quantity  of  water  condenses  in  the  neck  of  the  flask  ;  that  the  oil  becomes 
acid  ;  that  on  washing  it  with  water  it  yields  hydriodic  acid  ;  that  alcohol  removes 

+  I  have  never  operated  on  more  than  400  grammes  of  oil. 
I  A  flask  may  be  used,  bat  in  this  case  it  ought  not  to  be  more  than  half  ML 
§  Sometimes  the  oil  assumes  the  character  of  an  emulsion  in  this  process.    In  such  case,  boil 
some  water  in  a  tinned  vessel,  pour  the  oil  on  it,  boil  for  a  short  time,  and  then  decant. 
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the  iodine  vhich  has  not  combined;  that  it  dissolves  at  the  same  time  an  ioduretted 
aromatic  principle  and  a  certain  quantity  of  oil;  that  on  adding  ether  to  the  oil 
which  has  been  treated  with  half  its  weight  of  iodine  (as  in  experiment  6),  it  dis- 
solves all  the  oily  matter,  and  leaves  a  black  elastic  matter,  which  probably  repre- 
sents the  oxide  of  lypil  of  the  oil ;  that  when  the  alcohol  which  has  been  used  for 
washing  ioduretted  oil  is  distilled,  it  has  the  smell  of  horseradish ;  that  this  alcohol, 
sooner  or  later,  acquires  a  yellow  colour;  that  potash  decolourizes  it;  that  the 
odourous  principle  may  be  concentrated  into  a  small  volume;  that  the  alcohol 
retions,  even  after  several  distillations  from  potash,  a  portion  of  iodine ;  that  when 
attempts  are  made  to  resolve  the  ioduretted  oil  into  glycerine  and  oleric  and  mar« 
garic  acids,  glycerine  and  ioduretted  acids  are  obtained ;  that  the  glycerine  has  an 
add  reaction ;  that  the  quantity  of  glycerine  obtained  will  depend  upon  the  quantity 
of  iodine  added  to  the  oil ;  that  the  oil  made  according  to  experiment  5,  yields  very 
little  glycerine;  and  that  the  oil  made  according  to  experiment  6,  yields  none, 
because  during  the  action  of  the  iodine  on  the  oil,  the  oxide  of  lypil  is  so  far 
modified  as  to  lose  the  property  of  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  glycerine  when  the 
oil  is  treated  with  oxide  of  lead  and  water. 

In  order  to  veriiy  this  hypothesis,  I  made  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  iodine  and  two 
parts  of  oleic  acid,  and  of  one  part  of  iodine  and  two  parts  of  glycerine.  These 
mixtures  were  heated  in  a  water-bath  for  several  hours,  and  I  found  that  the  oleic 
acid  combined  with  the  iodine,  became  much  thickened,  and  remained  perfectly 
soluble;  l^at  the  glycerine  dissolved  a  little  iodine,  and  was  not  altered  at  this 
temperature;  that  the  action  of  the  iodine  upon  the  oleic  acid  indicates  that  the 
black  matter  obtained  in  experiment  6,  is  not  due  to  an  alteration  of  the  oleic  acid ; 
and  that  the  action  of  the  iodine  on  the  glycerine  does  not  sustain  the  hypothesis 
which  I  have  proposed  to  account  for  the  alteration  of  the  oil,  as  it  is  not  modified 
under  these  circumstances;  but  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  composition 
of  glycerine  and  that  of  oxide  of  lypil,  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  conceive  that 
while  the  glycerine  in  the  isolated  state  is  not  altered  by  iodine,  the  oxide  of  lypil 
may  be,  and  that  the  inalterability  of  the  isolated  glycerine  does  not  prove  that 
oxide  of  lypil  cannot  be  altered. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  thought  necessary  definitively  to  determine  this 
question — to  isolate  the  different  products,  to  analyze  them,  and  to  compare  their 
compositions  with  similar  products  isolated  from  non-ioduretted  oil.  But,  tmfor- 
tunately,  I  have  not  yet  been  able,  after  two  years,  during  which  I  have  been  engaged 
with  the  investigation,  to  isolate  and  purify  those  products,  so  as  to  feel  satisfied 
that  they  were  unmixed  and  definite,  and  I  therefore  determined  to  publish  the 
results  of  the  first  part  of  my  investigation,  fearing  that  the  remainder  would  yet 
occupy  some  time. 

The  conclusions  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  facts  briefly  stated  in  this  com- 
munication are: 

That  ioduretted  oils,  properly  washed,  may  be  considered  as  valuable  medicines, 
by  means  of  which  medic^  men  may  safely  administer  iodine. 

That  by  mixing  a  given  quantity  of  ioduretted  oil  with  olive  oil,  an  oil  may  be 
prepared  analogous  to  cod-liver  oil,  or  if  desired,  more  active. 

That  in  prescribing  ioduretted  oil,  the  medical  man  would  know  the  exact  quantity 
of  iodine  adfninistered. — Repertoire  de  Pharmacie, 

EXAMINATION  OF  AN  ORE  OF   CINNABAR,  FROM  NEW  ALMADEN, 

CALIFORNIA. 

BY  ADAM  B1:ALET,  ^SQ.,  M.A. 

This  ore  has  long  been  known  to  mineralogists  as  abundant  and  very  accessible, 
but  it  had  not  attracted  much  notice  until  the  recent  development  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  California  led  to  more  extended  inquiry  into  the  actual  extent  of  its  dis- 
tribution, and  rendered  improved  methods  of  reducing  it  of  great  interest  and  yalue. 

The  mine,  or  principal  deposit  of  this  mineral,  is  thus  described  by  Lyman  in 
1848  ;* 

'^New  Almaden  lies  between  San  Francisco  and  Monterey,  near  the  Coast.  It  is 
1200  feet  above  the  plain,  and  is  situated  upon  a  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Azul,  which 
consists  of  a  greenish  talc-rock. 

**  The  cinnabar  is  foimd  in  nests,  in  a  stratum  of  a  yellowish  earth,  which  is  42 

*  Liebig  and  Eopp's  Annudl  Report,  by  Hofinann  and  De  La  Rue.    Vol.  II.,  p.  388. 
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feet  in  thickness.  The  occurrence  of  this  mineral  has  been  known  to  the  natives 
from  time  immemorial,  as  the  cave  of  red  earth,  which  they  employed  for  painting 
their  bodies. 

"  During  Lyman's  stay,  the  daily  produce  from  1,600  lbs.  of  cinnabar,  distilled  in 
a  rudely  constructed  apparatus,  was  from  200  to  300  lb&  of  mercury,  and  in  the  last 
three  weeks  of  his  residence  the  total  amount  of  mercury  obtained  was  about 
10,000  lbs. 

"  Cinnabar  had  likewise  been  found  in  fifteen  or  twenty  other  places,  within  a 
circumference  of  a  few  miles." 

A  more  recent  account  of  this  mine  was  politely  communicated  by  Dr.  Forbes, 
and  accompanied  a  specimen  of  the  ore  sent  to  Professor  Hofmann  for  analysis,  at 
whose  suggestion  the  following  examination  was  undertaken  : — 

"  Tlie  mine  of  New  Almaden  is  situated  in  Upper  California,  near  Santa  Clara,  on 
the  coast,  not  far  from  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  property  of  a  company  of  English 
and  foreign  merchants,  and  is  leased  to  a  company  of  the  same  kind. 

"  It  has  been  in  active  operation  for  about  six  or  eight  months.  The  vein  is  very 
large,  and  *  crops  out*  on  the  surface,  where  it  is  worked.  The  metal  is  extracted 
from  the  ore  in  two  ways  : 

"  First,  by  a  series  of  large  iron  cylinder-retorts,  heated  in  furnaces,  and  dis- 
charging their  produce  into  water,  where  the  metal  is  condensed. 

"Secondly,  by  brick  furnaces,  in  which  the  fuel  (wood)  is  intermixed  with  the 
ore.  By  these  operations,  the  ore  gives  from  30  to  45  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of 
mercury. 

**  The  mine  produced  in  the  month  of  November,  1850,  not  less  than  127,500  lbs. 
of  mercury." 

The  ore  as  exhibited  in  the  specimens  sent,  some  of  which  weighed  as  much  as 
14  avoirdupois  lbs.,  has  a  bright  red  colour,  slightly  inclining  to  purple,  and  appears 
to  have  been  imperfectly  cleared  from  a  soft,  light-brown  earth,  which  can  easily 
be  scraped  from  its  surface.  It  breaks  without  much  difficulty  under  the  hammer, 
and  is  afterwards  easily  reduced  to  powder,  with  the  exception  of  some  bright 
crystalline  particles,  which  are  extremely  hard. 

The  surfaces  of  recently  broken  ore  appear  much  more  purple  than  those  long 
exposed.  It  is  traversed  at  irregular  intervals  by  very  thin  bands  of  white,  hard, 
crystalline  material,  apparently  calcareous  and  siliceous.  When  in  the  state  of  fine 
powder  it  has  a  very  brilliant  vermilion  colour,  many  shades  darker  than  the  mas- 
sive ore.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  4.410. 

In  a  preliminary  examination,  it  exhibited  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  a  mercurial 
sulphide  associated  with  siliceous  matter.  A  portion  of  the  ore  was  digested  with 
rdtro-hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  insoluble  residue  separated  by  filtration. 

The  solution  examined  by  the  usual  methods  contained  mercury,  sulphur,  iron, 
alumina,  a  trace  of  nickel,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

The  j^urt  insoluble  in  acid  consisted  of  silicic  acid,  and  very  minute  traces  of  lime 
and  potassa. 

In  estimating  the  principal  constituents  of  this  ore,  the  mercury  was  determined 
as  sulphide  of  mercur}%  and  as  metallic  mercury  by  distillation  with  lime. 

1.  2.238  grms.  gave  1.801  grm.  of  sulphide  of  mercury. 

2.  1.057    **        "      0.860         "  " 

3.  250  grms.  distilled  with  500  grms.  of  Ume,  gave  175.540  grms.  of  metallic 

mercury. 

The  sulphur  was  estimated  as  sulphuric  add. 

1.  1.349  grm.  gave  1.120  grm.  of  sulphate  of  baryta. 

2.  1.248    "        "     1.025  «.  «t 

Iron  as  sesquioxide. 

1.  1.940  grm.  gave  0.024  grm.  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

2.  1.610    "        "    0.022  "  " 

Lime  as  carbonate  of  lime. 

1.940  grm.  gave  0.0485  grm.  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Alumina. 

1.940  grm.  gave  0.012  grm.  of  sesquioxide  of  aluminium. 

Magnesia  as  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia. 

1.940  grm.  gave  0.0525  grm.  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia. 
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Insoluble  residue. 

1.  1.349  grm.  of  ore  gave  0.193  gnu.  silicic  acid. 

2.  2.238    "        ^^        ^*     0.325  grm.  of  sUicic  acid,  and  traces  of  lime  and  potassa 

too  slight  to  be  estimate. 

The  percentages  corresponding  to  these  numbers  will  be  found  in  the  tMe 
appended  at  the  end  of  this  note. 

CINNABAB  FROM  ALMADEN,  SPAIN. 

As  the  appearance  of  an  ore  of  cinnabar,  so  rich  in  mercury  and  found  in  such 
profuse  abundance,  seems  likely  to  have  a  material  influence  upon  the  permanent 
supply  ordinarily  found  in  commerce,  a  comparison  was  instituted  between  this  and 
the  ore  derived  from  Almaden,  in  Spain,  well  known  as  the  chief  source  of  Spanish 
mercury. 

The  specimen  of  ore  examined  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Tennant,  and  described  as 
one  from  which  a  considerable  part  of  Spanish  mercury  was  derived.  It  is  like  the 
Californian  ore,  massive,  but  much  less  brilliant  and  much  harder.  Throughout  its 
mass,  small  patches  of  yellow  iron  pyrites  are  irregularly  distributed.  When  in  the 
state  of  fine  powder,  it  has  a  dull  brick-red  colour,  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
brilliant  vermilion  cinnabar  fix)m  California.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  3.622. 
•  Submitted  to  the  same  examination,  and  treated  similarly  to  the  last,  it  exhibited 
the  same  phenomena,  with  variations  too  slight  to  require  especial  notice. 

The  part  soluble  in  acid  consisted  chiefly  of  mercury,  sulphur,  iron,  with  traces  of 
alumina  and  lime;  the  part  insoluble  in  acid,  of  silicic  acid  and  alumina. 

The  principal  constituents  of  the  mineral  were  determined  as  before  :  mercury, 
as  sulphide  of  mercury  ;  iron,  as  sesquioxide  of  iron  ;  sulphur  as  sulphuric  acid  ; 
silicic  acid  as  such. 

Mercury. 

U  1.009  grm.  of  ore  gave  0.443  grm.  of  sulphide  of  mercury. 
2.  1.0205  "  "  0.447  " 

Sulphur  as  sulphuric  add. 
1.0205  grm.  of  ore  gave  1.208  grm.  of  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Iron. 

1.009  grm.  gave  0.148  grm.  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Insoluble  residue. 

1.  1.0205  grm.  gave  0.357  grm.  of  silicic  acid  and  alumina* 

2.  1.009      "         "      0.353  «  " 

I  have  moreover  examined  specimens  of  cinnabar  ore  from  Moschellandsberg  and 
from  Wolfstein. 

CINNABAB  7B03I  MOSCHELLANDSB£BG. 

This  specimen  and  the  following  one  were  obtained  fbom  Mr.  Griffin,  and  described 
as  being  worked,  though  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 

The  mineral  is  a  dark,  red-brown  crystalline  material,  heavy,  very  hard,  and  with 
difficulty  reduced  to  powder.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  4.735. 

Examined  and  treated  as  the  minerals  previously  mentioned,  it  wasfound  to  consist 
principally  of  mercury,  sulphur,  iron,  alumina,  and  silicic  acid.  Mercury  and  sulphur 
only  were  determined  quantitatively. 

Mercury. 

1.  1.166  grm.  of  ore  gave  0.902  grm.  of  sulphide  of  mercury. 

2.  1.255     **  "         0.967     "  ** 

Sulphur  as  sulphuric  acid. 

1.3075  grm.  gave  1.050  grm  of  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Insoluble  residue. 

1.3075  grm.  gave  0.2235  grm. 

CINNABAR  TROfH  WOLTSTBIN. 

This  ore  is  a  grey,  earthy -looking  mineral,  with  dark  livid  patches  occurring  at 
intervals  in  its  substance.  It  is  very  hard,  and  becomes  a  light  puce-coloured  powder. 
It  was  found  to  consist  of  mercury,  sulphur,  alumina,  and  a  trace  of  iron,  and  silicic 
acid. 

1.516  grm.  yielded  0.316  grm.  of  sulphide  of  mercury. 
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OK  THE  PALO  DE  YELA8  OB  CAHDLE-TBEE. 


From  the  abore  results,  the  foUowing  percentages  were  calculated  : — 

COMFOSmOV  OF  YABIOUS  CZNITABAB  ORES. 


Califoniiaiu 

Ahnaden,  Spain. 

WoUUdn. 

Mercuiy ... 
Sulphur  ... 

Iron 

1.        2.        8. 
0046    70.13    70.23 
1L38    11^      — 

1^      —         — 
1.40     -         — 
0.61      —         — 
0^      —         — 

1440    1452 

Mean. 

11.29 

1.23 
1^ 
0.61 
0.40 

1441 

1.          2. 
3744     37.75 
16.22        — 

1046         — 

Silicic  acid  and 

lumnina. ........ 

Mean. 
37.79 
16.22 

1046 
35.12 

1.       2. 
6640    67.13 
11.61      — 

InsoL 

reridne  17.00     - 

Mean. 
6646 
U.48 

1749 

18.00 
7341 

Liine   

Alimiiiift ... 
Magnesui 

Silicic  add 

9948 

9049 

From  these  numbers  it  is  evident  that,  provided  the  specimens  represent  the 
average  minerals  worked,  the  ore  of  Califomia  contains  nearly  double  the  amount 
of  mercury  found  in  the  Almaden  ore,  and  nearly  fourfold  that  of  the  specimen  of^ 
Wolfstein,  while  it  approaches  the  composition  of  pure  cinnabar,  even  more  neariy 
than  the  mineral  of  Moschellandsberg. 


PREPARATION  OF  NITRATE  OF  POTASH  FROM  NITRATE  OF  SODA. 

NiTBATB  of  potash  can  be  prepared  from  nitrate  of  soda  by  placing  two  vessels,  of 
which  the  upper  one  contains  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  lower  the  same  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  over  one  another,  and  as  soon  as  both  solutions  boil,  the  fire  under 
the  upper  vessel  is  extinguished  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  flow  into  the  lower  one, 
when  immediately  hydrated  carbonate  of  soda  is  precipitated,  and  the  residual  lye  is 
allowed  ib  flow  into  crystallizing  pans,  and  agitated,  in  order  to  obtain  salpetre-meal 
fsalpeter-mehl],  which  is  to  be  treated  in  the  usual  way.—PAann.  Central  Blatt, 
No.  37,  p.  592,  1851. 

ON  THE  PALO  DE  VELAS  OR  CANDLB-TREE. 
(^Parmentiera  cereifera,  Seem.) 

BT    K.    BERTHOLD     8EEMANN. 

Thts  tree  is  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Chagres,  where  It  forms  entire  forests. 
In  entering  them,  a  person  might  almost  fancy  himself  transported  into  a  chandler's 
shop.  From  all  the  stems  and  lower  branches  hang  long  cylindrical  fruits,  of  a 
yellow  wax-colour,  so  much  resembling  a  candle  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  popular 
appellation.  The  fruit  is  generally  from  two  to  three,  but  not  unfrequently  four 
feet  long,  and  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  tree  itself  is  about  twenty-four  feet  high, 
with  opposite,  trifoliolated  leaves  and  large  white  blossoms,  which  appear  throughout 
the  year,  but  are  in  greatest  abundance  during  the  rainy  season.  The  Pah  de  vdas 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Cretcentiacece,  and  is  a  Parmentkra,  of  which  genus, 
hitherto,  only  one  species,  the  P.  eduUs,  De  Cand.,  was  known  to  exist  The  fruit  of 
the  latter,  called  Quauhxilote,  is  eaten  by  the  Mexicans;  while  that  of  the  former 
serves  for  food  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  Bullocks,  especially,  if  fed  with  the 
fruit  of  this  tree,  Guinea  grass,  and  Batatilla  {Ipomaa  hrachypodtL,  Benth.),  soon  get 
fat.  It  is  generally  admitted,  however,  that  the  meat  partakes  in  some  degree  o^ 
the  peculiar  apple-Uke  smell  of  the  fruit;  but  this  is  by  no  means  disagreeable,  and 
easily  prevented  if,  for  a  few  days  previous  to  the  kilHng  of  the  animal,  the  food 
is  changed.  The  tree  produces  its  principal  harvest  during  the  dry  season,  when 
all  the  herbaceous  vegetation  is  burned  up;  and  on  that  account  its  cultivation  in 
tropical  countries  is  especially  to  be  recommended:  a  few  acres  of  it  would  efi^tually 
prevent  that  want  of  fudder,  which  is  always  most  severely  felt  after  the  periodical 
rains  have  ceased. — Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany, 
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DB.  MUSPEATT'S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  WATERS  OF  BADEN-BADEN. 


TO  THB  BDITOB  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir,— In  Dr.  S.  MuspratVs  paper  '<0n  the  Waters  of  Baden-Baden,"  the  learned 
professor  says  the  qualitatiye  analysis  prored  the  sulphuric  acid  was  not  in  comhi- 
nation  with  lime.  Surely  he  does  not  intend  to  assert  that  a  mineral  water  con- 
taining six  grains  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  gallon  would  yield  on  ebulition  a 
precipitate  of  sulphate  of  hme!  and  I  see  no  account  of  any  other  test  having  been 
applied  to  demonstrate  that  the  sulphuric  acid  was  not  contained  in  the  water  as 
sulphate  of  lime.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Bristol  October  9,  1851.  James  Grant. 


GODFREY'S  CORDIAL. 

We  publish  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  P.  D.  Ward,  of  22,  Market 
Place,  Hull:— 

*'  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  notice,  through  the  medium  of  your  periodical,  an 
*  existing  evil  of  no  small  magnitude,  and  which,  while  it  admits  of  an  easy  remedy, 
is  attended  with  incredible  danger  to  the  life  of  England's  little  ones.  I  refer  to  the 
great  variety  of  strength  in  the  private  formula  for  the  medicament  called  <  God- 
frey's Cordial,'  which  article,  though  perhaps  not  extensively  used  in  the  metro- 
I>olis,  is,  nevertheless,  largely  consumed  in  our  provincial  towns,  a  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance  having  had  a  sale  for  as  much  as  half  a  cwt.  per  month. 

"  In  two  formulae  which  I  saw  casually  brought  together  the  other  day,  there  was 
a  difference  in  strength  of  eight  times,  one  containing  half  a  grain  of  opium  in  the 
fluid  ounce,  and  the  other  four  grains.  Now  if  a  child  accustomed  to  take  Godfrey's 
Cordial  of  the  first  quoted  strength  were  to  have  substituted  in  lieu  of  it  some  of 
the  other,  through  the  circumstance  of  the  purchaser's  having  gone  to  a  different 
shop,  it  is  evident  that  the  consequences  would  be  disastrous." 

[Our  correspondent  concludes  by  recommending  the  insertion  of  a  formula  for 
this  medicine  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  a  recommendation  in  which  we  cannot  concur, 
as  it  is  an  established  fact  that  opium  in  any  form  is  highly  injurious  to  young 
children. — Ed.] 

POISONING  BY  TINCTURE  OF  ACONITE. 

On  Monday,  the  6th  of  October,  an  inquest  was  held  by  Mr.  Carter,  coroner  for 
East  Surrey,  on  the  body  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Bolton,  an  excise  officer,  who  died  in  con- 
sequence of  tasting  some  tincture  of  aconite.  A  case  of  **  medicated  spirits"  had 
been  received  at  St.  Katherine's  Wliarf  with  a  permit  from  Scotland.  The  guager 
(Wm.  Bennett)  took  out  a  bottle  for  examination,  and  without  removing  the 
wrapper,  poured  some  of  the  contents  into  a  glass,  "put  a  wooden  penholder  into 
the  liquid,  and  then  drew  it  across  his  lips."  Mr.  Bolton  (the  deceased)  having 
tasted  it,  the  bottle  was  handed  to  Mr.  Brain,  the  principal  officer,  who  immediately 
tore  off  the  wrapper,  and  found  it  was  labelled,  in  large  letters,  "Fleming's  Tincture 
of  Aconite— Poison."  Bennett,  at  the  inquest,  stated  that  he  had  a  burning  sensa- 
tion in  his  throat  all  that  evening.  Deceased  did  not  complain  at  the  time,  but  left 
the  office  soon  afterwards.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  was  taken  to  Mr.  R.  T. 
Russell,  surgeon,  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  x>erfectly  sensible  but  cold  and  pulseless* 
He  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  his  tasting  the  tincture  of  aconite,  and  said  he 
thought  he  had  swallowed  about  a  teaspoonful.  The  remedies  applied  were  in- 
effectual, and  he  shortly  expired.  Mr.  Russell  thought  the  wrapper  ought  to  have 
been  labelled  outside,  in  which  opinion  the  coroner  concurred.  The  jury  returned 
the  verdict "  That  the  deceased  met  his  death  accidentally,  and  they  (the  jury) 
would  suggest  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  that  when  any  article  of 
poisonous  character  is  imported,  the  permit  should  bear  the  word  Poison,  as  well  aa 
the  nature  of  the  article  itself!" 
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LIBEL  UPON  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS. 

At  the  Middlesex  Sessions  (Oct.  1 5)  a  person  named  Stimpson,  a  vendor  of  sur- 
gical bandages,  was  prosecuted  for  the  sale  of  indecent  and  obscene  prints.  The 
offence  was  proved  and  admitted. 

Mr.  Sleigh  (on  the  part  of  the  prosecutors)  said,  <^  It  appeared  that  the  defendant 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  cards  and  prints  of  this  description  at  Chemists  and 
Druggists  shops,  and  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  had  received  informa- 
tion that  at  such  shops  articles  of  that  description  were  now  to  be  obtained,  so  many 
of  the  parties  who  kept  shops  exclusively  for  the  sale  of  such  things  having  been 
prosecuted  and  visited  with  the  severity  of  the  law.  It  was  from  a  Chemist  of 
highly  respectable  character  that  the  Society  derived  the  information  which  led  to 
the  apprehension  of  the  defendant,  and  it  was  very  desirable  that  it  should  be  known 
that  the  Society  knew  it,  in  order  that  those  Chemists  who  engaged  in  the  traffic 
might  be  aware  of  the  consequences  that  would  in  all  probability  follow. 

"  The  Learned  Judge  said,  Chemises  shops  were  the  places  where  poisons  were 
flold;  but  it  appeared  that  they  were  selling  poisons  for  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body.  The  sentence  upon  the  defendant  was  that  he  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to 
hard  labour  for  six  calendar  months." 

[We  do  not  believe  that  any  foundation  exists  for  this  calumny  against  Chemists 
and  Druggists.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  persons,  availing  themselves  of  the 
present  defective  state  of  the  law,  have  assumed  the  name  and  the  coloured  show- 
bottles  as  a  blind  for  the  purpose  of  evading  detection.  But  the  sweeping  charge 
against  Chemists  and  Druggists  is  an  injustice  to  which  that  body  wiU  always  be 
subject  until  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  passed  for  the  registration  of  those  who 
are  fairly  entitled  to  assume  the  name. — ^Ed.] 

WEVTEW. 


Translation  of  the  Pharmacopcbia  of  the  Botal  Collbge  or  Physicians  of 
London,  1851  ;  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  By  Biohabjd  Phillips,  F.B.S.,  &c. 
Highley  and  Son,  Fleet  Street. 

The  name  of  !^chard  Phillips  has  become  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
London  Pharmacopcsia,  from  his  having  first  successfully  exposed  the  defects  which 
some  years  ago  existed  in  many  of  the  processes  adopted  by  the  College,  and  from 
his  haying  been  known  to  have  originated  most  of  the  improvements  which  have 
been  effected  in  the  last  two  editions  of  the  work,  that  the  notes  and  illustrations 
which  have  accompanied  his  translation  have  long  been  looked  upon  as  almost  equal 
in  authority  with  the  instructions  contained  in  the  formulae  themselves.  His  trans- 
lation of  the  PhaTmacop<Bia  of  1836  has  deservedly  had  a  most  extensive  circulation, 
having,  at  the  time  of  the  lamented  death  of  the  author,  almost  entirely  superse^ted 
all  other  works  of  the  sort.  The  new  Pharmacopoeia,  which  appeared  a  few  months 
ago,  seemed  to  be  incomplete  without  the  explanations  and  comments  of  the  man 
the  results  of  whose  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  experience  it  so  largely  represented, 
and  the  work  before  us  was,  therefore,  anxiously  looked  for  to  complete  the  e^o- 
sitlon  of  the  amended  code  of  pharmaceutical  formulae.  The  death  of  Mr.  Phillips, 
which  occurred  in  last  May,  gave  rise  to  some  doubt  whether  this  work  would  be 
published,  but  it  appears  from  the  preface  that  it  was  then  partly  in  the  press,  and 
the  widow  and  executrix  placed  the  copious  manuscript  and  explanatory  notes 
which  were  left,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  Denham  Smith,  a  former  pupil  of  the  author's, 
by  whom  the  completion  of  the  work  has  been  accompUshed. 

The  editor  states,  "  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty,  so  far  as  I  was  able,  strictly  to 
carry  out  the  author's  design  of  making  the  present  work  a  compendium  of  what- 
ever is  yet  known  respecting  the  more  important  chemical  properties  of  every 
substance  and  preparation  inserted  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  therefore  whenever 
an  article  of  the  IM&teria  Medica  is  used  in  a  preparation,  its  chemical  and  physical 
history  is  given,  either  under  the  first  or  the  most  important  preparation  in  which 
it  occurs.*'  He  further  states,  "  I  have  freely  availed  myself  in  this  work  of  the 
views  and  results  of  Chemists,  and  of  the  labours  of  various  writers  on  Materia 
Medica  and  Pharmacy,  and  have  adopted  whatever  information  I  have  met  with  of 
a  reliable  and  suitable  kind,  frequently  withoat  specific  acknowledgment  of  its 
source,  as  will  be  evident  to  all  who  are  versed  in  these  departments  of  science." 
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The  editor  seems  to  have  devoted  much  labour  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken ;  at 
least  we  may  conclude  so,  if  the  augmentation  in  the  size  and  contents  of  the  rolume 
as  compared  with  those  of  its  predecessor  is  to  be  Jtscribed  to  this  cause.  The 
extent  of  the  book  has  been  increased  hj  about  100  pages,  and  as  the  additional 
matter  causing  this  augmentation  of  size  is  in  small  type,  the  amount  of  matter 
added  is  considerable.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  a  young  editor  should  indicate  in 
this  way  the  zeal  with  which  he  entered  upon  his  task.  But  the  high  character 
which  Phillips's  TVansIation  of  the  Phamuxcopcsia  has  acquired,  may  be  ascribed,  not 
80  much  to  the  copiousness  of  the  notes  as  to  their  being  generally  correct,  and 
embodying  the  results  of  the  long  practical  experience  and  scientific  study  of  the 
author  as  a  Chemist  and  Pharmaceutist.  Mr.  Phillips's  remarks  on  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  Pharmacopceia  will  continue  to  be  referred  to  by  Pharmaceutists  and 
others  for  many  years  to  come. 

We  regret  that  the  editor  of  the  work  before  us  has  not  indicated  that  portion  of 
the  matter  for  the  introduction  of  which  he  alone  is  responsible,  for  in  the  absence  of 
this,  there  will  necessarily  be  less  confidence  felt  in  the  remarks  which  are  appended 
to  the  formula  than  might  otherwise  liave  been  the  case.  There  are  certain  indica- 
tions throughout  the  work  that  two  minds  have  been  engaged  in  its  production,  for 
here  and  there  we  find  indications  of  a  want  of  that  practical  knowledge  which  Mr. 
Phillips  so  eminently  possessed ;  there  is  also  some  inconsistency  between  different 
parts  of  the  work.  As  an  example  of  the  former  defect  we  may  refer  to  the  article 
on  Chloroform.  In  translating  the  directions  of  the  College  for  preparing  this  body, 
the  sentence  '*  DUtiUet  liquor  in  receptacvhim  eo  usque  ut  nihil  sit  quod  sidat"  is  rendered 
^*  the  liquid  may  distil  into  the  receiver  so  long  as  nothing  separates  from  it**  Now, 
any  one  who  had  ever  performed  the  process,  would  know  that  the  direction  as  given 
in  English  is  wholly  inapplicable,  the  chloroform  separating  from  the  aqueous  liquor 
with  which  it  distils  over  so  long  as  any  of  the  former  is  produced,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  distillation  being  usdess  when  such  separation  ceases  to  take  place. 
This  error,  which  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  want  of  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  phenomena  described,  has  been  committed  in  other  translations  which  have 
appeared.  Eo  usque  should  have  been  translated  until,  instead  of  so  long  as. 
We  might  also  refer  to  the  articles  on  the  distilled  waters,  liniment  of  verdigris, 
and  ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  for  similar  indications  either  of  a  positive  or 
negative  character.  Again,  in  the  remarks  appended  to  the  formula  for  acetum 
cantharidis,  it  is  stated  that  this  preparation  produces  a  blister  in  five  or  ten 
minutes,  whereas,  tmder  the  head  of  emplastrum  cantharidis,  we  are  told  that  strong 
acetic  acid  precipitates  cantharidin  from  its  solution  m  alkalis,  ^  which  reaction 
renders  the  use  of  cantharides  in  acetum  cantharidis  somewhat  problematical."  The 
remarks  on  prepared  Burgundy  pitch,  and  prepared  frankincense,  show  that  the 
writer  was  not  correctly  informed  on  these  subjects,  and  moreover,  they  are  incon- 
sistent with  what  is  stated  in  the  Materia  Medica  part  of  the  work. 

Having  thus  referred  to  what  we  conceive  to  be  defects  in  the  execution  of  the 
work,  we  may  mention  the  method  adopted  of  representing  chemical  decompositions 
as  a  decided  improvement  upon  that  which  had  been  previously  used  by  Mr. 
Phillips.  The  duigrams,  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  this  work,  have  long 
been  employed  by  Chemists,  and  have  been  found  greatly  to  facilitate  the  explanation 
of  results  when  the  nature  of  the  reactions  are  understood. 

Manual  op  Hdman  Physiolooy  for  Students  ;  being  a  Condensation  of  the  Sulyect, 
a  Conservation  of  the  Matter,  and  a  Record  of  Facts  and  Principles  up  to  the  Present 
Day,  To  each  subject  are  appended,  in  Notes,  Summaries  in  Rhyme,  of  the  Composition 
of  the  Fluids  and  Solids,  Sfc.  By  John  Mobfobd  Cottle,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  London,  &c.  London ;  Highley  and  Son,  Fleet  Street,  185). 
8vo,  pp.  803. 

A  Practical  Analysis  of  Seventy  Cases  of  Inflammatory,  Functional,  and 
Structural  Disease  of  the  Heart  ;  with  Observations  on  the  Treatment  and  Pre- 
vention. By  S.  Scott  Alison,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians, 
London.    London  :  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho,  1851.    Pp.  45. 

Bescriftiok  of  New  Preparationb  of  Gold  for  Stopping  Carious  Teeth,  and 
of  the  Manner  of  Using  them.  By  John  Tomes,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon- Dentist  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital.  London  :  Printed  by  Wilson  and  Ogilvy,  57,  Skinner  Street, 
Snowhill,  1851.    Pp.  11. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

B.B,  (omitted  last  monthy-(l.)  Concentrated  compound  decoction  of  aloes.  See 
vol.  vi.,  pp.  22  L  and  29^ — (2J)  A  good  kind  of  displacement  apparatus  is  sold  by  Mr. 
Ayliff,  187,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  price  from  12*.  to  30*.,  according  to  size. — (3.) 
Amalgams  of  mercury  and  copper.  To  a  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  add  a 
little  muriatic  acid  and  a  few  sticks  of  zinc ;  boil  the  mixture  for  about  a  minute.  By 
this  means  the  copper  will  be  precipitated  in  a  finely-divided  spongy  form.  Take  out 
the  zinc,  pour  off  the  liquor,  wash  the  copper  w^ith  hot  water,  and  pour  upon  it  a  little 
dilute  nitrate  of  mercury.  Then  add  mercury  to  the  amount  of  twice  or  three  times 
the  weight  of  the  copper,  and  a  slight  trituration  will  combine  them  so  far  that  the 
completion  of  the  process  may  be  effected  by  heating  the  mixtuie  for  a  few  minutes  in 
a  crucible. — Aikin, 

J,  B,  and  H.  H, — Sulphur  is  enumerated  among  the  sixty-two  chemical  elements* 

Mr.  T,  B,  Clark  will  observe  we  have  noticed  the  subject  to  which  he  refers. 

Enquirer  (Great  Yarmouth). — We  have  answered  the  question  so  often  that  we  can- 
not give  up  space  to  repeat  it.  We  should  have  replied  by  post  if  the  address  had  been 
given. 

A»  H.  (Beaminster).— The  statement  is  quite  correct ;  but  we  think  we  have  already 
said  enough  on  the  subject. 

W.  D.  V,  (Kidderminster). — ^We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  published  work  on 
the  manufacture  and  colouring  of  scented  soaps.  Each  manufacturer  has  his  own 
private  receipt  book. 

An  Apprentice  (Manchester) — Parneirs  Chemical  AnahfsU. 

H.  H,  L — The  drawback  on  manufactured  spirits  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
spirit. 

The  London  Temperance  League, — The  invitation  was  received  the  day  a£^er  the 
lecture. 

^n  ^*M/an^( London). — The  Pharmaceutical  Latin  Grammar,  by  Cooley  (Groom- 
bridge.  Paternoster  Row)  j  Selecta  i  Prescriptis  (Lcngmans,J  See  Vol.  viii..  No.  8 . 
(The  Examinations.) 

X  (Settle).— C.  M.  G,  (Dundee).— See  the  above. 

J,  J, — Nitroprusgide  of  Sodium  is  prepared  as  follows :  One  equivalent  of  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash  in  powder  is  digested  in  five  equivalents  of  commercial  nitric  acid, 
diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  until  the  solution  precipitates  salts  of  protoxide 
of  iron  of  a  slatey  colour.  It  is  then  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  liquor 
boiled  until  a  green  precipitate  subsides  ;  this  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  liquor 
evaporated  mitil  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda  crystallize  out.  The  liquor  now  contains 
the  nitroprusside  of  sodium,  which  may  be  crystallized  by  further  evaporation. 

G.  (Helston). — Sulphite  of  soda  differs  from  the  sulphate  in  containing  one  atom 
less  of  oxygen.     We  are  not  aware  of  its  being  used  in  medicine. 

E.  E.  5.— See  Vol.  iv.,  pp.  82  and  194. 

Marant — The  proposed  Pharmaceutical  Bill  would  not  affect  those  now  in  business. 

Compulsory  Attendance  at  Lectures.— A  correspondent,  whose  letter  is  dated 
London,  Oct.  8th,  has  been  deceived  by  certain  mis-statements  which  have  been  in 
circulation  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  and  never  was  the  intention  of  the  Council  to 
enforce  the  attendance  of  students  at  any  particular  school.  On  the  contrary,  the 
principles  adopted  by  the  Society  have  differed  from  those  of  the  medical  bodies  in  this 
respect,  that  no  attendance  at  any  school  is  requisite,  the  student  being  at  liberty  to 
obtain  his  education  when,  how,  and  where  he  thinks  proper.  A  compulsory  examina- 
tion would  have  a  tendency  to  induce  young  men  to  attend  lectures  by  making  qualifi- 
cation necessary.  Every  school  would  find  its  level,  as  students  would  for  their  own 
interest  go  to  the  best  source  within  their  reach  for  obtaining  the  requisite  qualification. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  SiMITu,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the  20th  of 
the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23d  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Churchill, 
Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Other  Communications  to  the  EnrroB. 
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THE  LAST  INVENTION  IN  HOMOEOPATHY. 

To  Mr.  Rutter,  of  the  Black  Rock,  Brighton,  belongs  the  credit  of  inventing 
an  instrument,  caUed  The  New  Magnetic  Indicator,  or  Magnetoscope,  which 
has  created  great  excitement  in  homoeopathic  circles.  It  has  been  stated^  of 
this  instrument  that  **  besides  its  vast  importance  to  the  science  of  magnetism 
in  all  its  forms,  it  holds  out  the  means  of  demonstrating  the  fact  that  the 
homoepathic  medicines  do  act  on  the  human  organism.  This  is  a  discovery 
which  would  have  sladdened  the  heart  of  Hahnemann,  had  he  been  in  the 
life  of  the  body.  This  instrument  which  affords  the  means  of  proof  of  a  fact 
the  opponents  of  homoeopathy  have  always  rejected  without  inquiry,  has  been 
discovered  at  a  most  opportune  time." 

By  what  process  of  induction  Mr.  Rutter  arrived  at  the  result  we  are  not 
informed.  However  this  may  be,  the  possession  of  a  means  of  demonstrating 
"the  action  of  homoeopathic  medicines  on  the  human  organism"  is  a  novelty,  for 
which  the  discoverer  may  claim  a  debt  of  gratitude  from  the  homoeopaths.  We 
are  told  that  the  great  "  fact"  has  "  always  been  rejected  by  th^  opponents  of 
homoeopathy  without  inquiry.'*  It  has  certainly  been  rejected  wuthout  proof 
on  either  side — and  why  ?  Because  the  infinitessimal  atoms  are  iavisible,  and 
inappreciable  by  any  of  the  senses,  affording  no  tangible  clue  by  whichth  eir 
properties  coula  be  traced. 

This  hiatus  in  the  chain  of  evidence  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Butter's  instru- 
ment, which  consists  of  an  upright  post  fixed  to  the  table,  to  the  top  of  which 
is  attached  a  horizontal  brass  rod,  terminating  with  a  pair  of  forceps  grasping  a 
piece  of  silk,  by  which  is  suspended  a  small  pendulum  of  sealing-wax.  Una^r  the 
pendulum  is  a  dial-plate  graduated  and  lettered  A  B  C  to  H.  The  operator 
places  his  finger,  or  miger  and  thumb,  on  the  top  of  the  perpendicular  post,  using 
his  other  hand  in  performing  the  various  experiments,  and  at  the  same  time 
watching  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum.  When  the  pendulum  wa^,  the  dial- 
plate  uiSblds  the  tale,  and  the  operator,  by  reference  to  his  A  B  C,  proclaims 
to  the  astonished  patient  the  action  of  the  homoeopathic  remedies,  besides  a 
variety  of  other  facts  of  a  highly  interesting  and  exciting  character. 

If  we  were  to  give  a  report  of  these  experiments  in  our  own  words  we  might 
be  suspected  of  shooting  with  a  long  bow,  or  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of 
Baron  Munchausen.  We  therefore  quote  a  few  passages  from  a  lecture  by  Dr. 
Quin,  which  will  serve  to  impress  our  readers  with  an  idea  of  the  marvellous 
nature  of  the  discovery,  and  the  magic  performances  of  the  "Magnetoscope." 

In  case  the  reader  should  be  induced  to  suspect  that  the  account  is  at  all  ex- 
aggerated, the  following  paragraph  by  Dr.  Quin,  bearing  testimony  to  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Rutter  and  his  instrument,  will  set  that  question  at  rest. 

"  Mr.  Rutter,  who  is  a  man,  as  you  may  suppose,  of  great  scientific  knowledge, 
leaves  no  loophole  for  scepticism,  the  beautiful  series  of  experiments  made  by  him  all 
tending  to  corroborate  and  afSrm  one  another.  The  instrument  is  so  subtle,  and 
the  demonstration  so  clear,  whilst  the  experiments  are  at  the  same  time  so  delicate 
and  exact,  the  same  cause  often  repeated  invariably  producing  the  same  effect,  that 
no  one  can  resist  the  positive  evidence  of  the  undeviating  action  of  this  scientific  and 
truly  philosophical  instrument." 

The  sagacity  of  the  instrument,  in  discriminating  between  the  *^male  and 
female  influence,"  and  a  pathetic  little  episode  of  "  the  lady  and  the  dead  fly,' 
are  beautifully  described  by  Dr.  Quin. 

"  If  a  person  of  the  female  sex  puts  the  index  or  forefinger  on  the  operator's  hand, 
the  pendulum,  instead  of  moving  as  when  the  index  of  a  male  is  in  contact  with  the 
hand,  from  D  to  C,  moves  from  B  to  A.  When  the  female  thumb  touches  the  hand 
of  the  operator  instead  of  moving  from  B  to  A,  as  in  the  case  of  the  male  thumb,  the 
pendulum  immediately  moves  from  D  to  0:  and  when  the  whole  hand  of  the  female 
is  placed  on  the  hand  of  the  operator,  the  movement  becomes  circulatory  in  the 
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direction  of  from  B  round  to  6,  that  is  from  right  to  left,  the  exact  reverse  of  the 
normal  action. 

**  The  next  experiment  was  one  of  great  interest,  and  exemplified  in  a  heautifhl 
and  indisputable  manner  the  exx>eriment  to  which  I  alluded  in  a  former  part  of  the 
evening,  viz.,  the  instrumoit  being  stopped  hy  the  operator  when  put  in  contact 
with  dead  animal  matter.  After  haying  put  the  instrument  in  tuXl  normal  action  by 
applying  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  a  dead  fiy  being  put  on  his  left 
hi^nd,  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  immediately  ceased;  on  the  fly  being  removed 
the  motion  recommenced.  A  chain  of  men,  bidding  (»ie  another  by  the  hand,  was 
formed ;  a  female  placed  her  hand  on  that  <xf  the  man  most  remote  from  the  operator ; 
the  motion  of  the  instnunent  was  immediately  reversed,  the  circulatory  motion 
being  from  right  to  left.  A  dead  fly  was  then  put  upon  the  left  hand  of  the  female, 
and  the  motion  immediately  stopped. 

**  A  wire  of  copper  500  feet  long,  encased  in  gutta-percha,  was  then  added  to  the 
chain  of  men;  the  one  furthest  from  the  operator  held  one  end  of  the  wire,  aud  the 
female  the  other  end  ;  the  female  influence  was  immediately  sent  through  both  the 
wire  and  the  chain  of  men,  and  a  corresponding  action  was  i^in  set  up,  which  waa 
again  stopped  inmiediately  by  the  dead  fly  being  put  upon  the  otbo'  hand.  Similar 
experiments  were  made  with  other  dead  matter,  even  merely  by  holding  the  hand 
over  or  near  the  dead  matter,  the  ayra  of  which  equally  stopped  the  motion. 

^  If  a  person  of  the  female  sex  nwrdy  breathes  upon  the  hand  of  the  operator,  it 
immediately  changes  the  current  to  the  female ;  if  a  man  breathes  upon  her  hand, 
the  other  hand  being  in  contact  with  the  operator,,  the  male  influence  is  immediately 
perceived  on  the  pendulum.  If  a  hair  of  a  female  is  placed  on  the  hand  of  the 
operator,  or  on  the  hand  of  the  last  of  any  number  of  men  in  contact  with  him,  the 
female  current  is  immediately  produced.  The  same  phenomenon  is  immediately  pro- 
duced by  a  pocket-handkerchief  worn  by  a  lady. 

"  If  one  hand  of  the  operator  is  put  to  the  back  of  the  bead  of  a  person  standing 
near  him,  the  current  is  normal,  but  if  put  to  the  forehead,  the  motion  immediately 
ceases,  proving  the  south  and  north  poles  to  be  the  back  and  fore  part  of  the  head. 
If  the  hand  is  then  put  on  the  right  shoulder,  the  action  is  normal;  but  if  to  the  left 
shoulder,  the  action  is  reversed,  and  acts  as  the  female  current.  In  the  recumbent 
posture  the  north  pole  leaves  the  forehead  and  takes  refuge  in  the  diaphragm. 
Bringing  the  hand  of  the  operator  in  contact  with  the  forehead,  no  longer  now  stops 
the  instrument;  but  if  he  places  his  hand  over  the  diaphragm,  the  motion  im- 
mediately ceases. 

^  Another  extraordinary  fact  is,  that  the  magnetic  currents  are  reversed  below  the 
pelvis,  the  right  leg  having  the  same  action  as  the  left  arm,  and  the  left  leg  having 
the  same  action  as  the  right.  Again,  these  change  when  the  body  is  vertical,  and 
when  it  is  recumbent  These  experiments  were  most  satisfactorily  proved  over  and 
over  again,  on  difierent  individutds  in  the  upright  and  recumbent  positions." 

The  Earl  of  Belfast  (known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  some  waltzes)  was 
present  at  the  experiments,  and  suggested  a  trial  of  the  influence  of  some  glo- 
bules of  arsenic  on  the  instrument.  This  brings  us  to  the  most  important  part 
of  the  discovery,  viz.  the  value  of  the  instrument  as  a  test  of  the  eflScacy  of 
homoeopathic  remedies.    Dr.  Quin  states — 

<<  One  globule  of  stannum  of  the  fourth  attenuation  was  placed  by  me  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand  of  Mr.  Butter,  after  he  had  set  the  instrument  in  action.  The  pendulum 
w«[rt;  immediately,  moving  from  B  to  A  with  as  quick  and  as  strong  a  motion  as 
when  the  same  metal  in  mass  was  put  into  his  hand.  One  globule  of  Mercur.  sol.  12 
changed  the  action,  and  the  pendulum  went  from  H  to  E.  One  globule  of  Cuprum 
30,  reversed  the  normal  action,  and  produced  the  reverse  current.  One  globule  of 
Zincum  30  sent  the  pendulum  from  H  to  E.  Plumbum  30  one  globule  caused  it  to 
move  backwards  and  forwards  from  D  to  C.  Silica  one  globule  changed  the  motion 
to  one  from  H  to  E.  This  experiment  with  the  hcHnoaopathic  infinitesimal  quantity 
of  silica  greatly  gratified  Mr.  Butter,  as  he  had  only  that  morning  experimented 
upon  flint  for  the  flrst  time.  Phosphorus  30  one  globule  immediately  caused  a  total 
cessation  of  the  instrument.  Opiimi,  motion  ceased.  Belladonna,  ditto.  Sulphur, 
reverse  current.  Non-medicated  globules,  no  change  upon  the  normal  influence  of 
the  operator.  Stramonium,  Sponge,  Capsicum,  Lycopodium,  Filix  mas  stopped  the 
action.    Colocynth,  Cannabis^  Ignatia,  reverse  current,  &c.,  &c." 

Dr.  Quin  towards  the  dose  of  the  lecture  observes— 
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'*  The  only  reftaon  for  sorrow  is,  that  oar  rerered  master,  Habnemaim,  U  not  oliTOi 
to  witness  this  triumphant  proof  of  his  own  great  discoyeries." 

And  in  a  subeequent  lecture  he  remarks — 

"  I  have  witnessed  several  hundred  experiments  upon  Mr.  Butter's  instrument 
and  I  haye  nerer  found  it  rary  once;  the  same  cause  repeated  invariably  produces 
iJie  same  effeet.  Try  the  instrument  as  you  will,  it  nerer  errs;  it  has  all  the  cer* 
tainty  of  a  mathematical  equation." 

On  reading  the  above  statement  a  few  questions  suggest  themselves  as  afford- 
ing a  field  for  further  inquiry.  Would  the  itch  insect  stop  the  action  of  the 
instrument  as  dead  animal  matter  f  or  would  it,  like  sulphur,  reverse  the  action? 
The  instrument  ought  not  to  be  differentljr  affected  by  analogous  remedies. 
Would  the  male  and  female  influence  respectively  be  indicated  on  the  instru- 
ment by  male  and  female  itch  insect  *  f  Would  a  dead  bug  give  the  same  indi- 
estioDS  as  a  dead  fir  ?  and  would  tincture  of  buss  act  the  same  as  the  dead 
body  of  a  bug  ?  Would  syphiline  or  other  purulent  matter  afford  the  normal 
indications  of  **  dead  animal  matter,*'  or  give  a  specific  indication  denoting 
its  **  action  on  the  human  organism  ?''  On  the  supposition  that  the  '*  subtle  and 
sensitive  pendulum**  is  affected  in  the  manner  described,  by  these  attenuated 
globules,  by  what  process  of  deduction  is  it  proved  that  the  ^*  homceopatldc 
medicines  do  act  on  the  human  organism  ?"  and  what  curative  property  is  de- 
noted by  the  action  of  the  pendulum  ?  There  is  still  a  link  wanting  in  the 
"  evidence." 

While  the  ink  whieh  gave  the  first  announeement  of  the  great  discovery  was 
scarcely   dry,  a   dispute   arose  among  the  manipulators  on  the   question  of 

Sternity.  Dr.  Madden,  who  resides  at  Brighton,  and  had  co-operated  wiUi 
r.  Rutter  in  his  early  experiments,  claimed  a  slice  of  the  fame.  One  of  Dr. 
Madden's  supporters  asserts  that  "  he  has  had  the  start,  was  the  first  on  the 
course,  and  has  brought  to  the  task  qualities  and  attainments  which  admirably 
fit  him  to  conduct  and  systematise  such  experiments." 

Dr.  Qnin  assumes  the  dignity  of  a  lion  called  in  to  settle  a  dispute  between  a 
wolf  and  a  fox,  and  says — 

"  For  me  to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  Dr.  Madden  about  our  respective  merits  in 
this  matter,  would  be  like  raising  a  storm  in  a  bucket  on  the  sea-shore,  near  the 
Kack  Rock,  in  which  were  struggling  two  small  minnows,  who  imagined  themselves 
great  members  of  the  finny  trib^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  leviathan— such  as  li/Lr» 
Ratter,  is  when  ctmipazed  with  us  in  the  broad  and  deep  ocean  of  science." 

Afler  sundry  discussions  and  further  investigations,  the  dispute  took  a  dif- 
ferent turn,  the  doctors  began  to  dbagree  about  the  "  facts,"  and  Dr.  Madden 
made  a  discovery  which  stamps  him  as  the  great  leviathan  after  all.  We  give 
the  pith  of  it  in  his  own  words. 

**  It  is,  I  can  assure  you,  no  pleasant  duty  which  I  have  now  to  perform,  viz.,  to 
make  known  the  fact  that  my  recent  experiments  have  detected  a  source  of  fallacy 
in  aU  the  previous  ones,  and  go  far  to  show  that  it  will  be  of  little  or  no  value  to  us 
as  demonstrating  the  action  of  homoeopathic  remedies,"  (After  some  remarks  on  the 
construction  and  fallibility  of  the  instrument,  he  states  the  following  as  the  result  of 
hii  *^  test  experiments.'')  I  find,  Ist.  That  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  mag- 
netoscope,  any  motion  which  is  anticipated  invariably  takes  place. — 2nd.  If  I  apply 
merely  the  point .  of  any  of  my  fingers  to  the  brass  ball,  and  wish  for  any  mo- 
tic»i  to  occur,  it  tal^s  place  immediately,  without  my  being  conscious  of  any  muscular 
motion  on  my  part. — 3rd.  If  a  medicine  is  put  into  my  hands  without  my  having 
any  possible  due  to  its  nature,  the  motions  no  longer  coincide  with  my  former  observ- 
ations ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  of  six  medicines  which  have  been  tested  in  this 
way  four  times  each,  no  one  agreed  more  than  twice,  and  two  of  them  gave  different 
motions  every  time  they  were  tested." 

*  One  of  M.  Cazenaye's  pnjnls,  M.  Langaetin,  has  just  found  the  male  acaros  scabiei  upon  the 
hand  of  a  patient  affected  with  the  itch.  This  acams  had  long  been  sought  for  in  ram,  imd 
some  works  on  skin  disease  do  not  even  mention  its  existence.  As  this  parasite  is  very  small, 
being  less  than  half  the  siae  of  the  female,  it  had  hitherto  escaped  detection.*-//.  Unkm 
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A  similar  failure  is  recorded  in  the  report  of  an  experiment  with  two  letters^ 
one  written  by  a  lad^,  the  other  bj  a  gentleman.  Dr.  Madden,  thinking  he  held 
the  ladj^s  letter  in  his  hand  when  he  had  the  other,  and  vice  versa,  the  male  and 
female  indications  on  the  instrument  were  reversed. 

Dr.  Madden's  great  discovery  has  cut  short  the  dispute,  and  at  the  same  time 
moiled  the  sport.  The  philosophers  are  at  fault,  and  mstead  of  discussing  rival 
claims  they  are  beating  about  for  a  new  scent. 

This  little  event  in  the  history  of  homoeopathy  may  probably  be  thought  by 
some  of  our  readers  unworthy  of  the  space  which  it  occupies.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  desirable  to  place  on  record  an  incident  which  serves  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  process  by  which  this  respectable  class  of  philosophers  accom- 
modate their  facts  to  their  theories.  The  fortuitous  circumstance  of  a  dispute 
arising  between  the  rival  discoverers  broke  up  the  clique — the  aggrieved  party 
turning  Queen's  evidence — and  the  bubble  burst.  If  this  accident  had  not  oc- 
curred, the  magnetoscope  might  have  furnished  materials  for  a  long  course  of 
lectures  by  Dr.  Quin  in  the  homoeopathic  hospital,  and  a  series  of  experiments 
with  ladies^  hairs  and  dead  flies  in  aristocratic  drawing-rooms. 

A  more  full  and  complete  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  wonderful  inr- 
strument,  and  its  mysterious  performances,  may  be  found  in  the  Lancet  of 
November  the  15th. 


SHEEP-DIPPING  COMPOSITION. 

The  recent  disasters  in  the  West  of  England,  which  are  reported  in  another 
part  of  this  number,  point  out  the  necessity  of  further  enquiry  as  to  the  mode 
of  employing  the  sheep- dipping  composition.  During  the  investigation  which 
preceded  the  passing  of  the  Sale  of  Absekic  Regulation  Act,  a  mass  of 
evidence  was  collected  respecting  the  extensive  use  of  arsenic  and  arsenical 
compounds  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  in  the  framing  of  that  measure  care 
was  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  use  of  arsenic  for  such  purposes, 
of  which  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  dressing  of  sheep. 

So  important  is  this  operation  considered  by  most  farmers,  that  they  would 
listen  to  no  arguments  tending  to  divert  tnem  from  their  regular  annual 
dipjjing.  Unless  some  preventive  treatment  of  this  kind  is  adopted  the  sheep 
are  infested  with  the  fly,  the  sheep  louse,  and  other  vermin,  which  create  much 
irritation  in  the  skin,  and  often  produce  troublesome  sores.  By  the  application 
of  arsenic,  an  arsenical  compound,  or  some  other  preparation  of  a  poisonous 
nature,  the  vermin,  if  present,  are  destroyed,  and  the  deposition  of  their 
larvae  is  prevented.  The  sheep  thrive  and  fatten  much  better  ;  and  we  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  wool  is  improved.  The  influence  on  the  wool  may 
probably  be  rather  negative  than  positive ;  at  all  events,  the  removal  of  the 
cause  of  deterioration  increases  its  value.  It  is  customary  for  shepherds  to 
carry  in  their  pockets  small  pieces  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  arsenic,  which 
they  moisten  with  saliva  and  apply  to  the  skin  when  irritated  by  the  fly.  This, 
however,  is  seldom  necessary  when  the  process  of  dipping  has  been  properly 
performed. 

A  farmer  lately  informed  us  that  during  the  last  season  he  had  dipped  all  his 
sheep,  except  five  or  six,  which  he  intended  to  kill  almost  immediately.  From 
some  cause  he  altered  his  intention,  and  all  the  sheep  which  had  not  been 
dipped  were  severely  attacked  by  vermin,  while  the  others  escaped  and  turned 
out  remarkably  well.  This,  we  believe,  is  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of 
most  farmers  on  the  subject. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Bigg  has  been  in  the  habit  of  preparing  a  composition 
for  dressing  sheep ;  and  this  branch  of  trade  had  increased  to  such  an  extent, 
that  he  rehnquished  his  former  business  (that  of  a  chemist  and  druggist)  and 
devoted  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  preparation  of  the  sheep-dipping 
compound.  He  established  agencies  throughout  the  country,  and  the  most 
respectable  chemists  in  the  agricultural  districts'  were  his  principal  customers* 
About  the  year  1849,  he  ducovered  that  some  of  his  agents  had  introduced 
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compounds  of  their  own,  which  partially  superseded  that  of  which  he  had  been 
for  manj  years  the  principal  manufacturer.  This  led  to  the  discontinuance 
of  some  of  his  agencies,  as  stated  in  the  late  trial.  A  remedy,  the  value  of 
which  had  been  so  fully  established,  was  not  likelv  to  continue  for  an  unlimited 
period  in  the  hands  of  one  individual,  however  celebrated  the  composition  might 
have  been.  In  fact,  the  fame  which  Mr.  Bigg  had  acquired  as  the  farmer's 
friend,  by  the  introduction  of  so  useful  a  composition,  was  the  exciting  cause  of 
rivalry  among  other  Chemists. 

Arsenic  being  the  basis  of  the  compound,  and  soft  soap  being  the  most  appro- 
priate vehicle,  a  simple  arsenical  soap  is  often  used,  besides  a  variety  of  nostrums 
more  or  less  resembling  Bigg's  composition.  We  have  understood  that  the 
addition  of  sulphur  is  found  beneficial,  and  that  an  excess  of  potash  is  also  an 
improvement.  Mr.  Bigg,  after  numerous  experiments,  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion, and  has  for  many  years  employed  with  almost  uniform  success,  a  mixturo 
of  sulphur,  arsenic,  potash,  and  soft  soap.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  Mr.  fVoom's  composition,  which  resembles  the  above,  but  is  not  half  the 
strength,  has  been  attended  with  so  much  injury  to  the  sheep,  the  cause  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  chemical  evidence  given  at  the 
trial  is  contradictory.  Dr.  Shapter  and  Mr.  Tucker  (on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff) 
attribute  the  mischief  to  the  formation  of  a  soluble  arsenite  of  potash  to  a 
greater  extent  in  Mr.  Froom's  composition  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Bigg,  by  which 
means  they  consider  that  it  is  more  active  and  deleterious.  Dr.  Hulme  (on 
behalf  of  the  defendant)  states  that  no  arsenite  of  potash,  or  at  all  events,  not 
an  appreciable  quantity  is  formed  in  either  composition,  and  he  attributes  the 
disasters  to  carelessness  in  the  application. 

It  is  well  known  that  both  arsenious  acid  and  arsenite  of  potash  when  applied 
to  the  skin,  especially  to  an  abraided  surface,  will  act  powerfully  as  escarotics. 
The  preparation  commonly  employed  as  a  depilatory  for  the  removal  of  super- 
fluous hair  is  an  arsenical  compound,  and  this,  when  incautiously  applied,  will 
destroy  the  skin  and  produce  serious  mischief.  It  is  the  object  in  using  such 
preparations,  so  to  regulate  the  strength  and  the  period  of  contact,  as  to  produce 
a  specific  result  and  no  more,  and  in  both  the  cases  alluded  to,  the  efficacy 
depends  upon  a  strict  attention  to  the  mode  of  performing  the  process. 

In  dipping  sheep,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  immerse  the  head ;  the  sheep 
should  be  held  in  the  liquor  not  more  than  a  minute,  and  the  superfluous  por- 
tions of  liquor  and  of  arsenic  should  be  carefully  removed.  The  object  to 
be  obtained,  is  the  saturation  of  the  wool,  without  leaving  any  particles  of 
arsenious  acid  in  contact  with  the  skin.  We  doubt  whether  the  explanation 
given  by  Dr.  Shapter  and  Mr.  Tucker  is  the  correct  one,  as  mischief  has 
not  unfrequently  occurred  where  the  arsenious  acid  was  used  without  potash. 
In  these  cases,  it  is  chiefly  the  back  of  the  sheep  which  is  injured,  that  being 
the  part  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  where  the  arsenic  is  deposite(5 
portions  of  which  adhere  to  the  wool,  and  afterwards,  unless  carefulljr  removed, 
penetrate  to  the  skin.  The  solubility  of  the  arsenite  of  potash,  while  it  increases 
Its  activity,  affords  greater  facility  for  the  removal  of  any  superfluous  portions 
by  washing  and  sponging. 

In  the  employment  of  a  preparation  of  this  nature,  requiring  so  much  care 
and  attention,  it  is  not  fair  to  throw  all  the  responsibility  on  the  chemist  from 
whom  the  composition  is  obtained ;  and,  in  case  of  mischief  arising,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  where  the  fault  lies.  The  danger  to  be 
apprehended,  as  the  result  of  carelessness  or  inattention,  is  known  by  both  the 
vendor  and  the  purchaser,  and  both  are  equally  concerned  in  the  success  of  the 
application ;  the  one  for  his  credit  as  a  manufacturer,  the  other  for  his  interest 
as  a  farmer. 
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TRANSACTIONS 
THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING. 

The  Evening  Meetings  were  commenced  for  the  season  on  Wednesday,  the 
12th  of  KoTember,  and  on  no  former  occasion  has  there  been  a  warmer  mani- 
festation of  zeal  in  the  objects  of  these  reunions.  The  rooms  were  crowded  to 
excess;  and  in  addition  to  the  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society,  manj 
distinguished  scientific  men  and  foreigners  were  present. 

The  tables  were  covered  with  donations  which  had  been  presented  for 
the  Museum  of  the  Society,  and  for  the  reception  of  which  the  Council  has 
recently  ordered  new  glass  cases  to  be  erected. 

Mb.  Thomas  Hebbikg,  President,  on  taking  the  Chahr,  said  that,  having 
had  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  the  Society  ever  since  its  establishment,  and 
yielding  to  no  one  in  the  interest  he  felt  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution, 
he  was  gratified  by  the  honour  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  in  electing 
him  to  his  present  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  would  endeavour  to  discharge 
to  the  best  of  his  abilities. 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

lodognosie,  by  Dorvault,  from  the  Author. 

L*Offictne  ou  Repertoire  General  de  Pkarmacie  Ptatique,  by  Dorvault,  from  the 
Author. 

Two  copies  of  an  extract  from  L*  Union  Medieale,  by  Dorvault,  from  the  Author. 

Guibourt's  Histoire  NatureUe  des  Drogues  Simpies,  Vol.  iv.,  from  the  Author. 

Quarierhf  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  Nos.  14  and  15,  from  the  Society. 

The  New  London  Pharmaa^aia,  translated  and  arranged  in  a  tabular  farm  with  the 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pkarmacopceias,  by  Peter  Squire,  M.R.I.,  &c.  &c.,  1851. .  Pre- 
sented by  the  Author. 

A  Practical  Analysis  of  Seventy  Cases  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  by  Dr.  Scott  AlUson, 
from  the  Author. 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM. 

From  Messrs.  Howards  and  Kent. — A  glasscase  containing  upwards  of  forty 
specimens  of  cinchona  barks,  with  the  various  salts  of  quinine  and  cinchonine  de- 
rived from  them.  This  collection  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Chemical  and 
Pharmaceutical  department  of  the  Great  Exliibltion,  and  it  has  been  presented  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  exhibited  there,  for  the  Museum  of  the  Society.  The  collection 
of  barks  is  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  one. 

From  Messrs.  Powers  and  Weightman,  of  Philadelphia,  per  Mr.  Cole. — ^Specimens 
of  citrate  of  quinine,  iodide  of  quinine,  ferrocyanide  of  quinine,  arsenite  of  quinine, 
acetate  of  quinine,  valerianate  of  quinine,  valerianate  of  morphia,  picrotoxin, 
menispermin,  cubebin,  piperin,  santonin,  bromide  of  potassium,  potassio-tartrate 
of  antimony,  Kermes  mineral,  iron  reduced  by  hydrogen,  citrate  of  iron,  citrate 
of  iron  and  quinine,  tannate  of  iron. 

From  Messrs.  Allen  &  Co.,  Plough  Court. — Two  specimens  of  Calumba  wood, 
specimens  of  nutmegs  in  the  shell,  wild  nutmegs,  wild  nutmegs  with  the  mace,  wild 
nutmegs  in  the  shell,  Dutch  or  Batavian  nutmegs,  Singapore  wild  mace,  Sicily 
almonds,  Barbary  bitter  almonds,  African  ginger,  Malabar  ginger,  old  Malabur 
ginger,  Cochin  ginger,  Bencoolen  cloyes,  Malabar  cloves,  Zanzibar  doves,  Nlrmalees, 
African  bdellium,  dragon's  blood,  dragon's  blood  in  reed.  Burgundy  pitch,  ditto 
strained,  prepared  crab's  stones,  prepared  crab's  claws,  prepared  pearls,  prepared  red 
coral,  cinnamon,  specimen  of  oil  of  ginger  grass. 

From  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury. — Specimen  of  Cytinus  hypocistus,  Succus  hypo- 
cistidis,  seeds  of  Euphorbia  lathyris,  Troches  of  Vipers,  hoofs  of  the  elk. 

From  the  London  Druggist's  Collection  of  Drugs,  recently  exhibited  at  the  Great 
Exhibition. — Specimens  of  East  Indian  Rhubarb,  galbanum,  galbanum  Gt,  ammo- 
niacum  (lump),  gamboge,  opoponax,  elemi,  guaiacum,  Siam  benzoin,  virgin  scammony, 
vanilla,  mudar  bark,  large  crystals  of  bay  salt,  hopper-shaped  or  maldon  salt,  red 
prussiate  of  potash  (shade  and  stand). 
From  Dr.  Pereira. — Specimens  of  Fungus  melitensis,  chay  root  or  Indian  madder. 
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a  root  froB  Gcanada,  arctopusnal,  scammony,  Borden's  meat-biseait  powder,  meat 
and  seraoia,  l!knqueray's  dried  prtato,  dried  cabbage,  dried  gluten,  kokum  fat,  a  root 
found  in  jak|». 

From  Mr.  Bushell.-— Balm  of  Mecca. — This  specimen  was  brought  from  Constan- 
tinople, al»iit  sixty  years  since  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Ainslie,  Bart.,  who  had  been 
ambassador  there  about  twenty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  late  Lord  Elgin.  It 
was  giren  to  him  by  one  of  the  Sultanas,  being  in  use  to  bum  as  incense  in  the 
Seraglio. 

From  Br.  TJre.^Five  specimens  of  cionamic  acid,  specimen  of  crystallized  lead. 

From  llesftrs.  Hahnel  and  EBis,  Manchester. — Group  of  crystals  of  nitrate  of  lead, 
specimens  d  litharge,  sublimed  sulphur. 

From  Gcrardo  Jos^  de  Nobsesa,  Madeira. — Leaves  of  the  tea  plant,  specimen  of 
dragon's  %iood. 

From  Bniuk  Guiana^  presented  hy  Mr,  Ridyewa;^,  of  Leicester  Square,  agent  to  the 
Exhibitors  at  the  Great  Exhibition 

Maize  or  Indian  Corn. — Cootributed  by  A.  D.  Vander  Gon  Netscher. 

Meal  &Dm  Maize  or  Indian  Com. — Contributed  by  A.  D.  Vander  Gon  Netscher. 

PlantawL— Contributed  by  A.  D.  Vander  Gon  Netscher.  {Mttsa  paradisiaca, 
Lin.)    Uonpe,  sliced,  and  dnei  in  the  sun. 

Plantain  Meal,  or  Conquin  Tay.— Contributed  by  A.  D.  Vander  Gon  Netscher. 

Meal  tnm.  the  Bitter  Cassa-vm. — Contributed  by  H.  T.  Gamett. 

CapsicwKS,  Dried  Capsules  c€. — Contributed  by  David  Shier. 

CapsicBOBS. — Contributed  "bf  David  Shier.    Preserved  in  dilute  acetic  acid. 

CapsioBBR. — Contributed  liy  David  Shier.  Elnown  as  Yellow  Bonnet  Peppers, 
preserved  m  dilute  acetic  acid. 

CapsiGBBfL — Contributed  Vf  David  Shier.  Active  principle  of,  extracted  by 
olive  oil. 

Capsiciiii  Contributed  Igr  David  Shier.  Active  principle  o^  extracted  by 
vinegar. 

Birambi,  Fruit  of  a  Shrub,  called. — Contributed  by  T.  B.  Duggin. 

Limes.— -Contributed  by  A.  D.  Vander  Gon  Netscher.    Preserved  in  pckle. 

Kasareep. — Contributed  by  J.  S.  Stutchbury. 

Saline  Ash. — Contributed  by  J.  Outridge.  Used  by  the  Indians  as  a  substitute 
for  salt. 

Turmeric  Root. — Contributed  by  J.  S.  Stutchbury.    Preserved  in  dilute  acetic  acid. 

Arrowroot. — Contributed  by  H.  T.  Garnett. 

Starch. — Contributed  by  H.  T.  Garnett.    From  the  bitter  cassava. 

Starch. — Contributed  by  David  Shier.    From  the  sweet  cassava. 

Starch. — Contributed  by  David  Shier.    From  the  plantain. 

Starch. — Contributed  by  David  Shier.    From  Buck  yam. 

Copaiba,  Balsam  of.— Contributed  by  J.  S.  Stutchbury.  From  Biver  Pomeroon, 
Essoquebo. 

Milk  from  the  Cow  Tree.— Contributed  by  J.  Outridge.    From  River  Demerary, 

Gum  Resin.— Contributed  by  T.  B.  Duggin.    From  the  simiri,  or  locust  tree. 

Karman.— Contributed  byG.  R.  Bonyun. 

Hyawa  Gum  or  Incense.    Contributed  by  J.  Outridge. 

Laurel  OIL— Contriteied  by  J.  S.  Stutchbury. 

Crab  Oil.— Contributed  Iqr  J.S.  Stutchbury. 

Dari  or  Dali  Tree,  Seede  cC— Contributed  by  T.  B.  Duggin. 

Sand-Boat  Tree,  Seeib  ot— Contributed  by  David  Shier. 

Lana  Tree,  Fruit  of. — Contributed  by  H.  A.  Koch. 

Lana  Dye. — Contributed  by  H.  A.  Koch. 

Indian  Paint. — Contributed  by  J.  Outridge. 

Mora  Tree,  Bark  of.— Contributed  by  T.  B.  Duggin. 

Hog  Plum  TJree,  Bark  of.— Contributed  by  T.  B.  Duggin. 

Coorida  Tree,  Bark  of. — Contributed  by  David  Shier. 

Hy-ari,  or  Hai-ari.    Contributed  by  David  Shier. 

Yarrimari,  Fruit  of. — ^Contributed  by  H.  A.  Koch.  From  River  Berbiee.  This  is 
stated  by  the  contributor  (Dr.  Koch)  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  vine  found  in  tbe  interior 
of  the  colony,  and  which  he  claims  the  merit  of  having  discovered  to  be  the  chief 
ingredient  of  the  celebrated  Wourali  poison. 

Angostura  Bark. — Contributed  by  J.  S.  Stutchbury. 

Rhizophora,  or  Mangrove  Bark.— -Contributed  by  J.  S.  Stutchbury. 

Trysle  Bark. — Contributed  by  J.  Outridge. 

Greenheart  Tree,  Bark  of. — ^Contributed  by  J.  S.  Stutchbury. 
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Job's  Tears.— Contributed  by  T.  B. 
Duggin. 

Soap  Berries.— Contributed  by  George 
Boss. 

Barricarri,  Seeds  called.— Contributed 
by  Mrs.  Manget. 

Guinea  Pepper,  or  Grains  of  Paradise. 
— Contributed  by  J.  S.  Stutchbury. 

Alpinia,  or  Shell  Plant,  Seeds  o£— 
Contributed  by  J.  S.  Stutchbury. 

Physic  Nuts,  Seeds  of.— Contributed 
by  David  Shier. 

Physic  Nuts,  Seeds  of.— Contributed 
by  E.  A.  Manget. 

Quassia  Bitter.— Contributed  by  Mrs. 
Arringdell. 

Boeiari,  Bush  Rope.— Contributed  by 
J.  S.  Stutchbury. 

Tonkin  Bean.— Contributed  by  J.  S. 
Stutchbury. 

Tonkin  Bean  in  Capsule. — Contributed 
by  J.  S.  Stutchbury. 

Buck  Shot,  or  Seeds  of  Canna. — Con- 
tributed by  J.  S.  Stutchbury. 

Isinglass.— Contributed  by  Morison 
and  Knox.  From  the  GilbagrC;  or  Gil- 
backer.  This  is  the  sound  of  the  Siiurus 
f  a  fish  very  abundant  in  the  estu- 
aries of  the  rivers  of  this  colony. 

Honey.— Contributed  by  J.  F.  Bee. 

Matapi,  or  Cassava  Squeezer.  Con- 
tributed by  David  Shier.  Made  of  the 
Ita  Pahn.  Used  by  the  Indians  for  ex- 
pressing the  juice  from  grated  cassava. 
Before  being  filled,  it  is  compressed  as 
far  as  possible,  so  as  to  increase  its 
diameter;  it  is  then  filled  and  suspended 
from  a  beam,  and  a  lever  is  inserted 
into  the  lower  loop,  to  the  long  end  of 
which  a  weight  is  applied,  by  which  the 
matapi  becomes  elongated.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  change  of  form  in  the 
Tessel  will  tend  to  diminish  its  cubic 
contents,  and  when  stretched  to  its  ut- 
most length  its  capacity  will  be  dimi- 
nished by  nearly  one-third:  hence  its 
pplicability  for  efiecting  expression. 
Etami,  or  Cassava  Sifter.— Contributed 
by  J.  F.  Bee. 


Fig.  1.  Cassava  Squeezer  compressed. 
Fio  2.  Ditto  elongated. 

Pig.  3.  Cassava  Sifter. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 
This  being  the  first  meeting  since  the  conclusion  of  the  session  1850-51  the 

Cs  w^retsTX  erorth'^''  *"  *^  ^"*=*'.^«^^«'  competitors,  aTthe  exa^:! 
tions  were  ttistnbuted  on  the  present  occasion.    Handsomely-bound  books  as 

MATERIA  MEDICA. 

f^Z^T^   Mr.  Richard  Reynolds. 

Second  Pbize...    Mr.  T.  B.  Groves. 

Certificates  of  Merit   1.  Mr.  H.  T.  Watts. 

2.  Mr.  Hemy  Whitfield. 
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CHEmSTBT  ARD  PHABMACT. 

F1B8T  Fbize    Mr.  Richard  Reynolds. 

SECoim  Fbize Mr.  T.  B.  Groves. 

Cebtificatss  op  Mebit    1 .  Mr.  H.  T.  Watts. 

2.  Mr.  Edward  Wood. 

3,  Mr.  William  Squire. 

BOTANT. 

F1B8T  Fbize Mr.  Richard  Reynolds. 

Second  Fbize Mr.  Henry  M.  Witt. 

Cebtipicates  op  Mebit    1 .  Mr.  William  Hill. 

2.  Mr.  William  Jackson. 

3.  Mr.  Edward  Wood. 

4.  Mr.  Charles  Farker. 

The  following  were  the  Questions  for  Examination  in  the  several  classes  :— 
CLASS  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

SXAMINEB,  DB.  PEBEIBA. 

1.  Describe  the  formation  and  structure  of  ergot  of  rye;  and  compare  the  structure 

and  composition  of  the  diseased  with  healthy  rye  grains.  How  are  oil  of  ergot 
and  the  extract  of  ergot  (Bonjean's  ergotine)  prepared  ? 

2.  What4Ure  the  officinal  substances  obtained  from  the  natural  order  Euphorbiacea  f 

Give  a  sketch  of  their  pharmacological  history. 

3.  A  man  attempted  to  poison  a  family  by  a  powder  which  is  believed  to  be  the 

powder  of  nux  vomica  adulterated  with  the  dust  of  guaiacum  wood.  By  what 
characters  can  the  poison  and  its  adulteration  be- detected  ? 

4.  For  what  practical  purposes  in  Fharmacy  is  the  polariscope  applicable  ?  and  what 

inferences  do  you  draw  from  the  indications  which  it  flirnishes  as  to  the  con- 
stitntion  of  some  of  the  oleo-resins,  and  the  effect  of  submitting  them  to  dis- 
tillation ? 

5.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  natural  and  pharmaceutical  history  of  the  several  sorts  of 

sarsaparilla  found  in  English  commerce. 

6.  How  are  the  plants  of  the  natural  order  Solanacece  distinguished  from  those  of 

Scrophularinae  f  Enumerate  the  medicinal  plants  obtained  from  each  of  these 
orders. 

7.  By  what  characters  would  you  distinguish  wheat-starch  from  rice-starch — West 

Indian,  or  Maranta  arrow-root  from  East  Indian  or  Curcuma  starch — ^potato- 
starch  from  tous'les-moU — and  sago-meal  from  tapioca-Starch  ? 

8.  Give  a  brief  botanical  description  of  the  natural  orders  Alga  and  Lichenes  ;  enu- 

merate the  officinal  substances  obtained  from  them ;  and  state  the  chemical 
properties  and  pharmaceutical  and  medicinal  uses  of  these  substances. 

9.  Name  the  substances  marked  1,  2, 3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

[  Candidates  may  avaU  themselves  ofihe  we  of  a  microscope  in  answering  the  last  question.'] 
CHEMISTRY  AND  FHARMACY. 

EXAMINEB,  MR.  BEDWOOD. 

1.  What,  is  the  law,  usually  called  Mariotte*s  law,  relating  to  the  influence  of 

pressure  on  gases  ? 

2.  Describe  the  phenomena  which  have  been  observed  in  connexion  with  what  is 

called  the  diffusion  of  gases,  and  the  laws  established  in  relation  thereto. 

3.  What  is  the  latent  heat  of  water,  and  how  is  it  determined  ?    What  are  the 

amounts  of  heat  respectively  absorbed  in  the  conversion  of  a  pound  of  boiling 
water  into  steam,  and  in  the  evaporation  of  a  pound  of  water,  exposed  to  the  air, 
at  150®  ?    What  is  tha  meaning  of  the  term  specific  heat  ? 

4.  Describe  the  best  processes  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  nitrous  oxide, 

and  cyanogen  gases,  and  the  properties  of  these  bodies. 

5.  What  is  the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  with  and 

without  the  application  of  heat,  on  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  mercury  ? 

6.  Describe  the  processes  of  the  Fharmacopcsia  for  the  preparation  of  oxysulphuret 

of  antimony,  and  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony. 

7.  Describe  the  processes  for  the  preparation  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  cyanate  of 
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potash,  and  cyanate  of  ammonia;  the  relation  of  cyanate  of  ammonia  to  urea, 
and  the  prodvcts  of  the  decompoaition  of  urea  by  heat. 

8.  Describe  some  of  the  processes  by  vbich  organic  bases  hare  been  produced  by 

artificial  means. 

9.  What  are  the  best  methods  Off  determining  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  following 

substances: — diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  nitric  acid,  liquor  potassae  ? 

CLASS  OF  BOTANY. 

EXAMINER,   MS.  BENTLET. 

1.  Describe  the  different  fbnas  of  fibro-vascular  tissue  ia  pfamti,  aad  mention  the 

classes  and  organs  in  which  they  respectively  occur. 

2.  What  is  the  structure  of  the  generid  integument  of  plants  ?  also  enumerate  and 

describe  its  appendicular  organs. 

3.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants  (both  aerial  and 

submerge<I),  and  state  the  characteristic  distinctions  between  dicotyledonous, 
monocotyledonoua,  and  aeotyledonous  leaves. 

4.  Describe  fully  the  function  of  absorption  in  plants,  and  mention  the  course  which 

the  fluids  take  after  they  have  been  absorbed. 

5.  What  is  the  structure  of  the  pistil  ?  describe  its  different  parts,  and  enumerate 

and  explain  the  different  kinds  of  placentation. 

6.  Define,  and  give  examples  of  the  following  fruits :— Follicle,  capsule,  cremocarp, 

siliqua,  silicula,  glans,  berry,  and  cone. 

7.  Describe  the  process  of  fertilization  according  to  the  generally-received  opinion, 

and  then  mention  the  views  of  Schleiden  with  regard  to  it. 

8.  What  is  the  seed  ?  describe  its  structure,  and  manner  of  germination,  and  state 

the  differences  between  the  germination  of  aeotyledonous,  monocotyledonoua, 
and  dicotyledonous  plants. 

9.  Give  the  essential  characters  of  the  following  natural  orders:  Cruciferse,  Legumi- 

no8a>,  Umbelliferee,  Labiatae,  Gentianacese,  Solanacese,  Aristolochiacese,  and 
Araccaa. 

10.  Distinguish  the  compositae  from  the  dipsacaceae,  valerianaceae,  and  lobeliaceas, 

also  the  labiaise  from  the  scrophulariateae  and  boragioacese. 

11.  To  what  classes,  sub-classes,  and  natural  orders,  would  plants  possessing  the 

following  characters  belong  ? 

a.  Calyx  inferior ;  corolla,  monopetalous ;  stamens  epipetalous,  equal  in 
number  and  opposite  to  its  segments;  ovary  with  a  free  central  placenta; 
fruit  a  capsule. 

b.  Sepals  5,  imbricate ,  petals  5,  twisted  in  aestivation ;  stamens  5,  hypo- 
gynous;  ovary  with  5  cells,  5  styles  and  capitate  stigmas.  Fruit  a 
plurilocular  capsule  ;  leaves  simple,  entire  and  exstipulate. 

12.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  artificial  system  of  Linna;us,  and  give  your  opinion  as  to  the 

comparative  value  of  natural  and  artificial  systems. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  TINCTURE  OF  OPIUM. 

BT  A.  B.  GABROD,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  at  University  CoUege,  and  Physician  to  University  CoU«?e  Hospital. 
As  many  discrepant  statements  are  to  be  found  in  works  on  Materia  Medica, 
in  Tarious  Dispensatories,  &c.  concerning  the  strength  of  the  tincture  of  opium 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  it  may  not  be  either  uninstructive  or  uninterestinff 
at  least  to  the  Medical  Profession,  to  have  the  subject  brought  under  notice  and 
discussion  at  this  society,  in  order  that  they  may  arrive  at  some  definite  con- 
clusion concerning  the  strength  of  a  preparation  they  are  in  the  daily  habit  of 
prescribing.  If  we  refer  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1836  we  find  the 
following  directions  for  making  the  tincture  of  opium ; — 

Take  of  hard  opium  powdered,  3  ounoes 

Proof  spirit,  2  pints 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1851  we  are  ordered  to — 
Take  of  Opium  powdered,  3  ounces 

Proof  spirit,  2  pints 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  press  out,  and  strain. 
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The  only  diffwetice  m  the  directionts  bein»  that  powdered  hard  opium,  and 
digestion  for  fourteen  dajs,  are  ordered  in  die  one  case,  and  simplj  powdered 
opium  and  seven  dajs  digestion  in  the  other.  If  we  look  at  the  authorised 
edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  hj  Mr.  Phillips  of  1836  (and  abo  at  the  present 
edition)  we  find  stated,  that  the  preparation  has  a  deep  brownish  red  colour, 
possesses  the  peculiar  odour  and  taste  of  opium,  has  sp.  gr.  0.952,  and  about 
19  minims  contain  1  grwn  of  o^um,  which  is  said  to  be  proTcd  by  the  following 
data:  1st,  by  eyaporating  the  tmcture,  and  finding  the  amount  of  solid  extract 
left ;  2d,  by  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  opium  remaining  undissolyed.  The 
conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Phillips  arrived,  viz.,  that  1  grain  of  opium  was  con- 
tained in  19  minims  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  tincture,  has  been  copied  into  most 
English  works  on  Materia  Medica,  and  most  medical  men  have  been  and  are  still  in 
the  habit  of  prescribing  the  tincture  considering  it  to  be  of  the  above  strength. 
Were  Mr.  Phillips's  conclusions  correct  ? 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  solid  extract  left  on  evaporation  of  the  tinc- 
ture, it  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Allchin,  which  are  also  confirmed 
by  those  which  I  have  myself  made,  that  19  minims  yield  about  1  grain  of 
extract ;  but  in  these  cases  the  Turkey  opium  of  commerce  must  be  first  exsic- 
cated; and  the  tinctures  of  commerce  yield  quantities  varying  from  1  in  19 
to  1  in  28  minims  of  the  tincture.  Tincture  of  opium  made  with  Turkey  opium 
in  small  masses  not  previously  dried,  fl.  Jj.  gave  on  drying  2.7  of  solid  residue, 
or  1  grain  in  about  22.2  minims.  Tincture  of  cpium  made  with  good  Turkey 
opium,  previously  dried  and  reduced  to  powder  (Pharmacopoeia  directions) 
fl.  Sj.  gave  on  drying — three  experiments — 3.1,  or  1  grain  of  residue  in  19.3 
minims. 

If  made  with  opiimi  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  powder,  the 
average  quantity  of  extract  would  be  about  1  grain  in  20  minims;  this  pro- 
portion would  indicate  that  one-third  of  the  solid  ingredient  (opium)  is  left  un- 
dissolved, which  was  found  by  Mr.  Phillips  to  be  the  case.  I  believe  all  good 
specimens  of  Tuiicey  opium  yield  about  this  amount  of  residue.  An  experi- 
ment made  within  toe  last  week  at  Mr.  BelFs  establishment  gave  this  residt.  If 
then  the  strength  of  tincture  of  opium  be  considered  to  be  that  indicated  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  we  must  assume  that  the  undissolved  portion  possesses  the  same  thera- 
peutic effects  as  the  dissolved  portion.    Is  this  correct  ? 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  that  morphia  can  be  extracted  from  the  residuum, 
and  in  Dr.  Pereira's  Materia  Medica,  we  find  the  following  observations: 
"  Proof  spirit  dissolves  the  same  constituents  as  water  does,  but  it  takes  up  a 
larger  proportion  of  narcottney  resin,  oil.  1  have  repeatedly  prepared  morphia 
from  the  insoluble  residue  left  behind  in  the  preparation  of  the  tincture.*'  Again, 
in  Dr.  Thomson's  Dispensatory  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Brande  finds  that  the  whole 
of  the  morphia  is  not  taken  up  ;  but  is  found  in  no  inconsiderable  quantity  in 
the  filter.  We  suspect  occasionally  narcotine  has  been  taken  for  morphia,*  and  in 
the  cases  where  morphia  has  really  been  found,  unless  the  residue  had  been  pre- 
viously washed,  an  error  may  have  arisen  from  the  alkaloid  being  contained  in 
the  tincture  of  opium  adhering  to  the  dregs,  and  not  from  any  contained  in  the 
residue  itself.  I  have  recently  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  and  chiefly  by  means  of  a  therapeutic  inquiry  into  the  strength  of  the 
residuum.  The  residue  of  tincture  of  opium  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  at 
University  College  Hospital,  was  taken  for  experiment;  it  was  first  washed 

*  In  the  sixth  edition  of  Dr.  Thomson's  Dispensatory,  page  1061,  the  following  method  is 
pven  for  obtaining  "  Meconate  of  Morphia,"  extracted  from  the  Quarterly  Jourtuu  of  Science, 
vol.  zx.,  fix)m  which  it  will  be  at  once  observed,  that  narcoHne  was  mistaken  for  crystallized 
Meconate  of  Morphia, 

"Reduce  good  Opiam  to})owder,  put  it  into  a  paper  filter,  add  distilled  water  to  it,  and 
slightly  adtate  it ;  and  in  this  way  wash  it  till  the  water  passes  through  colourless,  after  which, 
pass  a  little  diluted  alcohol  throDgli  it ;  dry  the  insoluble  portion  (now  diminished  to  one-half) 
m  a  dark  place;  digest  it,  when  dir,  in  strong  alcohol  for  a  few  minutes,  applying  heat;  separate 
this  solution,  which  by  hoiling,  and  after  evaporation,  will  yidd  crystallized  Meconate  of  Morphia 
of  a  pale  straw  colour." 
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with  a  little  cold  water  to  remore  any  adhering  tincture,  and  afterwards  dried 
in  a  water-bath.  By  digestion  with  ether,  it  was  found  to  yield  abundance  of 
narcotine^  and  was  also  found  to  contain  meconic  acid  sufficient  to  strike  a  claret 
colour  with  the  persalts  of  iron ;  but  at  the  same  time  nitric  acid  gave  no 
eyidence  of  the  presence  of  morphia »  It  was  found  also  by  experiment  thai 
proof  spirit  at  the  ordinary  temperature  dissolved  but  a  rery  snudl  portion  of 
narcotine ;  the  bulk  of  the  narcotine  therefore  remains  in  the  residuum  from 
the  tincture  of  opium,  perhaps  imited  with  meconic  acid;  for  when  treated 
with  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  both  narcotine  and  meconic  acid  were 
dissolved. 

A  portion  of  the  residue  was  given  internally;  one  grain  to  a  healthy 
adult  produced  no  effect ;  two  grains  were  given  with  no  result;  the  dose  was 
then  successively  increased  to  four  ^ains^  then  to  six  grains,  afterwards  to 
thirteeny  and  lastly  to  thirty  grains,  without  causing  the  slightest  effect  on  the 
individuals  to  whom  it  was  administered ;  the  only  limitation  to  the  quantity 
given  being  the  unpleasantness  of  taking  so  large  an  amount  of  so  bulky  a 
matter.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  residue  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
inert. 

From  these  experiments,  it  is  evident  that  even  should  traces  of  morphia  be 
contained  in  the  dregs,  still  the  quantity  must  be  such  (when  the  tincture  is 
prepared  according  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia)  as  to  make  no  appreciable 
diminution  of  the  strength  of  the  preparation,  and  that  the  tinctura  opii 
contains  the  active  matter  of  the  whole  of  the  drug  used  in  its  formation,  and 
therefore  about  12  minims  of  tincture  of  opium  possesses  all  the  activity  of  1  grain 
of  crude  opium,  assuming  that  it  loses  only  12  per  cent,  in  the  drying.  K 
dry  opium  is  taken  for  comparison,  1  grain  is  contained  in  about  13^  mimms;  and, 
therefore,  one  fluid  drachm  of  tinctura  opii  contains  about  6  grains  of  the  dru^, 
or  4^  grains  (according  as  it  is  compared  with  the  dry  or  moist  opium),  m 
place  of  3  grains;  or  1  fluid  ounce  contains  40  or  36  grains  in  place  of  24  ^ains 
usually  assumed  to  be  contained  in  it :  a  difference  of  strength  of  the  highest 
importance  when  we  consider  the  highly  poisonous  and  powerful  therapeutic 
action  of  the  drug. 

In  the  Edinburgh  preparation  the  amount  of  tincture  containing  a  grain  of 
opium  is  about  13^  minims,  for  the  opium  is  ordered  in  the  same  proportion 
but  not  previously  reduced  to  powder  or  dried.  In  the  Dublin  preparation  the 
opium  is  ordered  to  be  coarsely  powdered,  but  avoirdupois  weight  is  used  in 
place  of  apothecaries,  which  makes  the  strength  of  the  tincture  such  that  12.75 
minims  contain  one  grain. 

The  error  as  to  the  strength  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  which  is  found  in  so 
many  works,  has  been  recently  commented  on.  Thus  Dr.  Christison  objects 
to  Mr.  Phillips's  statements ;  Dk.  Royle  also  alludes  to  it,  and  so  does  Mr. 
Squire,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Pharmacopoeias ;  and  even  those  writers  who 
have  copied  the  statement  must  have  done  so  without  much  thought  on  the 
subject,  as  they  have  calculated  the  strength  of  other  preparations  of  opium,  as 
that  of  the  tinctura  opii  ammoniata,  tinctura  camphorse  composite,  assuming 
that  all  .the  active  properties  of  the  opium  used  in  the  preparation  had  been 
taken  up  by  the  menstrua.  And  this  is  the  case  even  with  Mr.  Phillips  himself, 
in  the  case  of  the  compound  tincture  of  camphor,  when  he  states  that  tiearly 
two  grains  of  opium  are  contained  in  the  ounce,  the  Pharmacopoeia  proportions 
of  opium  being  1.6  grains  onl^. 

I  have  broug^ht  the  question  before  the  Society  more  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  the  opinions  oi  the  members  on  the  point,  than  with  the  idea  of 
bringing  forward  much  that  is  novel  on  the  subject ;  if  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  have  arrived,  namely,  that  12  minims  of  tincture  of  opium  contain 
all  the  medical  properties  of  1  grain  of  the  crude  drug,  I  think  it  very  important 
that  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  should  be  made  fully  aware  of  the 
delusion  under  which  they  have  laboured  for  so  many  years  with  regard  to  the 
strength  of  this  important  preparation. 
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In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Council,  passed  on  Wednesday,  the 
19th  of  November,  the  following  Correspondence  is  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society. 

Finshury  Square^  Oct.  15,  1851. 

My  dear  Mb.  Pbbsidsnt, — I  am  anxious  to  draw  the  immediate  attention 
of  yourself  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  to  the  publication,  in  a  weekly  journal,  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  me 
at  the  Society^s  house ;  and  to  the  announcement  of  the  Editor  that  numerous 
Members  of  the  Society  have  spontaneously  offered  to  furnish  the  reports,  which 
will  appear  in  the  journal  referred  to. 

As  my  engagement  with  the  Society  relates  only  to  the  delivery,  not  to  the 
publication,  of  my  lectures,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Society  does  not  possess  the 
legal  power  of  publishing  or  of  authorizing  others  to  publish  my  lectures.  The 
law  has  vested  in  me,  or  my  assignees,  the  sole  right  of  publishing  them ;  and 
that  right  I  have  hitherto  reserved  to  myself,  and  am  determined  to  maintain. 

In  the  "  Act  for  preventing  the  Publication  of  Lectures  without  consent^ 
(5  &  6  Will.  IV.,  ceap.  65),  it  is  stated  in  the  preamble  that  '*  printers,  pub- 
lishers, and  other  persons  have  frequently  taken  the  liberty  of  printing  and 
publishing  lectures  delivered  upon  divers  subjects,  without  the  consent  of  the 
authors  of  such  lectures,  or  the  persons  delivering  the  same  to  the  public,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  such  authors  and  lecturers ; '  and  the  Act  then  goes  on 
to  declare  that  the  author  or  assignee  of  lectures  "  has  the  sole  right  of  pub- 
lishing them."  It  also  imposes  certain  penalties  on  every  person  ^o  obtains, 
by  taking  down  in  short-hand,  or  through  any  other  means,  a  copy  of  the 
lectures,  and  publishes  them  without  leave  of  the  author  or  his  assignee,  and  on 
every  person  who  knowingly  sells,  or  offers  for  sale,  lectures  so  unlawfully  pub- 
lished. And  in  the  third  section  of  the  Act  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  persons 
allowed,  on  payment  of  feeg,  to  attend  lectures,  are  not  licensed,  on  that 
account,  to  publish  them. 

I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  person  or  persons  who  have  undertaken  to 
report,  without  my  consent,  the  lectures  delivered  by  me  at  the  house  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  were  not  aware  of  the  illegality  of  the  act  they  have 
engaged  in.  But  as  such  person  or  persons  have  been  admitted  to  my  lectures 
by  the  authority  of  the  Society,  it  becomes  ihy  duty  to  appeal  to  the  Council  for 
protection  against  this  piratical  publication. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  President, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 
Thomas  Hebbing,  Esq.,  Jon.  Pebeiba. 

President  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  SfC.  Sfc. 

At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  Thursday,  the  16th  of  Oct., 

the  pbesedent  in  the  chaib. 

Dr.  Pereira's  letter  of  October  15  having  been  read,  it  was 

Resolved,  That,  as  Dr.  Pereira  objects  to  the  publication  of  his  lectures  de- 
livered at  this  Institution,  this  Council  considers  that  it  has  not  the  power  to 
grant  permission  to  any  individual  to  take  notes  with  a  view  to  their  publica- 
tion. 

47,  Finsbury  Square,  Nov.  13,  1851. 

Deab  Mb.  PBrsiDENT, — ^In  my  letter  to  you  of  the  15th  of  October  last,  I 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to  the  fact,  that 
some  person  or  persons,  admitted  to  my  lectures  by  the  authority  of  the  Society, 
had  commenced  the  publication  of  the  lectures  in  a  weekly  periodical  without 
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mj  consent,  and  I  requested  the  protection  of  the  Council  against  this  piratical 
publication. 

I  am  informed,  that  on  the  16th  of  October,  the  Council  passed  the  following 
resolution:  "That  as  Dr.  Pereira  objects  to  the  publication  of  his  lectures 
delivered  at  this  Institution,  this  Council  conceives  that  it  has  not  the  power  to 
grant  permission  to  any  individual  to  take  notes  with  a  view  to  their  publicatioo.^' 

I  find,  however,  that  the  publication  of  garbled  and  imperfect  reports  of  my 
lectures  is  still  persisted  in ;  and  in  the  last  number  of  the  periodical  referred 
to,  the  following  statement  appears : 

"We  beg  to  inform  our  readers,  that  on  the  completion  of  Dr.  Pereira's 
lectures,  we  shall  re-publish  them  in  the  shape  of  a  book,  the  sheets  of  which 
(for  the  purpose  of  insuring  their  accuracy),  will  be  sent  to  Dr.  Pereira  for 
correction." 

Such  an  announcement  unauthorized  by  me,  after  what  has  transpired,  needs 
no  comment. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  have  come  to  the  determination  to  suspend  the 
Course  until  the  Council  shall  have  taken  such  steps  as  may  be  requisite  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  these  dishonest  proceedings. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  President, 

Very  faithfolly  yours, 
Thos.  Herring,  Esq.,  Jon.  Pereira. 

President  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

MEMORIAL 

To  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Gentlemen, — The  underngned  Members,  Associates,  Begistered  Apprentices, 
and  Students  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  who  have  entered  to  the  class  of 
Materia  Medica  for  this  session,  be^  to  address  prou  on  the  subject  of  the 
suspension  of  the  lectures  by  Dr.  Pereura.  We  are  informed  that  our  Professor 
has  taken  this  step  in  eonsequence  of  some  Member  or  Members  of  the  class 
having  surreptitiottsly  suj^ued  reports  of  the  lectures  for  publication  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  lecturer  and  of  this 
Institution;  and  being  anxious  to  exonerate  ourselves  from  the  suspicion  of 
being  in  any  way  im^icated  in  such  dishonourable  conduct,  we  present  here- 
with a  DECLARATION,  which,  as  you  will  perceive,  is  signed  by  nearly  all  who  have 
entered  to  the  class.  We  beg  respectfully  to  represent  to  the  Council  that  we 
consider  the  educational  arrangements  of  this  Institution  to  be  the  most 
valuable  and  important  of  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Society.  We  highly  estimate  the  privilege  of  attending  the  very  valuable 
lectures  of  Dr.  Pereira,  and  trust  that  vou  as  the  rep^resentatives  of  the 
Members,  and  guardians  of  the  mterests  of  the  Society,  will  not  suffer  the  ill- 
conduct  of  two  or  three  individuals  to  deprive  us  and  others  of  this  great 
privilege. 

Signed,        Charles  Cotton, 
&c.  &c. 
The  other  signatures  are  the  same  as  those  attached  to  the  following  Declaration. 

DECLARATION. 

We,  the  undersigned,  who  have  entered  to  the  class  of  Materia  Medica  at  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  for  the  present  Session,  being  informed  that  our  Pro- 
fessor, Dr.  Pereira,  has  suspended  the  further  delivery  of  the  lectures,  in 
consequence  of  some  Member  or  Members  of  the  class  having,  without  his 
sanction,  and  in  violation  of  the  law,  supplied  reports  of  the  lectures  for 
publication,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  convey  an  erroneous  impression  of  their 
value,  and  therefore  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  lecturer,  and  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  Institution  to  which  he  is  attached,  hereby  declare  that 
we  disapprove  of  the  conduct  which  has  caused  the  suspension  of  these  most 
valuable  lectures,  and  emphatically  deny  any  participation  m  their  publication. 
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CsABLES  Cotton 
James  Grihsdale 

S.  B.  TURNBY 

S  B.  Pettifer 
T.oMAS  E.  Wills 
MAfmics  Howell 

BiCHAKD  FORRE8T 

Bobrrt  Parxhtion 
Walter  Bbntlby 
WiujAX  M'Crbs 

JOHH  J.  FeNN 

Francis  Middleton 
John  Kent  Spender 
William  Hill 
Edwin  Appleoatb 
William  Stepmenb 
Samuel  Picciotto 
T.  Handslet 
Geo.  D.  Stubbs 
James  J.  Strange 


John  Parker 
John  Bellwood 
Henry  Fravcis 
Samitkl  Gale 
H.  8.  Bond 
Charles  Walkxr 
Lewis  Oppenheim 
Henrt  Barlow 
Llewellyn  Thomas 
Henry  M.  Witt 
John  Handley 
Thomas  Franklyk 
BoBBRT  Woodward 
Charles  Cracknell 
Thomas  Daines 
Chari^s  John  Stewart 
John  Lihbebt  • 
James  Bell 

Augustus  B.  Northcotb 
James  Peel 


Thomas  Gregory 
Edwin  Turner 
Samuel  A.  Smith 
Edmund  Greaves 
Thomas  Burden 
Alfred  Witty 
Charles  BeoBm 
J.  W.  Joy 
J.  C.  Braithwaxte 
Geo.  Kershaw 
J.  K  Jennings 
James  Bichards 
George  Francis 
James  Davidson 
LiNDSEY  Blyth 
Frederick  J.  Chard 
John  S.  Cobb 
E.  W.  Borden 
Henry  B.  Cocksbdge 


At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  Wednesday,  November  19, 

the  president  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Pereira's  letter  of  Norember  13th,  and  the  Memorial  and  Declaration 
firom  the  class  having  been  read,  it  was 

Resolved  umanimoi^,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  the  publicaticm  of 
Dr.  Pereira^s  lectures  witlu)ut  his  consent,  and  in  defiance  of  his  remonstance, 
is  piratical  and  dishonest :  that  the  copyright  of  the  lectures  beisg  the  property 
of  jDr.  Pereira,  the  infringement  of  this  copyright  by  any  persons  connected 
with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  a  breach  of  faith  which  not  only  justifies  Dr. 
Pereira  in  suspending  his  engagement,  but  makes  it  incumbent  on  the  Council 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  requisite  for  his  protection  in  the  event  of 
his  resuming-the  lectures : 

That,  for  this  purpose,  no  persons  be  admitted  to  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  course  except  those  connected  with  the  Society,  or  candidates  for  admission, 
and  persons  specially  invited  by  the  Council  or  by  Dr.  Pereira : 

That  Dr.  Pereira  be  earnestly  requested  to  resome  his  lectures  upon  receiving 
an  assurance  signed  by  the  class  individually  to  the  effect  that  they  will  adhere 
to  the  spirit  of  the  arrangement  mutually  entered  into  between  the  Society  and 
himself. 

Resolved,  That  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  suspension  of  Dr.  Pereira's 
Lectures  on  Materia  Medica,  be  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 


A  copy  of  the  above  resolution  relating  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Pereura's 
lectures  having  been  forwarded  to  the  Class,  the  following  Address  was  pre- 
pared, signed,  and  transmitted  to  Dr.  Pereira : — 

To  Jonathan  Pereira,  M,D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  to  ike 
Pharmaceutical  Society, 

Honoured  Snt,— The  announcement  <rf  the  suspension  of  your  lectures  on 
Materia  Medica  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  especially  the  intimation 
that  it  had  been  caused  by  the  misconduct  of  some  member  or  members  of  the 
class,  who  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  confidence  which  ought  to  exist 
between  a  Professor  and  hb  pupils,  having  created  a  feelmg  of  deep  regret 
among  the  class,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  such  steps  m  might  be 
deemed  necessary  to  exonerate  those  who  had  not  participated  m  the  dis- 
honourable conduct  referred  to.  A  Declaration  and  Address  were  presented 
to  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  held  on  the  19th  inst.,  and 
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in  reply  tbereto  the  copj  of  a  Eesolution  of  the  Council  has  been  received,  in 
which  it  is  stated, — 

"That  Dr.  Pereira  be  earnestly  requested  to  resume  his  lectures,  upon 
receiving  an  assurance  signed  bj  the  class  individuallj,  to  the  effect  that  tney 
will  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  the  arrangement  mutually  entered  into  between  the 
Society  and  himself." 

In  compliance  with  this  Resolution,  we  beg  to  present  to  you  a  Declaration 
to  the  above  purport,  signed  by  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  originally 
entered  to  the  class,  and  we  now  trust  that  you  will  be  induced  to  resume 
your  lectures,  and  that  your  pupils  will  not  again  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
your  instruction  by  the  repetition  of  conduct  which  has  been  denoimced  as 
piratical  and  dishonest  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  a  speciid  Council  of  the 
Society.  (Signed^ 

Charles  Cotton,  Chairman^    >  Of  the  Committee 
Jamss  Grimsdalb,  Secretary^    \      of  the  Class. 

17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  Nov.  21,  1851. 

Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain, — Lectures  on  Materia  Medica, 

Wb,  the  undersigned,  who  have  entered  to  the  class  of  Materia  Medica  at  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  for  the  session  1851-52,  fully  recognizing  the  just  claim 
of  the  lecturer  to  the  copyright  of  his  lectures,  hereby  declare  that  we  will  not 
directly  or  indirectly  contribute  to  the  publication  of  the  lectures  delivered  by 
our  Professor  without  his  consent ;  and  that  we  will  use  our  best  endeavours  to 
protect  him  from  the  unjust  interference  with  his  rights,  to  which  he  has  been 
recently  subjected. 


Chables  Cotton 
KicHARD  Forrest 

S.  B.  TOBNER 

Walter  Bentlbt 
E.  H.  Pettifer 
Eras.  Middleton 
Edwin  Applegatb 
Samuel  Picciotto 
Thomas  Dainbs 
James  J.  Strange 
John  S.  Ebnn 
James  Peel 
James  Richards 
R  C.  Woodward 
Thomas  Burden 
John  S.  Cobb 
Henrt  B.  Cockedob 
Edward  Pitman 
BoBERT  Parkinson 


James  Bell 
Thomas  Gregory 
Charles  Walker 
Lewis  Oppenheim  ' 
Thos.  Franklyn 
John  Handley 
Fred.  J.  Chard 
H.  Francis 
Samubl  Galb 
Maurice  Howell 
Jambs  Grimsdalb 
Thos.  D.  Wills 
John  Kent  Spender 
James  Davidson 
Charles  Cracknell 
John  Parker 
Henry  W.  Witt 
Charles  Reonaud 
J.  C.  Bratthwaitb 


Edmund  Gebaves 
B.  B.  Dickinson 
H.  F.  Bond 
Henry  Barlow 
Sam.  a.  Smith 
William  Stephens 
William  M*Cree 
Alfred  Witty 
AuGT.  B.  Northcotb 
Charles  Boorne 
Llewellyn  Thomas 
Geo.  O.  Stubbs 
Jno.  Limbert 
John  Bellwood 
William  Hill 
T.  W.  Joy 
J.  D.  Ward 
Frederic  Yarness 


The  Address  was  handed  to  Dr.  Pereira  by  a  deputation,  and  on  the  under- 
standing entered  into  by  the  Class,  the  Professor  consented  to  resume  his  lec- 
tures on  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  November,  on  which  occasion  he  was  most  en- 
thusiastically greeted  by  the  pupils,  and  the  following  names  were  added  to  the 
declaration: — 


T.  Handsley 
Henry  M.  Witt 
Henry  Lorry 
Peter  Squire 


J.  K.  Spendbr 
C.  J.  Stewart 
J.  L.  Chaplin 
James  S.  Watt 


Jacob  Bell 
T.  H.  Hills 
Wm.  Dickinson 
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LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Royallnstitution,  Second  Annual  Meeting^  Sept.  21,  1851. 

THE  PBESIDENT   IS  THE   GHAIB. 

The  Ssceetabt  read  the  Annual  Report,  which  was  unanimously  passed  with 
the  accounts  : — 

Liverpool  Chemists'  Association,  Royal  Institution,  Nov,  21)  1851. 

second  ANNUiX  REPORT  OF  COUNCIL. 

Your  Council  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  occasion  of  its  second  anniyersary, 
and  regret  that  a  succession  of  unavoidahle  circumstances  has  prevented  them  from 
•calling  this  meeting  at  the  proper  time:  viz.,  in  June  last. 

It  was  expected  that,  during  the  second  year  of  the  Society's  existence,  many  diffi- 
culties would  present  themselves;  which,  if  successfully  overcome,  would  tend  to  con- 
solidate and.strengthen,  although,  for  the  tune,  might  seriously  threaten  its  future  wel- 
fare. Of  these  we  have  had  our  share.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  Council  consider  they 
may  congratulate  the  members  on  the  measure  of  success  they  have  attained,  and  the 
degree  of  progress  ensured;  and,  although  they  now  find  the  Society  fewer  in 
numbers  than  at  first,  they  trust  that  sufficient  interest  is  now  felt  in  the  great  object 
of  pursuit  to  form  a  permanent  bond  of  union  and  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  those 
who  now  compose  the  body.  It  is  to  this  feeling,  on  the  part  of  each  individual 
member,  the  Society  must  owe  its  existence  and  prosperity,  and  without  which  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  Council  will  be  fruitless.  The  guage  of  this  interest  is  the 
attendance  of  members  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Meetings;  and,  in  prox>ortion  as  these 
are  supported  by  the  presence  of  principals,  will  their  efficiency  be  increased,  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  them  extended  and  enlarged.  During  the  past  year  these 
meetings  have,  on  the  whole,  been  well  supported,  and  excellent  lectures  have  been 
delivered;  and  the  CouncU  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  many  contributors 
both  for  their  past  and  promised  assistance.  At  the  same  time  they  recommend  for 
the  future,  the  adoption  of  fortnightly  meetings,  during  the  winter  months,  as  cal- 
<;ulated  to  increase  the  interest  and  attendance  of  members. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  have  been  principally  appro- 
priated to  the  education  of  the  Associates  in  the  Laboratory;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  a  larger  number  of  young  men  have  not  joined  the  Society,  and  availed 
themselves  of  the  peculiar  advantages  its  Laboratory  arrangements  offer  them. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  encouraging  to  know,  that  to  the  several  cou  rses  of  instruc- 
tion no  fewer  than  fifty-six  entries  of  students  have  been  made,  and  that  much 
diligence,  intelligence,  and  improvement  have  been  evinced  by  many  of  the  students, 
and  that  several  are  very  anxious  again  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages. 

The  Council  hope  the  Members  will  now  avail  themselves  of  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments at  the  Botanic  Gardens  for  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants,  which  have 
been  carried  out  with  much  skill  and  judgment  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  Curator,  who 
is  taking  every  pains  to  make  the  collection  as  complete  as  possible.  The  Council 
refer  with  much  pleasure  to  the  Conversazione  held  in  January  last,  which  they 
have  reason  to  believe  gave  satisfaction  to  all  present ;  the  expenses  were  nearly 
defrayed  by  the  sale  of  tickets,  and  the  small  balance  was  paid  by  the  Members  of 
Council,  so  that  its  accounts  were  kept  quite  distinct  firom  the  general  fund  of  the 
Society. 

The  Council  have  to  acknowledge  the  following  donations  to  the  Library  and 
Museum  during  the  past  year,  and  to  record  the  Society's  obligations  to  the  donors: 

Translation  of  Ph.  Dublin,  presented  by  Mr.  Rawle ;  Ph.  Lond.,  1824,  T.  D. 
Walker;  Rennie*s  Universal  Pharmacopoeia,  2  vols.,  Houlton's  Formulary,  Dr. 
Muspratt's  Qualitative  Ansdysis,  Mr.  Mercer  ;  the  Flora  of  Liverpool,  Dr.  Dicken- 
son ;  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool,  vol.  vi., 
the  Society  ;  a  very  valuable  collection  of  samples  of  Isinglass,  Mr.  H.  S.  Evans  ;  a 
Bust  of  Sir  Robert  Kane,  Mr.  Cahlll. 

The  Council  regret  that  the  expenditure  of  the  year  has  somewhat  exceeded  the 
amount  received  ;  this  wiU  probably  not  occur  another  year,  as  the  Laboratory  ex- 
penses will  in  future  be  but  trifling  ;  they  beg,  however,  to  urge  upon  the  Members 
the  necessity  of  the  prepayment  of  the  subscription,  which  alone  can  enable  them 
to  expend  the  funds  of  the  Society  to  the  best  advantage. 

TOL.  XI.  8 
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THE  LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION,   IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  EDWABD 

EVANS,  Treasurer. 
Dr.  1860-61.  Cr. 


June  SO,  1850.                         £  s.  d.    £  e.  d. 
ToBakuiceinliaiid 64   8   2 

November  14, 1851. 
To  Snbecriptioiis  paid  for  1850, 51 ; 

88  Members  at  10«. 41  10    0 

24  Associates  at  6^ 6   0    0 


•  4no  0 


To  Subscriptions  paid  for  1851, 98 : 

5  Members  at  lOf 0   2  10 

1  Asaociato  at  6c 0   5   0 


216    0 


ISo  amount  paid  for  Vees : 

Latin  Glasa,  9  Members    4  10    0 
Laboratory    Class,  17 
Members    18  14   6 


-28    4   6 


To  Amount  paid  for  Coundl  Fines.   1 
To  Balance  due  to  Treasurer 3 


£142    8    6 


X</9mnberl^l9SL  £  s.  d.    £  s. 

By  B«nt  of  Meeting  Boom 10  10 

Printinffand  Stationery  (Marples)..  13    6 

Coffee,  Lights,  &c.  (Johnson) 6    8 

Attendance,  Postage,  and  Beliveiy 

of  Circulars  (Turner)    11 15 

Books  (per  Secretary)  4    2 

By  Laboratory  Erpenses,  viz : 

Bicntof  Laboratory 15 

Dr.  Brett,  amount  of  Fees 

zeoeived  last  year 26 

Mr.  Hamilton,  amount  of 

Fees  receiyed  last  year  21 
Fees,  Mr.  Hamilton,  for 

Laboratory  Class,  1851  20  17    6 
Fees,  ILw.  J.  England, 
for  Latin  Class,  1851...    6    0    0 

Advertisements 0  10    0 

Gas  and  Fittings  3  12    2 

Joiner's  Work 2   5  10 

Sundry  Expenses 3  16   0 

97 


0   0 

4    0 


0    0 


6    S 


£14&    8    6 


Naeember  11»  1861.— IQy  Balance  dms  to  Treasozer.. 
Examined  and  fbimd  correct 


...JB8  9  4 


John  PaiESTLnT. 
John  Abbahah. 


The  Members  rednng  by  rotation  firom  the  Conncil  this  year  are  Messrs.  Howland, 
Johnson,  and  Shaw  >  the  two  latter  being  eligible  for  re-election. 

It  appears  that  the  Societj  is  indebted  a  small  sum  to  the  Treasurer,  but  the 
subscriptions  still  due  more  than  balance  this  amount. 

The  President  presented  to  Mr.  £.  S.  Sugden  a  bound  copj  of  Redwood^s 
Pharmacy^  as  a  pnze  for  the  industrj  and  intelligence  he  had  exhibited  while 
attending  the  Laboratory  Class  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  by  whom 
the  prize  was  awarded.  Mr.  Abraham,  of  Bold  Street,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Birkenhead,  were  added  to  the  Council ;  and  Mr.  Shaw  was  re-elected.  It 
was  also  resolved  to  hold  the  Pharmaceutical  meetings  fortnightly  during  the 
winter  months ;  and  that  the  proceedings  of  the  last  year  should  be  print^  fixr 
the  Members.  And  a  law  was  passed,  enabling  the  Members  to  Tote  by  proxy 
and  by  ballot  for  Members  of  Council.  Much  unanimity  preTuled,  ana  uumks 
were  returned  to  the  Council,  Lecturers,  and  Secretaries  for  their  services. 
Many  valuable  lectures  and  papers  having  been  promised  for  the  ensuing  ses* 
sion,  the  fortnightly  meetings  will  be  forthwith  commenced ;  the  first  lecture 
will  be  on  the  Materia  Medica  specimens  in  the  Greai  Ibdiildtion,  by  T.  C> 
Archer,  Esq.  

CHEMICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Meetings  were  commenced  for  the  season  on  Monday,  the  3d  of 
November,  in  the  new  rooms  of  the  Soci^y,  at  5,  Cavendish  Square,  when 
papers  were  read  on  the  following  subjects  :— 

OBSBBVATIONS  ON  THB  FHXNOMBNA  OF  ANIMAL  PHOSFHOKEBCENCIS. 
BT  THOBNTON  J.  HBBAPATH. 

Befebbnce  is  made  in  this  paper  to  the  opinion,  which  appears  to  have  prevailed 
among  scientific  men,  tiiat  the  phosphorescence  of  animals  is  due  to  a  slow  com- 
bustion of  phosphorus  contained  in  the  animal  structures.  With  the  view  of  testing 
the  accuracy  of  this  opimon,  experiments  were  made  with  glow-worms,  which  were 
confined  in  glass  vessels  whUe  emitting  the  phosphorescent  light,  and  means  adopted  to 
ascertain  whetherany  ozone  was  producedunder  these  circumstances.  The  results  being 
uniformly  negative,  it  was  concluded  that  tdie  phosphorescence  of  the  glow-worm  is 
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not  caused  by  the  prosenoe  of  phosphorous  iuthe  luminous  matter,  and  that  a  similar 
inference  may  be  drawn  with  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  vital  phosphorescence 
generally.  The  author  hazards  an  opinion,  unsupported,  however,  by  direct  evidence, 
that  the  phenomena  in  questian  are  due  to  the  existence,  in  the  lumuious  matter,  of 
carbon  in  a  different  allotropic  condition  from  any  now  recognized.  This  view,  he 
states,  accords,  in  some  respects,  although  not  entirely,  with  that  entertained  by 
Matteucci,  who  attributes  animal  phosphorescence  to  the  slow  combustion  in  au:  of 
a  Bubstaace,  an  generii,  principally  cois^poeed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
oitvQigen. 

AJgflSXBlB  OF  A  MINBBAL  CONTAINING  GOLD,  FROM  THE  FBOYINCE  OF  COQUIMBO,  CHUJ. 

BT  F.  FIELD. 

The  mineral  described  is  similar  to  yariouB  classes  of  grey  antimonioufrcopper, 
fbund  in  many  parts  of  Chile.    It  was  found  on  analysis  to  contain  in  100  purts. — 

Gold    0.003 

Silver  ^    0.075 

Copper .-  36.720 

Iron 1.232 

Zinc 7.260 

Anttmooy » 20.284 

Arsenic  3.912 

Sulphur  30.350 


99.836 


DESCBIFTION  OF  LAPIS  LAZULI,  FOUND  IN  LARGE  QUANTITnSS  IN  THE  OOBDZLLERAS  OF 

THE  ANDES. 

BT  F.  FIELD. 

Immense  masses  of  a  bright  blue  rock  having  been  fbund  by  a  miner,  it  was  at  first 
supposed  to  consist  of  carbonate  of  copper.  Ajialysis^  however,  proved  that  it  con- 
tained no  copper,  but  was  a  true  lapis  lazili.  It  was  interspersed  with  small  veins  of 
pure  carbonate  of  lime.    Analysis  gave  in  100  parts  :— 

Silicia    .-. 37.60 

Alumina  ^ -...r...*...  11.21 

Sulphur ^ 1.65 

Iron 0.08 

Magnesia 0.36 

Soda 9.66 

Carbonic  acid  15.05 

Lime 24.10 

9».7l 

ON  THE  SPONTANEOUS  DECOMPOSITION  OF  GUN-COTTON,  AND  ITS  CONGENERS. 
BT  J.  H.  GLADSTONE,  PH.D. 

The  author  having  had  occasion  some  time  ago  to  prepare  a  variety  of  samples  of 
the  different  substances  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  woody  fibre,  starch, 
sugar,  gum,  &c.,  and  having  found  that  several  of  tha  samples,  after  being  kept  for 
some  time,  had  undergone  either  partial  or  complete  decomposition,  describes  the 
phenomena  which  were  observed  in  each  instance.  From  the  observations  recorded 
the  following  general  conclusion  is  dhiwn,  with  reference  to  the  spontaneous  decompo- 
sition of  gun  cotton  and  its  congeners: — ^tihat  substances  of  this  character  have  a  ten- 
dency to  su&r  alteration  in  process  of  time  from  half  the  oxygen  of  the  peroxide  of 
nitrogen,  NO4,  they  contain,  separating  from  the  remaining  NOz^  wluch  escapes  as 
nitric  oxide  gas,  and  combining  with  the  organic  substance,  so  as  to  foim  aon-azo- 
tized  acids,  oxidizing  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen,  and  cauaiDg  it  to 
be  given  off  as  water. 
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ORIGINAL  AND  EXTRACTED  ARTICLES. 


ON  THE  SODA-PYROPHOSPHATE  OF  IRON. 

BT  ALEXAimEB  UBE,  ESQ., 
Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

My  attention  was  attracted  some  time  back  by  an  ingenious  paper  of  Mens. 
Persoz  on  the  double  pyrophosphoric  salts,  published  in  the  Annalen  der  Chemie 
und  Pharmacie  for  1848.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  paper,  the  author  expresses 
an  opinion  that  the  pyrophosphoric  salts  are  likely  to  prove  of  importance  as 
medicinal  agents.  It  is  well  known  that  iron  is  rendered  very  eligible  for 
internal  use,  if  administered  in  the  form  of  a  triple  salt,  as  when  combined, 
for  example,  with  tartaric  acid  and  potash ;  because  the  iron  then  is  no  longer 
precipitable  by  the  alkaline  hydrate.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  soda 
pyrophosphate  of  iron  is  in  many  respects  superior  as  a  medicine  to  the  triple 
salts  into  which  the  vegetable  acids  enter.  Thus,  the  pyrophosphoric  salt,  from 
being  saturated  with  oxygen,  cannot  in  passing  through  the  system  absorb 
more,  whereas,  the  latter  salts  under  like  circumstances,  are  constantly  under- 
going a  process  of  combustion,  according  to  Millon ;  and  by  withdrawing  oxygen 
in  this  manner,  must  necessarily  impau*  the  efficacy  of  the  oxide  of  iron  as  an 
oxydizing  agent.  It  deserves  notice,  moreover,  that  the  constituent  ingredients 
of  the  soda-pyrophosphate  of  iron  are  to  be  found  in  the  organism. 

I  have  prescribed  this  salt  to  various  patients,  and  found  it  act  as  a  mild  but 
efficient  chalybeate.  One  little  scrofulous  girl,  now  under  mjr  care  in  St.  Mary's 
Hospitial,  for  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  has  taken  it  in  solution  during  several 
months  with  the  best  effect.  The  remedy  was  accurately  prepared  by  Mr. 
Blyth,  dispenser  to  the  hospital,  according  to  the  subjoined  directions  of  Mons. 
Persoz:  32.5  grammes  of  green  sulphate  of  iron  in  crystals  are  to  be  mixed  in  a 
porcelain  capsule  with  5  grammes  of  sidphuric  acid,  30  grammes  of  water,  and 
as  much  nitro-muriatic  acid  as  will  suffice  to  effect  the  oxidation  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron.  The  above  mixture  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  free  acid,  and  then  treated  with  water  to  the  amount  of  one  litre.  From  107 
to  110  grammes  of  crystallized  pyrophosphate  of  soda  are  to  be  dissolved  like- 
wise in  a  litre  of  water,  of  course  in  a  separate  vessel.  The  two  solutions  are 
next  to  be  mixed  together,  and  provided  the  iron  solution  have  been  rightly 
prepared  there  will  be  no  precipitate  whatever. 

Each  litre  of  liquid  will  contain  as  much  iron  as  16.5  of  the  green  sulphate. 

This  solution  is  not  affected  by  dilution  with  rain  or  distilled  water,  but  from 
being  faintly  alkaline,  is  rendered  slightly  turbid  on  the  addition  of  water  im- 
pregnated with  lime. 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION   ON  THE  MODE  OF  PREPARING 

THE  BALSAM  OF  SONSONATE, 

COMMONLY  CALLED  THE  BALSAM  OF  PERU. 

BY  JONATHAN  FEBEIBA,  M.D.,  F.B.S., 

Physician  to  the  London  Hospital. 

I  AM  indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  G.  U.  Skinner,  for  the  following  additional 
information  respecting  the  mode  of  preparing  the  so-called  Balsam  of  Peru. 
It  is  written  by  M.  Tictor  Le  Nouvel,  who  has  been  engaged  in  collecting  the 
balsam  since  1836,  and  has  had  more  of  this  substance  passed  through  his  hands 
than  probably  any  other  person.  This  account  confirms  those  already  published, 
but  goes  more  into  detail : — 

^*  METHOD  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  INDIANS  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA  FOR  EXTRACTING 
THE  BALSAM  FROM  THE  BALSAM  TREE. 

"  To  extract  the  balsam  from  the  tree  the  Indians  begin  by  making  an  in- 
cision from  five  to  six  centimetres  [about  two  to  two  and  one- third  inches]]  broad 
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and  from  nine  to  ten  [about  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches]  in  length  (the 
ventanita,  or  little  window),  they  then  raise  the  bark  from  the  living  wood,  and 
afterwards  apply  there  pieces  of  cotton  rags,  after  having  heated  the  tree  by 
surrounding  it  with  a  brisk  fire  for  a  short  time.  When  they  tap  the  tree  for 
the  first  time  they  make  the  incision  at  about  a  metre  [rather  more  than  a  yard] 
above  the  ground,  and  when  the  liquor  ceases  to  ooze  out  they  make  a  second 
incision  by  the  side  of  the  first  one,  and  in  the  same  manner,  but  a  little  higher 
up ;  and  thus  they  continue  making  new  incisions,  as  fast  as  they  become  ex- 
hausted, around  the  tree.  In  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  days  the  rags  become 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  a  thick  olive-brown  liquid :  they  are  3ien  with- 
drawn and  subjected  to  a  fresh  process.  The  rags  impregnated  with  the 
balsam  are  collected  together  and  placed  in  an  earthen  vessel  (called  oUa  or  pot) 
with  some  water,  and  boiled  for  five  or  six  hours.  During  this  operation  the 
balsam  detaches  itself,  and  so  long  as  the  boiling  continues  mixes  with  the  water, 
but  as  soon  as  the  liquid  becomes  cold,  the  balsam  be'mg  much  heavier  settles, 
and  the  water  floats  over  it,  and  thus  it  is  easy  to  separatee  them  from  each 
other.  Before  the  water  cools  the  cotton  rags  are  removed ;  but  as  they  still 
contain  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  they  are  subjected  to  a  more  forcible  pres- 
sure by  means  of  a  small  machine,  made  with  pieces  of  wood,  cords,  and  tourni- 
quets. Lastly,  they  collect  all  the  balsam  extracted  from  these  rags,  after  sub- 
jecting them  to  pressure  for  several  da^s,  pour  off  the  water,  and  put  the 
balsam,  which  has  now  become  dark  and  liquid,  into  a  calebash,  called  tecomatej 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  to  market.  The  balsam  which  flows  from  the 
tree  always  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  hence  the  necessity 
of  boiling  this  liquor  after  it  has  been  extracted. 

"  It  is  a  fact  that  I  have  sometimes  bought  balsam  which,  after  ebullition  for 
three  or  four  hours,  has  given  out  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  parts  of  water.  The 
harvest  lasts  all  the  year,  but  more  especially  from  November  to  May,  because 
during  the  other  months  the  rains  are  so  abundant  that  they  wash  away  the  rags. 
The  Indians  study  the  phases  of  the  moon,  but  I  am  not  aware  whether  they 
choose  the  increase  or  decrease  of  this  luminary." 


ON  RADIX  UNCOMOCOMO  (Aspidium  athamanticum,  Kunze),  A  NEW 
REMEDY  FOR  TAPE-WORM,  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

BT  DS.  THEOBOB  MABTIU8, 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Erlangen. 

In  May  last,  at  the  general  meeting,  in  Hamburg,  of  Apothecaries,  Mr. 
J.  C.  E.  Raabe  {Archiv  d.  Pharmacie,  Juli,  1851  J,  exhibited  the  root,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  the  cormus,  of  a  fern,  the  origm  of  which  was  unknown.  It 
was,  however  stated,  that  the  natives  of  Port  Natal  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  used  it  as  a  remedy  against  tape- worm;  and  that  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce 
it  operated  safely  and  certainly.  The  native  name  for  it  was  said  to  be  uncomo" 
como,  I  also  have  received  specimens  of  a  cormus,  which  is  undoubtedly 
identical  with  the  one  exhibited  at  Hamburg.  The  mother-plant  is  the  AspU 
dium  athamanticum  of  Kunze.  At  page  30  of  Dr.  Pappe's  Prodromus  Flora 
Capensis  Mediccg,  is  the  following  notice  of  it : — 

"  Aspidium  athamanticom,  Kunze.  Stipe  erect,  flexuose,  covered  at  base  with 
long  linear  deciduous  scales.  Fronds  leathery,  smooth,  lanceolate,  three-pinnate. 
Pinnae  stalked,  oblong,  acuminate.  Primary  pinnules  sessile,  ovato-oblong,  wedge- 
shaped  at  base,  decurrent;  secondary,  sickle-shaped,  oblong,  blunt,  veiny.  Sori 
round,  solitary.    Involucre  kidney-shaped. 

**  A  fern,  growing  on  grassy  hills  and  in  moist  places  near  Port  Natal.  The  Zoolu 
Caffres,  who  know  it  by  the  name  of  Uncomocomo,  use  it  as  a  vermifuge,  and  its 
caudex,  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  infusion  or  electuary,  has  been  proved  to  be 
excellent  in  helminthiasis,  and  especially  in  the  cure  of  the  tape- worm.** 
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J  maj  add,  that  a  few  dajs  before  my  departure  from  Erlangen,  Dr.  Bley,  of 
Bemburg,  informed  me  that  he  had  made  aa  analjak  of  this  remedy. 

It  will  rejoice  me  much  if  this  commuDication  should  induce  some  EngiisK 
Ffajsician  to  undertake  an  examination  of  tbsreal  value  of  this  root;  and  as 
Mr.  ILaabe,  of  Hamburg,  has  a  considerable  quantity  of  it,  it  may  readily  be 
procured  fromJhim  for  experimental  purposes. 


F0TIC5E  OF  SOME  TEGETABLE  AND  ANIMAL  SUBSTANCES, 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  OF  NEW  GRANADA. 

BT   M.   J.   BAT.   MOHZOS,  M.D« 

(/fi  a  Letter  to  Dr,  Pereira), 

Sandi  is  a  resinous  gummy  substance,  produced  in  abundance  by  a  tree  known 
by  this  name,  on  making  an  incision  in  its  bark.  At  first  it  presents  itself 
white,  or  liquid  like  milk,  and  it  is  called  in  the  province  of  Barbacoas,  "  milk 
of  sandi."  In  a  few  days  it  acquires  the  consistency  of  resinous  gum.  La  this 
state  it  is  applied  to  various  medicinal  uses  in  different  parts  of  New  Granada, 
especially  in  the  province  of  Barbacoas,  a  warm  and  damp  country  near  the 
Ecuador,  from  where  the  present  sample  comes.  Its  principal  therajjeutic 
property  is  resolutive;  applied  as  a  plaster  upon  lupus,  fleshy  excrescencies  of 
the  skin,  cold  and  indolent  tumours,  &c.,  it  produces  their  resolution;  and  this 
result  is  frequently  confirmed  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries.  I  have 
obtained  it  almost  always  that  I  bave  made  use  of  the  milk  in  similar  cases.  At 
present  my  father  has  applied  this  gum  in  the  valley  of  Cauca,  and  with  ex- 
traordin^  success,  for  the  cure  of  "  bocios,'*  or  obstructions  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  BLe  has  been  able  to  purify  it,  taking  away  the  part  of  potass  which  it 
contains  in  its  ori^nal  state,  and  has  been  able  to  give  it  the  consistence  and 
colour  of  gum  Arabic ;  with  this  substance  he  makes  a  plaster,  which  destroys 
the  "  bocios"  which  so  much  abound  in  New  Granada ;  and  its  general  benefits 
are  felt  and  acknowledged. 

It  is  likewise  used  as  an  agent  against  sterility  in  women,  applying  it  as  a 
plaster  upon  the  hjrpogastric  region.  In  ulcers  of  a  good  character  I  have 
obtained  frequent  and  quick  cicatrisation  by  applying  it  m  the  same  manner ;  I 
have  also  used  it  as  a  venicle  for  preparing  and  applying  blisters. 

Aceite  de  pedo  (oil  of  wood)  is  produced  by  a  tree  called  ^^manteco,"  in  the 
same  province.  Its  principal  therapeutic  qualities  are  topical  and  blistering. 
By  usmg  it  as  an  embrocation  I  hove  destroyed  the  epidermis,  and  have  thus 
been  able  to  get  rid  of  freckles  and  superficial  stains  on  the  face  and  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Applied  in  larger  quantities  it  produces  the  effect  of  a  strong 
blister,  excoriatmg  and  inflaming  the  skin.  This  oil  is  used  in  its  natural  state 
as  an  ointment,  on  arms  and  instruments  of  steel :  it  destroys  their  temper  and 
softens  them.  By  decoction  it  loses  these  qualities,  and  might  be  used  as  an 
ointment  without  any  risk.  It  cannot  be  used  as  a  lamp-oil,  because  it  exhales 
a  very  thick  smoke  and  the  most  disagreealijle  smell,  it  has  no  known  internal 
medicinal  qualities;  it  may  be  classed  amongst  the  corrosive  poisons;  its  colour 
is  purple,  its  taste  sui  generis. 

Leche  de  Popa  (milk  of  the  cow-tree). — This  substance,  in  its  natural  state 
possesses  the  physical  properties  of  animal  milk.  It  is  obtained  by  incision  in. 
the  bark  of  tlie  tree,  which  is  very  abundant  in  the  province  of  Barbacoas. 
The  Indians  and  the  African  race  take  it  instead  of  cow- milk ;  it  is  very  nutri- 
tive, but  has  no  known  medicinal  qualities.  It  is  used  also  for  whitewashing 
houses,  combining  it  with  earthy  substances,  because,  being  glutinous,  it  makes 
the  whitewashing  last  longer,  and  prevents  its  staining  or  rubbing  ofi*. 

Miel  de  aheja  de  Brea  (honey  of  the  pitch  bee.)— This  honey  is  extracted  from 
the  hive  of  a  bee,  very  different  from  the  one  known  in  Europe,  and  verj^  much 
smaller.  It  is  acid.  Its  medicinal  qualities  are  for  interior  refrigeration.  I 
bave  applied  it  externally  for  contusions  and  ecchymosis,  caused  by  blows  or  falls. 
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and  I  have  always  obtained  a  good  result.  The  pitch  is  a  resinous  substance,  of 
a  dark  yeUow  oolour,  and  constitutes  the  hive  made  by  this  bee.  It  has  a  pecu- 
liar taste  and  smell,  is  very  combustible,  and  is  used  by  the  common  people  for 
torches.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  I  have  applied  it  as  a  plaster  for  nervous 
rheumstac  pains,  and  it  has  always  relieved  the  pains  and  swellings. 

Canee/iZ/o.— This  is  the  name  of  a  cane  with  a  bitter  and  aromatic  bark,  and, 
in  Taj  opinion,  it  belongs  to  the  family  of  Winter ^s  bark.  It  has  many  therapeutic 
qualities ;  amongst  others  it  has  particularly  attracted  my  attention  as  an  antidote 
against  the  bite  of  snakes  and  of  other  venomous  animals.  I  consider  it  the 
best  and  the  safest  of  all  the  antidotes  known.  Put  two  ounces  of  this  bark 
in  a  bottle  of  alcohol,  allow  it  to  macerate  for  three  or  four  hours,  to  obtain 
a  tincture.  Use  two  parts  of  this  mixture  with  common  water ;  a  wineslass 
every  two  hours  imtil  you  allay  the  headache  of  the  bitten  person — an  infaUible 
consequence  of  the  bite ;  cupping  at  the  same  time,  and  extracting  the  tooth, 
which  often  remains  in  the  part,  which  is  then  to  be  washed  and  covered  with  lint 
wetted  with  the  same  tincture.  By  this  simple  method  I  have  cured  hundreds, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  life.  This  antidote  is  now  generally  kept  by  all  the 
owners  of  mines,  as  a  certain  cure  for  bites  of  smies,  in  preference  to  other  an- 
tidotes formerly  used.  It  has  this  advantage  over  them,  that  it  may  be  taken  in 
any  quantity  without  danger.  It  is,  besides,  a  tonic  and  anti-spasmodic.  I 
have  used  it  also  as  a  febrifuge ;  in  rheumatism  (by  friction) ;  and  in  Hie  wmdy 
colic,  taken  in  the  same  way  as  for  bites  by  snakes.  For  indigestion  caused  by 
weakness,  and  for  amenorrhoea,  from  the  same  cause,  it  is  also  used. 

Sandah, — Thb  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  the  province  of  Esme- 
raldas,  in  the  republic  of  the  Ecuador.  When  burned  it  produces  a  balsaimc 
smell ;  by  boiling  the  bark  when  fresh  it  produces  a  very  aromatic  balsam,  which, 
like  the  balsam  of  tolu  is  used  in  catarrh,  spasmodic  cough,  ulcers,  &c. 

Note, — All  these  sabstances  are  indigenous  in  the  proyince  of  Barbacoas.  Popa  and  sand!  are 
found  in  great  abundance.  Manteca  de  palo  (oil,  or  hterally  butter  of  wood)  is  obtained  only  fimn 
young  trees  which  grow  In  the  plains. 


GREAT  EXHIBITIOK  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  INDUSTRY  OF  ALL 

NATIONS. 

(jConchdedfrom  page  228.) 

FRANCE. 

Victor  Bataille,  Blangy-sur-BresL 
Pyroligneous  and  other  acids,  and  chemicals  principally  for  dyeing  and  printing. 

BoTER  &  Co.,  33,  Rue  de  la  Harpe^  Paris, 

Albumen  ik  blood,  called  alhuminoua  serum.  This  albumen,  which  is  patented  in 
France,  is  in  powder,  and  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  white  of  eggs,  in  all  its 
applications.  Being  dried  at  a  temperature  below  that  at  which  it  coagulates  it  is 
soluble  in  cold  water. 

De  Cavailon,  30,  Rue  Taitbout,  Paris, 
Chemical  products  obtained  by  purifying  gas  used  for  lighting. 

Droutn  and  Brossier,  Labriche,  near  St,  Denis, 

Bichloride  of  tin.  Stannate  of  soda.  Red  prussiate  of  potash.  Caustic  potaaJh. 
Extracts  containing  the  colouring  matter  of  different  woods  used  for  dyeing. 

P.  F.  FoBURT,  Teste  de  Buck,  near  Bordeaux. 

Purified  marine  turpentine,  produced  by  a  new  process  for  purifying  the  raw  tnr- 
pentine  found  in  the  wastes  of  Bourdeaux.  It  is  manufactured  at  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  the  turpentines  of  Ohio,  Venice,  Strasbourg,  Sweden,  and  BostozL 

Lehabt,  78,  Rue  St  Lazare,  Paris, 

Medicinal  envelopes,  or  lichen  capsules,  for  containing  medicines  and  concealing 
their  disagreeable  flavour.    They  have  been  patented  in  France  and  England. 

Leperdriel,  28,  Rue  des  Martyrs,  Paris. 
Pharmaceutical  caouchouc  for  dressing  blisters,  issues,  &c. 
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Leboux,  Vitry  le  Frangais, 

Bark  of  the  willow  tree,  and  a  large  spedmen  of  Balicine,  the  bitter  prixiciple  ob- 
tained from  it. 

Malapert,  Poitiers. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  made  by  new  manufacturing  processes. 

C.  H.  ScHATENM AN,  of  Bouxvnller  Mines  Joint  Stock  Company^  Bouxwiller, 
Purified  and  conunon  alum,  sulphate  of  iron,  prussiate  of  potash,  Prussian  blue,  &c. 

MoBEAH,  TJrbain,  &  Co.,  Mmtrouge. 

A  very  interesting  series  of  products  obtained  from  bituminous  schist.  They  con- 
sist of  lamp-oils,  essence  for  making  yamishes,  oil  for  machinery,  soaps,  and  pastes 
for  the  toilet,  &c. 

Lbfebybe  &  Co.,  MoulinSf  Lille, 
White  lead.    Zinc  white. 

Etjhlmanv,  Bbothebs,  LUle, 
Sulphate  of  alumina,  in  flat  cakes.    Sulphite  of  soda. 

P.  H.  AuBEBGiER,  Clermont  Ferrand, 
Specimens  of  French  opium  and  syrup  of  lactucarium. 

M.  A.  G.  CoLLAS,  8,  Bite  Dauphine,  Paris, 

Chemical  products  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  coal,  including  artificial  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  coloured  and  colourless.  This  is  the  nitrobenzoyle  of  chemists. 
Artificial  essence  of  pine-apple.    Digitaline,  and  other  preparations. 

BoBEE  and  Lemibe,  Choisy-le-BoL 

Chemical  products,  including  acetic  acid,  acetone,  pyrozylic  spirit,  &c.,  which  ap- 
peared good« 

W.  CoHBAD,  6,  Bue  Vielle  de  Temple,  Paris. 

Befined  camphor,  in  nearly  flat  cakes,  and  difierent  in  this  respect  from  those  made 
in  this  country.    Sublimed  iodine.    Iodide  of  potassium,  in  large  cubical  crystals,  &c. 

FoucHig  LB  Pelletier,  Javel,  near  Paris. 

Binarseniate  of  potash,  (good).  Sulphuret  of  potassium  (good).  Binoxalate  of 
potash,  in  very  large  crystsds.  Oil  of  vitriol  and  model  of  a  new  apparatus  for  its 
manufacture,  by  which  economy  is  eflfected.    Other  chemicals. 

On  the  whole,  although  there  were  some  good  specimens,  yet  the  chemical  manu- 
factures of  France  were  not  well  represented  in  the  Exhibition.  The  number  of 
exhibitors  was  comparatirely  small,  many  of  the  manufacturing  chemists  well-known 
in  France  not  having  contributed. 

ALGIEBS. 

A  few  articles,  pharmaceutically  interesting,  were  exhibited  from  this  district. 

J.  B.  FREDisic,  Montpensier. 
A  sample  of  opium.    White  poppy  capsules,  of  the  crop  1850. 

M.  Habdt,  Manager  of  the  Hamma  Nursery,  near  Algiers. 
Cochineal,  opium,  and  oleogenous  seeds. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  pickled  olives,  olive  oil,  saffron,  and  madder,  were  exhi- 
bited from  Algiers. 

SARDINU. 

Among  the  chemical  and  [pharmaceutical  products  from  this  country  were  some 
good  specimens. 

Albani,  Bbothebs,  Tvrin. 

Gelatine  from  bones.    Soda  soap  from  the  fat  of  bones.    Sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids.    Nitrate  of  bary tes  made  from  the  sulphate  of  barytes  of  Savoy. 
GiBOD  &  Co.,  Aiguebelle. 

Gallic  acid,  extracted  from  chestnut  wood. 

Callond,  Annecy, 

Phloridzine,  from  the  bark  of  the  pear-tree.  A  good  specunen  of  Santonine,  the 
febrifuge  principle  of  thu  semen  contra.  Morphia,  extracted  from  poppies  grown  in 
Savoy.    Beberine. 

L.  DuFOUB,  Genoa, 

Citrate  of  quinine,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 
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J.  BoNJEAN,  Chambery, 

Pare  ergotine  in  phials,  with  a  small  model  of  an  apparatus  for  the  preparation  of 
this  product. 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  only  specimens  in  this  department  of  the  Exhibition  that  ve  have  to  notice  are 
those  of 

Haskell,  Merrick,  and  Burl,  of  New  York, 
Samples  of  powdered  drugs. 

T.  J.  Husband,  Philadelphia, 

Calcined  magnesia,  which  is  said  to  be  free  from  impleasant  taste,  roughness,  or 
grittiness. 

Powers  and  Wbightman,  Philadelphia, 

A  great  yariety  of  chemical  compounds  used  in  medicine,  both  organic  and  in- 
organic. The  collection  contained  many  rare  alkaloids  and  their  salts,  and  was 
altogether  such  as  to  do  justice  to  the  high  character  of  the  house  by  which  they 
were  exhibited,  which  ranks  among  the  first  of  the  chemical  manufacturiDg  houses 
in  the  United  States.  Several  specimens  from  this  collection  have  been  presented  to 
the  Museum  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 


I  We  received  a  copy  of  the  following^  paper  from  Dr.  Muspratt  a  few  weeks 
back,  but  deferred  its  publication,  having  heard  that  another  paper  or  papers 
were  about  to  be  published  on  the  same  subject,  and  thinking  it  better  iJkat  all 
should  appear  together. — Ed.] 

ON  THE  COMBINATION  OF  ARSENIOUS  ACID  AND  ALBUMEN, 
With  Remarks  on  Liebig's  Theory. 

BY  DR.   SHERIDAN   MUSPRATT,   F.R.S.B.,   F.C.8.L.,   &C. 

From  the  Chemical  Society's  Transactions,  July  1, 1851. 

My  time  has  been  so  much  occupied  the  last  year,  that  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  investigating,  thoroughly,  the  compound  of  arsenious  add  and  albumen.  I  have 
latterly,  however,  paid  considerable  attention  to  this  subject,  owing  to  the  following 
absurd  statement  appearing  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Chemical  Society  :*  *'  5 
water  so  readily  extracts  arsenious  acid  both  from  the  compounds  formed  in  the 
laboratory,  and  from  those  which  nature  has  prepared,  surely  we  may  conclude 
that  its  retention  is  simply  mechanical,  and  afibi^s  no  ground  for  the  theoiy  which 
that  eminent  chemist,  Liebig,  has  raised  upon  it." 

Baron  Liebig  writes  :  "  Arsenious  acid  enters  into  a  very  firm  combination  with 
membranes  and  gelatinous  tissues  ;  the  arsenious  acid  combining  with  these,  gives  to 
them  the  power  of  resisting  decay  and  putrefaction." 

I  cannot  believe  that  so  renowned  a  philosopher  could  have  published  such  state- 
ments, unless  he  was  convinced  of  their  correctness  from  experiments  and  analysis. 
I  now  enter  upon  my  researches. 

QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

I  took  0.107  grm.  of  dissolved  arsenious  acid  and  12.67  grms.  of  the  glairy  albumen 
of  eggs.  They  were  intimately  triturated  together  for  about  twenty  minutes,  coagu- 
lated by  heat,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath.  The  white  residue,  afiused 
wi^  cold  distilled  water  and  filtered,  yielded  a  filtrate  which  gave  no  deposit  of 
arsenic  on  copper  by  Heinsch*s  test,  nor  any  stains  on  porcelain  by  Marsh's  appara- 
tus. When  the  residue  on  the  filter  was  heated  with  pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
submitted  to  the  preceding  experiments,  arsenical  indications  were  immediately 
obtained,  proving  that  a  combmation  of  arsenious  acid  and  albumen  had  occurred. 

QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

61.07  grms.  of  albumen  were  mixed  as  above  with  0.603  grm.  of  dissolved  arsenious 
add.  I  washed  the  mixture,  after  evaporation  to  dryness,  with  boiling  water,  until 
not  a  trace  of  arsenious  acid  dissolved  out. 

The  filtrate  was  introduced  into  a  bottle  provided  with  a  glass  stopper,  some 

*  Chem.  Sec  Qu.,  J.  HI,  16. 
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hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  a  stream  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  passed  thioogh  the 
jDenstnim.  Tiie  flask  was  then  closed,  and  allowed  to  rest  for  some  hoars ;  after 
this,  pure  carbonic  acid  was  transmitted  through  its  contents  with  the  wjsm  of 
expelling  all  the  free  sulphide  of  hydrogen:  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  was  then  collected 
on  a  tarded  filter,  dried  at  100^  C,  and  weighed. 

Weight  of  tersulphide  of  arsenic 0.270 

Equal  to,  of  arsenious  acid 0.217 

The  above  results,  therefore,  prore  incontestably  that  the  albumen  had  combined 
with  0.386  grra.  of  arsenious  acid.  This  compound  is  not  poisonous.  I  heard  from 
Professor  Gregory,  that  he  performed  some  experiments  in  Dublin  in  1887,  which 
satisfied  him  that  Liebig  was  right ;  and  Sir  Kobert  Kane  has  stated  that  the  **  com- 
poimd  of  albumen  with  the  acids  is  generally  somewhat  soluble ;  with  metalfic 
oxides  insoluble.*** 

When  the  white  of  egg  is  tised  as  the  antidote  to  metallic  poisons,  it  acts  no  donbt 
mechanically  as  well  as  chemically — a  large  pc^ion  being  enyeloped  and  protecting 
the  mucus  membrane  of  the  stomach,  while  a  small  portion  erUers  inio  eombimUiotu 

In  the  goalitative  analysis  a  portion  of  the  arsenic  was  in  mechanical  comfainatioa. 

The  anidytical  results  cited  are  to  my  mind  so  convincing,  that  to  deecaat  farther 
upon  the  matter  would  be  superfluous ;  and  I  may  close  this  notioe  with  the  IbUow- 
ing  able  remarks  of  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  with  which  I  entirely  coincide. 

"  There  is  in  my  opinion  no  doubt  that  the  metallic  poisons  are  capable  of  uniting 
with  animal  matters ;  and  this  I  apprehend  is  perfectly  well  known  to  all  toxieolo- 
gists,  and  is  the  universally  received  explanation  of  their  antiseptic  properties.'* 

€oUege  pf  Chemigtry,  Lhrerpool,  1851. 


*  ON  THE  COMBINATION  OE  ARSENIOUS  ACID  WITH  ALBUMEN. 

BY  THORNTON  J.  BTEBAPATH,  ESQ.t 

Not  a  little  controversy  has  recently  occurred  amongst  chemists  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  combination  which  is  stated  to  take  place  between  arsenious  acid  and 
albumen.  According  to  Prof.  liebig^,  these  two  bodies  combine  in  atomic  pro- 
portions, and  it  is  owing,  he  says,  to  this  circumstance  that  the  vitality  of  theoi^gans 
is  destroyed  in  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning.  The  same  opinion,  it  seems,  is  entertained 
by  Dr.  Sheridan  Muspratt,  of  Liverpool,  who  has  lately  pabUsfaed  some  re8ult8§  which 
certainly  appear  to  establish  the  trath  of  the  hypothesis.  Other  chemists,  on  the  con- 
trary, say  that  this  statement  of  Liebig^s  it  founded  on  error— that  arsenioaB  acid 
does  not,  onder  any  civcomstanoes,  form  a  true  cheniical  combination  with  albumen, 
and  is  only  separated  by  the  latter  sabstance  firom  its  soLutions  by  a  species  of  me- 
chanical action  ;  that  is  to  say,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner,  periiaps,  as  iodine  and 
many  vegeto-alkoloids  are  well  known  to  be  absorbed  and  extracted  from  their  solo- 
tions  by  animal  charcoal.  In  evidence,  they  adduce  the  results  of  Mr.  Edwards's  ex- 
periments, an  account  of  which  was  published  some  few  months  back  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London  |{.  According  to  this  latter  experimentalist, 
the  whole  of  the  arsenious  acid  may  be  readily  extracted  from  the  compound  by  means 
of  boiling  water,  provided  the  operator  takes  care  "  thoroughly  to  break  up  the  me- 
chanical network  of  the  coagulate**  (I  adopt  his  own  expression)  by  trituration  with 
a  pestle  and  mortar. 

A  short  time  ago,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  by  my  father,  Prof.  W. 
Herapath,  who  desired  me  to  repeat  ttie  experiments  above  referred  to,  with  the  view 
if  possible,  of  deciding  the  question,  as  it  was  one  which  he  considered  of  madi 
interest,  in  consequence  of  its  bearings  upon  Toxicology.  I  accordingly  did  so.  liSj 
results  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

Experiment  1.— 499  grains  of  the  glairy  albumen  of  eggs  were  taken  and  intimately 
mixed,  by  long-continued  trituration,  with  3  0  grs.  of  arsenious  acid  ;  the  latter 
having  been  previously  dissolved  in  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  effect  a  perfect 
solution.    The  mixture  was  then  coagulated  by  heat,  and  afterwards  carefully  evapo- 

•  Chemistry  of  Amculttire  and  Physiology,  p.  S77. 

•f"  Communicated  by  the  Author  . 

X  Organic  Chemistav,  part  ii.,  chap,  xir.,  p.  858. 

§  Quart.  Joum.  of  the  Chem.  Soc.  of  London.  No.  xiv   p.  178. 

J  Ibid.  No.  ix.  p.  14. 
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rated  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath.  The  yellowish  residue  thus  obtained  w»  Mdufsod 
to  a  yery  fine  powder  in  a  mortar,  and  repeatedly  digested,  for  several  h<mn  together 
in  boiling  water  ;  care  being  takien  to  reduce  the  compound  to  a  still  more  minute 
state  of  divisioxi,  by  patient  trituration  in  a  mortar  after  each  digestion,  &c.  The 
washings,  on  being  tested  by  Beinsch's  process,  was  found  to  contain  a  Uorge  proper^ 
tion  of  arsenious  acid. 

The  insoluble  residue  having  been  digested  in  water  for  about  twelve  or  "fiflsen 
hoiurs,  as  before  described,  was  dried  and  weighed.  It  amounted  to  about  fi9  grs.  (] 
It  was  then  boiled  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  when  it  dissolved  with  the  chaxacter- 
istic  colour  of  the  proteine  compounds.  nx>on  testing  this  solution  in  the  OHoal 
manner,  only  exceedingly  minute  traces  of  arsenic  could  be  detected  ;  a  quaflttty 
insufficient  to  yield,  on  oxidation,  a  perceptible  sublimate  of  arsenious  acid. 

Experiment  11. — ^Accordingto  the  authorities  above  referred  to,  61.07  grms.  of  Aqi- 
men  will  combine  with  0.386  grm.  of  arsenious  acid  zz  0.632  per  cent.  If  this  fltKle- 
ment  be  cwrect,  I  argued,  of  course  if  I  make  a  mixture  of  these  two  substances,  so 
arranging  my  experiment  that  the  arsenious  acid  shall  not  be  present  in  such  large 
quantity,  or  in  other  words,  if  I  employ  an  excess  of  albumen,  and  evuporate  the 
componnd  to  drjmess,  no  trace  of  arsenious  acid  ought  to  be  extracted  from  the  mass 
upon  subsequent  digestion  in  boiling  water.  438*5  grs.  of  glairy  albumen  were  there- 
fore mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  arsenious  add,  containing  0*25  gr.  of  AsOg. 
The  mixture  was  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  gas-oven,  and  the  brittle  residue  thus 
obtained  treated  as  ia  the  preceding  experiment.  The  washings,  when  tested  by 
Iteinsch's  process,  gave  evident  tokens  of  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic. 
The  insoluble  residue,  however,  when  decomposed  in  the  usual  manner  by  sulphuric 
acid  and  heat,  and  afterwards  introduced  into  Marsh's  apparatus,  gave  but  very  faint 
stains  of  metallic  arsenic. 

Experifnents  IIL,  IV.  and  V. — The  same  experiments  repeated,  different  proportions 
of  arsenious  acid  and  albumen  only  being  employed.    Similar  results  were  obta^ed. 

Experiment  VI. — Experiment  II.  repeated,  the  <same  quantities  of  arsenious  acid 
and  albumen  being  used.  Instead  of  evaporating  the  mixture  to  dryness  however  as 
before,  it  was  merely  heated  to  the  boiling-point  and  then  filtered,  in  order  to  seperate 
the  coagulum  which  was  formed.  This  latter  was  then  divided  into  two  portions  ; 
one  of  these  was  treated  by  Beinsch's  process,  and  found  to  contain  sensible  quan- 
tites  of  arsenic,  as  did  also  the  liquid  from  which  the  coagulate  had  been  separated, 
in  either  case  bright  steel-gray  stains  being  formed  upon  the  copper;  the  other  half,  on 
the  contrary,  was  triturated  for  several  minutes  in  a  mortar  with  about  twice  its 
weight  of  pure  quartzose  sand,  afterwards  boiled  in  water,  and  treated  as  in  the 
former  experiments.  HTpon  subsequently  testing  it  by  Reinsch's  process,  only  very 
faint  and  doubtful  traces  of  arsenic  were  discovered. 

"Experiment  VIL— 483  grs.  of  albumen  were  mixed  with  3.0  grs.  of  dissdv^  ar- 
senious acid.  The  mixture  was  then  coagulated  by  heat  and  treated  as  before.  The 
washings  having  been  carefully  collected  and  evaporated  to  dryness  left  a  yellowish 
residue,  which  was  redisolved  in  boiling  water.  The  latter  solution  was  filtered,  in 
order  to  remove  some  few  flocculi  of  albumen  which  had  passed  through  the  pores  of 
the  muslin  strainer;  it  was  then  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  stream  of  which  was  passed  through  it  for  some  time,  until 
the  liquid  smelt  strongly  of  the  gas.  The  solution  was  boiled  in  order  to  dispel  the 
excess  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the  precipitate  of  tersulphide  of  arsenic  formed 
separated  by  filtration.  When  dried  at  212°  F.  it  was  found  to  weigh  3.68  grs.=L 
2.921  grs.  AsOa. 

Experiment  VIII.— This  was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
arsenious  acid  really  loses  its  poisonous  properties  on  admixture  with  albumen,  as  has 
been  asserted. 

The  whites  of  three  eggs,  weighing  altogether  1624  grs.,  were  mixed  with  water 
and  6.5  grs.  of  dissolved  arsenious  acid.  Tlie  mixture,  having  been  evajwrated^  to 
dryness,  was  finally  comminuted,  mixed  with  food,  and  administered  to  a  cat.  Having 
eaten  about  a  fifth  or  a  quarter  of  the  powder,  the  animal  refused  to  take  the  re- 
mainder ;  in  a  short  time  it  exhibited  considerable  uneasiness,  vomited  repeatedly, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  attacked  with  all  the  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisonmg.  It 
lingered  on,  however,  in  a  state  of  extreme  torment,  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 

II  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  this  quantity  does  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  al- 
bumen contained  in  the  white  of  egg  employed  :  a  portion  was  undoubtedly  lost  during  the  long- 
continued  washing. 
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died,  refuBing  food  to  the  last.  No  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  was  made  ; 
my  time  being  then  much  occupied  with  other  matters  of  importance. 

As  regards  the  above  results,  it  is  my  opinion  quite  unnecessary  to  offer  any  ob- 
serrations  upon  them,  as  they  may  be  said  to  speak  for  themselves.  I  shall  therefore 
content  myself  with  relating  the  facts  I  have  observed,  and  leave  my  readers  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions. 

MansimHouse,  Old  Park,  Bristol^  May  16M,  1861. 

MODIFICATION  OF  THE  MINIM-METER. 

BT  MS.  JOHN  ABBAHAM. 

In  your  last  number,  at  page  222,  you  have  described  a 
modihcation  of  Alsop's  Minim-Meter,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ashton.  I  have  for  several  years  had  in  use  one  contrived 
by  myself,  which  I  consider  much  superior  to  either.     It  is 


m 


—30 
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shortly  referred  to  in  the  Pharm,  JoumaU  vol  ix.,  page  170 ; 
but  as  probably  you  are  unaccjuainted  with  it.  Therewith 
send  you  one.  For  the  piston  m  Alsop's  and  in  Ashton's,  I 
substitute  an  elastic  bottle,  secured  to  the  top  of  the  graduated 
tube.  The  instrument  never  gets  out  of  order,  and  is  readily 
managed  with  one  hand,  which  is  not  the  case  with  Alsop^s, 
nor,  I  should  think,  with  Ashton's.  It  is  used  with  such 
facility,  that  I  have  always  found  it  preferred  to  all  others  by 
dispensers,  for  dispatch  and  convenience,  and  independently 
of  its  greater  accuracy.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  deep  bottle 
of  water,  the  point  not  reaching  the  bottom,  which  serves  to 
keep  it  always  clean  and  ready  for  use. 
78,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool, 
\Alh  November,  1851. 

FACTS  RELATING  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  MANGANESE. 

BT  M.  J.  LETOBT. 

The  combinations  formed  by  the  sesqui-oxide  and  bin-oxide 
of  manganese  are,  up  to  the  present  time,  almost  unknown. 
I^erhaps  this  omission  may  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
preparation  of  these  oxides  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  and  in 
sufficient  quantity. 

The  separation  of  manganese  from  those  metals  which  (as  is 
the  case  with  iron)  are  closely  allied  to  it,  is  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty. 

The  purport  of  this  notice  is  to  describe  a  quick  and  yet 
certain  method  which  I  employ,  iu  order  to  obtain  manganese  in 
a  state  of  absolute  purity. 

This  process  is  based  on  the  property  possessed  by  the  hy- 
pochlorites of  raising  the  protosalts  of  manganese  to  a  higher 
state  of  oxydation.  M.  MiUon,  as  is  known,  was  the  first  who 
pointed  out  this  reaction  as  useM  in  detecting  the  presence  of 
hypochlorous  acid  in  chlorine  water. 

The  protochloride  of  manganese  resulting  from  the  preparation 
of  chlorine,  or  the  protosulphate,  obtained  by  the  calcination  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  with  sulphate  of  iron,  is  to  be  dissolved 
in  a  certain  quantitj  of  distilled  water,  and  submitted  to  a 
temperature  of  from  86°  to  104®  Fahr. 

To  this  liquor  there  is  then  added  chloride  of  soda  or  of  potash, 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  of  potash, 
until  the  precipitate  which  is  formed  no  longer  changes  colour. 

When  the  whole  of  the  protosalt  of  manganese  appears  to  be 
proxidized,  the  liquor  is  to  be  decanted,  and  the  precipitate 
washed  with  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid;  one  part  of  acid, 
in  fifty  parts  of  water,  is  sufficient  to  dissolve  all  those  metals 
which  are  naturally  contained  in  the  manganese  of  commerce. 
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The  oxide  obtained  by  this  method  is  a  dark  brown  powder,  anhydrous,  but 
retaining  from  one  to  three  per  cent,  of  interposed  water.  When  this  operation  has 
been  properly  conducted,  the  whole  of  the  manganese  will  have  passed  into  the  state 
of  a  very  pure  binoxide.  Considered  in  an  industrial  point  of  view,  the  process  I 
hare  now  described,  may  be  of  some  utility  ;  I  allude  to  the  reyivification  of  the 
manganese  contained  in  the  residues  which  have  been  used  in  the  preparation  of 
decolourizing  hypochlorites  and  disinfectants. 

It  is  known  that  M.  Ebelmen  (rayen,  Chemie  Industrieik,  p.  IS6, 1849)  proposed  to 
render  these  residues  available,  by  saturating  them  with  an  equivalent  of  hydrate  of 
lime,  and  allowing  them  to  deposit.  The  liquid  containing  the  chloride  of  calcium  is 
then  decanted,  and  the  deposit  washed  and  kept  humid,  absorbs  by  degrees  the 
oxygen  of  the  au:,  and  passes  into  a  state  of  oxidation  intermediate  between  the  pro* 
toxide  and  the  sesquioxide  of  manganese. 

I  would  retemmend  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  to  the 
hydrate  of  lime,  which  would  in  course  of  a  few  hours,  cause  the  manganese  to  pass 
into  the  state  of  binoxide. 

The  cost  occasioned  by  the  addition  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  the  value  of  which  it 
but  small,  would  be  to  a  great  extent  compensated  for  by  the  saving  of  time,  and  by 
the  chlorine  produced. — Journal  de  Pharmacie. 


[The  account  of  the  cultivation  of  opium  in  our  last  number,  was  compiled 
from  the  best  sources  within  our  reach,  and  illustrated  by  drawings  in  the  Great 
Exhibition.  We  have  subsequently  been  favoured  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson  of 
Glasgow,  with  a  copy  of  an  official  report,  which  contains  much  additional  matter, 
including  interesting  statistics  and  chemical  analyses.  We  consider  this  inform- 
ation so  valuable,  that  we  intend  to  publish  the  entire  paper,  of  which  the  first 
portion  is  subjoined. — ^Ed.] 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  RECORDS  OP  THE  BENGAL  GOVERNMENT* 

ON  THE  SYSTEM  OF  CULTIVATING  THE  POPPY  AND  OF  PREPARING 

OPIUM  IN  THE  BENARES  OPIUM  AGENCY  ; 

With  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Department, 

BY  W.  C.  B.  EATWBLL,  M.D. 

The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  British  India  is  confined  to  the  large  centra^ 
Gangetic  tract,  about  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  two  hundred  miles  in  depth, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Goruckpore,  on  the  south  by  Hazareebaugh,  on 
the  east  by  Dingepore,  and  on  the  west  by  Agra. 

This  large  extent  of  country  is  divided  into  two  agencies,  the  Behar  and  the 
Benares,  the  former  being  presided  over  by  an  Agent  stationed  at  Patna,  at  which 
station  is  the  central  or  sudder  factory  of  the  agency,  thelatter  being  under  the 
controul  of  an  agent  residing  at  Ghazeepore,  which  station  contains  the  sudder  factory 
of  the  Benares  agency.  Finally,  the  controul  of  the  entire  department  is  vested  in 
the  Board  of  Customs,  Scdt,  and  Opium,  located  in  Calcutta.  Of  the  two  agencies, 
the  Behar  is  the  larger  and  more  important,  sending  to  the  market  about  treble  the 
quantity  of  drug  turned  out  by  the  Benares  agency. 

The  Benares  agency  comprises  eight  divisions,  namely,  the  Benares  and  Mirzapore, 
the  Ghazeepore,  the  Azimghur,  the  Juanpore,  the  Selimpore,  the  Goruckpore,  the 
Cawnpore,  and  the  Futtehpore.  In  these  eight  divisions,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
land  under  Poppy  cultivation  in  the  season  1849-50,  was  1,07,823  beegahs*. 

Each  division  is  under  the  management  of  a  sub-deputy  opium  agent,  who  resides 
at  a  central  factory,  at  which  the  yearly  produce  of  his  division  is  collected,  and, 
whence  it  is  forwarded  to  the  Sudder  factory  at  Ghazeepore. 

In  addition  to  these  officers,  the  collectors  of  all  the  districts  in  which  sub-deputy 
Agents  are  stationed,  are  Ex-officio  Deputy  Opium  Agents,  and  each  exercises  a 
general  controul  over  the  sub-deputy  agent  stationed  in  his  district.  All  corre- 
spondence between  the  agent  and  the  sub-deputy  agent  passes  through  the  hands 
of  the  deputy  opium  agent ;  he  is  answerable  that  no  monies  on  account  of  expenses 
for  the  department  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  sub-deputy  opium  agent,  without 

*  A  bee^h  is  27,225  square  feet. 
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Ilie  pwfioBB  aaacti<m  of  the  agent ;  he  is  charged  with  the  iniFiefltigatioii  of  all  soita 
which  magr  arise  out  of  matters  connected  with  the  departnicni,  and  whibt  it  is  h» 
duty  to  nphold  in  emy  proper  way  the  anthoritj  of  the  sub-deputy  agent,  it  is 
Mkewise  ineombent  vpon  him  to  be  ever  alive  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the 
wdtiwmMea,  and  to  see  that  no  undue  influence  is  used  to  induce  them  to  cultivate 
ooDtrarf  to  their  wishes.  In  the  divisions  in  which  there  are  no  deputy  opium 
agents,  the  above  controul  is  exerted  by  the  agent  in  person.  However,  although 
the  above-mentioned  control  over  the  proceedings  of  &e  sub-deputy  opium  agent 
eiists,  the  actual  management  of  the  afikirs  of  his  district  is  nevertheless  entirely 
in  his  own  haods.  As  it  would  be,  however,  imposnhle  for  him  to  exert  personal 
gwpervigion  over  the  whole  of  the  details  of  the  business  of  his  division,  he  has  under 
him  a  number  of  responsible  executive  native  officers  called  gomashtas,  who  are 
entrusted  with  special  and  important  duties,  the  nature  of  which  shall^be  described 
Aortly. 

£ach  divimon  is  separated  into  a  certain  number  of  sub-divisions,  called  kotee 
illaquas,  eadi  being  of  such  extent  that  a  single  responsible  officer  can  exert  an 
efficient  controul  over  all  the  operations  conducted  in  it,  and  each  of  these  kotee 
a^H^^my  is  under  tiie  immediate  management  of  a  gomashta.  The  gomashta  has  his 
head-quarters  at  the  kotee,  which  is  a  building  having  some  centrical  situation,  and 
in  it  he  has  his  treasury  under  the  custody  of  a  tehvildar  or  treasurer,  and  an 
establishment  sufficient  to  enable  him  duly  to  keep  and  render  the  accounts  of  his 
Hlaqna  to  the  sub-deputy  agent. 

Tba  sub-deputy  agent  having  concluded  his  agreements  with  the  cultivators,  it  ia 
the  gomashta's  duty  to  measure  their  lands,  and  to  ascertain  that  they  are  equal  in 
extent  to  the  area  which  each  has  agreed  to  cultivate,  and  the  correctness  of  the 
gomashta's  measurements  is  again  tested  by  the  sub-deputy  agent  in  person,  who 
moves  through  his  district  during  the  cold  season,  and  makes  test  measurements  of 
certain  portions  of  his  cultivation.  The  gomashta's  further  duty  is  to  pay  to  the 
cultivators  of  his  Ulaqua  their  advances,  which  he  receives  fVom  the  sub-deputy 
agent,  and  finally  he  receives  and  weighs  their  produce,  for  the  safe  delivery  of 
which  at  the  sudder  fiictory  at  Ghazeepore  he  is  held  responsible.  To  assist  the 
gomashta  in  his  intercourse  with  and  supervision  of  the  cultivators,  there  are  in- 
dividuals employed  called  jemadars  and  zilladars,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  these  subor- 
dinates to  overlook  personally  the  cultivators,  and  to  watch  the  various  steps  of  the 
cultivation.  In  addition  to  the  above  native  officials,  there  is  in  each  division  a 
trustworthy  native  officer  called  a  mdhotomim,  who  exerts  a  sort  of  general  super- 
vision of  everything  tiiat  is  transacting  in  the  division,  making  frequent  reports  to 
the  agent  or  to  the  sub-deputy  agent,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  progress  of  affairs 
in  the  district-  It  will  be  gleaned  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  the 
number  of  native  officials  employed  in  the  Benares  agency  is  very  considerable.  Of 
native  officers  of  the  first  class  the  number  amounts  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
whilst  of  subordinate  officials  and  paid  servants  in  constant  employ,  the  number 
reaches  very  nearly  to  twelve  hundred.  In  addition  to  this  permanent  establishment, 
tiiere  is  during  the  manufacturing  season  a  temporary  establishment  of  upwards  of 
six  hundred  individuals  employed  in  the  Ghazeepore  sudder  factory  alone,  including 
three  or  four  European  assistants  and  some  twelve  or  fiften  European  and  Christian. 
boys. 

The  number  of  persons  actually  employed  in  cultivating  the  poppy  in  the  agency 
is  very  great-  The  number  of  lumberdars  who  signed  agreements  to  cultivate  in 
1849,  60,  amounted  to  21,549,  and  the  total  number  of  under  cultivators  was 
106,147.  When  it  is  i^irther  taken  into  consideration  that  the  families  of  these 
individuals  take  no  inconsiderable  share  in  the  labours  of  the  cultivation,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  the  drug,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vast  number  of  human 
beings  whose  interests  and  welfare  are  bound  up  in  the  Benares  agency  alone. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  this  large  charge*  aH  works  smoothly  and  well,  and 
the  conduct  of  all  officers  is  legnlated  by  fixed  ndes  emanating  from  the  agent,  or 
from  the  opium  board. 

Such,  then,  is  a  very  slight  outline  of  the  constitution  of  the  agency,  and  of  the 
means  and  checks  instituted  to  ensure  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  depart- 
ment with  fidelity  to  the  government  and  with  equity  to  the  cultivators. 

It  is  a  strict  rule  in  the  agency  that  it  shall  be  entirely  optional  with  every 
person,  either  to  enter  into  agreement  to  cultivate  the  poppy  at  such  prices  as  may 
be  fixed  for  the  produce  by  the  government,  or  to  decKhe  the  cuTtivation  altogether. 

The  agreement  to  cultivate  is  made  by  the  sub-deputy  agent,  with  a  lumberdar, 
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an  individiial  who  has  a  yariable  number  of  cultivatoro  nnder  him,  and  for  whom  he 
acts  a»  aoeredited  agent.  After  the  agreement  to  cultivate  has  been  made,  tiia 
himberdar  receives  a  printed  form  written  in  Hindee,  called  a  hath  chittee,  in  whidft 
the  stipulations  of  his  contract  and  the  penalties  attached  to  the  infringement  <tf  its 
provisions  are  cleariy  set  forth.  In  the  hath  chittee  are,  moreover,  entered  the 
Barnes  of  the  Inmbodar  and  of  his  voder  cnttivatcHni,  1^  quantity  of  land  wlneh  eaeh 
agrees  to  enltivate,  the  aetnal  measurement  of  the  same  as  tested  by  the  gomashta, 
tibe  acknowtedgments  of  all  sams  of  money  received,  the  weight  and  cfmsisteace  of 
an  iJipium  deli^ned,  and  its  value.  The  hath  chittee,  is  in  fact,  a  record  and  vencher 
of  eveacy  transaction  between  the  lumberdar  or  his  sub-cultivators,  and  the  su^ 
deputy  agent  or  gomashta  from  the  time  of  making  the  agreement  mrtil  the  final 
payment  for  the  produee  and  adjustment  of  the  accounts.  As  it  ia  a  role  in  tiie 
agmcy  that  the  final  settlement  with  the  cultivators  shall  be  made  by  tiie  sub- 
£puty  agent  in  person,  the  hath  chittee  enables  the  a4iuatment  to  be  made  at  once^ 
by  presenting  in  a  compact  form  an  attested  reoord  of  all  the  transactions  which 
may  have  ttDcen  place  between  the  gomashta  and  the  cultivators.  Jii  order  to 
enable  the  cultivator  to  carry  on  his  agricultural  operations,  he  recei^«s  fh>m  time 
to  time  certain  advances^  the  amount  of  which  reaches  in  the  aggregate  to  about  one* 
half  of  the  value  of  the  estimated  out-tom  of  produce.  If  the  land  have  been  under 
cultivation  in  previous  seasons,  its  average  produce  is  known  ;  if  it  be  new  land^ 
and  considered  by  the  sub-deputy  agent  as  ehgiUe,  then  the  cultivator,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  advances,  receives  in  addition  an  extra  advance  of  so  much  per  beegah 
to  enable  him  to  bestow  a  certain,  amount  of  extra  care  in  tilling  and  dressing  the 
soil.  The  first  advance  is  made  on  the  completion  of  the  agreement  or  bundobus^ 
and  this  takes  place  in  September  and  October.  The  second  advance  is  made  on  the 
completion  of  the  sowings  in  November,  and  the  final,  or  chooktee  payment,  is  made 
immediately  after  the  delivery  and  weighment  of  the  produce.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  fiurer  to  the  cultivator  than  this  system  of  advances;  he  is  subjected  to  no 
sort  of  exaction,  in  the  shape  of  intarest  or  oommissicm  on  the  money  which  he  re- 
ceivesj.  and  it  puts  within  his  power  the  certain  means  of  making  a  fiur  profit  by 
the  exercise  of  common  care  and  honesty.  It  is  an  established  rule  in  the  agency 
that  the  cultivator's  accounts  of  one  season  shall  be  definitively  settled  before  the 
commencement  of  the  next,  and  that  no  outstanding  balances  shall  remain  over. 
When  a  cultivator  has  firom  fraud  neglected  to  hiiDg  produce  to  cover  his  advances, 
the  balances  due  by  him  are  at  once  recovered,  if  necessary,  by  legal  means ;  whereas^ 
if  he  can  satis&ctorily  show  that  he  has  become  a  defiiulter  fiiom  calamity  and  un- 
ccmtrollable  circumstances,  and  that  the  liquidation  of  his  debt  is  i^aoed  entirely 
beyond  his  power,  his  case  is  then  made  the  subject  of  report  to  tiie  government  by 
the  agent,  with  the  request  that  the  debt  may  be  written  off  to  profit  and  loss.  These 
provisions  are  most  wise,  for  outstanding  balances  may  be  made  a  powerful  means  of 
oppression,  and  to  their  operation  may  be  traced  a  considerable  amoimt  of  litigation, 
and  agrarian  crime  in  the  indigo  districts  cf  lower  Bengal.  It  is  clear  that  when 
such  balances  become  so  large  that  the  cultivator  cannot  discharge  them,  he  is  no 
longer  a  tree  agent,  but  is  perfectly  subservient  to  the  will  of  his  creditor,  for  whom 
he  must  cultivate  whether  he  desire  it  or  not.  Such  burdens  may  even  be  handed 
down  from  father  to  son.  The  fairness  of  the  agency  system,  and  the  justice  with 
which  the  cultivators  are  treated,  are  best  evidoiced  1^  the  readiness  with  which 
they  come  forward  to  cultivate,  and  also  by  the  comparative  rarity  of  agrarian 
crime,  arising  out  of  matters  connected  with  the  poppy  cultivation. 

(^Tobe  continueiL) 


OBSEBYATIONS  ON  THE  SASSY  BABK  OE  WESTERN  AFBICA,  AND 
ON  THE  TREE  PRODUCING  IT. 

BT  WILLIAK  PBOCTER,  JUN. 

Various  travellers,  firom  the  celebrated  Mungo  Park  to  the  more  recent  explorers 
of  Western  and  Central  Africa,  have  alluded  in  their  narratives  to  the  use  of  a 
poisonous  bark  as  an  ordeal  to  which  persons  suspected  of  witchcraft,  secret  murder, 
and  other  crimes  in  the  code  of  those  countries,  are  subjected,  as  a  test  of  their 
innocence  or  guilt.  In  Congo,  it  is  known  as  the  **  ordeal  bark,"  and  in  Ashantee 
and  the  neigiS>ouzmg  settlements  of  Liberia,  as  "  doom  bark,**  and  the  process  of  its 
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admiDistratioD,  as  ^<  taking  doom."  It  is  also  said  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of 
gratifying  private  revenge,  an  application  to  which  its  chemical  nature  readily  admits^ 
and  its  use,  in  the  opinion  of  the  missionaries,  is  a  great  moral  evil  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  philanthropic. 

Moses  Sheppard,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore->a  gentleman  whose  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  African  race  has,  for  many  years  past,  connected  him,  as  a  patron,  with  the 
Colonization  of  Western  Africa,  at  Liberia— several  years  since  received  from  Dr. 
Samuel  F.  McGill,  of  Cape  Palmas,  a  few  pounds  of  mssy  bark,  a  portion  of  which 
was  given  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Santos,  now  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  who  published  an  account 
of  its  physical,  and  some  of  its  chemical  properties,  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xxi,  p.  97*. 

More  recently,  Mr.  Sheppard  placed  in  my  hands  about  two  pounds  of  the  bark 
for  examination,  but  feeling  a  i^uctance  to  devote  time  and  labuor  to  the  investl^ 
gatibn  of  a  product,  the  botanical  source  of  which  was  unknown,  that  gentleman 
kindly  offered  to  obtain  for  me,  through  his  friend  Dr.  McGill,  specimens  of  the 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  of  the  sassy  tree.  About  nine  months  ago,  a  box  was 
received  from  Liberia,  containing  the  leaves,  fruit,  twigs,  wood  and  bark  of  the  sassy 
tree,  but  the  flowers,  the  most  important  part,  were  omitted,  as  the  tree  was  then  in 
fruit.  As  the  flowers  then  promised  have  not  yet  arrived,  I  have  concluded  to  pubUsh 
what  facts  have  been  collected  from  travellers,  together  with  those  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  specimens. 

The  tree  producing  sassy  bark  has  not  been  described  in  any  of  the  botanical 
works  in  the  library  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  including 
De  CandoUe,  Lindley,  and  Endiicher,  and  in  the  narratives  of  travellers  so  little  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  means  of  identifying  it,  that  the  specimens  themselves, 
imperfect  as  they  are  in  the  absence  of  the  flowers,  will  afford  more  light  than  can 
be  obtained  from  any  other  available  source. 

In  Bounditch's  Ashantee,  page  279,  the  following  paragraph  is  found  : 

**  Taking  doom  is  the  infallible  test,  when  they  consider  the  case  too  doubtful  for 
human  decision.  The  bark  of  that  tree,  (viz:  the  "  doom  plant,")  is  put  into  a  large 
calabash  with  water,  so  as  to  make  a  strong  infusion;  it  is  stirred  up,  while  the  sus- 
pected parties  sip  in  turn.  It  operates  instantly  and  convulsively  as  a  most  violent 
emetic  and  purge.  Those  who  sip  first  may  recover,  and  the  dregs  are  frequently 
left  designedly  for  the  obnoxious." 

In  Tuckey's  narrative  of  a  voyage  to' the  river  Congo,  page  185:  "  This  morning 
Gangam  Kissey  (the  public  accuser  and  executioner)  returned,  and  we  learned  that 
he  had  denounced  three  men  of  another  village  as  the  poisoners  of  the  man  that  died, 
and  the  accused  were  immediately  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  chewing  the  poisonous 
bark»  which,  if  they  were  guilty,  they  would  retain  in  the  stomach,  and  this  would 
occasion  death,  but  if  innocent,  they  would  vomit." 

Ibid,  page  200. — ^'  It  appears  that  the  bark  used  in  the  ordeal  is  from  a  species  of 
Cassia." 

Ibid,  page  329.  "  The  bark  and  leaves  of  the  Cassa  tree,  which  Gangam  Bassey 
made  use  of  as  an  ordeal,  were  brought  to  us.    They  are  said  to  be  poisonous." 

Bruce,  in  his  travels,  (vol.  v.  p.  27,  quarto  edition,)  describes  a  tree  called  "  sassa," 
which  yields  the  sassa  gum  of  African  commerce,  and  he  gives  two  figures  which  re- 
present the  leaves  and  flowers.  The  tree  is  very  analogous  in  general  appearance  to 
that  of  the  sassy  bark,  flowering  in  a  terminal  raceme,  with  bipinnate  leaves,  the 
folioles  of  which,  however,  are  opposite,  whilst  those  of  the  sassy  are  idtemate.  This 
tree  is  the  Inga  Sassa  of  Wilidenow.    (De  Candolle.) 

In  the  Appendix  to  Tuckey's  voyage,  &c.,  it  is  stated  that "  One  of  the  impublished 
genera  is  Erythrophleum,  the  red-water  tree  of  Sierra  Leone,  another  species  of  which 
is  the  ordeal  plant  or  cassa  of  the  natives  of  Congo."  This  remark  is  more  to  the  point 
than  any  that  has  been  found  ;  because,  as  Sierra  Leone  is  near  the  locality  whence 
the  sassy  bark  is  derived,  and  as  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing  the  cassa  bark 
of  Congo  (why  not  sassa  or  sassy  as  a  derivation  or  corruption?)  and  sassy  bark  to 
be  identical,  the  former  of  which  is  attributed  to  a  leguminous  tree,  said  to  be  a  spe- 
cies of  Erythrophleum,  (vid.  ante)  is  it  not  reasonable  to  refer  the  sassy  bark  tree  of 
Cape  Palmas  to  the  same  genus,  or  at  least  to  one  nearly  aUied,  and  perhaps  not  yet 
described  ? 

Lindley,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,"  places  the  genus  Erythro- 
phleum of  Aizelius  in  the  Natural  Order  FASACiE,  sub -order  MotossiB,  and  tribe 
Parkier. 

*  Mr.  Santos  calls  it  saucy  bark.    Sassy  is  the  term  n^ed  by  Dr.  Mc  GiU. 
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Sndlicher,  Genera  Plant,  page  1323,  characterises  the  genus  Erythrophleum  of 
Afzelios  thus: — ^Fiores  hermaphroditi,  regulares.  CaJyx  quinquefidus  subimbri- 
catus.  CoroUce  petala  5.  Stamina  perigjna.  Legumen  compressum,  bivalve,  poly- 
permum.  Arbor,  Afric»  tropicae,  excelsa;  foliis  bipinnatis,  foliolis  oppositis;  race- 
mis  terminalibus  et  lateralibus."  This  agrees  with  the  specimens  of  sassy,  as  &r 
as  they  go,  except  in  the  position  of  the  folioles,  which  will  now  be  described. 

The  sassy  bark  is  produced  by  a  large  tree  with  spreading  branches.  In  the 
general  appearance  of  fructification  and  foliage  it  resembles  the  Gymnocladus  of  the 
United  States.  The  leaves  are  bipinnate,  the  pinnae  are  articulated  oppositely  on 
the  general  petiole,  and  vary  from  three  to  six  or  seven  on  a  side,  according  as  they 
are  taken  from  near  the  terminus  of  a  branch  or  below;  in  the  last  case  they  are 
larger,  and  generally  the  pinnae  nearest  the  apex  are  largest.  The  folioles  are  subpe« 
tiolate,  obliquely  ovate,  and  acuminate,  from  one  to  three  inches  long  and  from  one 
to  one  and  a  half  wide,  alternate,  smooth,  entire,  sometimes  slightly  repand,  and 
varying  from  three  to  five  or  six  on  a  side,  one  being  terminal.  The  bark  of  the 
younger  branches  and  twigs,  which  is  dark  gray,  is  covered  with  light  coloured  dots, 
which  extend  to  the  receptacles  on  the  raceme. 

The  legume  is  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  and  from  one  to  two  wide,  violin 
shaped,  of  a  dark  chestnut  colour,  coriaceous,  compressed,  obtuse  at  both  ends, 
bivalved,  containing  from  two  to  five  seeds  attached  by  short  funiculi,  and  dehisces 
by  the  dorsal  suture.  The  legume  contains  considerable  tannin.  The  seeds  have 
an  oblong  oval,  flattened  form,  are  black  except  the  hilum,  which  is  brown,  smooth 
and  covered  with  a  dry  gummy  transparent  substance,  analogous  to  cerasin,  which 
is  dissolved  by  boiling  water,  and  forms  a  colourless  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipi- 
tated by  subacetate  of  lead,  sesqui-chloride  of  iron  and  alcohol. 

The  seed  has  a  hard,  horny  episperm,  and  a  tough,  horny,  light  grey  albums 
nearly  surroimding  the  cotyledons,  and  composed  of  a  basBorin-Uke  substance,  which 
swells  in  boiling  water,  and  becomes  translucent  like  tragacanth.  The  cotyledons 
are  large,  compressed,  indurated,  and  yellowish  green  coloured.  They  have  a  disa- 
greeable taste,  contain  chlorophylle  and  fixed  oil,  in  small  quantity,  but  no  starch, 
nor  has  this  principle  been  found  in  any  part  of  the  plant. 

The  tree  must  be  large,  as  the  section  of  a  branch  three  inches  in  diameter  ex- 
hibited  the  bark  but  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  grey-coloured,  while  the  bark 
used  for  poisoning  is  from  three  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  young  wood, 
has  a  greyish  white  colour,  and  is  not  very  dense. 

Sassy  bark  is  taken  from  the  trunk  and  larger  branches.  The  specimens  last 
sent  by  Doctor  McGill  are  from  a  younger  tree  than  those  first  received.  The 
former  was  in  pieces  from  four  to  ten  inches  long,  all  more  or  less  curved,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  mark  of  the  knife  at  the  ends,  with  some,  indication  of  dried  sap  on 
the  cut  surface,  and  about  four  lines  thick.  The  exterior  is  slightly  fissured  longi- 
tudinally, and  has  lichenoid  matter  attached.  The  older  bark  has  the  epidermis 
removed  in  most  of  the  pieces, and  has  a  dark  brown  ferruginous  colour.  The  internal 
structure  of  the  bark  is  quite  peculiar.  A  smooth  transverse  section  ei^iibits  nu- 
merous round,  fawn-coloured  spots,  surrounded  by  a  reddish-brown  cellular  tissue. 
These  spots  are  sections  of  cylindrical  bodies,  varying  from  one-half  to  two  lines 
long,  compact,  brittle  and  very  dense,  sinking  rapidly  in  water,  and  are  most  nu- 
merous in  the  oldest  bark  and  near  the  inner  surface.  The  spec.  grav.  of  the  bark 
in  mass,  according  to  Santos,  is  1.054.  Sassy  bark  has  a  slight  not  very  marked 
odour,  and  an  astringent  taste,  without  bitterness.  This  astringency,  which  is  due  to- 
tannic  acid,  resides  exclusively  in  the  reddish  coloured  portion,  a  fact  easily  shown 
by  applying  with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  a  dilute  solution  of  sesqui-chloride  of  iron,  to- 
a  transverse  section.  The  fawn-coloured  spots  will  remain  intact  while  the  surround- 
ing tissue  is  dyed  deep  black.  Sassy  bark  breaks  with  an  abrupt  fracture,  and  is. 
readily  disintegrated.  The  dust,  when  inhaled  by  the  nose  in  the  act  of  powdering, 
causes  long  continued  spasms  of  sneezing,  occupied  with  distress  about  the  forehead 
and  eyes. 

Chemical  Examination  of  Sassy  Bark, — It  is  stated  in  the  works  of  systematic 
botanists  that  the  secretion  of  tannin  and  gum  is  a  marked  feature  of  that  portion  of 
the  Leguminosae  included  in  the  sub-order  Mimoseae,  of  which  the  Acacias  may  be 
quoted  as  an  example.  The  intermediate  sub-order  Caesalpineae  is  also  largely 
characterized  by  species  abounding  in  tannin,  of  which  the  Haematoxylon  may  be 
instanced.  The  sassy  bark  tree  is  largely  tanniniferous,  and  the  bark  might  be  used 
for  tanning  purposes  in  its  native  country.  Gum  does  not  exist  largely  in  the  bark, 
but,  as  has  been  said,  is  found  in  and  around  the  seed ;  and  as  it  is  probable  that 
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the  gum-bearing  chacacter  of  the  Acacias  may  be  due  more  -to  disease,  or  to  an 
intermption  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  circidation  of  the  trees  by  pfonctores  or 
incisions,  than  to  an  overflow  or  superabundance  of  that  principle ;  the  comparative 
absence  of  gum  from  sassy  bark  is  no  reason  -why  it  should  not  Tank  in  that  sub- 
fxrder. 

A  thouaand  grains  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  moistened  with  water,  was  put  into  a 
g^s  percolator,  and  half  a  pint  of  strong  infusi(m  obtained  by  pouring  water  slowly 
on  the  baxk.  This  was  set  aside,  and  the  additions  of  water  continued  during  two 
days,  until  the  fluid  passed  tasteless  and  colourless.  The 'residue  dried  at  the 
temperatBze  90° — 100°  E.,  weighed -840  grains. 

The  dear  infusion  had  a  dark  red  colour,  and  was  not  coagulated  by  heat. 
Sesqui-chloride  of  iron  caused  a  floccolent  precipitate  of  a  greyish  Uaek  colour. 
I7euttal  acetate  of  lead,  proto-chloride'of  tin,  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  sulphuric 
aioid,  pcodnoe  oopions  precipitates,  and  a  'solution  of  gelatine,  affords  a  flocculent 
deposit,  l^eee  tests  indicate  tamuc  add  in  i^bundance ;  but  its  reaction  with  the 
persalts  of  iron  and  tartar  emetic,  the  latter  causmg  only  a  slight  opalescence,  indi- 
cate one  of  the  modified  forms  of  that  acid. 

When  the  tannin  was  remoyed  from  the  idflision  by  gelatine  in  excess,  and  the 
liquid  filtered,  sesqiu-chloride  of  iron  caused  a  blaok  ^ouration,  which  disappeared 
by  heat.  Wlien  die  infusion  was  treated  with  a  solution  of  neutral -acetate  of  lead 
to  remoTe  the' tannin  and  colouring  matter,  the- filtered  liquid  afforded' but  a  slight 
precipitate  with  subacetate  of  lead,  indicative  of  but  little  soluble  gum. 

The  residiK  of  the  sassy  baric,  after  exhaustion  *wi1ii  coM  <w«ter,  was  boiled  in  wa- 
ter, and  the  transparent  decoction  filtered  hot.  As  it  cooled,  a  deposition  of  brown- 
ish red  apotheme  occurred,  whidi  was  soloUe  in  fluted  «loohol  axid  alkaline  solu- 
tions, had  but  little  taste,  and  that  slightly  Astringent,  due  perhaps  to  a  little  \maltered 
tannin  adhering,  as  it  was  coloured  blackiiBh  brown  by  sesqni-cfalorlde  of  iron.  This  sd- 
tered  tannin  exists  in  considerable  quaniaty,  as^ wfll  be  i^ho wn  in  arfoUowing  experiment. 

The  cold  decoction  was  not  coloured  Hue  by  solution  of  iodine. 

The  dried  residue  of  the  lassy  was  then  exhaosted  witii  coM-abohol  by  displacement, 
yielding  a  dark  kino-colomtd  tincture,  from:  wMdh  water  precipitated  a  reddish-brown 
substance.  This  tinctne  was  evaporatedto  dryness,  -  the  residue  reduced  to  powder, 
and  a  portion  exhausted  by  chloroform,  whidi  left  a  brown  residue  soluble  in  alkaline 
Bcpiids  and  dilated  alcohol.  The  chloroform-solution  by  evaporation  deposited  a  mix- 
ture of  fatty  matter  and  resin  both  in  small  ^quantity . 

Mve  hundred  grains  of  the  bark  in  powder  "was  dis^aced  -wi&  commercial  ether, 
so  as  to  obtain  six  fluid  ounces,  and  the  tincture  evaporated  to  dryness  spontaneously. 
Tins  extract;  which  had  a  deep  red  colour,  w«s  nearly  all  soluble  in  ^cohol  .835.  It 
was  treated  wit^  cold  water,  which  softened  it,  disserved  outthe  tannin,  and  acquired 
a  reddish  ooloor.  The  extract  was  malaxated  wi&  repeated  quantities  of  water  imtil 
it  ceased  to  lose  -weight.  The  residue  was '  bdled  in  -repeated  portions  of  water  till  it 
was  eiliausted  by  that  menstruum.  The  residue  w^as  soft  and  fusible  at  2 12°  F.,  had 
Uttle  odour,  was  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  burnt  with  a  sutty  flame,  with  a  large  carbo- 
naceous residue.  This  was  then  treated  with  chloroform  by  trituration  and  thrown 
on  a  dose  filter;  the  larger  part  was  dissdved,  forminga  light  brown  solution,  which 
▼ielded  a  soft,  brownish,  matter  by  evaporation.  This  substance  fdsed  by  a  gentle 
heat,  causeda  greasy  stain  on  heated  paper,  and  was  dissdved  by  warm  solution  of 
potassa,  from  which  muriatic  acid  predpitated  it  in  minute-  brownish  globules,  and  is 
a  mixture  of  resin  and  £Eitty  matter.  The  undissdved  portion  left  on  the  filter  was 
apotheme,  dissdved  by  the  alcoholic  ether -flrst  used.  It  was  a  brownish  red  powder, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  anhydrous  ether  and  cold  water;  but  dissolved  partially 
by  boiling  water,  and  by  solution  of  potassa,  and  swells  up  without  disposition  to 
inflame  when  heated. 

The  residue  of  bark  left  by  the  ether  was  extracted  with  alcohol,  and  this  evapo- 
rated to  dryness.  This  extract  was  exhausted  with  water  and  dried.  The  residue 
was  completely  insoluble  in  chloroform,  swelled  up  when  heated,  was  partly  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  very  sduble  in  diluted  alcohol  and  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  con- 
sisted almost  wholly  of  a  substance  allied  to  the  apofcheme  of  Krameria  triandra. 

8500  grains  of  sassy  bark  in  coarse  powder,  was  exhausted  by  alcohol,  .835  by  ma- 
ceration and  percolation,  and  the  tincture  evaporated  on  a  water  bath  to  a  soft  ex- 
tract, weighing  950  grains,  which  was  used  as  the  basis  of  a  series  of  experiments  for 
the  active  prindple. 

200  grains  of  alcoholic  extract  of  sassy  was  triturated  with  120  grains  of  cal- 
cmed  magnesia,  and  sufildent  water  to  effect  the  combination  of  the  tannin  and 
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eokmcing  matter  ^vvith  that  earth,  and  then  dried  at  2l^°.  Xhe  mass,  reduced  to 
powder,  was  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  half  aii 
omtce  and  set  aude.  As  the  liquid  disappeared  by  spontaneous  eYaporation,  an  oil- 
like matter  separated  on  the  sides,  and  the  surface. 

2Q0  grains^  the  same  eodiNiftt  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  200  grains 
of  lime,  preyiously  hydrated.  As  the  alcoholic  liquid  eraporated,  the  -same  oily 
lookingmatter  was  eUminated. 

200  grains  of  the  extract  was  treated  with  100  grains  of  hydrated  protoxide  of 
lead  (carefully  freed-from  alkali  by  waaiung)  in  the  same  manner  and  on  OTaporating 
the  alodiolic  liquid  the  same 'product  was  obtained. 

This  substance  isnresy-solttble  in  alcohol,  soluble  in.  etber  and  chloroform,  and  but 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  Its  alcoholic  solution  slowly  restores  the  colour  of  reddened 
litmus,  but  when  heated  with  yery  dilute  hydrochoUc  acid,  it  was  not  dissolved.  Its 
solution  in  boiling  water  afforded  a  curdy  precipitate  with  tannic  acid.  Wheu 
iieated  to  redness  on,  glass  orplatina,  a  minute,  ash  of  white  colour  remains,  which  is 
alkaline  in  its  action,  on.  moist  reddened  litmus.  Jt  has  little  if  «ny  odour  or  taste, 
-and  a  gvain  of  it  giyen  to  «  cat,  produced  nopoisonous  effect,  and  consequently  it  is 
not  the  active  principle.  An  analogous  oKperiment  of  Mr.  Santos  (Am.  Jmtr. 
Pharm.  vol.  xxL  p.  100,)  yielded  him  "  a  few  grains  of  a  Qiystalline  matter,  having  a 
iwhxte  colour .  and  nauseating  taste,"  whidi  the  paragraph  following  states  was  poison- 
ous when  tried  on  animals. 

^00  grains  of  the  same  alcoholic  extract  was  triturated  with  half  a  pint  of  water, 
filtered,  and  the  clear  reddish  brown  solution  filtered  and  refiltered  through 
a  layer  of  purified  animal  charcoal,  previously  boiled  in  alcohol.  The  charcoal  was 
:«hen  washed^  dried,  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  this  evaporated.  A  reddish 
brown  amorplMNis.residue  was  left  without  any  indicatioos  of  crystals,  as  obtained 
by  Mr.  Santos  when  a  weak  tincture  was  thus  treated. 

5000  grains  of. ^he.  bark  in  powder  was  exhausted  with  cold  water  by  maceration 
and  displacement,  the  coloured  astringeut  infusion  precipitated  with  subacetate  of 
.lead,  and  the  excess  of  lead  removed  from  the  odourless  liquid  by  sulphuric  acid 
.earefully  added.  The  filtered  liquid  was  evaporated  on  a  water  bath;  before 
acquiring  a}S;;^rupy  consistence  tufts  of  crystals  separated,  which  were  removed  and 
set  aside.  The  evaporation  was  continued  and  the  residue  treated  with  boiling 
Aleohol,  wiiidi  on  evapcwotion  yielded  a  brownish,  syrupy,  deliquescent  substance, 
exhibiting^no  disposition  to  ci^staUize.  A  portion  of  this  .given  to  a  .catproduceduo 
symptoms'  of  poisoning. 

The  effystaUine  matter  which  conusts  oC^ulphate  of  Umeand  an  organic  salt  oJ^Ume, 
has  not  been  sufQoient^  examined. 

Prom  the  foregoing  obserrations  it  is  apparent  that  neither  of  the  substances  de- 
scribed is.tbe  active  principle.  I  am  convinced  that  when  isolated  it  will  be  found  to 
possess  great  activity,  as  three  grains  of  the  aqueous  extract  of  sassy  given  to  a  cat, 
caused  violent  poisonous  symptoms,  great^prostration,  frothing  at  the  mouth,  moan- 
ing, dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and;total  indisposition,  for  food.  Another  series  of  expe- 
riments are  now  in  course,  the  results  of  which  will  be  tested  physiologically  ;  but  as 
they  cannot  be  concluded  in  time  for  this  essay,  they  wiU,  if  successftd,  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  future  communication. 

The  organic  substances  detected  are  tannin,  an  insoluble  apotheme  analogous  to 
those  in  Krameria,  and  a  combij^ation  of  these,  which  constitutes  the  red  colouring  mat- 
ter of  the  bark,  gallic  add,  gum,  resin  in  small  quantity,  fatty  matter,  and  a  peculiar 
matter  predpitable  by  tannin,  and  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform,  but  which  is  not 
the  active  principle. 

Jmrganic  eonttituMts  ofSasay  doriL— 2000  grains  of  the  bark  in,  small  firagments,  was 
•charred  and  partially  incinerated  in  aa  eartheu  crucible,  and  the  incineration  after- 
wards completed  in  a  platina  crucible,  wing  a  green  glass  rod  to  the  contents  occa- 
aiooaUy.    Sixty  grains,  or  three  percent,  of  a  light  coloured  grey  ashes  resulted. 

The  ashes  were  treated  with  boiling  distilled  water  in  successive  portions  till  ex- 
hausted; the  filtered  lixivium,  which  was  alkaline  to  test  paper,  yielded  by  evapo- 
ration 3.6  grains  of  a  white  amorphous  resdue.  This  was  dttsoWed  in  watw,  neu- 
tralized with  nitric  acid,  which  caused  effervescence,  and  filtered. 

The  clear  solution  afforded  no  precipitate  with  ammonia,  potassa,.or  their  carbo- 
nates, oxalate  of  amm(mia,  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium,. hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia, 
or  with  phos^iate  of  aoda  and  ammonia. 

Wh^  a  portion  of  the  solution  was  evaporated,  it  yielded  eiystals  of :  nitrate  of 
potassa.    A  jioUitioa  of  tartfoic  acid  caused  the  gradual  production  of  a  white 
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crystalline  precipitate  of  bitartrate  of  potassa,  and  bichloride  of  platinum  a  yellow 
one  in  octrohedons. 

Nitrate  of  silver  threw  down  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  amnwrnia,  and  nitrate 
of  baryta  a  white  dense  one  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

The  soluble  portion  of  the  ashes  therefore  contains,  carbonate  and  sulphate  qfpotassa 
and  chloride  of  potassium,  without  lime,  magnesia  or  iron  associated. 

The  portion  of  the  ashes  insoluble  in  water,  was  treated  with  diluted  muriatic  acid, 
which  dissolved  nearly  all  with  violent  effervescence,  and  then  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness. The  dry  mass  was  treated  with  boiling  distilled  water  thrown  on  a  filter,  the 
greenish  grey  residue  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  the  washings  added  to  the 
first  liquid,  which  was  perfectly  colourless.  This  was  divided  into  two  parts  and  one 
set  aside. 

This  solution  when  much  diluted,  was  not  precipitated  by  caustic  ammonia  or 
potassa,  but  when  not  diluted,  these  reagents  and  their  carbonates  produced  abundant 
white  precipitates.  Phosphate  of  soda  caused  a  bulky  white  precipitate,  soluble  in 
muriatic  acid.  Oxalic  acid  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  each  produced  white  granular 
precipitates  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  caused  no  precipitate  in  the 
dilute  solution,  but  an  abundant  crystalline  one  when  stronger.  All  the  tests  in- 
dicated Ume  in  abundance. 

When  the  lime  was  separated  by  muriate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  filtered 
solution  jdelded  no  precipitate  with  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia.  Chloride  of 
barium  caused  no  change.  Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  produced  a  slight  black 
precipitate  and  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium,  after  standing  a  while,  caused  a  slight 
white  deposit,  but  no  evidence  of  iron. 

The  reserved  half  of  the  solution  obtained  from  the  ashes,  was  then  treated  with 
an  excess  of  solution  of  oxalic  add,  and  after  the  deposition  of  oxalate  of  lime  ceased 
it  was  collected,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  at  a  dull  read  heat,  and  the  resulting  car- 
bonate of  lime  was  foimd  to  weigh  twenty-one  grains,  equal  to  forty-two  grains  from 
the  whole  of  the  bark  treated,  or  about  two  per  cent.  It  is  probable  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  lime  exists  in  the  bark  in  combination  with  a  vegetable  acid  as  the  ashes, 
which  were  obtained  by  gradual  incineration,  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature, 
contained  the  lime  as  carbonate.  A  portion  of  the  lime  probably  exists  as  phos- 
phate. 

The  portion  of  the  ashes  left  on  the  filter  after  treatment  diluted  with  muriatic 
acid  and  distilled  water,  was  heated  in  strong  muriatic  acid,  which  dissolved  all  but 
a  little  silica  and  grit,  and  acquired  a  greenish  yellow  colour.  This  solution  when 
diluted,  gave  evidence  of  iron  by  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium.  It  was  then  boiled 
with  acetate  of  soda  and  acetic  acid,  and  the  gelatinous  precipitate  of  the  phosphate 
of  iron  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid  and  heated  with  an  excess  of  potash,  by  which  the 
iron  as  sesqui-oxide,  was  precipitated.  The  liquid  left  afforded  no  precipitate  of 
alumina  with  an  excess  of  acetic  acid. 

The  insoluble  portion  of  ashes  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
phosphate  of  iron,  and  silica,  without  magnesia  or  alumina. — American  Journal  of 
Pharmacy. 

ON  BOEHMEBIA  NIVEA,  OR  CHINESE  GRASS-PLANT,  AND  ON 
BOEHMERIA  PUYA. 

BY  BIB  W.  J.  HOOKES,  K.H.,  D.C.L.,  OXON. 

Jacquin,  in  his  Sdectarum  Stirpium  Americanarum  Historia,  1763,  first  established 
the  genus  Boehmeria,  but  so  little  did  he  understand  the  genus  himself,  and  so  minute 
are  the  characters,  that  in  1770  he  published  a  figure  of  Urtiea  niuea  as  still  an 
Urtica,  which  is  now  universally  included  in  Boehmericu  G^e  chief  distinction  con- 
sists in  Urtica  having  a  2-valved  perianth  to  the  female  fiower,  whUe  that  of  Boeh- 
meria  has  a  tubular  perianth,  more  or  less  distinctly  4-lobed  at  the  apex.  Whenever 
the  entire  family  of  Urticea  shall  have  received  the  attention  it  deserves  from  the 

*  studies  of  a  competent  botanist,  the  characters  of  these  and  allied  genera  will  be 
reformed.    Otir  object  at  present  is  chiefly  with  particular  species. 

-  At  p.  25  of  the  first  volume  of  the  present  series  of  the  Journal  of  Botany^  or  Kew 
Garden  MisceUany,  we  noticed  a  very  valuable  textile  from  China,  recently  known 
to  the  merchants  of  Europe  by  the  name  of  "Chinese  Grass,"  and  the  beautiful 
material  manufactured  from  it  as  Chinese  grass  cloth.  By  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Wallich  and  Sir  George  Staunton,  we  ascertained  that  this  was  no  grass  at  all,  but 
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the  produce  of  a  kind  of  netde  of  the  East  Indies  and  China,  known  to  botanists  as 
the  Urtica  n^ea.  of  Linnaeus,  or  Boehmeria  nivea,  Gaudichaud.  Shortly  afber,  at 
p.  159  of  the  same  volume,  we  gave  an'extract  from  a  periodical  at  Berlin,  Natur- 
Jbrschende  Freunde,  in  which  Dr.  Hunter  had  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Chinese 
grcus  cloth  was  derived  from  the  fibre  of  the  Jute,  Corchortts  capsularis,  a  plant  of 
which  an  account  may  be  found  at  p.  25  of  our  same  volume  of  this  Journal,  and  at 
p.  91  and  tab.  3  of  the  following  volume  (vol.  ii.)  there  is  a  description  and  figure. 
That,  however,  is  a  fibre  we  wholly  derive  from  India  proper,  and  however  valuable 
commercially,  it  is  very  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Chinese  grass.  This  error  we 
endeavoured  to  correct;  nevertheless  statements  are  again  issued,  contrary  to  what 
is  the  fact,  by  merchants  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  "  Chinese  grass,"  stating 
that  it  is  a  "  kind  of  cannibisy  or  hemp  ;"  and  we  presume,  because  the  hemp  is  a 
plant  whose  cultivation  is  suited  to  our  climate,  so  they  recommend  this  as  a  fit 
object  for  cultivation  with  us,  and  seed  has  been  imported  and  distributed  accord- 
ingly. Long  previous  even  to  the  time  when  the  commercial  importance  of  the  fibre 
became  known  among  us,  we  had  raised  this  plant,  and  had  it  in  cultivation  in  a 
hot-house  or  in  a  warm  green-house.  This  present  year  we  have  planted  it  in  the 
open  ground,  rather  with  a  view  of  showing  that  it  cannot  succeed,  than  with  a  hope 
of  its  bearing  our  climate  unharmed,  save  during  the  hottest  of  the  summer  months. 

But  this  is  no  reason  why  the  "  Chinese  grass"  should  not  be  cultivated,  and 
advantageously  in  our  colonies,  that  is,  such  of  our  colonies  as  possess  a  climate 
nearly  analogous  to  that  of  Canton;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  would,  with  due 
care,  prove  a  most  valuable  and  important  article  of  export.  It  is  only  a  true  and 
correct  knowledge  of  such  plants,  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate  neces- 
sary for  their  being  successfully  reared,  that  can  enable  us  to  grow  them  to  good 
purpose. 

The  second  plant,  of  which  we  here  give  a  brief  description,  we  at  present  know 
less  about;  it  is  the  "Pooah,"  "Puya,"  so  called  in  Nepal  and  in  north-eastern 
India  (BoAmeria  Puya,  Wallich).  TVbat  we  do  know  is  given  at  p.  26  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  Journal;  but  although  all  that  we  have  yet  seen  of  the  cloth  made 
from  it  by  the  natives  of  Sikkim  be  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  yet,  properly  pre- 
pared, it  is  likely,  judging  from  the  close  aflBinity  of  the  two  plants,  that  it  toay  be 
found  equal  to  that  from  the  J3.  nivea.    We  trust  it  will  soon  be  put  to  the  test. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  mistakes  about  plants  originate  in  the  English 
vernacular  names  that  are  assigned  to  them,  too  often  in  such  a  way  as  wholly  to 
mislead:  as,  for  example,  the  Prunus Zauro-Cerasus  is  called  "Common  Laurel"  (it 
being  a  kind  of  plum  or  cherry);  and  Ilex,  which  means  a  holly,  is  applied  to  a  kind  of 
oak,  &c.  *«.  Why  the  Chinese  nettle  was  called  "  Chinese  grass"  I  cannot  tell,  nor 
is  it  worth  the  time  to  consider  or  inquire;  but  assuredly,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  since 
the  Latin  scientific  names  are  not  palatable  to  the  uninitiated,  it  is  very  desirable 
to  give  such  English  names  as  may  lead  the  mind  to  a  familiar  object,  M^ith  which 
the  one  in  question  has  some  resemblance.  In  the  present  case  the  name  of 
"  Chinese  nettle,"  in  lieu  of  Chinese  grass,  would  appear  to  be  an  improvement ; 
but  then,  it  may  be  asked,  why,  if  a  "  nettle,"  is  not  its  proper  Latin  name  "  Urtica  f" 
To  this  we  have  to  answer,  that  the  niceties  of  botanical  discrimination  require  that 
this  plant  and  the  Puya  should  be  separated  from  the  true  nettles.  We  then  propose 
the  word  Boehmer-nettle  for  those  plants  w^hich  in  botanical  language  are  called 
Boehmerias, 

1.  Boehmeria  nivea,  Gaud. 
Chinese  Boehmer-NeUhf  or  Chinese  Grass-Plant. 

Fruticosa  erecta,  caule  petiolisque  patenti-pilosis,  foliis  alternis  longe  petiolatis  lato- 

cordatis  basi  3-nerviis  subito  anguste  acuminatis  grosse  serratis  subtus  dense  albo- 

pannosis,  paniculis  axillaribus,  masculis  superioribus,  floribus  glomeratis,  glome- 

rulis  subsessilibus,  pericarpiis  basi  attenuatis. 
Boehmeria  nivea,  Gaudich.,  in  Frey.  Voy.  Bot.  p.  499  (excl  syn,  Kumph.)  Miq.  in 

Plant  Jungh,,  p.  33. 
Urtica  nivea,  Linn.,  Sp.  PL^  p.  1398  (exci.  syn.  Rumphii)  Lour.  FL  Cochin.,  v.  ii.,  p. 

682.    Jaoq.,  Hist.  Schcmbr.,  v.  i.,  1. 1 66.    Willd.  Sp.  PL,  p.  565.    WaU.  Cat,  n.  4606. 

Urtica  tenacissima,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.,  v.  iii.,  p.  590.    Wight.  Ic.  Pi  Ind.  Or.,  ▼.  ii., 

t.  688. 

Had.  China.  Inhabiting  walls,  according  to  Linnaeus  ;  most  extensively  culti- 
vated there.  Native  also,  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  according  to  Marsden,  cultivated 
on  account  of  its  fibre,  and  called  "  Caloose."    Pulo  Penang,  probably  only  culti- 
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vated  where  it  has  the  Malay  name  of  "  Rami "  (Boxb).  CulUvated  in  the  Botanic 
garden  of  Calcutta,  where  it  thiiyes  exceedingly,  and  "  strikes'  as  readily  from* 
cuttings  as  the  willow.*'  Boxb. 

A  sfirtUf,  three  to  four  feet,  or  probably  more  in  height,  eteet,  brandied,  the  ymmg. 
branches  green  and  hairy  with  short  spreading  hairs.  Leaves  alternate  (character- 
istic of  the  division  Proeris  of  Boehmeria,  according  to  Gsndichaud.  Leaioes  on  leng 
petioles,  broadly  cordate,  but  haying  no  sinus  or  lobes  at  the  base,  the  base  rathep 
truncate,  or  tapering  suddenly  into  the  petiole,  the  apex  suddenly  acotiynated  into  a 
slender  point,  almost  caudate,  the  margui  coarsely  serrated,  f^iU  green  above^  white 
with  dense  fine  down  beneath,  3-nerred  at  the  base,  the  rest  of  the  leaf  penninerved; 
the  principal  nerves  united  by  slender  nerrdets.  PeHote,  terete,  hairy.  Siijfule9 
subulate,  brown,  deciduous,  soon  becoming  brown.  Pedimcie»  about  two  together, 
axillary,  slender,  filiform,  paniculate,  bearing  nearly  sessile  dusters  or  gkmendes  of 
fiowers  throughout  their  length,  hairy.  Male  panides  below;  fimaie  above.  Male 
flowers  few  in  each  glomerule.  Perianth  deeply  4-partite;  hairy  externally ;  the 
segments  ovate.  Stamens  four,  spreading  ;  rudiment  of  an  ovary.  Fsmale  fiowers 
several  in  a  globose  glomerule.  Perianth  of  one  piece,  oblong-cylindrical,  very  haiiy, 
4-toothed.  Ovary  included :  style  thick>subulate,  much  exserted  beyond  the 
perianth,  hairy.    Achcenium,  when  ripe,  obovate,  substipitftte. 

2.  BoEHMEBiA  Pitta. 

Nepal  Boehmer-Nettky  Pooahor  Puya. 

Fruticosa  elata  erecta,  caule  petiolisque  appresso  hirsutis,  foliis  altemis  subloDge 

petiolatis  lato-lanceolatis  e  basi  parallelo-trlnerviis  anguste  acuminatis  pergrosse 

serratis  subtus  albido-lanatis,  panicuUs^  axillaribus,  floribus  glomeratis,  g^omerulis 

subsessilibus,  pericarpiis  basi  obtussissimis. 

tJrtica  Puya.    Herb.  -Saw.— Wall.  Caty  n,  4605.— Hook,  in  Kew  Gard.  itfise.,  t.  i., 

p.  26  (jSoehmerid). 
Urtica  frutescens,  Boxb.,  ti.  Ind,,  v.  iii.,  p.  589  (excl  Syn,  Thunb.  et  Willd). 
Pooah,  Campbell  in  Trans,  of  Agric,  Soc,  of  India,  1847. 

Hab.  Mountains  north  of  Bengal  and  Oude,  Roxburgh.  Nepal,  Hamilton, 
Wdttkh.  Mountains  of  Eastern  Nepal  and  Sikkim,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
skirting  the  Terai,  to  the  elevation  of  1,000  and  1,200  feet,  and  on  the  mountains 
up  to  3000  feet,  in  open  hilly  places.  Dr.  Campbell.  Dr.  Wallich  givBS,  doubtfully, 
in  Taong-Dong,  Ava.  The  north-eastern  boundary  of  Bengal  appears  to  be  its 
native  locality. 

This  grows  to  the  height  of  six  to  eight  feet.  The  leaves,  it  will  be  seen,  are  very 
di^rentfrom  those  of  ^,  nivea;  the  male  flowers  very  similar:  the  female  we  have 
seen  only  few  and  imperfect,  and  much  advanced.  The  pericarp,  or  seed,  is  quite 
unlike  that  of  the  B.  nivea.  For  the  particulars  and  uses  of  this  species  we  must 
refer  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Kew  Garden  MisceBany,  and  to  Br.  Campbell's  memoir 
above  quoted. 


ON  THE  DETECTION  OP  BESIN  OP  JALAP,  BESIN  OP  GXTAIACUM 
AND  COLOPHONY,  IN  THE  BESIN  OP  SCAMMONY. 

BY  M.  THOBBL. 

In  expressing  the  opuiion,  some  time  ago,  that  the  resin  of  scammony  was  the 
part  of  the  drug  that  ought  to  be  administered  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  I  conceived 
that  this  resin  ought  always  to  be  prepared  by  the  pharmaceutist  himself. 

Whenever  the  pharmaceutist,  from  any  cause,  is  prevented  from  preparing  it,  and 
is  obliged  to  purchase  that  which  is  met  witii  in  conmieroe,  it  is  neoessaxy  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  it  is  pure. 

Any  adulteration  would  soon  be  discovered,  unless  the  substance  added  was  in  small 
quantity  or  its  action  similar  to  that  or  the  resin  itself.  Besin  of  jalap  being  of  the 
latter  dass,  and  being  at  the  same  time  dieaper  than  resin  of  scammony,  has  been 
used  for  adulterating  it.  The  fraud  is  a  very  unjustifiable  one,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  substance  used  is  somewhat  similar  in  action,  for  no  substitution  of  one 
agent  for  another,  should  be  tolerated  in  medicines. 

I  propose,  for  the  detection  of  this  fraud,  a  method  which  is  founded  on  the  perfect 
insolubility  of  resin  of  jalap  in  rectified  ether,  and  the  solubility  in  all  proportions  of 
the  resin  of  scammony  in  this  menstruum. 

There  are  other  substances,  besides  resin  of  jalap,  which  are  used  for  adulterating 
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resia  of  scammony,  such  as  lesia  of  guaiacum  and  colophony,  and  these  axe  still 
more  objectioDabLe,  as  they-  are  inert. 

Besin  of  guakjciim  may  bfr^asily'  detected  by  means  of  nitcoua  acid  gas,  or  bichloride 
of  mercury. 

There  are  several  reagents  which  may  be  used  for  detecting  the  presence  of  colo- 
phony in  resin  of  scammcmy.  Among  tiiem  is  oU.  of  turpentine,  whidi  dissolves 
colophony  at  common  temperatures,  and  leaves  resin  of  scammony  almost  wholly 
unacted  upon. 

But  the  best  reagent  for.  this  purpose  is  sulphurie  acid^whidir  possesses  tiie  poro- 
perty  of  dissolving- many  resins,  and  ^  of  modifying,  more  or  less^  their  composition. 
If  a  little  of  this  acid  be  poured  over  oolophony,  it  immediately,  and  by  simple 
oontaet,  devdopes  an  intoise  red  cokwr.  The  same  acid,  when  pour^  over  pure 
resia  of  scammony,  produces,  on  the  contrary,  no  immsediate  change;  it  is  only,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  minutes,  and  with  contaet  of  the  air,.that  it  becomes  coloured,  and 
then  hut  slightly,  the  colour  beixig  that'Of  wine  dr^s. 

By  this  means,  the  presence  of  oraeM^wentieth  part  of-  colophony  may  be  detected: 
in  resin  of  scammony.  "For:  this  purpose,  itis  only  necessary  to  put  25  or  30  centi* 
grammes  of  the  resia  into  a  glass  or  porcelain  mortar,  to  add  four  or  five  grammes, 
of  tbe.oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce,  and  to  rub  it  with  the  pestle..  If  the  resin  of 
scammony  should  contain  colophony,  the  mixture  will  at  once  become  red,  but  if  on 
the  contrary  it.  is:  pure,  it  mil  only  become  coloured,  after  some  time. — Repertoire  de 
Pharmaeie. 

ON  THE  ANTA  OB  VEGETABLE  IVOBY. 

BT<  IE.  BBftTBOLD  SEBUAl^N. 

HioHLY  interesting  is  the  Anth^  a  species  of  Vegetable  Ivory  (JPhytelephaSt  sp.)  distinct 
probably^  from  that  of  the  Magdalena.  It  gpows  in  low  damp  localities,  principally 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  rivulets,  and  is  dififtised  over  the  southern  parts  of 
Darien,  and  the  vicinity  of  Portobello,  districts  which  are  almost  throughout  the 
year  deluged  by  torrents  of  rain,  or  enveloped  in  the  thick  vapourthat  is  constantly 
arisiz^  from  the  humidity  of  the  soil  and  the  rankness  of  the  vegetation.  It  is 
always  found  in  separate' groves,  seldom  or  never  intermixed  with  other  trees  or 
bushes,  and  where  even  herbs  are  rarely  met  with,  the  ground  appearing  as  if  it  had- 
been  swept.  In  habit  it  resembles  the  Carom  Colorado,  or  oil  palm  (^Ehismelanococca, 
Gsertn.);  so  much,  indeed,  that  at  first  sight  the  two  are  easily  mistaken  for  each 
other.  Both  affect  similar  localities,  and  have  trunks*  which,  after  creeping  along 
the  ground  a  few  yards,  ascend,  and  attain  about  an  equal  height.  Their  leaves, 
also,  resemble  each  other;  and  their  fruit  grows  in  a  similar  way,  attached  to  short 
peduncles,  and  almost  hidden  in  the  axils;  The  habit,  however,  is  neariy  the  only 
link  that  connects  the  Anta  with  the  order  of  palms:  in  flower;  stamens,  the 
organization  of  the  fruit,  in  fine,  in  almost  every  essential  character,'  it  differs  so 
widelyfrom  that  family,  that  it  cannot  but  be  separated,  and  united  with  Pandanece: 
This  species  of  Phytekphas,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  probably  distinct  from  that 
growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Mkgdalena.  The  trunk  creeps  along  the  ground,  and 
then  ascends,  seldom,  however,  higher  than  from  four  to  six  ftet;  it  is  always  pulled 
down,  partly  by  its  own  weight;  partly  by  the  aerial  roots,  and  thus  forms  a  creeping 
caudez.-vdiich  is  not  unfrequently  more  than  twenty  feet  long.  The  top  is  crowned 
with  from  twelve  to  sixteen  pinnatifld  leaves,  the.  entire  length  of  which  is  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet.  The  leaflets,  or  rather  segments,  are  towards  the  base  of 
the  leaf  alternate,  towards  the  apex  opposite:  they  are  three  feet  lon&  two  inches 
broad,  and  their  entire  number  generally  amounts  to  160.  All  the  plants  which  I 
saw  were  dioecious,  the  males  always  being  more  robust,  and  their  trunks  more  erect 
and  higher  than  the  females.  The  flowers  of  both  emit  a  most  penetrating  almond* 
like  smell,  which  attracts  swarms  of  honey-bees,  chiefly  the  stmgless  species  inha- 
biting the  forests.  The  male  flowers  are  attached  to  fleshy  spikes,  -vriiichare from 
four  to  five  feet  long,  and  are  hanging  down.  The  female  flowers  appear  in  bundles, 
on  short  thick  peduncles,  and  stand  erect.  The  fruit,  being  a  collection  of  drupes, 
forms  large  heads,  and  is  at  first  erect,  but  when  approaching  maturity  its  weight 
increases,  and  the  leaf- stalks,  which  so  long  supported  the  bxdky  mass,  have  rotted 
away,  it  hangs  down.  A  plant  bears  at  one  time  from  six  to  eight  of  these  heads, 
each  of  whi(£  contains  on  an  average  eighty  seeds,  and  weighs,  when  ripje,  about 
twenty^five  pounds.  The  uses  to  which  the  Antcl  is  applied  by  the  Didians  are  nearly 
the  same  as  elsewhere.  With  its  leaves  their  huts  are  thatched,  and  the  yotmg 
liquid  albumen  is  eaten.    The  "  nuts,"  however,  are  turned  to  no  useful  purpose.    The 
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Spanish-Isthmians  did  not  know,  before  I  visited  the  Isthmus,  that  Vegetable  Ivory^ 
or  MarjH  vejetal,  as  they  call  it,  existed  in  their  comitry;  and,  although  they  have 
been  told  that  with  the  produce  of  the  groves  of  Darien  whole  ships  might  be  loaded, 
no  one  has  yet  taken  advantage  of  the  discovery. — Hooker*8  Journal  of  Botany. 


ON  THE  SIMABA  CEDRON. 

BT  M.  BERTHOLD  8EBHANN. 

A  TREE,  which  has  attained  great  celebrity,  is  that  called  Cedron  (Simaba  Cedron, 
Planch.).  The  most  ancient  record  of  it  which  I  can  find  is  in  the  History  of  the 
Buccaneers,  an  old  work  published  in  London  in  the  year  1699.  Its  use,  as  an 
antidote  for  snakes,  and  place  of  growth,  are  there  distinctly  stated;  but  whether  on 
the  authority  of  the  natives,  or  accidentally  discovered  by  the  pirates,  does  not  appear. 
If  the  former  was  the  case,  they  must  have  learned  it  while  on  some  of  their  cruizes 
on  the  Magdalena,  for  in  the  Isthmus  the  very  existence  of  the  tree  was  unsuspected 
until  about  1845,  when  Don  Juan  de  Ansoatigui  ascertained,  by  comparison,  that 
the  Cedron  of  Panamk  and  Darien  was  identical  with  that  of  Carthagena.  The 
virtues  of  its  seeds,  however,  were  known,  years  ago.  from  those  fruits  imported 
from  the  Magdalena,  where,  according  to  Mr.  William  Purdie,  the  plant  grows  in 
profusion  about  the  village  of  San  Pablo.  In  the  Isthmus  it  is  generally  found  on 
the  outskirts  of  forests  in  almost  every  part  of  the  coimtryj  but  in  greater  abundance 
in  Darien  and  Veraguas  than  in  Panamk.  The  natives  hold  it  in  high  esteem,  and 
always  carry  a  piece  of  the  seed  about  with  them.  When  a  person  is  bitten,  a  little, 
mixed  with  water,  is  applied  to  the  wound,  and  about  two  grains  scraped  into 
brandy,  or,  in  the  absence  of  it,  into  water,  is  administered  internally.  By  following 
this  treatment  the  bites  of  the  most  venomous  snakes,  scorpions,  centipedes,  and 
other  noxious  animals,  have  been  unattended  with  dangerous  consequences.  Doses 
of  it  have  also  proved  highly  beneficial  in  cases  of  intermittent  fever.  The  Cedron 
is  a  tree,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  high;  its  simple  trunk  is  about  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  clothed  on  the  top  with  long  pinnated  leaves,  which  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  palm.  Its  flowers  are  greenish,  and  the  fruit  resembles  very  much  an 
unripe  peach.  Each  seed,  or  cotyledon  I  should  rather  say,  is  sold  in  the  Chemist's 
shops  in  Panamk  for  two  or  three  reals  (about  Is.  or  1«.  6d,  English),  and  sometimes 
a  much  larger  price  is  given  for  them.— iiiV/. 

NEW  COMPOUND  OF  VOLATILE  OIL  OF  TURPENTINE. 

BY   H.  A.  SOBSERO. 

Humid  volatile  oil  of  turpentine  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  under  the  influence  of 
light.  A  crystalline  substance  is  formed,  the  composition  of  which  we  cannot 
express  by  means  of  any  of  the  formulae,  at  present  known,  of  the  different 
hydrates  of  essence  of  turpentine. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  body,  a  flask,  filled  with  water,  is  to  be  inverted  in  a  water- 
bath,  and  oxygen  gas  passed  into  it,  to  about  four-fifths  of  its  capacity,  then  volatile 
oil  of  turpentine  is  to  be  introduced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  layer  of  about 
half  a  centimetre,  in  thickness,  in  the  flask.  The  apparatus  thus  arranged  is  to  be 
exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  light.  In  a  short  time  there  forms,  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  flask  not  touched  by  the  water,  a  crystalline  body,  which  takes  the 
form  of  small  prismatic  needles,  the  size  of  which  gradually  increases,  and  after  a  few 
days,  are  sometimes  a  centimetre  or  more  in  length. 

At  the  same  time  the  liquid  rises  in  the  flask,  which  would  become  filled,  if  care 
were  not  taken  to  arrange  the  apparatus  in  sucli  a  manner  that  the  air  may  pass 
through  while  absorption  is  taking  place. 

By  arranging  several  flasks  in  the  manner  described,  a  considerable  quantity  [of 
this  crystalline  body  may  be  obtained. 

In  order  to  separate  and  purify  this  body,  the  flasks  are  to  be  removed  from  the 
baths  in  which  they  were  immersed,  and,  after  having  allowed  the  oil  and  water  to 
run  off",  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  is  to  be  poured  in,  which  rapicUy  dissolves  the 
crystals.  The  solutions  added  together  yield,  by  evaporation,  the  crystalline  body 
coloured  with  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  purified  by  means  of  repeated  crystallizations  in 
alcohol  and  in  water. 

This  body  is  inodorous;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  water.  Its 
aqueous  boiling  solution  yields  it  in  long  prisms,  which  assume  a  star-like  arrange- 
ment. 

This  body  decomposes  when  boiled  with  water,  slightly  acidulated  by  Bulphoric 
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add,  and  yields  a  volatile  product,  haying  a  pungent  odour  resembling  that  of  oil  of 
turpentine  or  camphor.  This  latter  character  distinguishes  it  from  the  hydrate  of 
turpentine  of  Wiggers,  which,  by  the  same  reaction,  gives  an  oily  volatile  body,  with 
the  odour  of  hyacinths. 

The  composition  of  this  body  is  represented  by  the  following  formula:— C20  Hw 
O2  4"  2HO. — Repertoire  de  Pharmacie. 

ON   PEACH-LEAF   WATER. 

BT  MESSRS.   FELLENBBRG   ANBi  KONIG. 

The  authors  distilled  in  1847'and  1848.  peach  leaves  with  water,  and  the  differenc. 
in  the  proportions  of  prussic  acid  in  these  two  sorts  of  water  was  very  considerable 
The  leaves  which  yielded  the  smaller  proportion  of  prussic  acid,  were  those  of  the 
year  1848,  when  the  tree  had  an  abundance  of  fruit,  whilst  in  the  year  1847,  it  had 
only  one  fruit.  Mr.  Konig  in  Bern,  found  in  1000  parts  of  a  peach-leaf  water, 
prepared  by  himself,  1.407  of  prussic  acid.  That  prepared  by  Fellenberg  in  1848, 
contained  in  1000  parts,  0.437  parts.— Centra/ J5/a«,  No.  23,  1851,  p.  368. 


ON  CAMPHINE. 

The  following  directions  for  preparing  camphine  for  lamps  are  contained  in  the 
Wochenschrift  dea  Polytechn,  Vereins  in  Wiirzburg  I.  Yahrg.  No,  5 :  take  one  pound 
(Bavarian  avoirdupois  weight)  of  purified  oil  of  turpentine,  free  from  resin,  one 
ounce  of  pure  sulphuric  ether,  and  half  an  ounce  of  camphor.  Dissolve  the  camphor 
in  the  ether,  add  the  solution  to  the  turpentine,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the 
liquid  becomes  as  dear  as  water. 

Oil  of  turpentine  may  be  purified  by  impregnating  the  saw-dust  of  pine  tree- wood 
with  the  oil  of  turpentine,  introducing  it  into  a  still  arranged  for  distillation  by 
steam,  and  distilling  the  oil  over  in  the  usual  way,  by  conducting  steam  into  it.  The 
oil  is  then  heated,  in  order  to  deprive  it  entirely  of  the  water  which  has  passed  over 
during  the  distillation,  and  is  then  to  be  decanted.  The  residue  in  the  still,  con- 
sisting of  saw-dust  and  lesin,  mixed  with  coal-dust  and  clay,  can  be  advantageously 
employed  as  fuel. 

Dr.  Buchner's  opinion  is,  that  the  addition  of  camphor  is  quite  superfluous,  and 
also  that  the  proposed  method  of  purifying  the  oil  is  quite  unnecessary.  For  if  the 
oil  is  cautiously  shaken  with  a  proportionately  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
then  left  standing,  a  dark-brown  charred  resinous  substance  separates  with  the  water, 
and  the  oil,  when  poured  off,  although  of  a  yellowish  colour  and  changed  odour,  ap- 
pears perfectly  adapted  for  the  camphine-lamp.  Too  much  sulphuric  acid,  however, 
must  not  be  added  at  once,  because  in  this  case  a  violent  reaction  takes  place, 
accompanied  with  a  strong  development  of  heat,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine would  then  become  volatilized.  Dr.  B.  thinks  it  probable  that  in  England 
rectified  coal-tar  oil  is  sold  and  consumed  as  camphine.  The  pound  of  camphine  is 
sold  in  Bavaria  for  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven  kreuzers,  eqmd  to  ninepence. 

In  order  to  determine  the  respective  values  of  camphine-light,  oil-lamp-light,  gas- 
light, and  wax-candle-light,  the  Society  for  promoting  arts  and  trades  in  Hamburg 
has  instituted  a  number  of  photometric  experiments,  made  under  the  sui)erintendence 
of  Messrs.  Bubendey,  Plath,  and  Buete,  which  have  been  published  in  the  Joum.f, 
Praht  Chemie,  lii.,  314. 

The  oil-lamp  employed  in  these  experiments  was  the  so-called  Carcels-lamp,  as 
described  in  Knapp*s  Lehrbuch  /.  Chem,  Technohgie,  1.,  124. 

The  lamps  were  arranged  and  lighted  about  two  hours  before  the  commencement 
of  the  photometric  comparison.  Li  order  to  determine  the  consumption,  the  lamps 
with  their  contents  were  weighed  before  lighting  and  at  the  close  of  the  experiment. 
The  photometer  employed  was  one  of  Wright's,  and  the  gas-lamp  was  provided  with 
a  so-called  OBConomical  burner,  and  gave  at  a  pressure  of  0.6  inches  before  the  burner, 
and  a  consumption  of  five  cubic  inches  per  hour,  a  light  of  17^  wax-tapers,  of 
thirteen  inches  length,  six  to  the  pound.  In  order  to  obtain  more  exact  results,  the 
experiments  were  reduced  to. the  cost  of  light  during  twelve  hours,  which  was  for 
the  gas-light  3.83,  equal  to  0.44 7(/.;  camphine-lamp  1,36,  equal  to  0,85Sd,;  Carcel« 
oil-lamp  10,42,  equal  to  1.2(f.;  wax-taper  82,80,  equal  to  9.7d. 

In  a  second  experiment,  in  which  the  proportions  of  intensity  and  cost  of  light 
during  twelve  hours  were  not  compared  with  a  gas-flame,  but  directly  with  a  wax- 
taper  of  the  length  and  weight  stated  above,  the  relative  cost  was,  gas  3.83;  cam- 
phine 6.25;  oil  8.15;  wax  82.80. 
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l%e  mtouitiMr  of  the  different  lights  were,  gas-flame,  with  a  burner  of  twenty 
holes  and  \^  diameter,  17^ ;  camphine*lamp  11;  oil*lamp  10^ ;  wax»tapen. 

The  i^tiTe  cost  for  an  equal  intensity  of  lig^t  by-  these  &ur  materials  dnehigi  an 
equal  space  of  time  would  be,  gas  16;  camphine  29;  oil  39;  wax  346.-— Aadbner's 
Apart,  3th  Beifae,  Bd.  iiL  Hefit  2,  p*  224,  IfiSl. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPAEINa  NITBOGBN  AND  CHLORINE, 

BT  M.  E.  J.  HAUUBNi. 

The  processes  for  the  preparation  of  nitrogen  are  now  sufficiently  numerous,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  decomposition  of  air  by  the  metals,  others  of  greateriaim- 
pUcity  are  desirable.  The  following  process  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  although  it 
forms  chlorine  as  well  as  nitrogen.  ThJB  process  consists  in  causing  nitrate  of  ammonia 
to  react  on  the  hydrochlorate  of  the  same  base,  at  a  slightly  eleTated  temperature. 

We  have  theoretically: 

2  (NHa,  NO5,  HO)  +  NHs.  HCl  rz  5N  +  CI.  +  12  HD 

Experience  here  agrees  with  theory:  as  soon  as  the  mixture  attains  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  nitrate  fuses,  a  rapid  action  takes  place,  famishing  the  results 
indicated.  After  the  first  few  moments  the  fire  may  be  removed;  as  the  decompo- 
sition continues  and  is  perfected  almost  entirely  of  itsei£ 

The  preparation  thus  executed  may  become  dangerous  for  two  reasonrt^^lt  Be- 
cause it  forms,  wi^  great  rapidity  products- wtddi  are  all  gaseous  y-  and,  inaeting.'on'^ 
a  tolerably  large  quantity  of  matt^,  thereis  always  a  chance  of  an  explosion ;  -.  2.  Be- 
cause a  mixture  of  the  two  salts  beoome»  pasty,  froths^up  considerably,  and  Gongeals 
in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  causing  a  complete  obstruction. 

'Hiese  difficulties  are  easily  remediab^  by  not  aeting  on  solax|;e  a  quantity  of 
the  mixture  at  one  time,  and  by  adding  about  four  times  its  weight  of  sand.  By 
these  meaira  this  process  may  be  classed  as  one  of  great  simphcity.  In  a'  few  in- 
stants, the  heat  causes  the  dov^opment  of  the  gae  wt&out  smoke  and  tumult.  By 
loweringtiie.  tempearatuxe  the  operation  rapidly  prooeeds  wi&  greatiregularity. 

The  following  are  the  piopoirtiontfbr  liie  pieparatkai:^— 

Dry  nitrate  of  ammonia ^iiss. 

Dry  hydroehlorate  of  armnontaL    ....»•«„.,«  5viss* 

Sand « r«.. S^- 

These^proportioaff  yield  26  litres  of  mtrogeD,  and  S^litresiof?  cU0iin& 

I  think  it  superfluous  to  add,  tiut^tfae  heat  applied:  irssffidently  High  to  jtteTent 
the  production  of  chloride  o£  nitcpgeo.-  Ih':  no  case  has:  the  gae.  had  tiie  slightest, 
odeur  of  it. 

When  t^eproportUma  indicated  for  the  mixture  are  stiicdy  followed,  and  when  the 
salts  are  pure,  weonlyobtaiuiwater,  nitrogen,  and  cMovine.. 

This  mode  of  produdng'dilaiiBe' without  binoxide  of  ^manganese  may^perhaps  be  of 
some  interest,  especsially  as  the  substances  used  in  ita  production  are  becoming  daily  of 
less  cost. — €omj^  Etndua.       

STBAMONIUM  SE&ABS: 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

Sib, — ^Enclosed  I  beg  to  hand  you  a  copy  of  a  correspondence  Ihavehad  wiliuthe  Se* 
lieitor  to  the  Inland  Revenue,  and  should,  you  think  it  wort^  a  place  in  your  Journal, 
the  information  contained  therein  m&y  savef^om^annoyanee  some  memberff  of  our  So- 
ciety. I  have  maaufaotured.a  large  quantity  of  stramoniunr  seggEOS,  and  had  theor  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  my  window.  I  was  much  surprised  on  Saturday,  the  8th  inst,  whena 
gentleman,  representing  himself  aa  an  exciseman,  walked  into  my  shop,  and  gave  me 
a  ftiendly  notice,  that  by  selling  the  stramonium  segars  I  was  laying  mysdf  open,  to 
an  excise  prosecution.  Of  course,  I  immediately  put  them  away;  but,  on  after  oon- 
sideratjon,  thought  it  bestto  apply  at  head^iuartersj  to  asoertain  .whether  the  matter 
stood  aa  represented  to  me.  The  result  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  corres- 
pondence. I  r^nain,  Sii^  youia  respectfully, 

87,  Jucather  Lane,  Hotborm  Jjlues  8T.-p>TwgTy, 

Nov.  21,  1851. 

NaL 

Leather  Zoit^  iVov.  10^  IB&L. 

Sib,—- I  have  for  some  months  been  in  the  habit  of  sdling  stramonium  for-smok^ 
ing,  made  up  in  the  same  form  as  the  sample  now  enclosed  ia  this  noste.  I  havft  very 
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lecently  been  tdld,  tbat  in'  so  doing  I  am  oommit^g  an  offence  againgt^  the  excise 
laws,  and,  consequently,  subjecting  mytself  to  a  penalty ;  and,  a»  I  baye  no  desire  to 
prat  myself  in  such  a  position,  I  shall  fi^l  obliged  if  yoa  will  inform  me,  <*  whether 
by  selung,  exposing  fbr  sale,  or  having  in  my  possession,  strsmobiiim  scroll,  made  up 
similar  to  tiie  sample  I  hare  forwarded  to  you,  I  am  committing  an  of^oe  against 
the  excise  laws-,  and  exposing  myself  to  a  prosecution  for  the  same  ?" 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  serYout, 

James  SurpsR. 
To  the  SoUeiWrcfaie  JSxvwe  Office,  Old  Broad^Stnet: 

No.  2.  Inland  Revenue,  Somerset  House, 

Nov.  11,  1851. 
Sib, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  inst.,  inclosing 
samples  of  stramonium,  made  up  for  sale,  requesting  my  opinion  thereon,  which  I 
have  laid  before  the  Board  for  their  directions. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  J.  Timbi, 

Mr.  James  Slipper.  Sdieitor  of  Inland  Revenve, 

No.  3. 

Inland  Revenue  Office^  Old  Broad  Sireety  London, 
Nov.  19,  1851. 
Sut, — The  solicitor  to  this  department  having  laidbefbre  the  Board  your  letter  of 
the  10th  insti 

X  am  directed  to  acquaint  yoa  that,  provided  the  segars  are  manufactured  wholly 
of  stramonium,  and  are  not  so  made  up  and  advertised  as  to  lead  the  public  to  believe 
that  they  axe  tobacco^  the.  Board  will  instruct  their  officers  not  to  interfere  with  the 
sale  of  them. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Mr,  Jos.  Slipper,  Leather  Lane,Bolbom.  J.  Clayton  Fbeeung. 

BXETBE  DISTRICT  COUNTY  COURT. 
Before  J.  Tyrrel,  Esq. 


action  for.  damages  occasioned  by  sheep-dipping 
composition: 

HUoaxNas  u.  fboom. 

This  case,  which  had  been  commenced  about  three  weeks  previously,  came  on  for 
hearing  on  Thursday,  October  30,  and  occupied  nearly  four  days.  Mr.  Coleridge 
and  Mr.  G.  Tanner  appeared  fbr  the  plaintiff;  Mr;  Stogdon  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Turner 
fbr  the  defendant. 

Mr.  HuggwVB  (the  plamtiff)  stated  that  he  had  bought  Bigg's  sheep-dipping  com- 
position of  the  defendant  for  several  years.  lii  1850  he  bought  forty  pounds  of  a 
similar  composition,  prepared  by  Mr.  Proom,  who  lent  him  an  apparatus*  for  dipping*. 
He  paid  particular  attention  to  th&  directions  sent  with  the  composition.  Used 
rather  more  water*  than  was  ordered  (fifty-one  gallons  instead  of  forty^-three)  and 
dipped  229  sheep  in  the  quantity  sold  him  for  200.  He  had  still  ernough  for  twenty 
sheep  left ;  he  assisted  in  the  operation,  and  attended  td  the  uistructlons  given. 
Two  or  three  days  after  the  dipping,  the  sheep  appeared  stiff  and  could  scarcely 
walk— they  seemed  to  be  paralysed ;  he  examined  them,  and  found  them  blistered, 
as  if  they  had  been  scalded.  After  a  week  they  would  fall  down,  and  were  unable 
to  rise  again— the  blisters  became  worse,  and  broke,  abscesses  were  formed  into  the 
bone.  He  called  in  a  farrier ;  eventually,  twelve  died— eleven  lambs  and  one  ewe  ; 
they  turned  black,  the  dogs  and'  the  flies  would  not  touch  them.  All  that  were 
dipped  were  injured  more  or  less,  twenty-eight  were  under  treatment  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  being  unable  to  stand,  the  ewes  lost  their  teats,  and  out  of  about  fifty, 
he  had  only  eleven  fit  to  breed  from.  He  had  twice  seen  defendant  on  the  subject, 
who  declined  to  make  any  compensation.  He  valued  the  eleven  lambs  which  died  at 
£1 ;  the  ewe  at  £1  10«.,  and  l&e  injury  done  to  I9ie  otheffr  (217)  at  3s.  each. 

In  cross-examination,  he  stated  that  he  had  lost  two  sheep  in  a  former  year  after 
dipping  in  Bigg's  composition. 

Other  witnesses  corroborated  the  substance  of  the  statement.  ^ 

Dr.  Shapter  said,  Mr.  Hugghis  had  brought  him  some  composition  which  he  had 
analysed  with  Mr.  Tucker.    He  found  it  contained  ten  per  cent  of  arsenious  add. 
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sixty  of  sulphur,  twelve  of  potash,  and  eighteen  of  fatty  matter.    The  effect  of  the 

S>ta8h  would  be  to  form  an  arsenite  of  potash,  and  the  fat  was  merely  the  Tehide. 
e  described  the  corrosive  effects  of  arsenic  and  arsenite  of  potash  on  the  skin  and  on 
abraided  surfaces,  and  calculated,  that  supposing  the  composition  to  be  equally  diffused 
or  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  tliat  each  fleece  absorbed  two  quarts,  the  quantity  of 
arsenic  applied  to  each  would  be  fifty  grains,  which  he  considered  enough  to  produce 
the  symptoms  described.  He  had  antdysed  some  of  Bigg's  composition,  which  was 
similar  to  the  above,  but  that  of  Mr.  Froom  was  more  intimately  mixed,  the  arsenic 
appeared  to  be  more  chemically  combined,  and  therefore  likely  to  act  more  powerfully. 
Mr  Tucker  supported  this  evidence. 

Thubsdat,  October  30. 

Mr  Edward  Trood,  of  Exminster,  stated  that  for  five  or  six  years  he  had  bought 
Bigg's  composition  of  defendant.  In  1 850,  Mr.  Froom  offered  some  of  his  own  com- 
position at  a  cheaper  rate.  He  bought  enough  for  500  sheep,  and  it  was  used 
according  to  instructions.  He  lost  forty-five  ewes  and  lambs,  and  above  200  were 
injured.  The  symptoms  were  the  same  as  those  described  by  the  first  witness.  In 
1850,  Mr.  Bigg  had  written  to  him  to  say  that  Mr.  Froom  was  not  his  agent.  He 
estimated  his  loss  at  £100. 

On  cross-examination,  he  admitted  that  he  had  lost  about  fifty  sheep  in  1849,  but 
did  not  attribute  it  to  Bigg's  composition,  which  he  had  used  that  year.  They  died 
of  a  different  disorder,  cjdled  the  scour.  He  had  dipped  100  sheep  in  1850,  with 
Bigg's  composition,  but  lost  none  of  them.  The  sheep  which  be  lost  in  1849,  were 
dipped  in  July,  and  died  in  November  and  December.  Those  in  1850,  died  within 
about  three  weeks  of  the  dipping. 

Mr,  Trood,  jun,,  confirmed  the  evidence.  He  said  the  instructions  were  attended 
to ;  the  sheep  after  the  dipping  were  washed  with  water,  and  wiped,  not  with  a 
8x>onge,  but  with  flannel  or  an  old  stocking.  The  instructions  of  Mr.  Bigg  and  Mr. 
Froom  were  identical,  except  that  Mr.  Froom  said  that  forty  sheep  should  be  dipped 
with  the  quantity  ordered  by  Mr.  Bigg  for  twenty.  The  directions  stated  that  a 
sponge  should  be  used.  The  sheep  were  ordered  to  be  kept  moving  about  for  some 
time  after  the  operation,  and  not  to  be  turned  into  pasture  until  dry.  This  in- 
struction was  attended  to. 

Mr,  John  Ihew,  of  Feamore,  had  for  several  years  bought  Bigg's  composition  of 
Mr.  Froom.  In  1850,  he  bought  thirty  pounds  of  Froom's  composition,  enough  for 
150  sheep.  He  used  it  on  210  sheep:  knew  it  was  poisonous,  and  was  particular  in 
attending  to  the  instn^ctions.  He  used  flannel  to  wipe  them.  His  flock  suffered 
very  much,  seventy  or  eighty  were  injured,  and  seven  died.  He  used  on  another 
fkrm  thirty  pounds  of  Bigg's  composition,  but  none  of  the  sheep  was  injured. 

Mr.  John  Whippell  gave  similar  evidenee.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
Bigg's  composition.  In  1850  he  had  some  of  Froom's  :  dipped  330  sheep;  they 
suffered  very  much,  eleven  died.    Estimated  his  damage  at  about  £20. 

Mr.  J,  H.  Bach,  of  Cadbury,  had  dipped  130  sheep  with  Mr.  Froom's  composition 
in  1850.    They  were  much  injured,  but  only  two  died. 

Mr,  Moon,  of  Kelland,  had  dipped  330  sheep  with  Mr.  Froom's  composition  ;  did 
not  use  it  so  strong  as  directed ;  most  of  the  sheep  suffered,  fourteen  died.  In  1849 
he  had  used  some  of  Froom's  composition  without  any  bad  result. 

Dr,  Buddy  of  North tawton,  attended  a  patient  at  Kelland  in  1850;  saw  Mr. 
Moon's  sheep ;  described  the  symptoms,  which  were  similar  to  those  resulting  from 
arsenic.    The  man  who  helped  suffered  from  it.    His  hands  were  severely  injured. 

Mr,  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  dipped  640  sheep  with  Mr.  Froom's  composition. 
He  lost  thirty  ewe  lambs,  four  store  ewes,  and  some  wether  lambs.  Many  others 
suffered  considerably.    One  of  his  men  was  iiyured  by  the  composition. 

Mr,  May,  of  Dunsford,  had  dipped  146  sheep  in  the  composition  intended  for  100 
They  had  suffered  over  the  back,  and  some  of  the  wool  was  injured,  but  none  of  them 
died.    One  of  his  men  was  seriously  injured. 

Mr.  LuxUm,  of  Brushford,  had  in  1850  dipped  190  in  the  quantity  of  composition 
intended  for  1 50.    Wiped  them  with  linen.    All  were  affected  more  or  less ;  five  died. 

Mr,  Matdey,  of  Cadbury,  dipped  120  in  composition  half  the  strength  recom- 
mended.   Two  were  injured  severely,  several  slightly  ;  but  none  died. 

Mr.  Kingdon,  of  Netherese,  dipped  between  300  and  400,  about  thirty  were  injured 
severely — ten  lambs  died. 

Mr.  Dewdney,  of  SUverton,  dipped  249.  Four  lambs  and  two  ewes  died;  many 
others  were  injured. 
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Mr,  Clicky  a  sheep-dipper  had  dipped  4000  or  5000  in  a  year  with  Bigg's  composition 
without  had  effects. 
This  was  the  case  for  the  Plaintiff. 

Friday,  October  31. 

Mr.  Stogden  addressed  the  Court  for  the  Defendant  in  a  long  and  ahle  speech* 
He  contended  that  his  client  was  not  responsihle  in  point  of  law  for  the  consequences 
alleged  to  have  happened  ;  secondly,  that  those  consequences  were  not  referable  in 
point  of  fact  to  the  composition  which  he  had  prepared.  The  composition  had  been 
sold  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying  animal  life,  namely,  the  vermin  on  the 
body  of  the  sheep.  Its  dangerous  properties  were  known  and  properly  represented, 
and  precautions  given  accordingly,  but  no  warrantry.  It  had  been  used  successfully 
and  without  injury  in  numerous  cases,  as  he  should  prove  in  evidence.  As  to  the 
second  point,  he  maintained,  that  the  mischief  which  had  occurred  was  the  result  of 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  operators  or  deviation  in  some  important  particular 
from  the  instructions.  In  some  instances  sixty  sheep  or  upwards  were  dipped  within 
the  hour,  which  did  not  allow  time  for  washing  off  the  adhering  liquor — thirty  or 
forty  being  the  maximum  number  according  to  the  instructions.  Flannel,  stockings, 
or  r  nen  rags  had  been  used  instead  of  sponge  for  wiping  them,  and  these  substances 
being  less  absorbent  did  not  remove  the  liquid  effectually.  Some  of  the  parties  had 
continued  adding  fresh  portions  of  composition  to  the  liquor  instead  of  making  a 
new  bath  as  often  as  directed,  by  which  deviations  it  was  contended  that  the 
strength  had  accumulated.  ^Ir.  Froom  was  a  skilful  and  scientific  Chemist ;  his 
composition  resembled  that  of  Mr.  Bigg,  but  was  more  chemically  mixed.  Biggs' 
composition  had  been  in  great  repute  for  many  years. 

Mr,  Manley,  of  Cheriton,  deposed  that  he  had  for  three  successive  years  used  Mr. 
Froom's  composition,  without  any  imfavourable  result. 

Mr,  Townsendj  of  Upton  Fyne,  had  used  it  in  1849  with  a  good  result ;  in  1850  a 
few  of  his  lambs  were  rather  stiff,  but  no  further  injury  occurred ;  in  1851  all  his 
sheep  had  done  well. 

Mr.  Partridge,  of  Sandford,  had  for  ten  years  used  Bigg's  composition  with  good 
effect ;  in  1849  he  used  Froom's  with  the  same  result.  In  1850  he  dipped  115;  lost 
one,  and  several  were  injured  ;  but  they  all  recovered. 

Mr.  Sanders  had  dipped  156  in  1850  with  Froom's  composition.  Some  of  them 
were  stiff  afterwards,  but  all  recovered. 

Mr,  Ware,  of  Sowton,  had  dipped  220  sheep  in  1850 ;  did  not  wash  or  sponge 
them  afterwards.    Some  of  them  were  slightly  injured,  but  nqne  died. 

Mr  BodUy,  of  Stockleigh,  and  several  other  witnesses,  gave  similar  evidence. 
^Afr.  Froom,  the  Defendant,  stated  that  he  had  been  a  Chemist  for  many  years,  and 
his  father  before  him  from  1799.  Had  sold  Bigg's  composition  for  some  years.  In 
May,  1849,  Bigg  gave  notice  that  he  should  cU»2ontinue  his  agency  and  supply  the 
article  direct ;  he  afterwards  wrote  requesting  him  to  resume  the  agency,  but  he 
(witness)  had  commenced  making  his  own,  as  follows  : 

5lb.  Arsenic, 
51b.  Sulphur, 
20lb.  Soft  Soap, 
ilb.  Salt  of  Tartar. 

Had  not  varied  the  recipe  in  1849,  1850,  or  1851.  The  soap  was  warmed,  poured 
into  a  mortar,  and  the  ingredients  rubbed  together.  He  made  30lb.  at  a  time.  He 
had  seen  similar  formulae  in  standard  works  on  veterinary  medicine,  some  of  which 
contained  more  arsenic  than  his  own.  He  had  furnished  some  of  his  own  and  some 
of  1^.  Bigg's  composition  to  Dr.  Hulme  for  analysis.  Believed  there  was  very  little 
difference:  had  not  observed  solid  particles  of  arsenic  in  either. 

Dr.  Hulme,  of  Exeter,  had  received  the  samples  for  analysis,  and  had  sent  a 
portion  of  each  to  Mr.  Herapath.    The  following  was  the  result: — 


Froom's. 

Sulphur 10.75 

Arsenic 11.64 

Potash 7.61 

Oilandfat 70. 


100.00 


Bigg's. 

Sulphur 22. 

Arsenic 20.08 

Potash 6.56 

Ollandfkt 51.36 
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BiggHi  therefore  contained  much  more  aiseolc  than  Froom's.  There  was  no  for- 
mation of  arsenite  of  potash  in  either,  as  mixed  with  sulphur  and  fat  there  would 
be  no  contact.  Putting  eight  pounds  to  forty  gsttloBS  of  water,  iie  was  of  opinion  that 
arsenite  of  potash  would  not  be  formed.  Adding  eight  pounds  of  Bigg's  composition 
to  forty-three  gallons  of  water  it  would  be  much  stronger  than  the  other ;  both  would 
deposit  a  sedunent.  In  Bigg's  there  would  be  more  arsenite  of  potash,  because  in 
Froom's  there  was  a  larger  quantity  of  oil  or  fitt.  £te  had  made  baths  with  a  small 
quantity  of  each,  usmgthe  same  proportion  of  water  at  the  same  temperature.  .!bi 
Froom's  he  found  rather  more  than  half  a  grain  of  arsenious  add  in  solution,  in 
the  other  abont  a  gcain.  Was  aware  that  other  <;omposiiion8  were  tised,  some  df 
wliicfa  |were  stronger.  Should  .not  anticipate  any  Imd  .consequences  from  using 
Froom's  composition  according  to  his  instruetiobs,  washing  the  sheep  properly 
afterwards.  Sponge  would  be  better  than  flannel  for  wiping  them.  Considered  the 
bad  effects  to  haye  resulted  from  want  of  care  in  regaid  to  the  instructions  giren. 

Savusdat,  NovjgmniB.  1. 

Mr.  CoUridge  replied.  He  said,  the  questions  to  be  decided,  were :  Did  the  pUintlff 
substantially  sufier  by  means  of  the  defendant  ?  Did  the  plaintiff  comply  with  the 
instructions  fUrnished  by  the  defendant  ?  Was  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant  the 
cause  of  what,  took  place  ?  It  was  clear  that  the  plaintiff  had  bought  the  compo- 
sition of  the  defendant — that  he  had  used  it  on  his  sheep— rthat  from  its  use  irijury 
had  resulted.  The  learned  counsel  enlarged  upon  the  effects  of  arsenic  when  applied 
to  the  skin  or  to  an  aA}raided  surface,  and  the  con)pasatiye  potency  of  arsenic  and  of 
arsenite  of  potash.  He  quoted  several  scientific  authorities  in  support  of  the  dele- 
terious nature  of  the  composition,  and  contended  .that  any  -slight  Tatiations  which 
might  have  occurred  in  the  mode  of  interpreting  or  following  the  instructions,  were 
of  no  practical  importance,  and  such  as  any  practical  man  preparmgsudi  a  compound 
must  haye  foreseen^  and  ought  to  haye  provided  against.  Admitting  that  Mr.  ^tqovdl^b 
ccHnposltion  was  a  better  article,  more  chemicallpr  combined,  and  more  skilfully  pre- 
pared, he  maintained  that  on  tMs  ground,  additional  precautions  should  have  been 
insisted  on,  and  that  the  sale  of  such  a  compound  as  identical  ^ith  one  less  poweiliil 
in  its  effects,  was  unjustifiable.  The  addition  of  .extra  cautions  in  the  instructions 
published  in  1S51,  was  a  suffioient  proof  that  the  previous  instructions  had  not  been 
sufficiently  guarded,  and  was,  he  contended,  fatal  to  the  defendant's  case.  He  claimed 
on  behalf  of  a  hard-working,  laborious,  and  industrious  class  of  men  (the  farmers) 
protection  a^ipainst  the  dangers,  losses,  and  disasters  to  which  they  must  be  exposed, 
by  the  rash  and.presumptuous  praotlQes  of  such,  men  as  the  defendant  (that  is,  the 
Chemists). 

His  Honour  said  that  the  case  haid  been  got  qp  with  the  greatest  possible  care  and 
talent,  and  argued  with  fairness  on  both  sides.  It  was. a  very  important  case,  and  he 
would  f urther. consider  all. the.focts  before  giving  Jhis  judgment,  whidi  be  .deferred 
until  the  29th. 


CONVICTION  UNDER  THE  ACT  FOB  REGULATING  THE  SALE  OF 

ARSENIC. 

Os  Wednesday,  the  i7th  of  Septendber,  At  the  Manchester  Petty  Sessions 
Abraham  Sefton,  of  Church,  near  Aocrington,  druggist,  appeared  to  answer  the 
complaint  of  Mr.  Sh^ppard,  the  superintendent  of  police,  (for  having,  on  the  4th  inst., 
imlawfully  sold  to  one  Mary  Lowe,  two  ounces  of  arsenic,  the  said  .Mary  Lowe  not 
being  a.person  of  full  age;  and  also  for  having,  sold  the  same  before  it  was.mixed  with 
indigo  or  soot,  required  by  the  act.  The  case  was  proved  by  Bing  Crossley,  a  letter- 
carrier,  who  was  present  when  the  arsenic  was  «old,  and  who  signed  the  book  as 
witness  of  the  side.  The  young  woman!s  age  was  nineteen.  Mr.  Sefton,  in  his 
defence,  said,  that  he  was  ^ot  aware  the  law  required  him  to  colour  the  arsenic  before 
selling  it,  and  that  the  young  woman  appeared  to  be  of  full  age.  The  magistrate 
inflicted  a  mitigated  penalty  of  £5;  the  full  penalty  awarded  by  the  act  being  £20. 
The  poor  girl,  Mary  Lowe,  it  appeared  said,  when  applying  for  the  arsenic,  that  her 
mother  wanted  it  to  destroy  rats,  but  she  took  it  herself,  and  died  in  conlsequence. 
At  the  inquest,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict,  that  she  destroyed  herself  by  taking 
arsenic,  being  at  the  time  of  unsound  mind.— Ifowitfiy  CkronieieofSepL  22,  1851. 
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The  Pocxet  Fohhulast,  and  Synopsis  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Pharmacopctieu, 
comprising  Standard  and  Approved  FormtUce  for  the  Preparations  aaid  Compounds 
tmpbyed  in  MedictU  Practice,  By  Henbt  Beaslbt.  Fifth  edition,  corrected 
enlarged,  and  adapted  to  the  last  editions  of  the  Pharmacopoeias.  12mo,  pp.  546. 
London:  John  Churchill. 

This  is  the  fifth  time  we  haye  had  occasion  to  notice  this  useful  vock.  It  is  con- 
siderably enlarged  and  improved,  and  the  possession  of  any  of  tbe  former  editions 
does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  purchasing  the.  present  one,  whiiih  is  adapted  to 
the  present  Pharmocopceias,  and  contains  other  new  and  important  matter.  The 
formulae  of  the  hospitals  are  useful  to  tbe  dispenser,  as  prescriptions  in  which  they 
occur  not  unfrequently  find  their  way  to  Chemists'  shops.  At  page  1  a  slip  df 
paper  is  inserted  pointing  out  a  few  tyxragraphical  errors,  tvhich  should  be  corrected 
with  a  pen.  This  is  important,  as  the  vahie  of  .a  book  of  reference  .is  dependent  on 
its  accuracy. 

The  Book  of  Natube,  cm  EUmmtairy  Introduetion  to  t&e  StUences  tf  Phydies,  Astro- 
nomy, Chemistry^  Mineralogy^  Geology,  Botany^  Physiology^  and  Zoology.  By 
Fbiedrich  Schobdlbs,  Ph.  I).,  Professor  of  the  Natural  sciences  at  Worms,  and 
formerly  Assistant  in  the  C^emica]  Xaboratory  at  Giessen.  Edited  from  the 
German  Edition  by  Henrt  Medlocr,  F.C.S,,  Senior  Assistant  at  the  Boyal 
College  of  Chemistry,  London.  Svo,  /pp.  57^8.  London:  J.J.  Grffln  &  Co. 
Glasgow:  R.  Griffin  &  Co. 

THE  LBCTDBES  ON  MATEBIA  IVfEDICA. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARHACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sib,— I  beg  to  enclose  you  a  list  of  the  members  of  Dr.  Pereira's  Materia  Medica 
Class,  wbose^names  were  not  attached  to  the  declaration  presented  to  the  Couacil, 
with  the  reasons  assigned  for  their  not  appearing  there. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Charles  N.  Cotton. 

J.  S.  Watt.  Was  onit  of  town  when  the  declaration  to  the  Couofiil  was  presented 
but  has  signed  the  second  declaration. 

F.  Varness.  Could  not  be  found  in  time  to  sign  the  first,  but  has  signed  the 
eeonsd  dedaration. 

W.  H.  Shabland.        --  BroiET.        I  Addwsses  not  known,  and  therdore  not 

—  Henley.  K.  bHAW.  >     Moliedto 

—  Edmonds.  .  G.  Mastbbman.  3     ««P"«i«o- 

B.  DioKiNBON,  Ures  with  W.  DiGKnsraosr,  wiiow^ouldnotidlow  him  to  sign  the  first 
dleciaration,.  hut  he  has  sicklied  the  fieeoad. 
W.  I>icKiN80N.    Befused  to  sign  the  first  declaration,  but  has  signed  the  second. 
F.  B.  Gardbn. 


W.  Heminowat. 


I:^^S     J3eft«dto«,5n. 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 


A  CURIOUS  Attempt  at  Fraud. — ^In  a  publication  familiarly  known  as  "The 
Piratical  Periodica],"  the  following  paragraph  occurs  among  the  Answers  to  Corres- 
pcmdents,  Nor.  22 :  "'Mr.  Jacob  B^il  and  i>r.  Pereira  will  both  see,  on  consideration, 
we  are  assured,  that  their  communications  are  not  couched  in  a  style  for  publication; 
as  regards  the  sentiments,  they  are  not  accordant  with  ours,  it  is  true,  but  this 
would  not  haye  been  held  by  us  as  a  sufficient  cause  to  revise  .their  announcement  in 
our  pages:  our  objection  solely  applies  to  the  language.  Dr.  Pereira*s  request  is 
not  sudi  as  we  can  accede  to." — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  no  communi- 
cation has  ever  been  sent  to  the  said  periodical  by  either  of  the  parties  mentioned. 

Carcius  (London.) — (1.)  The  principal  object  in  adding  spirit  to  concentrated  infusions 
is  to  preserre  them.  For  this  purpose  about  25  per  cent,  is  necessary.  A  precipitate 
is  thrown  down,  after  which  filtration  is  requisite.  It  is  difficult  by  this  or  any  other 
means  to  separate  all  the  gum  and  albumen.  We  never  recommend  this  elass  of  pre- 
parations, considering  them  objectionable  and  imnecessary.  Infiisions  are  ordered 
when  preparations  without  spirit  are  desired.  We  havo  already  pointed  out  a  mode  of 
preserving  them  for  any  length  of  time  without  spirit,  in  stoppered  hotUes.   .The  bottle 
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being  filled,  and  plunged  in  boiling  water,  the  stopper  inserted  and  secured  by  wax. 
A  vacuum  is  thus  obtained,  and  the  infusion  preserved  as  efifectually  as  soup  or  meat 
in  tins  hermetically  sealed. — (2.)  Nankeen  die  is  a  decoction  of  amatto  with  carbonate 
of  potash. 

if.  F.  (Lutterworth.)— The  vinegar  plant,  or  mother  of  vinegar — see  vol.  iii.,  p.  181. 

Vox, — To  detect  albumen  in  urine,  the  tests  usually  employed  are  heat  and  nitric 
acid,  both  of  which  coagulate  the  albumen. 

A  Reader, — There  is  no  officinal  **  Decoctum  Jimiperi."  In  Decoctum  Scoparii 
Corap.  juniper  berries  are  one  of  the  principal  ingredients,  and  there  is  a  formula  for 
Decoct.  Juniperi  Comp.  in  the  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Pharmacopceia  as  follows : 
R  Juniper-berries  Jij.,  Cream  of  Tartar  3iij.»  water  oiv.:  boil  to  oij.,  strain,  and  add 
Compound  Spirit  of  Juniper  Jij. 

Secundvs, — Copying  ink.    See  vol.  iv.,  p.  100. 

E,J.  W,P,  (Brighton). — (1.)  Honey  does  not  always  become  dark  by  keeping. — 
(2.)  Oleum  nigrum.  R  01.  linL  lOlbs. ;  ol.  tereb,  2lb8. ;  petrol.  Barbad.  6oz. ;  acid 
sulph.  \\qz,  ;  mix  the  first  three  well  together,  then  stir  in  the  oil  of  vitriol. — (3.) 
Neat's  foot  oil,  when  prepared  with  care,  has  very  little  smell ;  we  never  saw  any  quite 
inodorous. — (4.)  Test  for  the  presence  of  lime  and  of  chlorine. 

Juvenis, — (1.)  The  definition  is  not  a  good  one. — (2.)  For  sapo  moUis,  see  vol.  x., 
p.  612. 

Botanicus, — Hooper's  Medical  Dictionary,  or  HohlyrCs  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms, 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  required  information. 

A,  Z, — (1.)  No. — (2.)  If  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  water  are  perfectly  pure,  the 
solution  may  be  kept  without  change. — (3.)  For  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  see  vol.  x., 
p.  245,  and  several  other  articles  in  previous  volumes  of  this  journal.  The  proportion 
of  iodide  of  iron  present  may  be  determined  from  the  oxide  of  iron  obtained  by  in- 
cineration. 

Xy.Z.— (1.)  No.— (2.)  B.e&dFotones*s  Manual  of  Chemistry, 

A  Member  (Wolverhampton.)— Glycerine  is  produced  in  making  emplastrum  plumbi 

Y, — Cobalt  is  the  basis  of  the  blue  colour  usually  employed  in  painting  china. 

T,  F, — Acton's  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  is  published  by  Mr. 
Churchill. 

Fir.— Try  it. 

•/.  D,  (Cambridge) — (1.)  will  perceive,  page  256,  that  Dr.  Pereira  has  resumed  his 
lectures. — (2.)  No. 

J.  B.  (Bridport)— (1.)  The  questions  for  a  prize  examination  are  not  of  necessity 
the  same  as  those  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  into  the  Society, 
although  of  a  similar  nature. — (2.)  The  Board  of  Examiners  reports  to  the  Council, 
the  Council  admits  Members  and  Associates. — (3.)  No  examination  fees  at  present. 

W,  B,  (London)  would  be  under  no  restriction  in  the  case  referred  to. 

Z.  G,  J.  (Stowmarket) — (1.)  We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  indentures  of  appren- 
ticeship art  not  required.--(2.)  Chrome  alum  is  made  by  mixing  three  parts  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of  potash,  first,  with  one  part  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  then  with  two  parts  of  alcohol,  which  is  added  by  small  portions  at  a  time.  No 
artificial  heat  should  be  applied. — Graham, 

B,  (Bridport). — What  we  stated  is  strictly  true,  notwithstanding  the  circumstance 
mentioned,  which  is  unfortunate. 

G,  G,  (Blackburn). — ^We  regret  the  necessity  of  so  often  confessing  our  inability  to 
recommend  a  book  of  formulae  for  perfumery.     We  have  never  seen  any  such  book. 

Socius,  (Lewis). — The  design  is  not  abandoned,  but  it  may  be  a  considerable  time 
before  its  completion. 

R.  (Great  Yarmouth). — Fownes's  Chemistry,  12«.;  Royle*s  Materia  Medica,  12«.; 
Lindley's  School  Botany,  Selecta  a  Prescriptis,  bs,  or  6«. — (2.)  Eau  de  Cologne.  See 
vol.  X.,  page  474. 

A.  P,  S,  (Brixton). — The  regulations  in  the  laboratory  are  adapted  as  much  as 
possible  to  suit  the  capacity  and  convenience  of  the  pupils. 

Prudentia, — Phillips's  translation. 

J,  Q. — The  enclosure  has  been  received  and  is  appreciated. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the  20th  of 
the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23d  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Churchill, 
Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Edxtob. 
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I    .  THE  PHARMACEUTJOAL  SOCIETY. 

v  Therb  are  malcontents  in  every  communitj.    In  every  kingdom^  pariah, .  or 

f         society,  there  are  some  individuals  who  neither  originate,  nor  unite  |n  pro* 

i  moting,  any  onward  movement ;  but  whose  talent  consists  in  obstructing  and 

I  opposing  the  exertions  of  others.     This  opposition,  from  whatever  source  or 

/  motive  it  may  proceed,  has  its  advantages ;  for  it  is  equally  true  on  the  other 

J  side,  that  all  governing  bodies,  and  managing  committees,  are  liable  to  fall  into 

abuses.    They  may  be  influenced  bj  prejudice,  or  dazzled  by  success.    Their 

energy  may  nag,  they  may  jog  on  m  the  same  track,  like  a  horse  in  a  miU, 

^         instead  of  adapting  their  measures  to  circumstances  as  they  arise ;  or  they  nu^ 

be  diverted  from  their  original  purpose,  disagree'among  themselves,  and  betray 

their  trust.    In  the  event  of  any  of  these  casualties  occurring,  a  little  opposition 

has  as  good  an  eSect  as  a  blister  on  the  head  of  a  comatose  patient.    The  sense 

of  responsibility  is  a  wholesome  restraint  and  stimulus,  which  has  the  double ' 

effect  of  checking  abuse  and  increasing  energy. 

When  abuses  arise  there  is  a  constitutional  mode  of  rectifying  them,  and 
those  who  are  actuated  by  a  sincere  and  honest  desire  to  eifect  this  object,  come 
forward  like  men,  openly  state  the  grievance,  demand  an  impartial  investigation, 
^  ^  and  place  the  facts  before  the  entire  body  of  persons  interested,  whose  prero- 

gative it  is  to  decide  according  to  the  merits  of  the  question.    If  any  delin-. 
quency  be  proved,  the  remedy  consists  in  removing  the  delinquents  from  office, 
and  adopting  such  measures  as  circumstances  may  require  to  rectify  the  evil. 
t^  Sometimes,  however,  this  straightforward  course  is  not  adopted ;  but  diacon- 

^  tent  is  manifested  in  the  form  of  anonymous  attacks,  and  low  personal  abuse, 

and  tliepublication  of  garbled  statements  or  distorted  &cts.     The  authors  of 
these  eflusions  do  not  show  their  faces,  but,  like  a  secret  band  of  socialists> '   % 
assume  various  initials,  in  order  to  induce  a  belief  that  their  name  is  legiOtn.*       » 
The  tendency  of  their  proceedings  is  to  excite  discord  and  subvert  order,  t<^^^ 
undermine  that  which,  in  propriet  persona,  they  dare  not  attack.  *  T    -l*' 

This  is  the  course  which  has  been  taken  by.  a  few  individuals  connected  with^*^ 
(ot  pretending  to  be  connected  with)  the  Pharmaceutical  Society;  and  we     . 
I'  advert  to  it,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  the  Members,  that  whatever 

defects  may  exist,  either  in  the  system,  or  in  the  management,  the  remedy  is  in 
'^  their  own  hands.  The  Fharmaceuttcal  Society  was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  UNITING  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  this  c^ountry,  concentrating  their 
influence,  and  raising  their  character  and  position,  by  means  of  education.  «.^. 
In  this  union  consists  their  stren^h,  and  the  prospect  of  ultimate  success  in  the  >r 
desired  improvement.  Althou^  the  end  nas  not  yet  been  attained,  some 
progress  has  been  made,  and  perseverance  alone  is  required  to  accomplish  the 
\  rest.    The  existence  of  a  few  malcontents  is  not  at  all  surprising,  but  that 

f  which  has  occasioned  some  surprise  is,  the  continuance  for  ten  years  of  a  union 

among  the  members  of  a  body,  previously  proverbial,  for  never  "pulling 
together'^  for  as  many  months,  in  any  unaertaking  in  which  their  common 
interests  or  advancement  were  concerned. 

The  constitution  of  the  Society  admits  of  any  modification  in  the  details  of 
its  proceedings  which  may  be  consistent  with  its  original  objects ;  and  any 
Members  who  have  duly  reflected  on  the  subject,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  come  forward  with  a  tangible  proposition,  byway  of  improvement, 
}/  would,  by  so  doing,  be  promoting  the  cause,  and  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  their 
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brethren.  Buch  a  proposition  would  be  fiilly  coxwdered  end  fairlj  discussed ; 
and,  if  generally  approved,  might  be  adopted. 

.  Those  who  may  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  the 
anonymous  assertions  and  personal  slander,  should  inquire  into  the  facts.  It  is 
only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  that  a  correct  judgment  can  be  formed.  We 
are  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  result  of  such  inquiry,  by  means  of  which  the 
Members  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  who  are  the  real  friends  of  the 
Society,  and  the  sincerie  advocates  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established — 
those  who  have,  from  the  commencement,  been  identified  with  its  proceedings, 
or  the  promoters  of  discord  and  discontent,  who  keep  out  of  sight  themselves, 
while  their  motives  are  easily  seen  through  the  tran^arent  veil  which  covers 
tiiem. 

THE  PRACTICE  OP  HOMCEOPATHY  ,BY  CHEMISTS. 

Iv  an  article  on  Homceopathy,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  L(ineet,  it  is  stated, 
ion  the  authority  of  another  periodical,  that 

^"The  firm  of  Lea  and  JPeirip,  wholesale  and  fetaU  Ohemkbs  and  J)ruc^tB,  of 
Worcester  and  Cheltenham,  have  agreed  to  retail  globules  in  their  establiahment. 
It  is  to  be  h(^d  this  statement  will  be  contradicted  by  ^he  firm  to  which  it  relates, 
.or  there  can  be  no  question  of  what  will  become  the  duty  of  the  medical  men  in  the 
counties  around  Worcester  and  Cheltenham.  We  do  not  know  if  Lea  and  Perrin 
.are  memhers  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  If  they  should  be, 
we  commend  the  report  of  their  new  plan  of  business  to  the  Council  of  that  Society." 

The  succeeding  number  of  thje  Lanaet  .contained  the  following  reply  ±o  the 
.aUegation  *«— 

•  "In  reply  we  have  to  state,  that  wiA  'segarfl  ^o  'CheHenbam  we  have  not,  nor 
iiave  had,  f(H!  several  yesurs  paat,  anyixitereflt  in,  or  control  .over  the  business  for- 
merly lOarried  on  by  us  in  ihat  town.;  and  with  jespect  to  Worcester,  we  niever 
^authomed  the  use  of  our  names  in  aqy  pubUcation  connected  with  homoeopathy,  and 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  you  refer  to. 

*•  Other  parties  publish  in  the  Worcester  papers  long  advertisements  of  homceo- 
pathic  preparations,  which  we  do  not  even  expose  for  sale  ;  but  when  requested  to 
procure  and  supply  such  we  do  so,  and  our  refusal  would,  in  effect,  be  to  hand  over 
many  of  our  best  customers  to  the  establishments  of  our  rivals  in  business;  l^ere- 
fore,  in  the  desire*to  oblige  those  who  employ  us,  we  feel  eguaUj  at  liberty  to  procure 
a  case  of  globules,  or  a  copy  of  the  'Lancet  for  iheir  use,  if  they  desire  it. 

**  We  beg  to  add,  that  we  are  membeni  of  the  Pharmaceutieal  Society  of  lOreat 
OBritain,  b^ore  ."Bie' Council  of  which  we  have  made  tibe  foregoing  statement,  and 
(have  obtained  their  unanimous  sanction  of  the  eourse  we  have  pursued  under  the 
oiicuQMtanees  stated."  (Signed)  ^Lea  andP£Bbin." 

To  lihisTeply'the  following 'note  is  amended-:-— 

«  %♦  Messrs.  Lea  and  Perrin  have  a  perfect  right  to  dhoose  between  the  support 
of  the  profession,  and  the  patrons  of  globulism;  but  we  opine,  that  they  will  find  it 
difficult  to  retain  both^-En.  L." 

This  correspondence  sng^sts  the  inquiry — to  what  extent  does  the  sale  of 
globules  impbcate  the  vendor  in  the  system  of  homoeopathy  ? — ^in  other  words, 
what  ought  a  Chemist  to  do  if  required  to  procure  and  furnish  them? 

The  force  of  the  question  will  be  best  seen,  if  we  state  more  in  detail  the 
facts  of  the  case  above  alluded  to,  which  we  are  enabled  to  do  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Lea. 

Messrs.  Lea  and  Perrin  have  an  establishment  at  Mailvem,  which  is  a  place 

of  resort  for  invalids,  many  of  whom  are  of  the  higher  classes  of  societv.    They 

.  iiave  a  large  share  of  the  regular  Dispensing  busuaess,  but  occasionally  receive 

prescriptions  of  a  honuBopawic  character,  and  sometimes  others,  which,  from 

.  the  smallness  of  the  dose,  may  be  classed  as  intermediate.    These  three  varieties 

of  prescriptions,  sometimes  emanating  from  the  same  source,  and  brought  by 
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the  same  patient,  place  Messrs.  Lea  and  Perrin  in  this  position,  that  they  mmit 
either  take  them  as  they  come,  or  close  aecounts  with  i&eir  customers,  who 
would,  in  that  case,  be  driven  to  a  homoeopathic  Chemist.  Now  what  o^ght 
a  Chemist  to  do  in  such  a  case  ?  Suppose  he  receiyed  -a  prescription  for  a 
bread-pill,  ordered  hj  a  regular  medical  practitioner,  for  a  nervous  patient,  w^ 
required  no  medicine,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  without  taldngeeme,  woiddihe 
Chemist  be  justified  in  refusing  to  prepare  it,  because  it  is  not  sanetianed  bj  the 
Tharmacopoeia  ?  And  suppose  that,  in  a  similar  case,  iihe  doctor  orders  a  sugar* 
jilum,  instead  of  a  bread-pill,  is  the  Chemist  to  refuse  to  prepare  the  prescrip* 
llaon  ?  Among  the  visitors  at  Malvern,  there  maj  be  some  who  are  overfed,  or 
overdrus^ed,  and  hypochondriacal,  who  require  nothing  but  Malvern  azr  and 
water  with  suitable  diet,  for  their  bodies,  and  a  bread-piU,  or  a  suffar-plum,  for 
their  minds.  The  Chemist  is  not  supposed  to  know  #te  history  of  eacm  case,  or 
the  reasons  why  a  black  draught  is  ordered  to-day  and  a  sugar-plum  to-morrow. 
It  is  the  doty  of  the  Chemist  to  prepare  the  prescriptions  of  tne  medical  prae* 
titioner,  who  is  the  responsible  party  if  he  indn^lge  in  flights  of  fancy  occasion* 
ally.  It  is  he  who  inserts  the  min  end  oi  the  wedge,  hy  so  blending  the  two 
kinds  of  practice,  that  neither  the  -Chemist  nor  the  patient  can  percehre  tihe 
line  of  separation. 

The  dispenser  is  m  a  difierent  position  from  the  prescriber.  The  medicsl 
man  is  free  to  prescribe  what  he  may  think  proper.  The  Chemist  is  bound  to 
dispense  faithfully  what  is  prescribed.  If  he  suspect  an  error  from  the  excess 
of  the  dose,  it  is  his  duty  to  make  inquiry  to  preserve  the  patient  from  injury, 
l}ut  when  no  harm  can  arise  from  the  prescription,  wlien  he  knows  not  whedier 
sdiie  remedy  is  for  the  body  or  for  the  mind,  he  lias  no  ahematiye  but  to  ob^ 
what  he  finds  distinctly  written.  By  so  dohig  he  does  not  make  himself  respon* 
^le  for  the  practice,  and  is  -not  expected  to  volunteer  an  opinion  on  -the 
merits  of  everything  he  sells.  If  simjrfy  called  upon  to  dispense  a  prescription 
he  dispenses  it,  sending  out  for  vn^  ingredient  whidi  he  may  happen  not  to 
have  in  stock.  Almost  every  Chenust  sells  quack  medicines,  such  as  DafT/s 
Elixir,  Hunt's  Pills,  James's  Powder,  Black  Drop,  &c.  &c.  The  law  sanctions 
them,  the  public  wtU  have  them,  medical  men  sometimes  order  them,  the  Chemist 
is  obliged  to  sell  iirem.  But  he  is  not  responsible  for  their  offsets,  nor  is  he 
g£  necessity  a  quack  because  he  sells  what  his  customers  are  determined  to 
liave.  He  may  be  an  enemy  to  quackery  or  to  homceopathy ;  he  may  caotioa 
4bhe  public  agaiBflt  secret  medicines,  or  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  sugar-plums, 
and  throw  the  responsibilitT  on  the  purchaser.  To  expect  the  general  liody  of 
Chembts  to  do  more  would  be  ioUj ;  to  single  out  one  for  public  animadyer* 
sion  is  injustice.  It  may  be  policy  in  some,  from  the  particular  nature  of  their 
business,  to  take  high  ground,  and  restrict  themselves  to  that  which  is  by  the 
profession  considered  strictly  (Mi;hodox ;  but  others  are  not  so  circumstanced, 
and  tlus  is  a  case  in  which  each  individual  must  judge  for  hknself. 

The  Editor  of  the  Xancet  should  fly  at  higher  game,  and  instead  of  attacking 
those  who  are  only  recqgnized  as  traaesmen,  and  act  under  professional  instmc* 
tions,  he  should  leved  his  shafts  at  the  medical  men  who  pander  to  a  poptdar 
df>lTi«i»p,  It  would  be  quite  safe  to  allow  homceopathy  and  regular  practice  to 
find  their  level  by  leaving  each  system  singly  to  show  the  extent  of  its  j)ower8. 
The  truth  will  ultimately  prevail ;  but  the  real  offenders  are  the  hjrbnd  prac- 
titioners whose  mixed  practice  may  be  compared  to  a  sham  donkey  in  a  panto- 
mime, which  has  legs  before  and  le^  behind  to  deceive  the  children,  wmle  the 
legs  of  the  man  who  carries  the  annual  are  concealed  behind  the  trappings. 
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DR.  HENDERSON'S  FIRST  CASE  OF  GLOBULES. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgli,  Dr, 
Simpson  related  a  circumstance  showing  the  emcacj  of  globules.  Some  eight 
or  ten  years  age,  an  old  schoolmate  of  Dr.  Simpson  sent  him  a  present  of  a  case 
of  homoeopathic  globules,  and  a  very  beautiful  painted  box  it  was.  During 
the  time  it  was  in  his  possession,  his  son,  then  a  child,  occasionally  used  it  as  a 
plaything,  and  it  was  nis  amusement  to  uncork  the  bottles,  empty  the  contents 
into  a  heap,  and  then  refill  the  bottles.  By  this  means  a  complete  mixture  of 
the  sugar-plums  was  effected.  One  day,  in  Dr.  Simpson's  absence,  a  medical 
friend  called,  and  seeing  the  box,  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Many  weeks 
afterwards  the  new  proprietor  of  the  box  met  Dr.  Simpson,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  produced  some  wonderful  effects  and  cures  with  the  medicines 
the  box  had  contained,  and  that  he  had  conunenced  homoeopathic  practice. 
Dr.  Simpson,  thinking  it  a  good  joke,  did  not  reveal  the  secret.  The  convert 
continued  his  practice,  and  became  a  confirmed  globulist.  Within  the  last  few 
months  the  subject  was  renewed,  and  Dr.  Henderson  (the  hero  of  the  tale)  ob 
hearing  of  the  juvenile  trick  to  which  the  globules  had  been  subjected,  called 
upon  Dr.  Simpson,  to  prove,  that  it  was  that  particular  box  of  medicines 
wnich  had  wrought  his  conversion  to  homoeopathy,  as  he  had  another  box  at 
the  time.  At  ail  events,  he  had  used  both,  and  had  not  found  out  any  dif- 
ference. 

,  In  further  elucidation  of  the  powerful  nature  of  homoeopathic  doses.  Dr. 
Simpson  remarked,  that  if  Adam  had  lived  to  the  present  time,  and  if  he  had, 
irom  the  day  of  his  birth,  swallowed  a  billionth  of  a  grain  of  sulphur  every  second 
of  his  life,  he  must  continue  to  swallow,  at  the  same  rate,  for  24,000  years  yet  to 
come,  before  he  had  swallowed  a  grain  of  a  drug,  of  which  his  descendants  take 
many  grains  at  a  dose,  with  little  or  no  effect. 


CASUALTIES  ATTENDING  THE  SALE  OF  CATTLE  MEDICINES. 

The  verdict  in  the  case  of  Huggins  versus  Froom,  involves  a  principle  which 
is  applicable  to  the  sale  of  cattle  medicines  generally.  The  precedent  is  liable 
to  be  construed,  we  might  say  perverted,  to  the  injury  of  the  Chemist,  whenever 
mischief  arises  from  the  injudicious  use  of  powerful  remedies  sold  by  him,  and 
applied  by  others.  The  composition  sold  by  Mr.  Froom  is  intended  to  destroy 
animal  life.    The  farmers  who  purchase  it  know  that  it  is  a  strong  poison. 


right  for  ah  agent  of  this  nature  to  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  farming 
is  a  question  which  we  are  not  now  discussing.  The  question  before  us  is, 
whether  the  Chemist  who  sells  it  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequences of  its  application? 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  composition  may  be  applied  not 
only  without  injury,  but  with  positive  benefit.  There  is  also  evidence  of  injury 
having  resulted  from  its  use  in  some  instances.  When  opposite  results  are 
produced  by  the  same  remedy  under  different  circumstances  and  in  the  hands 
of  different  persons,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  mode  of  application  has  not 
in  all  cases  been  the  same.  Who  then  is  to  blame  when  an  accident  occurs— the 
man  who  sells  the  composition,  or  the  man  who  applies  it.^ 

If  it  had  been  warranted  free  from  risk  by  the  vendor,  the  question  woidd 
have  been  easilv  answered.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  Its  dangerous 
properties  were  known  and  represented,  and  precautions  given  accordingly.  It 
nasbeen  argued  that  this  is  an  implied  warranty  subject  to  the  observance  of 
the  precautions.    Even  if  this  were  griinted,  how  is  positive  and  impartial 
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evidence  to  be  obtained?  The  parties  wHo  applj  the  composition  are  the 
farmers  and  their  men.  They  are  the  only  witnesses  as  to  the  mode  of  applica- 
tion, and  if  they  have  performed  their  work  clumsily  they  are  not  likely  to 
condemn  themselves.  They  may  even  be  unconscious  of  any  deviation  from  the 
instructions.  In  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  catching,  dipping,  washing,  and 
wiping  500  or  1000  sheep,  they  may  unintentionally  neglect  some  precautions, 
and  state  that  the  work  has  been  prop^erly  done,  believing  that  to  be  the  case. 
If  any  slight  deviations  be  proved,  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  these  are  of 
anjr  importance  or  not,  and  in  the  late  trial  the  witnesses  were  at  issue  on  this 
pomt.  Some  of  the  farmers  who  were  witnesses  had  met  with  similar  accidents 
themselves,  and  their  sympathies  went  entirely  with  the  plaintiff.  It  was  in- 
deed insinuated  at  the  trial,  that  they  had  united  and  shared  the  expenses,  beins 
all  interested  in  the  result.  The  defendant  had  no  means  of  rebutting  such 
testimony  except  by  cross  examination,  as  neither  he  nor  any  witness  on  his 
side  was  present  at  the  dipping. 

Yet  the  verdict  was  given  against  the  defendant,  and  he  was  made  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  others  over  whom  he  had  no  control,  on  the  ex-'parte  evidence  of 
those  who  performed  the  said  acts. 

Leaving  the  case  of  Huggins  versus  Froom  without  further  comment,  we  have 
to  consider  the  probable  influence  of  this  precedent  on  future  cases  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  chief  incentive  to  caution  in  the  use  of  hazardous  remedies,  is  the 
consciousness  of  responsibility — the  desire  to  escape  the  loss  which  would  result 
from  negligence.  This  motive  is  considerably  weakened  when  the  party  knows 
that  the  loss,  if  any,  will  fall  upon  another.  Without  any  dishonest  intention, 
the  sheep-dipper  will  be  tempted  to  rely  too  much  on  the  person  from  whom  he 
has  obtamed  tiie  composition,  and  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  part  which 
he  performs  himself. 

The  precedent  being  laid  down  that  the  Chemist  is  responsible,  and  this 
principle  applying  equally  to  cattle  medicines  in  general  the  use  of  which  is 
attended  with  risk,  actions  may  be  brought  whenever  any  accident  occurs,  and 
the  defendant,  for  want  of  evidence,  which  he  has  no  means  of  obtaining,  may, 
in  many  instances,  be  the  sufferer,  when  in  fact  he  is  not  at  all  in  fault.  To 
meet  this  contingency,  we  suggest  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  selling  sheep- 
dipping  composition  or  other  compounds  of  a  similar  nature,  that  they  ought  to 
protect  themselves  by  an  explicit  declaration,  stating  to  what  extent  they  are 
willing  to  be  held  responsible,  placing  the  purchaser  in  possession  of  the  best 
information  they  can  afford  as  to  the  precautions  to  be  adopted,  and  leaving  him 
to  use  his  discretion  at  his  own  risk. 

There  is  a  prudential  expedient,  which  is  highly  desirable,  if  practicable,  we 
allude  to  the  introduction  of  an  application  capable  of  effecting  the  desired 
object  without  the  risk  which  attends  the  use  of  arsenical  compounds.  We 
strongly  suspect  that  a  mixture  of  potash,  soft  soap,  and  sulphur,  without  the 
arsenic,  would  be  attended  with  a  good  result.  Such  a  compound  is  fatal 
to  the  itch  insect  and  some  other  vermin.  Whether  it  would  be  as  efficacious 
as  the  arsenical  composition  or  not  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experience* 
So  strong  is  the  prejudice  of  the  farmers  in  favour  of  arsenic,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  persuade  them  to  depart  from  their  regular  habit;  but  after  the 
numerous  accidents  which  have  occurred  it  would  be  wise  to  make  the  effort. 
Arsenic  was  at  one  lime  believed  to  be  the  only  effectual  preventative  against 
the  smut  in  wheat.  Sulphate  of  copper  has  been  found  to  answer  quite  as  well, 
although  many  farmers  are  still  wedded  to  arsenic. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE    PHARMACEFTICAL    SOCIETY. 


PHARIilACEUTICAL  MEETnTGL 

MS.  THOMAS  HEBBING,  PBEStDSlTr,  TS  THE  CHAIB. 

Th»  miniitea  of  tiie  previous  Meeting  haviag  beea  read,,  the  following 
DON^ATDONS  TO  THE  LIMIABT  MBD  MUSfiUM 
were  annoimced : — 

The  Medko-Chirurgicat  TransaxUongf  voL  xxxiv.,  fSrom  the  MedRco-Chirnrgtcal' 
Society. 

Beasley's  Pocket  Formulary,  from  the  Author. 

From  Dr.  Hartiuft—Specimens  of  waiia,  said  to  Ise  us«f  as  a  dye  by  tiie  €hiae8e; 
the  fruit  of  Gozdenia.  floricDEi;  sdiebti;.  and  a.  sabstanoe  fiooBd  misrad  with, 
hyraceum. 

Eeom  Mr.  John  Ward,  Bamelton,,  Irehind*— Specimens  of  kdp,  of  alkali  salt,  of 
murkU;e  and  sulphate  of  potash,  and  of  iodine,  illustrating  the  numufacture  of  these 
prodncta  from  sea-weed  on  the  Irish  ooast,.  at  Bamelton,,  where  a  very  extensiye 
manufactory  has  heen  established. 

Erom  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury. — A  specimen  of  hark  importtd  from  Calicutta,^  and 
sold  in  London  as  Cassia  vera.  This  bark  differs  from  the  ordinary  cassia  of 
commerce,  and  appears  to  be  of  inferior  q,uBlity. 

Ther  fi)]iawing'  papers  wexe  read  :•— 
ON  MISHMEE'BITTER,  OR  COPTIS  TEETA,  OF  WALLTGR, 

B7  JONATHAN  PBBBIBA,  MD.,  E.B.&, 

PhysiciaD  to  the  London  Hospital 

Ahono  tiift  numerous  and  interesting  drugs  exhibited  in  the  IndiBidq)art^ 
m^it  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  was.  a^  soot  marked  "  Mishmee.  BUier^^'  or 
*'  Midame  Teeta,"  the  produce  of  &  ranuucuiaceoua  plants  oaJled,  by  my  friend 
Dr.  Wallich*,  Copiis  Teetcu  I  haTe  also'  recently  received  the  same  root  in  a. 
collection  of  the  Materia  MecUca  made  in  Scinde  by  Dr.  Stock,  who  says  thai 
the  root  is  called  ''  Mahmira,'!*  and  is  used  in  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Ha 
adds  also  that,  according  to  Tir,  Boyle^  it  is  the  Ranuncnlm  Ficaricu 

Dr.  Royle  informs  me  that  Dr.  Stock's  reference  was  made  to  the  List  of 
Articles  of  MaUriaMedica  obtained  in  ike  Bazaars- of  the  Westtm  and- Northern 
Provinces  of  Indioy  published  in,  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  m 
1682.  This  list  waa  copied  from.  Dr.  Royle's  catalogne^  but  not. published  tilJ» 
after  he  had  left  India,  and  the  reason  why  the  name  dT  Bmnnculus  Fica^ia  was 
amended  to  one  kind  of  Mahmirari,  wa»,  that  Hie  descrqation.  of  thia  drug  iu' 
Feraian  works  om  Materia  Medica,  is  a  tranriatioa  of  the  article  on  CheUdonium 
ndnus  (XfXiMvtov  fiucpdw)  of  Dioscorides,  and  as  Ihatis  supposed  to  be  Beamnf' 
cttkis  Ficaria,  this  name  wus  put  with  » query  as  a  subject  for  fbrther  iuTeati- 
gation.  Dr.  Eoyle  adds^  he  never  supposed  that  European,  phsnts  are  the 
sources  of  Orient'  drugs,  but  he  believes  that,  in  numerous  inatanees,  Europeans 
d:ants  have  been  substituted  for  drugs  which  were  well' known,  ia  ancient  ttm^,. 
Ikut  of  which  the  real  sources  were  unknown.  I  find  in  the  Catalogue  of  his 
collection  of  Indian  drugs,  contained  in  the  Officicdf  D&criptive  cmd  JUustratedi 
Catalogtie  of  the  Great  Exhibition^  part  iv.,  p.  895,  three  sorts  of  "  Mahmiran*' 
mentioned,  to  only  one  of  which  (namely,  that  from  Cashmere)  he  has 
doubtingly  added  "  Ranunculus  Ficaria  f* 

•  Notes  on  the  Drugs  called  Miskme  Teeta  and  Ptteh»  Pat,  by  N.  Wallich,  M.D.  In  the 
Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  CahtOtaj  vol.  yiii.,  part  1,  page  85. 
Calcutta,  1836. 
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ON  COFTSE8  TUTCA*. 

Someof  the.later  Gi^eek  -vrntei^wcre  acquainted  with  the  root  called  Mahmirtu 
Thus  '£tMbi»Mgm%tA  f  says^.  that  Mafupas'iA  a  sort  of  a  radicle  of  a  herb,  having, 
a9  it  were,  thick-knots;-  Aotuariu8t.ai80  mentions:  mamera  m  one  of  the  con*' 
stituents  of  the  **  Antidotum  Esdrae.*^  Ssvteral  of  the  Arabian  writers  likewise:- 
notice  Mfthmira»  12hus- Avioenaa.§  speaka  of  "  MsmtremyV  oc  '' ifomtran,''  and. 
'  says  that  the  root  is  abstergent,  and  cleansing ;  and  declares  it  to  be  useftd  foB 
clearing  awa^  albugO'Of>the  eje,  and  improvinffthe  eye*»B;ht,  for  which  pucfiose, 
he  statesj  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  form  of  aoouyriam.  £haze8  ||.also^  mmtionsi 
^  Mamiran"  Ibn  Boitar  %  says  that.  ^*  Mdmiran^^  is  a  smalL  kind  of  yellowf 
root,  which  is  also  oftUed  ^  Uraki.^^  He  also  states**,,  on  tlie  auttioritr  of  Elg^aki, 
that  Afiimiran>ifr  biought  fromGhinai  aad.that  its  pvoperties  are  like  Ciu^nma.. 
Although  it  has  been  usually  assumed  that  the  root  here  referred  to  by  thai 
Gce^v  and  Arabian  writers  was  the  produce  of  Chdidonium  majus;  yet  it 
appeacs'to  me  to  be  not  improbable  that  Coptis  Teeta  was  in-  reality  the  parent  > 
plant ;.  and  Mahmira.  and. the  Mishmee  Bitter  may  be,  therefore,  identioaL  sub*" 
stancesi  For,. in  tiie  Jirst  place,  we  hav-e  the  identity  of  the  Arabic  and  Greek 
names,  with,  the  name  by  which  it  is  at  present  known  in  Seinde,  Ssoondly^. 
according  to  IbmBaitar,  ^^Mamiran'^  came  from  China.  2^*r<%,'the  ancient* 
«'  Mamiran  '*  was  a  yellow  root.  FouriMy^  both  roots  were  emjdoyed-  in  diseaaeft.' 
o£  the  eye. 

It  is  probable,. however,  that  the  word  ^*  Mamiran  "'  o»  **  Mahmira**  is  used  in; 

the  East  generiaidly,.and  that  the  Coptis  Teeta-  is  one  out  of  several  species  of  it. 

The  root  of  Coptis  Teeta  has  been  long  known  in  Europe  under  another 

name,,  and  some  of  the  latest  European  writers  on  Fharmaeology  appear  to  be 

quite  unacquainted  with  its  real  origin. 

When  Professor  Guibourt  was  in  London  some  montha  since,  I  showed  him  a 
sample  of  the  root,  which  he  immediately  recognised  as  the  one  he  had  described 
and  figuredf  f  under  the  name  of  racine  de  chynleti  oudemangotuae,  and  which  he' 
had  ascribed  to  an  apooynaceous  plant. 

The  same  root  has  been  descnbedlbothby  Bergiusft  ^^^  ^'  A.  Murray  §J; 
under  the  name  of  Chynten, 

Ainslie  ||||  also  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  "  Sou-lvne^  or  Chyn-len  (Chinese)," 
and  says  that  it  is  a  bitter  root  whic^  is  brought  to  sale  from  China  to  India, 
and  he  refers  to  a  notioe  of  it  givenby  Virey  ^%, 

The  first  accurate  notice  of  this  root  is  that  ^iven  by  Dr.  Wallich,  in  the 
paper  before  referred  to,  and  whose  account"  I  subjoin  : — 

"  Mishme  Teeta  is  the  name  by  which  the  drug  is  designated  among  the 
Mishmees  and  Lamas,  in  the  mountainous  regions  bordering,  upon  Upper  Assam. 
The  Chinese  call  it  Honglane,  Among  thes^  three  nati<ms  it  is  in  great  estima- 
tion, and  in  universal  use  as  a  powerful  tonic  and  stomachic.  Quantities  are 
sent  down  to  Assam  in  neat  little  baskets,  with  open  meshes,  made  of  narrow- 
slips  of  rataa,  or  some  such  material,  and  measuring  three  to  four  inches  in. 
length  by  two  and  a  half  in  breadth  and  one  and  a  half  in  width.  Each  basket* 
contains  about  an  ounce  of  small  pieces  of  the  root,  from  one  to  three  inches- 
long;  they  are  neiurly  c^indric,  uneven,  scabrous^  more  or  less  curved,  of  a 
greyish  brown  colour,  and  varying  in  thickness  from  the  siie  of  a  crow-quill  to 

t  Translation  bv  Dr,  Adams  (Sydenham  Society)  vol.  iii.,  p.  289.  Dr.  Greenfaill  (TVanstetion 
of  Rhazes's  Treatise  on  tke  StnaU  Pox  and  Meadea,  p.  196,  1848;  Sydenham  Swaety)  says, 
perhaps^  Paulas  ^giaeta  is  the  earliest  Greek  writer  wlio  oseathe  word* 

1  IniBllias's  Latin  verBion,  p.  256.    1546. 

I  OanoBis^  lib.  ii.,  traet.  ii.,  cap  487.,  p.  345.    Lat.  ed.  1564i 

f[  Dr.  GreenhiU's  Translation.    Sydenliam  Society's  ed.,  p.  195.    1848. 

%  Sontheimer's. German  version,  fid.  ii.,.S.  487.    1840. 

**  Ibid,  5.  188. 

ft  ffUtoire  NatureUe  des  Drogues  SimpleSf  tome  2me,  p.  526.    4me  4A,  1849. 

Xt  Materia  Medico,  t.  ii.  p.  967. 

§1  ApparatM  Medicaminum,  vol.  vi.  p.  153.    1792. 

fljl  Materia  Indica,  voL  ii.,  p.  400.    1826. 

%\  Bulletin  de  Pharmacies  t.  v.,  p.  895.    1813. 
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296  A  REMARKABLE  SPECIMEN  OF  DECOMPOSED  CHLOROFORM. 

double  that  diameter.  The  root  is  perfectljr  dry  and  brittle ;  occasionally  a  few 
fibrillie  are  issuing  from  one  end ;  the  inside  is  hard,  somewhat  cellular,  the 
outside  of  a  dingy  yellow  colour.  The  taste  is  intensely  and  purely  bitter,  very 
lasting,  and  with  only  a  very  slisht  aroma.  On  mastication,  the  root  tinges  the 
saliva  yellow;  its  interior  is  bright  yellow  or  gold-*coloured.  It  possesses  no  smell 
whatever." 

Subsequently  he  obtained  some  fresh  roots,  with  leaves,  and  incomplete 
specimens  of  the  inflorescence.  From  these  materials  he  drew  up  a  botanical 
description  of  the  plant,  from  which  I  extract  the  following  specific  characters : — 
^'  CopHs  Teeta,  foliis  trisectis,  segmentis  petiolatis,  lobato-pinnatifidis,  lobis 
incisis  acutissime  setaceo-serratis ;  scapo  paucifloro  bracteis  foliaceis  linearis 
tripartitis." 

The  root,  as  shown  by  the  East  India  Company  at  the  Great  Exhibition, 
corresponded  entirely  with  Dr.  Wallich^s  description ;  and  was  contained  in  the 
same  little  baskets  in  which  he  describes  it  as  being  sent  down  from  Assam. 

No  ohemical  examination  has  yet  been  made  of  this  root.  Mr.  Twining,* 
who  subjected  it  to  a  few  experiments,  says  that,  "  Judging  from  the  taste,  it 
does  not  possess  much  astringency;  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  finding 
that  neither  the  tincture  nor  the  infusion  is  much  affected  by  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron.  280  grains  of  the  root,  when  coarsely  powdered,  and  mace- 
rated in  proof  spirit  for  five  davs,  were  found  to  have  lost  180  grains.  The 
residue  of  the  above  tincture,  when  dried,  amounting  to  300  grains,  was  mace-^ 
rated  for  30  hours  in  distilled  water,  and  only  26  grains  n/ere  found  soluble  in 
water ;  as  the  residuum,  when  dried,  weighed  174  grains.'*  The  root  appears 
to  abound  in  a  yellow  bitter  principle,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  this  root  are  those  of  a  bitter  tonic.  It  aids  in 
the  restoration  of  the  appetite  and  the  promotion  of  the  digestive  powers  in 
patients  recovering  from  acute  maladies. 

It  may  be  given  in  powder,  infusion,  tincture,  and  extract.  The  dose  of  the 
powder  is  from  five  to  ten  grains  thrice  daily. 


ON  A 
REMARKABLE  SPECIMEN  OF  DECOMPOSED  CHLOROFORM. 

fiT  JONATHAN  PEBEIRA,  M.D.,  F.B.S., 

Physician  to  the  LondDn  Hospital. 

In  July  of  the  present  year  I  received  from  Mr.  Grattan,  Apothecary,  of 
Belfast,  a  specimen  of  chloroform,  accompanied  with  a  note,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract: — 

*'  Some  weeks  prior  to  October  25,  1851, 1  received  from  my  friend  Dr.  M*Killen  a 
small  bottle  of  chloroform  which  he  had  had  of  me  two  or  three  months  previously, 
and  which  he  stated  was  subject  to  very  singular  changes  of  colour,  despite  the 
stopper  never  having  been  removed. 

At  the  time  he  banded  it  to  me  the  fluid  exhibited  a  delicate  pink  tint,  as  though 
coloured  with  cochineal,  and  was  put  aside  in  a  glass  case  in  my  shop,  of  which  I 
kept  the  key  myself.  The  case  was  exposed  to  the  diffused  light  of  a  large  shop 
window,  but  not  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Conceiving  that  the  chloroform  had  by  some  unobserved  means  or  other  become 
accidentally  coloured,  I  took  very  little  interest  in  the  matter,  and  was  not  surprized 
to  find  it  fade  gradually,  and  in  a  short  time  become  perfectly  colourless — and  I 
made  a  note  to  that  effect  upon  the  25th  of  October,  concluding  that  there  must 
have  been  some  error  of  observation  on  the  part  of  Dr.  M*Killen. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  however,  it  again  began  to  change,  and  the  inclosed 
notes  were  made  from  time  to  time,  as  I  happened  to  have  opportunity  of  noticing  it. 

I  tried  it  under  different  conditions  of  light  and  temperature,  without  their 
exerting  apparent  influence  upon  it,  and  being  unable  to  form  the  slightest  conjecture 

*  In  a  note  appended*  to  Dr.  WalHch^s  paper. 
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as  to  the  cause  or  nature  of  the  molecular  disturbance  which  produces  these  chro^ 
matic  changes,  have  taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding  it  to  you,  shoidd  you  consider  it 
worthy  of  attention. 

It  is  at  present  colourless,  and  the  stopper  fast  in  ;  and  I  would  only  suggest  that, 
before  removing  the  stopper,  it  might  be  well  to  observe  for  yourself  whether  changes 
similar  to  those  I  have  noticed  may  not  occur  again. 

1850. 
Oct.  25,  Perfectly  colourless 
Nov.  16.  Faint  pink 


18.  Fading. 

25.  Faint  pink,  as  on  the  16th 

26.  Dirty-looking   neutral    tint, 

without  any  pink 
Dec.  17.  Pink  again 

21.  Ditto,  and  deeper 

27.  Perfectly    colourless,    after 

having     passed     through 
various  shades  of  pink. 
1851. 
Jan.  10.  Again  pink 

11.  Faint  neutral  tint 

Feb.  19.  Perfectly     colourless.       On 
shaking  the  vial,  observed 
.  a  deposit  on  its  sides,  like 
small  crystals,  but  cannot 
say  that  they  were  not  there 
before, 
21.  Pink  and  deeper  than  ever. 
Mar.  10.  Deep  pink 

12.  Faint  ditto 

13.  Colourless 


1851. 
Mar.  28.  Colourless 
May.  16.  Ditto.     No  change  having 
occurred  between  the  13th 
March  and  16th  May,  con- 
cluded too  hastily  that  the 
property   of  changing  its 
colour,     upon,     whatever 
cause  dependent,  had  been 
lost,  for  on 
17.  It     again    became    funtly 

pinked 
1 9.  Deeper  pink 
22.' Fading 
24.  Fading 
31.  Colourless 
June  13.  Again  pink 

16.  Ditto 

17.  Colourless 

July    2.  Ditto,  up  to  present  date, 
when  it  agaxa  became  pink 
3.  Deeper 
5.  Still  very  deep 
7.  Fading 
13.  Perfectly  colourless 


The  foregoing  changes  of  colour  were  not  influenced  by  any  change  of  temperature 
between  27®  and  86°  Fahr.,  nor  by  exposure  to,  nor  seclusion  from  light.  The  stopper 
being  fast,  atmospheric  pressure  cannot  have  been  connected  therewith.  Whether 
it  may  have  been  influenced  by  electrical  changes,  am  not  prepared  to  say." 

The  specimen  of  chloroform  sent  me  by  Mr.  Grattan  was,  in  July,  quite 
colourless,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  bottle  a  few  minute  crystals  were  observed. 
The  stopper  of  the  bottle  was,  however,  so  firmly  fixed  in,  that  I  could  not  re- 
move it,  and  I,  therefore,  placed  the  bottle  on  the  mantel-shelf  in  my  library 
exposed  to  diflused  light,  for  the  purpose  of  obserying  the  changes  which  its 
contents  would  undergo. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  it  began  to  acquire  a  pinkish  or  amethystine 
tint,  as  described  by  Mr.  Grattan.  This  slightly  augmented  in  intensity  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  became  somewhat  paler.  But  for  several  weeks,  during 
which  it  remained  in  the  same  situation,  it  never  became  colourless,  though  the 
intensity  of  the  colour  was  frequently  changing. 

The  colour  of  the  liquid  was  precisely  that  of  a  weak  solution  of  permanga- 
nate of  potash. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  placed  the  bottle  in  a  dark  cupboard,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  about  three  weeks  found  that  the  liquid  had  become  quite  colourless.  As  the 
stopper  was  still  immoveable,  I  was  obliged  to  cut  off  the  neck  of  the  bottle  to 
get  at  the  contents.  I  then  found  that  the  chloroform  had  undergone  decompo- 
sition, and  had  acquired  a  powerful  and  irritating  odour,  somewhat  allied  to, 
but  distinct  from,  that  of  hypochlorous  acid.  The  vapour  yielded  white  fumes 
when  a  rod  moistened  with  solution  of  ammonia  was  brought  in  contact  with  it, 
blue  litmus  paper  was  reddened  but  not  bleached  by  it.  A  few  drops  of  the 
liquid  were  placed  6n  a  watch-glass  and  volatilised  by  a  spirit-lamp ;  they  left 
scarcely  any  appreciable  residue. 

The  crystals  which  lined  the  bottle  were  then  examined.  They  were  few  in 
number  and  not  larger  than  pins^  points.    They  were  white,  and  when  examined 
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by  themfcroBcope;  were- found  to  Ire-sik-Aded*  pyramidb^  like  l&e  eiTCtidrof  siil««> 
pWe  of  potash.  Some  of  them  were  heated  to  dull  redness- in  a  test-tttbe  with- 
out undergoing  any  appreciable  change.  When  heated  on  the  point  of  a  moist' 
ened  thread  in  ihe  outer  cone  of  the  flame  of  a  candle,  they  communicated  a 
violet- white  tinge  to  the  flame,  characteristic  of  a  potash-salt.  They  reacdl^ 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  did  not  yield  any  precipitate  on  the  addi- 
tion of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  showing  that  the  salt  was  not  a  en^ 
ghate.  The  solution  was  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  baryta,  but  no  precipitate  was  observed,  titrate  of  silver 
produced  in  the  aqueooe  solution  of  the  crystals  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in 
ammoaia,  but  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Whether  theae  crystals  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the.ohange  of  colour 
ifiiaeh  liiis  sample  of  ddoroform  underwent,  I  am  unable  to  determine-;  but  I 
Atspeet^  not.  I  am^  anxious,  however,  to  draw  the  aitlentBan^of  others  to  the 
subject  in  the  hope  liiat  larger  specimens  of  ikie'  salt  may^  be  obtained  for 
examination.  For  at  present  the  circumstmiceB  undfer  which  chloroform  fre- 
quently undergoes  decomposition  are  very  obscure.  Except  in  tihis  instance,  I 
have  never  met  with,  nor  neard  of,  any  sample  of  chloroform  which  underwent 
these  remarkable  changes  of  colour. 

The  chloroform  was  tou^farred  into  another  bottle,  on  the  sides  of  which 
a  few  minute  crystals  are  now  formed.  But  since  the  removal  of  the  stopper 
the  pink  colour  has  not  re-appeared. 

I  have  written  to  Mxl  (irattan  to  obtain^  if  passible,  furtiier  information 
nespectisg  this  speoimen  of  chloroform.  But  he  tells  me  he  has  not  any  more  of 
tle-samp^,  and  has  >no>  means  of  ascertaining  by  whom  it  was  nmde,  as  about  the 
time  it  was  purchased  of  him- he  had  in  his  shop  pwrcda  from  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin,,  as  w«ll  as  a  small  quantity  prepared  in  Belfhst,  and  he*  is 
quite  unprepared  to  sayfrom  which  of  them  it  was  taken. 

I  suspect  that  the  pink  colour  of  the  chloroform  must  have  been  due  to  the 
presfflioe  of  mangauese.  If  so,  was  liik  metal  desived  fronkthe  chloride  of  lime 
used  m  the  momifactaro'-  oB  diloBofovm?  Mr.  Squire  infimns'-metHat  he  has! 
occasionally  found*  the  solution  of  eUorinated'Soda  to  become  of  a  pinkish  hue 
after  being  prepared  a  few  days  (not  immediately),  and' that  he  has  attributed' it* 
tK  some  manganese  oarined  o^vsr  with,  the  chlorine  gas,  as  he  does  not  remember 
lutve  obaarved.  this  change  when  t^e  gas  has  been  passed  thxough  water  before, 
enteriuj^.  the:  sdution  of  carbonate  of  s<^a4 

J£  this  suspicion,  should  prove  well  founded^  it  is-  obvious  that  the  purity  of 
iine  chloride  of  lime  employed  in  the  preparation  of  chloroform  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  manufacturer. 

Po«^AT^/«-^ubsequently  to  the  reading^f  this  paper  before  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  I  have  received  from  Mr.  William  HuiJdsson,  jun.,  a  specimen. 
<x£  pink  chloroform,  whksh,  he  informs  me,  owes  its  remarkable  colour  to  the 
presence  of  manganese,  derived  from  peroxide  of  manganese  employed  in  the 
purification  of  chloroform,  as  recommended. by  Dr.  Gregory  (see  PAarmac6i^caZ' 
Jaanml,  vel.  ix.,  p*.58G)* 

Mr.  W.  Huskisson,  jun.,  tells  me,  that  he  has  observed  in  his  specimen* 
flsither'the  alternations  of  colour  nor  the  oi^stals  met  with  in  the^iecimen 
sent  me  by  Mr«  (^ttan. 

Thff  CfiAiiiM^iERf  stated^  that  he  had  never,  in  the  vtHrious  specimens-  of  chloro*- 
forra,  of  which  his  firm,  had  always  a  lai^  quantity  in  stock,  observed  the  pinfe. 
colour  described  byDr;  Fereira,  nor  had  he  ever  seen  any  crystals  deposited  in 
^e' bottle^  but  he  would)  have  a  more  minute  examination  made  with  the  view 
€Kf  aseertaining  whether  such  existed.  When  the  chloroform  was  first  dtawni 
over;  and  beforeit  was  purified^  it  frequently  possessed  more  or  less  of  a  buownj 
colour,  but  this  was  quite  distinct  from  the  character  deaeribed.  in  the  papec 
wliieh' had' justi  been  read. 

]Mk.£K  Hlakbctme;  obseriFed^  that  the  user  of  manganese  had  been,  suggested  in 
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liepBoeesff  iBr  puri^ng  eiil^TOfiNrKi,  and'  it9pa:esenee  mt^it  in  iHaka'  Troy  ba^ 
accounted  Ajf: 

Mr.  Bk.»KE8-'1ii0agfatr  itdfemnl^^  that  tfas  decimpofled' dilarofbem  flhoulctbe 
examined  for  fcrmic?  aehi.  iUtfaough  ooii«tantly  mlsjeet  to  deconipoBteioii,.  no^ 
sKtfis^ketnrT'  essplanadoa  of  the- natlure  of  tbe -  eheiigs  had;  jet  beest  arordbd. 

QBT  THE  PKEFARATRDW  OP  fSTRUT'  OW  P0FPEEB.. 

BT  MK.  STOCK£ir; 

Th£  author,  in  this  coxnmunicataoB,.  diseoted.  attention  to  a  process  fbr  the. 
prepwatieii  £»r  the  s>jitip  of  poppiesy.  ovigiaallf  sue^ested  by  Mr,  Thones 
Southall,  and}  pablifihed' ia  the  seeood  Telume  of  the  ^rnasmoceuticaL  Journal- 
He  states : — The  principal  feature  in  tha  process  consists  in  the  use  of  cold 
water,,  instead  of  boiling,  to  extract  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  poppies. 

Mr.  SeuthaJPs process  is  eondiicted'as  follows:— The  capsules,  ftom  whiek 
the  seeds  have  been  separated,  are  weighed,  and'  then  driied,  by  which  they  Iobb^ 
from  ten.  to  fifteen  per  eent.  They  are  then  bruised  and  passed  through  a  sieve 
of  thiea^e^hths  incbmesh.  They  are  next,  macerated  in  a  mash-tub,  several 
portions  ofcold  water  being  added  and  stirred  with  them,  to  ensure  the  whole, 
being  uniformly  moistened.  About  an  hour  aflerwards,  the  infusion  is  d)rawn 
off"  from  the  botitom  of  the  vessel,  more  water  being  poured  on  the  surfkce ; 
after  which  the  infusion  fs  allowed  to  run  off"  during  the  day.  The  quantity  of 
water  used  is  about  the  same  aa  that  which  is  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
The  infusion:  i&  aTaperaiad,  tm  it  is^  drawn  o^  to  naasly  liie  consistence  requisite 
foo  makiag^^e  Byrn^f  and  allowed  to  atand  during  the  night.  The  clear.  por>>> 
tion  is  poured  on  the  following  morning,  the  remainder  strained  through  aei 
calico  bag,  and  the  sugar  is  dissolved  iir  tiie-elear  liquor,  with  as  much  heat  as 
is  requisite  for  tha  parposB.- 

I.  nave  ventured  to  deviate  from  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Southall  in  some 
poihtB.. 

1st.  As  M^ardff  the  time  specified  fbr*  tfie  poppies  to  maca*ate  prior  to  the 
mfusion  being  drawn  off*.  Ke  occupies  ff  period  of  about  thirteen  hour^—one 
hour  fbr  maceration,  and  twelve  hours,  or  a  day,  for  tiie  required  quantity  to' 
run  off;  I  have  extended  the  time  occupied  for  mfatcaratton,  fbom  one  to 
twelve  hours,  and  anoliier  twelve  hours  for  the  infVision  to  run  off. 

2dly.  As  regards  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  used,  and  tfce  period  at  which 
1*e  sugar  is  added  to  Ae  concentrated  infiiaion.  I  find  that  about  two^thirdfr 
of  the  quantity  of  water  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  sufficient  to  ensure- 
the  exhaustion  of  the.  pM^pias  iit  operating  ss  I  have  described.  In  converting 
the  infusion  into  syrupy.  ifaiMil^  sugar*  before  the  concentration  has^been  com- 
pleted, and  ih&L  evf^mante  tha  solution  until  it  indicates  a  density  of  92°  by  the 
saccharomatec.  The  advanti^  of  thisr  mode  of  operating  arises  from  the  &ct 
that  a  quantity  of  scum  is  thrown  off  during  the  evaporationr  with  the  sugar, 
whidl  would  not  otherwise  be  saparated,  and  the  syrup  is  rendered  brighter  in 
conaacnzanca.  Syrup  of  poppicff  thus  prepared  is  not  only  better  in  appearance* 
thamt&it  mada  according  to  tha;  instructions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  it  ia  not 
so^Kable  to  unisam  fermentation. 

Ik  conclusion  £  may  e^ta,.  tfiat  the  fbregoing  experiments  have  been  made 
with  Messrs.  Coffey  and  Smithes  steam  apparatus,  which,  fbr  operations  on  the 
small  scsale,  has  been  found  to  be  economical,  and  to  answer  exceedingly  w«ll. 

The  CHaoBMAir  was  siad  to>  find  Pharmaoentioal  ffubjects^  sudi  as  this^  of  a 
praaticai  nature,  Issrought  belbie  tha  MRtftBg^  awl  had;  no*  dvubt  it  would  be  tiia 
means  of  canvayiug  infonnatiKNiv  no^only  to  the  Mieanberaof  tha  Society,,  but 
s^  to^tha  ffEitiiors  of  Pharmacopoiiia,  winch  would  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
ouv  prooasBesi  With  regard  to  tha  observatioiui  of  Ms;  Staeken^  he-  confessed, 
that  he  did  not  agree  with  him  on  all  points.  He  thought  the  uesuiting  s^rup. 
was  better  w^e»  the  poppy  eapsules  were  boiled,  and  not  pnmoualy  bruised, 
tJUttiwiien.'  they  ware  Seated  as  httd  been^  dMombed:,  mOkx  odd  wHtoD.     Thef 
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boiling  -water  extracts  more  of  the  true  characteristic  flayour  of  the  poppy,  and 
if  the  syrup  be  made  of  sufficient  density  it  will  not  undergo  fermentation. 

Mr.  Deane  had,  for  the  last  twelve  years,  adopted  a  process  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  syrup  of  poppies,  almost  identical  with  tnat  described  by  Mr.  Stocken, 
and  had  always  obtained  a  good  result.  He  found  that  cold  water  extracted 
the  whole  of  the  active  matter  of  the  poppy,  and  that  the  product  was  less  liable 
to  undergo  fermentation  than  when  the  capsules  were  boiled.  In  his  process  he 
was  accustomed  to  evaporate  the  infusion  in  a  vacuum  pan.  He  might  further 
observe,  that  he  had  found  the  addition  of  a  little  spirit,  as  directed  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, promote  the  preservation  of  syrups. 

The  Chairman  said,  his  experience  was  not  favourable  to  the  use  of  spirit  in 
the  preparation  of  syrups.     He  thought  they  kept  better  without  it. 

A  communication  on  the  subject  of  Arabian  and  Ctpbtan  Aloes,  by  Dr. 
X.  Landebeb,  was  read,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  much  of  the  Aloes  em- 
ployed in  the  East  is  produced  in  Arabia,  where  various  species  of  Ahe  grow 
m  considerable  abundance.  The  drug  is  rudely  manufactured  by  the  Arabs 
from  the  expressed  juice,  and  is  then  carried  to  the  bazaars  of  Alexandria, 
Cairo,  Smyrna,  &c* 

The  aloes  produced  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  though  excellent  in  quality,  is 
stated  not  to  be  prepared  in  sufficient  quantity  to  admit  of  its  being  exported. 


Mr.  Bentlet  directed  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  to  a  leaf  and  flower  of  the 
Victoria  Regia,  and  a  rice  plant,  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  in  the 
Regent's  Park. 

——————  « 

CORK-STOPPERS  WITH  WOODEN  TOPS. 

Db.  Pbbeiba  drew  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  to  the  very  convenient  compound  stoppers  in  use  in  Germany  and  other 
places.  His  attention  had  been  especially  drawn  to  them,  partly  in  consequence 
of  having  recently  received  several  pharmaceutical  substances  from  Germany, 
contained  in  bottles,  closed  by  these  stoppers ;  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
haying  observed  that  many  of  the  vegetable  and  other  substances,  sent  from 
British  Guiana  to  the  great  Exhibition  (most  of  which  have  been  presented  to 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society)  were  preserved  in  bottles,  closed  by  this  kind  of 
stopper. 

These  stoppers  consist  of  an  accurately 
turned  cork,  or  bujig,  surmounted  by  a  flat 
wooden  disk,  or  top,  glued  to  it.  This  top  is 
either  round  (as  in  fig.  B),  or  polygonal  (as  in 
fig.  A) ;  and  may  be  either  coloured,  or  covered 
by  paper.  It  projects  beyond  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cork,  and  serves  as  a  handle.  Its 
upper  surface  being  flat,  is  useful  for  inscribing 
eitner  the  name  of  the  article  contained  in  the 
bottle ;  or,  when  the  bottle  is  used  in  dis- 
pensing, the  directions  for  the  use  of  the 
medicine.  A.  The  polygonal  compound  stop]^. 

B.  A  round  compound  stopper  closing  a  glass  jar. 

Thesie  stoppers  are  very  convenient  for  closing  bottles  and  jars  used  in 
museums,  for  preserving  dry  objects  of  natural  history ;  as  fruits,  seeds,  roots, 
leaves,  &c.  They  are  much  lighter  than  glass  stoppers,  and  are  not  liable  to  set 
fixed,  as  they  may  be  removed  with  the  greatest  facility.  Moreover,  botues 
closed  by  them,  may  be  placed  sideways  in  a  drawer,  without  incurring  the 
danger  of  the  stoppers  fallmg  out. 

To  the  Pharmaceutist,  mey  cannot  but  be  useful  and  convenient,  for  the 
preservation  of  powders  and  other  dry  substances ;  as  well  also  for  dispensing. 
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Small  bottles,  closed  with  these  stoppers,  may  be  employed  as  substitutes  for 
pill-boxes. 

The  specimens  shown  by  Dr.  Pereira  to  the  Society  had  been  received  by  him 
from  Messrs.  Siemers  and  Co.,  of  Hamburg,  who  sold  the  bungs,  or  simple 
stoppers,  and  the  tops  separately ;  as  well  as  in  the  united  state,  forming  the 
compound  stopper.  By  purchasing  the  bungs  and  tops  separately,  a  savmg  is 
said  to  be  effected  in  the  duty. 

They  are  sold  by  the  hundred.  Compound  stoppers  with  coloured  tops  cost 
from  54  to  496  schillings  (=:from  about  4s,  ix>  £i  16&  2d.  British  money)  per 
100.  Compound  stoppers  with  tops  covered  by  coloured  paper  cost  from  75  to 
595  schillings  (=  from  about  5s,  6^d  to  £2  Zs,  4d.  British  money)  per  100. 
The  sizes  of  the  stoppers  here  referred  to  vary  according  to  price,  from  half-an- 
inch  to  about  three-and-a-half  inches  in  diameter. 

A  Mebibbb  stated  that  compound  stoppers,  similar  to  those  described  by  Dr. 
Pereira,  were  extensively  manufactured  by  Mr.  Gilbertson,  of  Ludgate  Hill, 
London. 
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BIRMINGaAM  FRASMM5EiUTS£AL  tBfSTITUTION. 

The  Fourth  AmxiTeraarj  was  held  at  the  PihiiosfigphioaJl  Inobitutioix,  Ganxion 
Street,  on  fFriday  eveoiii^,  Decemlber  I2th. 

The  Members  and  their  friends  began  to  assemble  at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 
They  spent  the  first  hour  in  taking  tea  and  £o£&£,  and  in  inspecting  the  various 
obJQcts  of  scientific  interest,  that  were  collected /or  their  entertainment.  There 
were  some  fine  specimens  of  drufg,  chemicals,  and  minerds,  exhibited  in  the 
room  where  the  Meeting  -was  held ;  >thepe  was  ako  an  excellent  microscope, 
with  which  several  of  the  starches,  HWt  with  in  commerce,  were  shewn ;  and  the 
Meeting  had  access  to  the  Geological  Museum^  belonging  to  the  Philosophical 
Institution. 

The  chair  having  been  taken  by  the  Prfisident,  Mr.  Jos.  X/cay,  he  opened  Hie 
business  of  the  evening  with  a  few  appropriate  observations,  e^^pressiiig  his  ^gra- 
tification at  meeting  so  large  an  assembly  on  tlus  thePourth.Annivesswy^ 
the  Society.  He  tlien  called  upon  Mr^  WUoox,  -one  of  the  fiecretaiaes,  :to  neafl 
the  Report  of  the  Committee.  • 

The  JHeport  stated,  thatllhe  Meetings  held  during  last  winter,  had  shews  an 
improvement  over  former  years,  in  pbint  both  of  interest  and  attendance-;  tt  like- 
wise stated,  that  many  valuable  works  had  been  added  to  the  Library.  But,  in 
some  respects,  the  Committee  weire  unable  to  .present  so  satisfactory  a  Beport  as 
they  could  have  wished. 

A  course  of  Lectures  on  Materia  Medica,  had  been  delivered  by  Professor 
Knowles,  which  it  was  hopefl,  ^from  the  -praoticid  'nature  of  the  subject,  would 
have  obtained  a  laige  class, .  and  that  tbe  fees  woo^  have  been  nearly  sufficient 
to  cover  the  expenses ;  but  the  number  of  Students  who  entered  was  so  small, 
that  there  remained  a  large  deficiency  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  Lecture  Fund. 
There  had  been  a  sliglit  Mling  ofi'in  the.  amount  ofiidbscripttfiBS ;  but  still,  the 
accounts  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of  rather  move  than  £lSi» 

Mr.  BiBD  proposed,  *'  Tliat  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  be  received  and 
adopted. ''  He  expressed  his  Te^t  that  the  Institution  had  not  been  more 
generally  supported.  It  was  a  little  Institution,  but  he  felt  it  to  be  of  great 
importance ;  it  ofiered  to  the  young  men  facilities  for  study  and  improvement, 
which  he  should  have  been  gladttoifaAtre  availed  jiiiDjelf  of  when  he  was  learning 
his  business,;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  existed  then.  The  Library,  he  considered, 
a  very  good  eollection  of  modem  works  on  Chemistry  and  Phannacy. 

Although -^e  Society  had  some  discouragements  to  contend  with,  there  were 
those  connected  with  it  who  were  determined  it  should  not  die.  He  called 
upon  every  Member  to  come  forward,  and  aid  in  carirying  it  on  wi&  ^irit  and 
energy.  The  -Committee  were,  individually,  willing  and  anxious  to  do  all  they 
could,  and  would  feel  eneouraged,  as  well  as  assisted,  by  the  oo-operation  of 
others.  •  • 

Mr.  W.  SoirrHAiX,  seconded  the  reception  and  adoption  of  the  Beport. 
With  Tfispect  to  the  Lectures  and  Meetings,  he  w»s  very  desirous  that  they  iftiould 
be  kept  up  with  spirit,  and  hoped  a  better  attendance  would  indicate  their  in- 
creasuig  interest.    Mr.  Southaix  considered  tJie  Library  particulady  worthy  of 
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attention,  be  believed  it  bad  already  been  serviceable,  altbougb  tbe  number  of 
volumes  it  contained  was  very  limited.  He  suggested  that  as  much  of  tbe  funds 
as  could  be  spared  should  be  applied  to  its  increase.  In  conclusion,  he  referred 
to  tiie  Act  of  Parliament,  which  was  in  contemplation,  for  compelling  Chemists  and 
Druggists  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  business.  He  urged  the  young  men  jto 
improve  their  education  whilst  they  had  the  opportunitv  of  doing  it,  voluntarily, 
as  the  uppearance  would  then  be  much  better  than  if  the^  waited  for  oom- 
puklon.  He  looked  fo^ard  to  the  «time*  and  that  not  far  distant,  when  Phajy 
laaceutical  Chemists  will  be  much  .better  inforzoed, than  they  ace  at  present. 

The  resolution  was  cacried  unaaiiaously. 

Mr.  Cati:ex.l  proposed,  .and  Mr.  Obaules  P.  F^aslmsb  seconded  the  fdllowii^ 
gentlemen  as  Members  of  tbe  Committee  for  jbhe  ensuing  year,  .in  place  of  the 
flix^ho  retire  by  rotationi^Mr.  W.  Somhall,Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  W.  Soutbill, 
jun.,  Mr.  J.  Homeasile)  Mr.  Adeock,  find  Mr.  IT.  Scoixt.  I3ie  motion  was  isar- 
ified  unanimouedy. 

Mr.  John  Sumner  moved  "That  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  C.E.. Palmer  lie  the 
c^uditons  of  AcGounts  for  the  ensuing  year.*' 

Mr.iIo«NCA«BiaB,  on aeoonding  the  motion,  atated.that Ihe^mall amountof the 
balance  ^in  band,  whioh  bad  already  been  xemarked  upon,  did  :not  indicate  that 
.the  Greneeal  J^^und  of  the  Institution  was  in  ,a  much  worse  position  than  last 
(ysear.  The  chief  deficiency  had  occurred  in  the  fees  to  the  Lectures  on  Matena 
Mediea,  in  eonsequence  of  which  a  lar^e  draught  iiad  been  made  upon  the 
'Lecture  Fund,  which  having  been  established  for  a.  apedal  oly ect,  was  not  ap- 
fdkabie  to  the  geaeral  purposes  of  the  Institution. 

The  moticoL  hemng  been  -put  and  carried,  .J.  B.  ^I!ayes,  Esg.,  McK.C.S« 
laoved  the  next  resolution. 

iBegQlved-^^^  That  the  Birmingbam  Pharmaceutical  Institution  is  well  wor&j 
the  support  of  Chemists  and  Druggist^,  seeing  that  it  must  have  a  direct  iten- 
^ency  to  iosprove  the  knorwledge  of  their  Assistants  and  Apprentices,  and 
'.tibereby  to  eouible  ikem  to -render  their  employers  more  efficient  services.** 

Mr.  Hates  aaid  that  verbally  the  xesoludon  he  had  xead  would  receive  the 
Aoquiescenee  of  all  present.;  but  to  render  it  effectual  something  more  than 
a  mere  verbal  ;«3sent  was  required.;  the  Members  ln(£ivldually  must  assist  in 
the  business  of  the  Institution.  He  then  alluded  to  .the  opportunities  possessed 
by  Ohemists  and  Druggists  for  cultivating  .the  several  branches  of  science,  which 
•ttse  constantly  involved  in»thair  avocations.  Many  had  been  dbtingulshed  for 
(high  fioientifie  attainments,  and  as  a  body  th^  would  ia  future  liave  to  occupy 
A  very  dtffereitt  position  to  that  which  they  now  occupy.  He  understood  me 
obieot  of  this  Institution  to  be -to  educate  the  D^ciung  Chemists  and  Djniggists. 

JKb*.  HjlTes  then  entered  ii^on  tke  canaxderation  of  the  manner  in  which 
leducation  was -to  be  effected,  and  in  tbe  xsourse  of  his  remarks  offered  some 
Ttduable  suggestions.  Ibe  practice  of  Phaitmacy  must  be  learnt  at  home,  in  the 
;8hop  and  tbe  laboratory,  ite  theory  would  be  learnt  irom  lectures.  Lectuies 
should  not  be  of  a  desultory  charactor,  that  is  to  sarf,  ihey  should  not  at  one 
tmeeting  be  on rthis  subject,  and  at  the  next  i^ona  subject  entirely  disoonneoted. 
Eaxk  subject  should  be  completed  before  another  is  taken  up. 

The  operation  of  this  €looiety. should  be  si^gesilve  and  directive ;  it  fibould 
ipomt  out  to  young  ;men  <^he  ^course  of  study  it  would  be  most  advantageous  for 
them  to  pursue.  As  it  was  not  intended  to  pay  lecturers,  Mr.  Hayes  advised 
cthat  a  portion  of  the  l^nds  should  be  apnlied  for  -the  purchase  of  apparatus 
which  might  be  at  the  service  of  any  Member  of  tdie  Society  on  application,  or 
^hich  <wimld  be  usef^  for  illustratii]^  lectures.  To  tbe  young  men  be  said 
if  they  would  attain  the  position  their  seniors  now  occupy,  it  was  necessary 
they  should  make  good  use  of  the  opportunities  offered  to  them. 

T.  W.  Williams,  Esq.yM.R.C>S>,  said  the  jesolution  which  had  been  moved 
by  Mr.  Hayes  was  something  more  than  a  mere  form  of  words ;  it  implied  that 
all  who  approved  of  it  would  do  something  to  promote  the  objects  of  this 
Society.    Amongst  Chemists  and  Druggists  there  were  three  classes  :— 
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iBt.  The  seniors,  who  were  advanced  in  life,  and  had  been  a  long  time  en* 
ffaged  in  business : — These  had  been  found  the  most  active  supporters  of  the 
Institution. 

2ndl7.  Young  men  who  were  just  commencing  business  on  their  own 
account. 

3rdly.  Apprentices. 

Now,  what  part  should  each  of  these  classes  take  ?  ^  The  seniors  had  been 
found  the  most  active,  but  it  could  not  properly  be  expected  that  thev  should 
undertake  laborious  offices ;  thej  would  contribute  to  the  funds ;  but,  the 
workine  of  the  Institution  must  devolve  upon  the  second  class ;  and  the  third 
class  wul  be  the  students,  of  whom  the  most  industrious  will  be  likely  after- 
wards to  take  the  lead  in  their  business. 

It  is  the  duty  of  masters  to  instruct  their  apprentices,  and  to  afford  them 
every  facility  for  pursuing  their  studies.  Any  master  who  is  negligent  of,  or 
unqualified  for,  the  duty  of  educating  his  Apprentice,  is  guilty  of  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences. 

To  learn  the  busmess  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  is  a  very  different  matter  to 
learning  that  of  a  draper  or  grocer.  A  young  man  may  become  fully  qualified 
for  either  of  the  latter  without  seeing^  any  book  but  the  day-book  and  ledger » but 
he  cannot  qualify  himself  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  without  extensive  reading. 
New  discoveries  are  continually  being  made,  and  new  medicines  brought  out; 
and  whom  should  we  expect  to  be  soonest  acquainted  with  them  ?  Medical 
men  cannot  always  be  acquainted  with  them ;  often  they  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity even  of  seeing  new  medicines ;  they  naturally  look  to  the  Chemist  and 
Druggist,  whose  especial  province  it  is  to  be  fuUy  informed  upon  all  such 
matters.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  too,  that  he  should  be  qualified  to 
pronounce,  whether  the  articles  supplied  to  him,  and  which  he  dbpenses  to  the 
public,  ai^  really  what  they  are  represented  to  be. 

Mr.  Williams  considered  it  of  much  greater  importance  to  train  up  good 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  than  to  train  up  philosophical  Chemists.  The 
Birmingham  Pharmaceutical  Institution  is  but  a  young  Society ;  and,  there- 
fore, must  not  despair,  if  it  finds  some  difficulties  to  contend  with.  Mr. 
Williams  instanced  the  experience  of  some  other  societies  to  encourage  the 
Members  to  persevere  in  the  undertaking  they  have  commenced. 

Dr.  Nelson  cordially  supported  the  Institution  in  all  its  objects  and  views. 
At  the  last  Anniversary  Mr.  Bell  had  addressed  them,  and  urged  the  advantage 
of  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  unite  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  into  a 
general  society  for  controling  education,  and  examining  those  who  enter 
their  profession.  Dr.  Nelson  fuUv  approved  of  this  proceeding.  There  were 
cases  of  slight  indisposition  in  which  people  could  not  be  induced  to  apply 
to  a  medical  man,  and  if  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  were  prevented  m>m 
administering  medicines  in  such  instances,  it  would  only  give  rise  to  another 
class  who  would  exercise  that  right  It  was  important,  however,  that  the 
Druggists  should  know  the  responsibility  they  incurred ;  for  this  reason  Dr. 
Nelson  desired  to  see  an  improvement  in  their  education,  for  the  man  who  had 
little  knowledge  would  undertake  cases  which  one  who  was  better  informed 
would  know  should  receive  the  attention  of  superior  skill. 

The  Meeting  expressed  its  unanimous  approval  of  the  resolution  in  the  usual 
manner. 

AfVer  the  conclusion  of  business  Mr.  Alfred  Bibd  exhibited  some  interesting 
experiments  with  a  powerful  Electro-Magnet. 

A  vote  of  Thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Bird  and  to  the  Chairman,  the 
Meeting  separated. 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  SULPHOCYANIDE    OF  AMMONIUM  AS  A 
TEST  FOR  SALTS  OF  IRON. 

(From  a  Correspondent), 

On  testing  some  nitric  acid  with  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  and  findinff 
that  the  liquid  acquired  a  blood-red  colour,  I  naturally  supposed  that  the  acid 
contained  some  salt  of  iron ;  to  confirm  this  supposition,  ammonia  was  added  in 
excess,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  transmitted,  but  no  trace  of  iron  or  other 
metal  could  be  detected,  the  liquid  remaining  perfectly  colourless.    As  it  is 

fenerally  stated  that  sulphocyanides  exceed  in  delicacy  all  other  tests  for  iron, 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  a  trace  of  iron  might  not  be  present  too  small  to 
be  discoverable  by  other  reagents.  This  question  was  at  last  satisfactorily  settled 
by  boiling  the  red  acid  mixture  until  the  red  colour  had  disappeared,  and  red 
fumes  ceased  to  be  evolyed,  and  when  cool,  adding  a  fresh  portion  of  sulpho- 
cyanide,  which  was  found  to  produce  no  colour  whatever.  It  thus  became 
evident  that  the  colour  did  not  arise  from  the  presence  of  iron,  but  apparently 
from  that  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (NO4)  which  was  therefore  evolved  in  a  separate 
vessel,  and  transmitted  through  a  solution  of  pure  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium. 
The  instant  the  gas  reached  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  the  rea  colour  was  produced. 
For  the  same  reason,  anything  capable  of  decomposing  nitric  acid  in  the  cold, 
and  abstracting  one  atom  of  oxygen,  such  as  sulphurous  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
produces  the  same  effect  when  added  to  a  colourless  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and 
sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  Since  nitrous  acid  (NO3)  evolved  by  the  action  of 
acetic  acid  on  nitrites,  is  generally  believed  to  undergo  decomposition  into 
nitric  oxide  (NO2)  and  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (NO4)  I  expected  to  find  the  red 
colour  produced  by  boiling  fused  nitrate  of  potash  with  acetic  acid,  and 
a  sulphocyanide;  but  although  red  fumes  were  visible  above  the  mixture, 
no  colour  was  produced  in  the  latter.  On  adding  nitric  acid  to  the  cold 
mixture  the  expected  result  was  immediately  prodi^ed.  From  this  it 
is  evident  that  in  the  first  case  nitrous  acid  (N  Oz)  was  evolved  unchanged, 
and  has  no  power  of  reddening  sulphocyanides;  but  in  the  latter,  mtric 
and  nitrous  acids  mutually  decompose  each  other,  peroxide  of  nitrogen 
being  the  result  (N  O5+N  08:^2  N  O4).  This  forms  a  ready  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing nitrites  from  nitrates.  If  NO4  be  transmitted  through  ammonia,  the 
contrary  effect  is  produced,  nitrite  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  being  formed,  so  that 
no  colour  appears  on  boiling  with  acetic  acid  and  sulphocyanide.  It  now  re- 
mains to  distinguish  between  the  colouration  caused  by  peroxide  of  nitrogen 
and  that  by  persalts  of  iron. 

One  method  by  boiling  the  mixture  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  most  easy  and  certain,  or  else  alcohol  may  be  added  to  the  cold 
solution,  which  removes  the  colour  arising  from  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  but  not 
that  from  persalts  of  iron ;  nitrate  of  urea  would  probably  produce  the  same 
effect. 

Although  these  reactions  must  have  been  observed  by  others,  I  can  find  no 
mention  of  them  in  any  Chemical,  work ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  been  surprised 
to  find  it  stated  ''  that  salts  of  iron  are  indicated  by  sulphocyanides  wim  the 
greatest  possible  precbion ;  the  red  colour  produced  being  highly  character- 
istic." 

Bristol. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  BENGAL  GOVERNMENT, 

ON  THE  SYSTEM  OF  CULTIVATING  THE  POPPY  AND  OF  PREPARING 

OPIUM  IN  THE  BENARES  OPIUM  AGENCY  ; 

With  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Department. 

BY  W.  C.  B.  EATWBIX,  M.D. 

(  Continued  from  page  27 1.) 

Thb  lands  selected  for  poppy  cultiTatk)]!  are  generally  sitaated  in  the  yicinity  of 
Tillages  where  the  facilities  for  manuring  and  irrigation  are  greatest.  In  such 
situations  and  when  the  soil  is  rich,  it  is  frequently  the  practice  with  the  cultivators 
to  take  a  crop  of  Indian  com,  maize,  or  yegetahles  off  the  ground  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  after  the  removal  of  this  in  September,  to  dress  and  manure  the  ground 
for  tiie  subsequent  poppy  sowings.  In  other  situations,  however,  and  when  Uie  soil 
18  not  rich,  the  poppy  crop  is  the  only  one  taken  off  the  grovnd  during  the  year,  and 
from  the  commencement  of  the  rains  in  June  or  July  until  October,  the  ground  is 
draised  and  cleaned  by  successive  ptoughings  and  weedings,  and  manured  to  the 
extent  which  the  means  of  the  cultivator  will  permit  In  the  final  preparation  of 
the  land  in  October  and  November,  the  soU,  aSiesr  being  wdl  loosened  and  turned  up 
by  the  plough,  is  crushed  and  broken  down  by  the  passage  of  a  heavy  log  of  wqo4 
over  its  surface,  and  it  is  in  this  state  ready  for  sowing. 

The  amount  of  produce  from  various  lands  differs  considerably.  Under  very 
favourable  circumstances  of  soil  and  season  as  much  as  12  or  even  13  seers  (26  lbs.)  of 
standard  opium  may  be  obtained  from  each  beegah  of  27,225  square  feet.  Under  less 
&.vourable  conditions  the  out-turn  may  not  exceed  three  or  four  seers,  but  the  usual 
amount  of  produce  varies  from  6  to  8  seers  per  beegah. 

The  chemical  examination,  of  different  soils  in  connection  with  their  opium  pro- 
ducing powers,  presents  a  field  for  very  profitable  and  interesting  enquiry;  nor  is- 
the  least  important  part  of  the  investigation  that  which  has  reference  to  the  vari- 
ations in  the  proportions  of  the  alkaloids  (espedalLy  the  morphia  and  narcotine) 
which  occur  in  opium  produced  in  various  k^calities.  That  atraospheiic  causes  exert 
a  certain  influence  in  determining  these  variations  is  probable :  that  Ihey  influence 
tine  amount  (^  produce  imd  cause  alterations  in  the  phfsical  appearance  of  the  drug 
are  facts  weU  known  to  every  cultivator.  Thus,  the  effect  of  dews  is  to  facilitate 
the  flow  of  the  juice  from  the  wounded  capsule,  rendering  it  abundant  in  quantity, 
but  causing  it  at  the  same  time  to  be  dark  and  liquid.  An  easterly  wind  (which  ia 
this  part  of  the  country  is  always  concomitant  with  a  damp  state  of  atmosphere) 
retards  the  flow  of  the  juice,  and  renders  it  dark  and  liquid.  A  moderate  westerly 
wind,  with  dew  at  night,  form  the  atmospheric  conditions  most  favourable  for  col- 
lections, both  as  regiurds  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  exudation.  If^  how- 
ever, the  westerly  wind  (which  is  an  extremely  dry  wind)  blow  violently,  the 
exudation  from  the  capsules  is  sparing.  Whilst  the  eflfects  of  the  meteorologiciil 
phenomena  in  producing  the  above  results  axe  weU  marked,  their  action  in. 
altering  the  relative  proportions  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  juice  of  the 
poppy  plant  is  more  obscure,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  soil  plays  a  most  important  part  in  this  respect  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  accomplished  chemist  who  has  ever  in  this  country  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  he  has  published  the  results  of  his  analysis  of  specimens  of 
opium  from  the  different  divisions  of  the  Behar  agency,  which  are  worthy  of  much 
attention.  In  the  opium  firom  eight  divisions  of  the  agency,  he  foiinfl  the  quantity  of 
morphia  to  range  from  1|  grains  to  3^  grains  per  cent,  and  the  amount  of  the 
narcotine  to  vary  from  J  grain  to  3§  grains  per  cent,  the  consistence  of  the  various 
specimens  being  between  75  and  79  per  cent.  In  the  ofnum  from  the  Hazareebaug^ 
^fistrict  (the  consistence  of  the  drug  being  77)  he  found  A^  per  cent,  of  morphia  and 
4  per  cent,  of  narcotine,  whilst  from  a  specimen  of  Patna  guden  opium  he  extracted 
no  less  than  lOj:  per  cent,  of  morphia  and  6  per  cent,  of  narcotine,  the  consistence  of 
the  drug  being  87.  With  respect  to  this  last  specimen.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  men- 
tions that  the  poppies  which  produced  it  were  irrigated  tluree  times  during  the  season, 
and  that  no  n[ianure  was  employed  upon  the  soil. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  interesting  results  were  not  coupled  with  an 
analysis  of  the  soils  from  which  the  specimens  were  produced,  for  to  chemical  varia- 
tions in  it  must  be  attributed  the  widely  different  results  recorded  above. 
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'  The  cKmate  in  which  the  Patna  garden  opnim  ims  prodaeed  (and  which  is  equal- 
in  narcotic  excellence  to  the  best  opinm  of  Turkey  or  Egypt)  was  preeiady  the  same 
as  that  in  which  the  comparatively  poor  Bjieciniens  of  the  eight  divisions  above 
alluded  to,  were  collected,  and  therefore  could  not  have  exerted  any  influence  in. 
producing  the  chemical  difiereaoes  which  the  drug  from  the  difii»ent  localities 
presented. 

The  poppy  cultivated  in  the  Benares  and  Behar  agencies  is  exdusivdy  the  whita. 
variety  (paparer  somnif^rum  album). 

In  situations  favsearable  to  its  growth,  it  vegetates  luxuriantly,  attaining 
usually  a  height  about  four  feet.  The  stem  is  branched,  and  is  terminated  by  from 
two  to  live  ovate-globose  capsules,  averaging  in  size  a  duck's  egg.  The  plant  takes 
about  three  months  and  a  half  in  reaching  maturity,  and  the  time  for  its  enltivotioii 
is  exclusively  the  cold  season,  extending  from  November  to  Masch. 

It  has  been  found  advantageous  to  change  the  seed  employed  in  the  different 
divisions  erery  two  or  three  years,  and  there  are  certain  districts  which  produce  ased 
of  generally  acknowledged  superiority,  and  fVom  which  the  supplies  are  therefoie 
drawn,  and  ^stribnted  to  the  cultivators  of  distant  agenciea. 

The  soil  having  been  prepared  in  the  manner  deseribed  abofve^  the  sowing  is 
efl^ted  by  throwing  the  seed  broad-cast  over  the  land,  and  this  takes  place  between 
the  Ist  and  15th  of  November. 

In  three  or  fomrdays  tibe  plough  is  again  passed  over  the  land  to  bury  the  seed ; 
mrit  the  soil  is  afterwards  again  levelled  by  means  of  the  log  of  wood  before  alluded 
te.  The  whole  suWace  is  then  divided  into  square  compartments,  the  sides  of  wkidk 
are  about  ten  feet  in  length,  and  are  raised  and  converted  into  little  chamielAfE>r  the 
purpose  of  irrigation.  The  number  of  times  the  plant  may  require  irrigation  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  upon  the  nature  of  the  season  ;  if  some  heavy  sl^wers  fall 
in  December,  January,  and  February,  two  irrigations  may  be  sufficient;  whereas^  if 
the  cold  season  pass  over  with  little  or  no  rain,  the  operation  may  be  required  to  be 
repeated  five  or  six  times. 

Ten  or  twelve  days  are  sufficient  for  the  germination  of  the  seed,  and  after  the 
little  plants  have  attained  a  height  of  two  or  three  indies,  they  are  csr^Uly  weeded 
and  thinned. 

In  its  progress  towards  maturity  the  poppy  plant  is  liable  to  ii^ury  in  wrioua- 
ways.  It  may  be  nipped  by  unusually  severe  frosts,  or  the  plant  may  become 
stunted  and  never  fairly  reach  maturity,  owing  to  the  first  sowings  fiuling  and 
subsequent  late  ones  being  required,  or  owing  to  unusual  heat  and  deficient  moisture. 
Portions  of  cultivation  sometimes  droop  aud  wither  from  causes  which  are  not 
obvious,  or  are  attacked  by  blight ;  and  finally,  considerable  injury  is  frequently  in* 
fiieted  upon  the  poppy  plimts  by  a  parasy  tical  species  of  broom  rape  (the  Orobanche 
Indtea)  which  attaching  itself  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  causes  them  to  wither. 

In  February  the  plant  is  generally  in  fall  fiower,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the 
month  and  just  before  the  time  for  the  Ml  of  the  petals,  these  latter  are  all  carefully 
stripped  off  and  collected.  They  are  then  farmed  into  drcular  cakes  from  ten  to 
ft)nrteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  -^  of  an  inch  in  thickness^ 

The  manner  in  which  these  leaf  cakes  are  formed  is  the  followmg:  A  circular 
shallow  earthen  vessel  is  heated  to  the  requisite  degree,  by  being  placed  inverted 
over  a  slow  fire.  A  few  petals  are  then  spread  upon  its  heated  convex  suifBtoe,  and 
as  soon  as  the  glutinous  juice  which  they  contain  is  seen  to  exude,  othem  are  added 
to  the  moist  tvrtatce  and  are  pressed  down  by  means  of  a  cloth. 

As  soon  as  these  latter  become  moist  in  turn,  they  receive  a  similar  addition  of 
petals,  and  in  this  manner  the  cake  is  extended  circularly  by  suoeessive  and  con* 
tinuous  additions,  until  it  has  reached  the  required  dimensions.  Instead  of  the 
earthen  vessd,  a  shallow  or  nearly  fiat  iron  cooking  utensil  is  sometimes  used. 

The  cakes  oC  petals  (known  in  the  department  imder  the  name  of  "leaves")  when 
diey  reach  tiie  sudder  factory  at  Ghazeepore,  are  carefully  sorted  and  separated  into 
three  classes  according  to  their  sise  and  colour. 

The  smaller  and  dark-coloured  "  leaves  "  are  used  in  forming  the  inner  portions  of 
the  shells  of  the  opium  cakes,  whilst  the  largest  and  least  discdonred  ooes  are  kept 
for  furnishing  their  outside  coverings. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  removal  of  1^  petals  the  capsules  hare  reached  their 
utmost  state  of  development  when  the  process  of  collection  commences,  which  ex- 
tends tram  about  the  20th  of  February  to  the  25th  of  March. 

The  mode  of  collecting  the  juice  is  the  following :^At  about  three  or  four  o'dock 
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in  the  afternoon  indiyiduals  repair  to  the  fields  and  scarify  the  poppy  capsules  with 
sluop  iron  instruments  called  nushturs. 

The  nnshtur*  consists  of  four  narrow  bars  of  iron,  each  of  which  is  about  six  inches 
in  length,  and  of  about  the  thickness  of  the  blade  .of  a  pen-knife.  At  one  extremity, 
each  bar  does  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  but  it  gradually  expands, 
until  it  has  acquired  the  breadth  of  about  one  inch  at  the  opposite  end,  where  it  is 
deeply  notched.  The  sides  of  the  notch  are  somewhat  cunrcd  and  ground  to  sharp 
edges,  and  the  external  angles  are  brought  to  sharp  points.  The  four  little  bars, 
being  placed  side  by  side,  are  bound  finnly  together  by  means  of  strong  cotton 
thread ;  and  the  points,  at  their  cutting  extremities,  are  kept  separated  from  each 
other,  to  the  extent  of  about  -^  of  an  inch  by  means  of  the  cotton  thread  which  is 
passed  between  each  pair  of  contiguous  blades.  Thus  prepared,  the  instrument 
presents  four  pair  of  curved,  pointed,  diverging  blades,  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to 
the  lancet  blades  of  a  cupping  scarificator. 

In  employing  the  nushtur,  only  one  set  of  points  is  brought  into  use  at  a  time, 
and  the  capsule  is  scarified  longitudinally  from  its  base  to  its  summit,  the  incisions 
generally  passing  more  or  less  along  one  of  the  longitudinal  eminences,  observable  on 
ibe  outside  of  the  capsule,  which  mark  the  attachment  of  the  internal  dissepiments. 
The  scarifications  thus  made  are  very  superficial,  and  do  no  more  than  traverse  the 
thin  pericarp  of  the  capsule. 

If  a  horizontal  section  be  made  of  the  capsule  of  a  vegetating  poppy  plant,  the 
milky  juice  will  after  a  few  seconds  be  perceived  to  exude  first  and  in  greatest 
quantity  from  those  portions  of  the  sarcocarp  which  correspond  to  the  bases  of  the 
dissepiments.  It  does  not  however  exude  only  froni  these  points,  but  ultimately 
from  the  entire  surface  of  the  cut  sarcocarp.  It  moreover  does  not  appear  in  dots  as 
if  poured  out  from  longitudinsd  vessels,  but  exudes  gradually  from  the  meshes  of  the 
cellular  tissue.  If  a  thin  segment  of  the  capsule  be  examined  imder  a  high  magni- 
fying power,  no  longitudinal  vessels  are  observable,  but  a  confused  mass  of  cellular 
tissue  is  observed  occupying  the  interspace  between  the  epicarp  and  endocarp,  and 
opposite  to  the  duplicatures  of  the  endocarp,  which  go  to  form  the  dissepiments,  the 
meshes  of  the  cellular  tissue  are  perceived  to  be  much  larger  than  in  other  situations, 
hence  the  free  exudation  of  juice  at  these  points.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  mode 
of  making  the  scarifications  as  actually  practised  is  the  most  effectual  that  could  be 
adopted.  Each  capsule  is  scarified  from  two  to  six  times,  according  to  its  dimen- 
sions; an  interval  of  either  two  or  three  days  being  allowed  after  each  operation. 

The  capsules  having  been  scarified  in  the  manner  above  described,  the  collection 
of  the  juice  is  made  at  an  early  hour  in  the  following  morning.  This  is  effected  by 
means  of  instruments  called  seetooahs,  which  are  made  of  sheet  iron,  and  resemble 
concave  trowels,  and  with  these  the  juice  is  scraped  from  the  surface  of  the  scarifica- 
tions, until  the  instruments  become  filled,  when  their  contents  are  emptied  into  an 
earthen  pot  which  the  collector  carries  by  his  side. 

After  the  plant  has  ceased  to  yield  any  more  juice,  its  utility  is  still  unexhausted. 
The  capsules  are  then  collected,  and  from  the  seeds  an  oil  is  extracted,  which  is  used 
by  the  natives  for  domestic  purposes,  both  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for  certain 
culinary  purposes.  Of  the  entire  seed  a  comfit  is  made,  resemblhig  in  appearance 
caraway  comfits.  Of  the  dry  cake  remaining  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil,  a  coarse 
description  of  imleavened  bread  is  sometimes  prepared  by  the  very  indigent,  or  it  is 
given  to  cattle,  or  used  medicinally  for  poultices. 

The  capsules,  deprived  of  their  seeds,  are  still  available  for  preparing  emollient 
and  anodyne  decoctions,  which  the  natives  use  both  internally  in  coughs,  and  ex- 
ternally as  fomentations.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  left  standing,  until  they  have 
become  perfectly  dry,  under  the  influence  of  the  hot  winds  of  AprU  and  May,  when 
they  are  removed,  and  crushed  and  broken  up  into  a  coarse  powder,  known,  in  the 
department,  under  the  name  of  ''poppy  trash,"  and  which  is  employed  in  packing 
the  opium  cakes.  When  fresh  collected,  the  juice  from  the  capsules  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  wet  granular  mass,  of  a  pinkish  colour,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  which  contains  it,  is  found  collected  a  dark  fluid,  resembling  infusion  of 
coffee,  to  which  the  name  of  pussewah  is  given.  The  recent  juice  reddens  strongly 
litmus  paper,  and  acts  rapidly  upon  metallic  iron,  covering  it  speedily  with  an  inky 
crust  of  meconate  of  iron.  The  juice,  when  brought  home  by  the  cultivator,  is 
placed  in  a  shallow  earthen  vessel,  which  is  tilted  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  the  pus- 
sewah  can  drain  off,  and  this  plan  is  persevered  in  so  long  as  any  thing  fluid  will 
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separate.  The  pussewah  obtained  by  this  means  is  set  aside  in  a  coyered  yessel,  and 
reoeiyes  no  further  attention  until  taken  for  weighment  to  the  GhazeepcMre  sudder 
factory. 

The  opium  now  requires  firequeht  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  cultiyator.  It  is 
daily  exposed  to  the  air,  though  neyer  to  the  sun,  and  is  regularly  turned  oyer  eyery 
£ew  days,  in  order  to  ensure  an  uniform  dryage  in  the  whole  mass  ;  and  this  process 
is  perseyered  in  for  the  space  of  three  weeks  or  a  month  ;  or,  in  fact,  until  such  time 
as  the  drug  may  have  reached  within  a  few  degrees  of  standard  consistence. 
Standard  opium,  according  to  the  Benares  regulations,  is  opium,  which,  on  being 
subjected  to  a  temperature  of  200°  Fah.  until  eyery  thing  yolatile  is  driven  off,  shall 
leaye  a  residue  of  70  per  cent.  This  is  the  consistence  at  which  the  agency  puts  up 
the  drug  for  the  market,  every  effort  being  made  to  adhere  to  it,  as  strictly  as  possible, 
and  this  is  likewise  the  standard  by  which  the  price  paid  to  4;he  cultivators  is  regu- 
lated. If  the  cultivator  deliyer  his  drug  of  standard  consistence,  he  receives  for  it 
the  regulated  price:  if  it  be  above  standard,  he  receives  a  pro  rata  increase  of  pay- 
ment; whereas,  if  it  be  below  standard,  he  is  subjected  to  a  corresponding  deduction 
in  price. 

The  opium  in  its  arrival  at  the  Ghazeepore  factory,  is  turned  out  of  the  confined 
earthen  pots  in  which  it  is  received,  and  is  weighed  in  wide  tin  vessels  called  tagars, 
care  being  taken  that  no  larger  quantity  than  10  seers  (20  lbs.)  is  ever  brought  to 
the  scale  at  a  time.  This  weighment  is  made  under  the  eye  of  the  gomashta  (or  of 
his  accredited  agent)  of  the  kotee  to  which  the  opium  belongs,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
neighbouring  or  "  home  "  kotees  the  cultivators  attend  in  person  with  their  produce. 

This  weighment  is  verified  by  an  European  officer  stationed  at  a  check-scale  in 
another  room,  and  the  tagar  with  its  contents  passes  on  at  once  to  a  table  at  which 
are  seated  the  opium  examiner,  or  an  experienced  sub-deputy  agent,  and  the  natiye 
opium  examiner,  called  the  purkhea. 

The  purkhea  now  plunges  his  hand  into  the  centre  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  drug, 
stirs  it  about,  and  grasps  it  in  various  directions  to  feel  for  impurities,  and  then 
withdraws  a  handful,  which  he  manipulates  between  his  fingers,  reyealing  its  colour, 
texture,  and  mode  of  fracture,  and  finally  ascertains  its  aroma. 

He  then  throws  upon  a  plate  a  small  portion  as  a  specimen,  and  estimates  its 
consistence.  This  estinipte  is  written  down  on  a  ticket  by  the  European  officer,  and 
it  is  sent  with  the  specimen  to  the  laboratory,  where  a  fixed  weight  of  drug  is  ac- 
curately weighed,  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  plate  placed  on  a  metallic  table  heated 
by  steam,  and  the  weight  of  the  residue  carefully  determined.  It  rarely  happens 
that  the  purkhea's  guess  differs  from  the  actual  assay  by  more  than  one  or  two 
grains,  and  it  serves  to  check  the  actual  assay  in  cases  of  evident  mistake  or  accident, 
which  occasionally  must  occur  when  a  multitude  of  delicate  operations  are  rapidly 
carried  on.  The  number  of  specimens  which  leave  the  examiner*s  table  daily, 
amounts  to  little  short  of  two  thousand.  In  the  examination  which  the  drug  under- 
goes at  this  stage,  the  quantity  of  pussewah  which  it  may  contain  is  made  the  subject 
of  special  remark ;  and  a  pussewah  fine  or  batta,  as  it  is  termed,  is  levied,  propor- 
tionate to  the  quantity  apparently  present  in  the  drusr.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that 
pussewah  injures  the  physical  qualities  of  opium,  causing  it  to  look  black  and  liquid, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  gives  to  the  drug  a  high  assay  when  tested  by  eyapo- 
ration. 

The  taciua  erudUus  possessed  by  the  purkhea  is  very  remarkable,  he  rarely  fails 
to  detect  even  small  quantities  of  the  grosser  and  more  tangible  impurities,  whilst  he 
is  no  less  delicately  alive  to  the  slightest  variations  in  colour  and  smell.  In  the  event 
pf  a  specimen  appearing  to  be  adulterated,  it  is  at  once  set  aside  to  be  carefully 
examined  by  the  opium  examiner,  who  makes  a  special  report  respecting  it  for  the 
information  of  the  agent,  who,  should  he  see  sufficient  grounds  for  doing  so,  confis- 
cates it,  when  the  whole  of  the  drug  is  destroyed,  and  the  cultivator  gets  nothing  for 
it.  Should  the  adulterations  be  less  e^^tensive,  and  the  drug  such  as  to  be  not 
altogether  useless,  it  is  taken  at  half  price,  or  is  subjected  to  such  smaller  penalty  as 
the  examining  officer  may  think  fit  to  infiict ;  and  it  is  employed  in  making  the 
lewah,  or  paste,  used  in  forming  the  shells  of  the  opium  cakes.  The  great  probability 
of  detection^  and  the  risk  of  confiscation,  act  as  very  efficient  checks  to  the  preva- 
lence of  adulteration,  and  the  quantity  of  opium  confiscated  yearly,  is  comparatively 
small.    The  nature  of  the  adulterations  practised  by  the  cultivators  is  very  yarious. 

The  grosser  impurities  usually  mixed  with  the  drug  to  increase  its  weight  are 
mud,  sand,  powdered  charcoal,  soot,  cow-dung,  pounded  poppy  petals,  and  pounded 
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seeds  ef  vatkras  descrtptiom.  Ail  of  these  sub^anoes  are  readily  discoveiBUe  in 
l»eaking  xxp  ^e  drug  in  cold  waiter,  remoTuts  the  soluble  and  lighter  portions  of  the 
diffused  mass  by  decantation,  and  carefully  examining  the  sediment.  By  this  means 
impurities  of  the  above  nature  nsoally  beoome  physically  apparent.  Flour  is  a  n^ry 
favourite  article  of  adoiteration,  but  is  readily  detected ;  opium  so  adulteraAed 
€peedily  becomes  souc,  it  breaks  with  a  peoniiar  tkmt,  ragged  fracture,  the  sharp 
edges  of  wfaidi  are  dull,  and  not  pink  and  tcansknent  as  th^  should  be ;  and,  on 
aqueezing  a  mass  of  the  drug  after  immereion  in  water,  ibe  starch  may  be  seea 
eozing  from  its  surface.  The  application  of  the  iodine  test,  however,  furnishes  con- 
clusive evidence  of  its  presence,  or  at  least  of  -that  of  some  amylaceous  compound. 
The  &rina  of  the  boiled  potatoe  is  not  imfrequently  made  use  of.;  ghee,  aad  goor 
(an  impure  treacle)  are  ateo  occasionally  used,  as  being  articles  at  the  oommaDd  of 
most  of  the  cultivators*  Their  presence  is  revealed  by  the  peculiar  odour  and  eon- 
sistenoe  which  they  impart  to  the  drug.  In  addition  to  the  ^x>ve,  a  variety  of  vege- 
table juices,  extracts,  pulps,  and  colouring  matters,  are  occasionally  fraudulently 
mixed  with  the  opium;  such  are  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  common  prickly  pear  (Cac- 
tus dilenii),  the  extracts  prepared  from  the  tobacco  plant  (Nicotiana  tabacum),  the 
Datura  stramonium,  and  the  Indian  hemp  (Cannabis  Indica),  &c.    The  gummy  ^ 

exu^tions  from  various  plants  are  frequently  used;  and  of  pulps,  the  UKJst  frequently 
employed,  are  tlK>se  of  the  tamarind,  and  of  the  bale  fruit  (aegle  marraelos).  To 
impart  colour  to  the  drug,  various  substances  are  emploj'ed,  as  catechu,  turmeric, 
the  pounded  flowers  of  the  mowha  tree^  (bassia  latifolia),  &c. 

In  the  case  of  so  complex  a  substance  as  opium,  it  is  useless  to  lods:  for  a  single 
test  which  shall  reveal  at  once,  with  chemical  precision,  the  purity  of  the  drug ; 
mori^iometry  would  be  the  most  accurate  test  to  put  in  force,  but  the  process  would 
be  too  tedious  and  expensive  to  be  of  practical  utility.  Moreover,  the  cdour,  aroma, 
and  texture  are  the  commercial  criterions  of  the  excellence  of  the  drug,  and  ofnuas^ 
rich  in  morphia,  but  deficient  in  the  above  qualities  from  careless  preparation,  would 
probably  be  regarded  with  suspicion  in  tlie  market^  despite  its  intrinsic  narcotic 
exorilenee;  and  for  this  reason,  whenever  the  drug  is  received  deficient  in  the  above 
sensible  qualities  (as  sometimes  arises  from  careless  treatment)  but  not  adulterated 
in  any  way,  it  is  subjected  to  a  certain  fine,  and  employed  only  in  making  lewah.  U 

The  colour  of  w^^prepared  opium  is  a  deep  dull  l»x)wn  when  viewed  in  mass,  which 
becomes  a  bright  chestnut  brown  when  a  small  portion  of  drug  is  spread  in  a  thin 
layer  upon  a  wfiite  sur£Eu:e.  It  adheres  to  the  Angers  and  draws  out  to  a  moderate 
extent,  breaking  with  a  rog;^  fracture ;  should  it,  however,  contain  nuich  pussewafa, 
its  ductility  is  much  increased,  and  it  is  more  glutinous. 

Its  smell  is  peculiar,  and  perfectly  eui  generis  it  is  not  un|deasant,  and  in  the 
recent  we^-prepared  drug  somewhat  fruity.  In  cold  water  it  breaks  down  readily 
into  curdy  flakes  of  the  colour  of  pease  soup,  which  graduaJly  subside,  leaving  the 
supernatant  liquid  of  a  deep  brownish-yellow  colour.  When  broken  under  water  by 
the  hand  the  drug  adheres  moderately  to  the  fingers  at  first,  but  is  socm  entundy 
difiused.  Should  it  contain  gum  fraudulently  mixed,  this  latter  adheres  pertinad- 
onsly  to  the  hands,  and  is  with  diflSculty  removed,  and  in  this  manner  I  have  ' 

frequently  detected  the  jiresence  of  a  substance  siniilar  to  birdlime,  probably  the 
tenacious  juice  of  the  banyan  tree  (Ficus  Indica).  If  to  a  |»ortion  of  the  cold  watery 
infusion  in  a  test-tube,  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  be  added,  a  dirty 
grey  precipitate  (meconate  of  lead)  falls,  so  copious  as  to  equal  nearly  in  bidk  the 
Amount  of  fluid  in  the  tube.  Ammonia  throws  down  a  very  simflar  and  ahnost 
equally  abundant  'precipitate,  composed  of  resin  and  the  alkaloids,  whidi,  ob  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  speedily  assumes  a  black  colour.  Tincture  of  iodine  throws  down  a, 
brick-red  precipitate,  and  tincture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  occasions  a  similar  preci- 
pitate of  somewhat  darker  colour.  These  tests  may  be  applied  in  a  ftw  seoonds, 
and  the  comparative  bulk  of  the  precipitates  thrown  down  may  enable  us  to  form  a 
rude  estimate  of  the  amount  of  opium  contained  in  a  given  specimen.  In  very 
largely  adulterated  specimens,  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  above  means  is  suffi- 
ciently marked.  A  solution  of  gelatine  for  the  detection  of  tannic  acid,  and  strong 
alcohol  for  the  precipitation  of  gum,  form  the  only  other  chemical  reagents  likely  to 
be  required. 

After  having  been  duly  weighed  into  store,  the  opium  receives  but  little  treatment 
in  the  factory.  It  is  kept  in  large  wooden  boxes,  cs^able  of  containing  about  14 
mds.  (10  cwt.)  each,  in  which  it  is  (if  below  the  manufacturing  standard)  occa- 
sionally stkred  up  from  tiie  bottom,  until  it  has  acquired  the  necessary  consistpBce. 
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WbSsi;  lemainiag  in  these  toEes  it  speedily  becomes  ooTered  with  a  thin  blackish 
crust  (idmine)  and  deepens  in  ooloor  according  to  the  amount  of  exposure  to  air  aad 
iight  which  it  undergoes.  Should  the  drug  be  of  yery  low  consistence,  it  is  placed 
in  shaiiow  woodau  drawers,  instead  of  in  boxes,  in  which  it  is  constantly  turned  oyer, 
until  its  consistence  has  approximated  to  70  per  cent.  From  the  general  store  or 
malidiana,  the  drug  is  exported  daUy  in  quantities  equalling  about  250  maunds,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  manufactured  or  made  up  into  balls  or  ^'  cakea,*"  as  they  are 
terined  in  the  department 

In  exporting  opium  for  this  purpose,  the  officer  who  performs  the  duty  selects  fer 
the  most  part  opium,  which  is  exactly  at  standard,  or  yery  close  to  it,  whilst  to 
compensate  for  any  drug  which  may  haye  risen  higher  than  the  prescribed  con- 
sist^iee,  a  certain  proportkm  of  opium  of  low  consistence  is  exported,  the  consis- 
tences of  the  rarious  prq[>ortions  of  drag  selected  for  export  being  determined  by  a 
certain  number  of  test  assays.  The  portions  of  drug  thus  selected  are  then  weighed 
out  with  exactitude,  in  portions  of  10  seers  (20  lbs.)  each,  and  are  thrown  promis- 
cuously into  shallow  wooden  drawers,  in  which  men  mix  them  up  tc^ether,  rapidly 
and  thoroughly  thrusting  their  arms  into  the  drug  and  kneading  it  in  yarlous 
directions.  From  these  drawers  the  opium  is  transferred  as  mixed  to  boxes,  all  of 
which  are  of  the  same  size,  and  from  each  of  which  a  specimen  is  drawn  and  assayed. 
The  mean  of  the  assays  of  these  boxes,  giyes  the  ayerage  consistence  of  the  export  of 
the  day,  and  seryes  as  a  guide,  as  to  whether  the  drug  be  of  the  proper  consistence 
for  caking.  The  aboye  operations  are  generally  completed  by  about  4  p.m.,  and 
before  erening  the  drug  is  remoyed  from  the  boxes  to  large  wooden  yats,  20  feet  long, 
3|-  feet  wide,  and  l\  feet  deep,  situated  in  the  caking  room.  In  these  yats  it  un- 
dergoes a  further  kneading  and  admixture,  by  men  who  wade  kneedeep  through  the 
opium,  from  one  end  of  the  yats  to  the  other,  until  their  contents  appear  to  be  of 
uniform  consistence.  Two  specimens  are,  on  the  following  morning,  drawn  from 
each  yat,  and  assayed ;  and  should  the  consistence  haye  reached  the  factory  standard, 
caking  immediately  oommenoes. 

{To  he  continued). 


NOTICE  OF  A  MICROSCOPIC  VEGETATION  WHICH  ATTACKS 
CRYSTALLIZED  SUGAR 

BT  H.  PATEV. 

During  the  summer  of  the  year  1843,  a  remarkable  alteration  took  place  in 
crystallized  sugar,  both  raw  and  refined,  in  seyeral  of  the  sagar  refineries  of  Paris. 

This  alteration  was  characterized  by  a  reddish  colouration,  and  by  small  cayities 
disseminated  in  irregular  longitudinal  striae,  which  changed  the  appearance  of  the 
white  sugars,  and  rendered  them  unsaleable. 

I  discoyered  that  the  cause  of  the  deteriOTation  of  the  sugar  was  a  cryptogamlc 
yegetation,  the  sporules  of  which  are  extremely  small. 

Two  coloured  figures  of  this  yegetation  are  giyen  in  plate  1,  of  the  memoir  which 
I  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the  Academy,  in  conjunction  with  M.  de  Mirbel, 
in  February,  1845,  and  which  is  insetted  in  Vol.  XX.  of  the  MSmoires.* 

This  year  an  analogous  change,  but  without  the  reddish  colouration,  was  obseryed 
during  the  same  season,  by  M.  Bayyet,  in  his  refinery.  A  few  days  after  being 
remoyed  from  the  stoye,  the  sugar-loayes,  which,  until  then,  were  scarcely  touched 
with  greyish  points,  presented,  instead  of  a  smooth,  crystalline,  white,  and  brilliant 
surface,  a  dull  appearance,  and  rough  surface  ;  here  and  there  were  small  indenta- 
tions (irregular,  but  not  disposed  in  striae)  of  about  from  2  to  4,  or  eyen  5  milli- 
metres in  depth. 

M.  Bayyet  forwarded  to  me  two  specimens  from  these  sugar-loayes,  one  cut  from 
the  top,  and  the  other  taken  from  the  base  of  the  cone. 

On  placing,  under  the  microscope,  a  few  particles  of  detached  crystals,  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  these  small  cayities,  I  ascertained  that,  in  all  the  portions  of  the 
surface  of  the  sugar  which  were  affected,  there  existed  a  cryptogamic  plant,  resem- 
bling that  obseryed  in  1843,  with  the  exception  of  the  reddish  colour,  which  was 
here  replaced  by  a  slight  greyish  tint ;  the  size  also  of  many  of  the  sporules,  and 
the  filaments  was  much  larger  than  those  of  the  yegetation  of  the  year  1843. 

*  Memoir  on  the  Composition  and  Stracture  of  seyeral  of  the  Organisms  of  Plants,  by  MM.  de 
Mirbel  and  Pajen. 
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Ifilrther  observed  a  peculiarity  which  I  omitted  to  notice  in  1845^  and  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  worthy  of  attention;  it  consisted  in  the  derelopment  on  the  inner 
sides  of  the  cavities,  of  an  extremely  thin  membranous,  pellicle,  serving  as  a  support 
to  the  ramifications  of  the  filaments.  In  its  colour  and  chemical  characters,  this 
membrane  appeared  to  be  connected  with  the  development  of  the  vegetation  itself ; 
for,  like  that,  it  became  of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  under  the  influence  of  aqueous 
solution  of  iodine ;  it  resisted  the  same  reagents  (ammonia,  acetic  add,  and  weak 
mineral  acids)  and  became  disintegrated,  by  contact  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
'  acid. 

With  a  view  of  proving  these  observations,  and  of  obtaining  a  precise  deter- 
.  mination  of  this  microscopic  vegetation,  I  had  recourse  to  the  obliging  intervention 
of  my  learned  friend,  M.  le  Dr.  Montague  ;  and  we  repeated  together  the  examin- 
ation of  the  attacked  sugar.     In  order  to  describe  accurately  the  plant  in  question, 
I  cannot  do  better  than  here  transcribe  the  determination  and  description  given  by 
M.  Montague,  and  to  place  before  the  Academy  the  figures  drawn  by  himseU',  by  the 
aid  of  the  camera  lucida. 
The  following  is  the  letter  I  received  from  M.  Montagne : — 
^M  have  again  studied  the  singular  production  which  we  have  examined  together, 
and  on  several  different  occasions,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  aud  after  much 
indecision,  owing  to  its  ambiguous  nature,  have  at  last  decided  upon  creating  a  new 
genus  for  it,  to  which  I  propose  to  give  the  name  of  GlycyphUa^  derived,  as  you  see, 
.  from  its  habitat  of  predilection.    It  appears  to  me,  that  we  might  also  include  in  this 
genus,  as  a  distinct  species,  the  fungus  you  discovered  in  1843,  and  made  known  in 
1847,  in  the  Memoir  on  the  Structure  and  Composition  of  several  Organisms^  by  yourself 
and  M.  de  Mirbel.    In  the  first  instance  I  thought  of  attributing  these  microscopic 
organisms  to  the  Algae,  but  I  soon  abandoned  the  idea,  even  with  respect  to  those 
which,  from  their  low  organization,  have  been  confounded  with  the  mucedinese,  and 
the  true  place  of  which  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt. 

These  Algse,  which  are  called  Mycophycemy  in  order  to  indicate  their  ambiguous 
nature,  present,  for  the  most  part,  a  striking  characteristic,  which  is  here  wanting, 
that  of  being  developed  in  a  liquid.  It  is  true  that,.with  some  few,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  favour  their  evolution,  that  they  should  absorb  the  water  contained 
in  solution  in  the  air.  But  these  instances  are  rare,  and  their  ambiguity  is  yet  more 
manifest. 

The  following  are  the  diagnostic  characters  of  this  new  genus,  which  represents  a 
parasite,  which  you  were  the  first  to  observe, 

Glyctphila,  Montagne. — FUa  arachnoidea,  hyalina,  ramosissima,  memhranuh,  anhista 
(ut  videtur)  religata,  septaia,  hoiogonimica.  Rami  dichotomic  attenuatiy  sporas  (?)  seriatas 
includentes.  Spores  mox  liberatay  globosce,  colorata,  tandem  conglomeraUB^  juniores  Umbo 
gelatinoso  cinctce. 

These  parasites,  which  live  and  propagate  in  crystallized  sugar,  sometimes  form 
furrows,  and  sometimes  round  indentations,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  grow  and 
multiply.  The  genus  I  here  propose  forms  part  of  the  tribe  of  Mucedineae,  or  tribe 
most  fertile  in  destructive  parasites ;  it  is  placed,  if  I  mistake  not,  close  to  the  genus 
Collarium  and  Sporotrichum,  with  which  it  bears  some  analogy,  yet  without  re- 
sembling them.  The  presence  of  a  membrane  of  the  utmost  tenuity,  which  appears 
to  result,  as  in  the  Nostoc,  from  the  condensation  of  mucilage  at  the  periphery,  and 
showing  beautifully  the  action  of  tincture  of  iodine,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  difference  between  it  and  the  other  genus.  Among  the  Algae  it  has  a  slight 
affinity  with  certain  species  of  Leptomitus;  but  again  our  fungi  are  not  developed  in 
liquids  as  these  are,  besides  the  formation  of  sporules  such  as  I  have  never  seen  in  the 
Leptomitus,  I  will  now  give  the  diagnostic  description  of  each  of  those  two  species, 
and  a  more  detailed  description  of  those  we  have  studied  together. 

1.  Glycyphiul  bbythrospora,  Montagne. — Filis  dichotomis,  sporis  ruhris  primitus 
inclusis^  tandem  medio  conglomeratis. 

Red  fungus  of  sugar,  Mirbel  and  Payen,  loc.  cit,,  page  6,  PI.  1  his,  (See  vol.  xxii.  of 
the  M^moires  de  TAcsdemie  des  Sciences). 

2.  Glycyphila  elceospora,  Montagne. — Fib  primario  proratione  crasso  suhnodosOf 
ramis  dichotomis  varie  versis  intrinatisque^  sporis  ex  umbrino  divaceis  secundum  ramos 
sparsis  aut  conglobatis. 

The  small  plant  which  constitutes  this  parasite,  like  many  insects  and  even  certain 
cryptogams,  lichens,  or  algae,  hollows  a  species  of  cave  or  pit,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
it  is  visible  by  means  of  a  magnifying-glass  on  account  of  its  olive  or  greyish  colour. 
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vhidi  the  whiteness  of  the  sugar  makes  more  apparent.  When  taken  from  its 
place  of  deposit,  diluted  with  a  drop  of  water,  plaioed  under  the  microscope,  and 
magnified  about  400  times,  we  readily  perceive  it  is  composed  of  ramose,  articulated, 
hyalin  filaments,  and  of  coloured  sporules;  hat  all  these  parts  are  rather  confused  on 
account  of  their  extreme  tenuity;  and  in  order  to  accurately  ohserve  this  fungus 
and  its  organization,  we  ought  to  employ  a  set  of  lenses  which  would  magnify  to  the 
size  of  800  diameters.  We  then  readily  perceive  that  the  principal  filament  has  a 
diameter  of  about  0™»,  0075,  that  it  is  uneven,  partitioned  at  distant  intervals  (four 
to  seven  hundredths  of  a  millimetre),  that  it  divides  very  irregularly  into  dichotomous 
branches,  the  diameter  of  which  decreases  imtil  it  measures  only  one  millioneth  of 
a  millimetre.  All  the  filaments,  large  and  small,  are  colourless,  and  contain  in  their 
endochromes,  the  first,  a  granular  amorphous  substance,  which  is  easily  detected  by 
means  of  iodine,  the  second,  united  globules,  which  might  as  easily  be  taken  for 
conidies  as  for  the  sporules  before  their  development,  as  their  colouration,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  two  species,  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  the 
filaments,  except  in  the  red  species.  In  our  case  it  is  difficult  to  prove  if  the 
spurules,  which  are  evident,  and  scattered  irregularly  on  the  filaments,  were  ever 
enclosed  in  their  tubes,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  the  morphic  result  of  the  globule 
series. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  analogy  of  the  two  plants  justifies  us  in  thinking  it  to  be 
thus.  Those  speruies  are  of  a  dark  earthy  colour,  with  a  slight  olive  tint.  Under 
the  microscope  we  may  perceive  a  few  of  them  enveloped,  as  it  were,  in  a  mucila- 
genous  atmosphere,  forming  a  Idnd  of  transparent  coating  around  each  of  them,  or 
sometimes  around  two,  which  have  been  brought  together  and  united  by  this 
means ;  these  are  tiie  young  ones.  Those  which  have  arrived  at  maturity,  are 
separate,  most  frequently  ranged  or  adhering  along  the  filaments,  but  yet,  sometimes 
also,  they  may  be  found  agglomerated  in  small  balls  of  C™,  01  and  more  in 
diameter.  We  have  also  seen  some,  which,  surrounding  a  bubble  of  air,  formed  a 
cellular  tunic.  As  to  the  sporules  themselves,  they  average  in  size  about 
0"™,  003." 

In  the  foregoing  observations,  which  I  have  the  honour  of  communicating  to  the 
Academy,  will  be  found,  I  think,  a  few  remarkable  and  certain  facts : — 

1.  A  cryptogamic  vegetation,  propagated  by  its  sporules,  transported  in  the  air, 
and  unequally  disseminated  there. 

2.  These  corpuscules  fall  in  large  quantities  on  the  smooth,  solid,  and  crystallized 
surface  of  white  sugar,  which  is  soon  affected,  and  converted,  in  parts,  into  water 
and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

3.  The  apparently  spontaneous  consumption  of  the  sugar,  whieli  nourishes  an 
imperceptible  vegetation,  which,  without  doubt,  also  possesses  'hsalf  of  traces  of 
nitrogenous  substances  interposed  between  the  crystals ;  substances  which,  in  all 
cases,  are  indispensable  to  the  development  of  the  plant. 

We  have  here  a  fresh  example  of  the  immense  power  of  destruction  possessed  by 
microscopic  vegetation  when  multiplied  to  such  an  extent. 

The  action  of  these  most  insignificant  beings,  sometimes  less  easy  of  detection  than 
in  the  present  instance,  might  become,  under  some  natural  circumstances,  a  real 
misfortune  to  the  cultivator. — CompUs  Bendus. 


ON  THE  RESINS  OF  THE  «  ARBOL-A-BREA  AND  OF  ELEMI." 

BT  M.  8AM.  BAUP. 

The  resin  forming  the  principal  subject  of  this  article,  and  which  has  been  known 
up  to  the  present  time  by  the  name  of  the  resin  of  the  Arbol-^-brea,  comes  from  the 
Philippine  islands,  from  whence  it  was  imported  into  Europe  about  the  year  1820, 
by  M.  Ferrottet,  a  botanical  cultivator,  at  that  tune  travelling  for  the  Jardin  des 
Plawtea  at  Paris. 

This  resin  which  is  sufficiently  common  at  Manilla  to  be  employed  in  calking 
vessels,  has  already  been  the  subject  of  chemical  research,  by  MM.  Maigean  and 
Bonastre.  The  former  found  it  to  be  composed  of  two  resins,  the  one  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  the  other  only  soluble  on  the  application  of  heat.  M.  Bonastre  found  it  to 
contain  as  follows  :^— 
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Soluble  renn^ _ ^ 61^ 

Gry8tallieal>]e  BiUi>-re8m 2S.0 

SaperabandaDt  acid 0.5 

VolatUe  oil  hayiiig  tiie  «doiiff  of  leaxm    6^ 

Bitter  extract ^. « 0.5 

LigBeoiifi  and  emihy  iaifptttides... . »..  .•^ 6.4 

100.0 

Having  been  commissioned  some  time  since  "by  the  Society  of  Natural  History  to 
examine  a  8i)ecimen  of  this  resin,  which  had  been  presented  by  one  of  its  members, 
M.  Perrottet  himself,  I  commenced  a  series  of  researches  on  the  subject,  which  I  was 
forced  to  relinquish  for  want  of  matter.  I  intended  to  continue  the  investigation 
when  I  should  have  received  a  ftirther  supply  of  the  resin,  but  not  being  able  up  to 
the  present  time  to  succeed  in  this  object,  I  thought  it  better  to  publish  these 
researches,  incomplete  as  they  are,  that  they  may  not  be  lost,  and  also  in  the  hope 
of  drawing  the  attention  of  some  chemist,  more  advantageously  placed  than  myself, 
to  the  means  of  procuring  from  the  East  Indies  this  resin,  as  yet  unknown  in  the 
commerce  of  drugs. 

I  have"endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  botanical  name  of  the  tree  yielding  it,_  and 
which  is  known  in  the  Philippines  by  the  familiar  name  of  ArboUa-brea  (resin  or 
pitch  tree).  According  to  M.  Maujean,  M.  Perrottet  introduced  this  tree  in  some 
Prench  colonies,  and  also  placed  some  young  plants  in  the  hot-houses  at  the  Jardin 
des  Piantes  at  Paris,  where  Virey  says  he  has  seen  them.  It  was  hoped  that  when 
they  flowered  their  botanical  determination  would  be  discovered ;  but  on  making 
personal  inquiries  on  the  spot  even  their  existence  was  completely  ignored. 

Having  found  at  the  Delessert  Museum,  a  Flora  of  the  PhiMppine  islands,  published 
in  Spanish  by  P.  Blanco,  I  believe  I  have  (Kscovered  the  plant  furnishing  the  resin 
in  question,  and  which  api>ears  to  me  to  be  a  species  of  the  genus  Canarium,  Ti. 
(^PmeUiy  Loureiro),  of  pentandria  dioscia  of  Linnaeus;  of  the  family  of  terebin- 
thacese,  and  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Amyris,  The  species  to  which  1  attribute  it  Is 
the  Canarium  album,  Roeush  (De  CandoUe,  Prodr,^  vol.  ii,  p.  80).  In  the  Flora  of  the 
Philippine  islands  it  is  described  as  a  large  dioeceous  tree,  with  pinnated  leaves,  four 
or  five  pairs  of  leaflets,  alternate,  oblong,  pointed,  entire,  smooth,  &c.,  the  resin  of 
which  is  used  by  the  Indians  of  Manilla  in  the  calking  of  thdr  boats,  for  iliiiminating, 
and  for  divers  medicinal  purposes. 

The  resin  on  which  I  experimented,  slightly  resembled  the  resin  of  elemi,  it  was 
not  homogeneous,  but  consisted  of  layers  more  or  less  pure,  transludd,  gr^sh  or 
yellowish,  having  the  appearance  and  fracture  of  siiex,  yielding  slightly  to  the 
pressure  of  the  fingers,  and  adhesive.  Other  portions  were  Wackened  as  if  smoked, 
which  is  explained  by  the  practice  followed  at  Manilla,  of  lighting  a  fire  aroand  the 
incised  trees,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  flowing  of  the  resin,  an  operation  which  does 
not  appear  to  injure  them  materially.  The  odour  df  this  resin  resembles  iJiat  of 
fennel,  lemon,  and  turpentine. 

JEjpiraciiou  of  iheprinci]HU  Matters  contained  in  tke  iSesm. 

1.  Submitted  to  distillation  in  a  ghiss  retort  with  wwtor,  the  resin  in  the  fost 
instance  melts ;  by  degrees  as  the  essential  oil  distils  over,  it  becomes  of  a  more  pasty 
consistence,  which  increases  so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to  extract  the  whole  of  the 
oil  by  this  means.  From  forty  gramnoBB  of  resin,  I  obtained  three  grammes  of  a 
colourless  oil,  lighter  than  water,  and  having  an  agreeable  odour.  This  is  equivalent 
to  7^  per  cent.,  very  little  less  tkui  the  qaaotity  which  should  be  contained  in 
the  resin. 

2.  When  treated  with  cold  i«ctified  spirit,  it  lea^ea  a  Tn^unainoas  leddse,  wMte  or 
greyish,  aocording  as  the  pcHtums  of  tlue  resin  were  mom  or  less  pwe. 

To  eilect  the  extraction  of  wfast  is  called  tlie  sufo-renn  of  the  xeskkie  inohihle  in 
«old  alcohol,  it  is  desirable  to  use  very  stroag  spirit,  contaaniBg  from  90  to  95  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  with  which  it  should  be  boiled,  and  the  solution  fihored  as  hot  as 
possible,  in  a  closed  funnel  After  oooling,  the  greater  portion  is  deposited  ;  it  is 
then  to  be  put  on  fine  cloth,  strained  and  pressed.  When  all  the  solitfale  part  of  tiie 
residue  has  been  thus  dissolved,  there  reBsaiDs  nvtiiing  but  the  earliiy  and  ligaeoss 
particles. 

3.  In  order  to  obtain  this  sub -resin  in  a  state  of  purity,  it  should  1m  moistened 
several  times  with  rectified  spirit,  placed  between  blotting-paper,  and  pressed;  finally, 
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redwsolTea  in  boiUng  alcohol,  from  irlnch  ft  crystaffiaw  on  co<^ng  in  Tcry  Ifcrn  "wliite 
filaments,  forming  with  the  liquid  a  kind  of  magma  which  ifl  thrown  on  a  filter  in  a 
covered  fhnn^  to  allow  the  li^id  to  paas  away  ;  the  wib-reflin,  which  ought  to  be 
dried  in  the  air,  is  again  to  be  washed  with  rIc^<^,  and  it  may  then  be  considered  as 
Tory  pwpe. 

Beuag  ^onyinced  that  this  is  the  same  substance  as  the  sab-resin  of  elemi,  I  shall 
vnploy  the  name  of  amyrme  to  designate  both  of  them  ;  ais  wdl  thai;  obtained  from 
tiie  «mir»  t^emifera  as  tlie  canarwm  album,  or  whol^a-hna, 

4.  Tlie  alcoholic  soluttoBs  containing  the  resin  soluble  m  the  eold,  the  essential  oil, 
and  several  other  substances,  were  dotilled  in  a  retort  at  a  gentle  beat,  they  yielded 
an  aiooholic  liquor  becoming  turbid  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  contained  the  most 
volatile  and  fragrant  portion  of  the  essential  oiL  This  liquor,  the  odour  of  which 
ceaembled  that  of  orange  peel  and  mace  combined,  may  perhaps  find  favour  with 
perfumers  and  dealers  in  Ik^ueurs.  By  ccattauing  the  distiUation,  the  liquor  weaker 
and  weaker  in  alcohol,  becomes  thick,  and  loses  much  of  its  fragrance. 

&  After  having  poured  the  residue  of  the  distillation  into  a  capsule,  water  was 
added,  and  the  evaporation  continued  at  a  gentle  heat,  antU  the  expulsion  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  alcohol ;  when  cool  liie  liquid  floated  on  a  semi-fluid  resinoys 


6.  This  soft  resiii,  was  treated  two  or  tluree  times  wit&  hot  proof  spirit,  and  each 
•time  on  cooling  the  liquor  was  decanted  and  added  to  that  of  JSfo.  5,  whidi  was 
reserved  for  the  purpose  of  extcaetiag  other  products. 

7.  The  soft  resin  above  mentioned,  afker  iiaving  been  treated  several  ttmes  by 
proof  spirit,  constitutes,  if  dried  in  this  state,  the  ^hible  resin  <^  MM.  Maujean  and 
Bonastre.    It  contains  among  others  amyrine  and  another  crystallizable  okatter. 

8.  In  order  to  extract  tins  latter  the  4ibov«  soft  resin  is  dissolved  in  lectified  spirit, 
and  the  solution  left  exposed  to  the  aur,  covered  with  a  piece  of  paper,  «>  as  only  to 
allow  a  very  slow  evaporotioa  of  the  alcohol,  until  there  is  a  white  crystalline 
deposit  f  if  a  portion  of  the  ^deposit  remains  fluid  and  tai^binthaoeous,  a  small  quantity 
of  idcohol  must  be  added  to  redissolve  the  fluid  portion  only).  It  is  in  this  crystal- 
line deposit  that  there  is  found,  besides  a  small  quantity  of  amyrine,  that  particuhir 
crystalline  substance,  which  we  wish  to  separate  from  it  by  successive  solutions  and 
crystallizations,  until  it  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state,  crystallised  in  small  brilliant 
prisms,  transparent,  differing  much  from  amyrine,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  by 
referring  to  some  of  their  properties.  It  is  this  substance  which  I  announoed  some 
time  since,  under  the  name  of  hrivoey  a  name  which  I  retain  for  it,  although  it  has 
«ince  been  erroneously  applied  to  the  sub-resin. 

Breine  is  only  contained  in  very  minute  quantity  In  the  resin  of  the  arbol^-brea ; 
at  least  I  was  not  able  to  obtain  more  thaji  one  per  cent.;  whilst  amyrine  constitutes 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  resin.  I  do  not  doubt  but  a  larger  quantity 
might  be  obtained,  if  the  means  adopted  for  the  extraction  of  the  different  bodies 
composing  this  resin  were  more  varied. 

9.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  resin  soluble  in  the  cold,  from  which  the  breine  has 
been  removed,  should  be  mixed  in  a  capsule  with  a  oertain  quantity  of  water,  and 
heated  to  get  rid  of  the  alcohol  with  a  little  essential  oil,  then  dried  at  a  gentle  heat. 
It  then  forms  a  transparent  resin,  of  an  amber  tint,  brittle,  without  odour,  and 
without  the  least  tendency  to  crystallize.  In  this  state,  although  not  pure,  as  it 
retains  at  least  some  portion  of  breine.  it  is  more  so  than  the  soluble  resin,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  in  No.  7 ;  I  shall  here  designate  it  by  the  name  of  amorphous  resin, 

10.  The  liquors  and  residues  of  Nos.  6,  6,  and  9,  are  heated  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  alcohol  and  essential  oil  which  they  still  contain.  During  the  evaporation,  the 
liquor  as  it  becomes  c<mcentrated  assumes  a  vinous  yellow  colour,  showing  small 
drops  of  an  oleaginous  liquid,  which  on  cooling  lose  their  flmdity,  and  take  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  res^otts  matter  or  of  soft  wax,  which  has  been  surrounded  or  covered 
with  a  crystaUization  in  white  filaments;  these  latter  were  collected  and  dried  in  the 
air,  to  be  afterwards  depurated!  The  evaporation  with  water  was  continued  to 
obtain  a  further  quantity  of  it.  Finally,  all  the  mother-liquors  were  carefully  col- 
lected and  preserved,  in  order  te  extract  that  particular  substance  of  which  I  shall 
presently  speak. 

.  The  resinous  matter  which  became  separated  during  the  evaporation  and  -cooling 
of  the  aqueous  liquors  mentioned  above,  was  boiled  in  a  phial  with  water ;  in  the 
first  instance  it  dissolved,  and  gave  an  odour  of  peppormint  or  of  cardamoms,  whidi 
in  the  end  became  terebinthaceouB*     After  ooolinfi;,  a  satall  quast^j  «f  white 
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filamentous  substance  was  deposited ;  and  these  decoctions  were  continued  until 
the  resinous  matter  ceased  to  yield  any. 

11.  In  order  to  purify  this  white  filamentous  matter,  obtained  by  the  cooling  of 
the  aqueous  liquors  of  the  preceding  processes,  it  was  redissolved  and  the  solution 
filtered  whUst  almost  in  a  boiling  state,  these  solutions  and  crystallizations  were 
repeated  until  the  matter  became  of  a  pure  white,  and  left  no  residue  when  exposed 
to  heat.  The  property  possessed  by  this  substance,  of  subliming  in  the  form  of  thin 
white  needles,  disposed  in.ramous  bundles,  so  as  to  resemble  a  mossy  yegetation, 
induced  me  to  give  it  the  name  of  bryotdine  (from  ^piov,  moss,  and  €i8os,  form.) 

12.  All  the  mother-liquors  and  aqueous  residues  were  collected  and  evaporated  at 
a  gentle  heat,  until  they  became  of  a  sjrrupy  consistence.  Two  layers  were  formed 
in  them  ;  the  lower  one  principally  consisted  of  inorganic  salts,  in  which  chloride  of 
potassium  was  the  most  abundant,  and  the  upper  and  most  considerable  layer,  which 
was  of  a  brownish  colour,  had  an  oleaginous  appearance  and  bituminous  odour.  This 
latter,  after  having  been  separated  from  the  other,  was  diluted  with  water  and 
heated,  then  filter^  and  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  After  some  time, 
brownish  crystalline  crusts  were  formed,  which  were  washed  with  a  little  weak 
alcohol.  The  fresh  mother-liquors,  heated  with  a  little  water,  and  submitted  to 
spontaneous  evaporation,  further  yielded  a  small  quantity  of  crystalline  crusts. 

These  deposits  when  redissolved  and  purified  by  repeated  crystallizations,  finally 
produced  transparent  colourless  crystals.  I  will  presently  describe  some  of  the 
characters  I  have  discovered  in  this  substance,  as  well  as  the  small  quantity  I 
obtained  will  permit  me  to  do,  and  to  avoid  perlphrase  1  will  call  it  hreidine.  1  did 
not  seek  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  acid  which  is  met  with  after  treating  the 
rough  resin,  on  account  of  its  being  found  only  in  small  quantity,  and  because  it 
appeared  to  me  probable  that  it  might  be  due  to  the  divers  impurities  accompanying 
the  resin,  and  also  perhaps  to  the  action  of  air  on  the  mother-liquors.  However  it 
may  be,  neither  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  purest  portions  of  the  resin,  nor  either 
of  the  bodies  extracted  from  it,  showed  any  acid  reaction. 

Accordmg  to  what  we  have  now  seen,  the  resin  of  the  arhd'a-hrea  contains  the 
following  substances: — 

1.  Essential  oil. — 2.  Amyrine.— 3.  Amorphous  resin.  —  4,  Sreinc—S.  Bryoldine, 
— 6.  Br4idine. — 7.  Several  saline  and  extractive  matters,  with  ligneous  and  earthy 
impurities. 

I  will  now  describe  the  principal  properties  which  I  discovered  in  the  amyrine, 
and  also  in  the  three  new  substances  contained  in  the  resin  of  the  arboUa-brea. 

Amyrine, — The  sub-resin  of  the  arbol-a-brea  made  known  by  MM.  Maujean  and 
Bonastre,  has  been  described  by  them  as  a  white  substance,  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
and  only  dissolving  when  heated.  M.  Bonastre,  in  particular,  has  described  it  to  be 
of  extreme  whiteness,  brilliant,  in  distinct  crystals;  but  without  any  consistence,  of 
a  radiated  globular  form,  divergent;  he  adds,  that  it  retains  a  large  quantity  of 
interposed  alcohol,  which  sometimes  amounts  to  ninety-six  parts  to  sixteen  of  ,the 
crystals,  it  then  resembles  a  jelly;  finally,  when  dried,  it  is  rough  and  dry  to  'the 
touch  ;  he  has  also  remarked  that  it  was  very  phosphorescent,  whether  in  a  diy 
state  or  even  under  water. 

M.  Dumas,  who  analysed  it,  found  it  composed  of 

Carbon 85.3 

Hydrogen    11.7 

Oxygen 3.0 

100.0 
By  calculation  we  find 

40  equivalents  of  carbon 240  85.41 

33  '*  hydrogen 33  11.74 

1  "  oxygen 8  2.85 

281  100.00 

These  are  exactly  the  same  numbers  obtained  by  M.  Hess,  in  his  analysis  of  the 
sub-resin  of  elemi.  Thus  the  similitude  in  the  composition  and  properties  of  these 
two  sub-resins  would  authorize  us  in  considering  them  as  the  same  substance,  for 
which  it  is  desirable  to  retain  the  name  of  amyrine. 

To  the  characters  above  mentioned,  1  will  add  the  following:  it  is  very  soluble  in 
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ether,  from  which  it  crystallizes  ia  velTety  fibres  of  great  brilliancj.  Absolute 
alcohol  dissolves  much  of  it  by  the  application  of  heat,  a  large  portion  is  deposited 
on  cooling  in  the  form  of  twisted  filaments;  a  small  quantity  of  water  added  to  the 
solution  renders  it  almost  solid,  by  precipitating  the  amyrine  which  retams  the  liquid 
as  it  were  imprisoned  between  its  crystalline  filaments.  Water  has  not  the  slightest 
action  on  it.  It  is  dissolved  by  essence  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  more 
when  heated  than  when  cold. 

At  174°  C.  it  melts  into  a  colourless  liquid,  which  remains  transparent  after  cooling. 
Cold  nitric  acid  has  no  effect  on  it;  on  the  application  of  heat,  the  amyrine  becomes 
pasty,  yellow,  froths  up  considerably,  giving  off  red  vapours,  and  finishes  by  dissolve 
ing.  K  it  then  be  allowed  to  cool,  a  resinous,  yellow,  acid  matter  is  deposited,  which 
has  not  been  further  examined. 

Br^ine. — Slowly  crystallized  from  an  alcoholic  solution,  it  presents  transparent 
rhomboidal  prisms,  of  about  70°  and  110°,  terminated  on  each  side  by  a  basil,  the 
angle  of  which  at  the  summit  is  about  80°.  By  rapidly  cooling  it  the  crystals 
beo[>me  needle-shaped. 

Breine  is  completely  insoluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  in  seventy  parts  of  rectified 
spirit  at  a  temperature  of  20°  C;  it  is  more  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol;  and  very 
soluble  in  ether.  At  187°  C.  it  melts  into  a  transparent  and  colourless  liquid. 
Finally,  it  behaves  as  an  indifferent  resinous  matter. 

Bryotdine, — ^Bryoidine  crystallizes  in  water  in  white  silky  filaments.  Its  flavour 
is  slightly  bitter  and  acrid,  or  rather  burning.  When  heated,  its  vapour  gives  off  a 
peculiar  odour,  which  produces  a  sudden  astriction,  a  sensation  of  dryness  in  the 
throat,  and  induces  a  cough. 

It  melts  at  a  temperature  of  135^  C.  into  a  colourless  liquid,  which,  on  cooling, 
quickly  becomes  a  mammillated  fibrous  mass. 

Bryotdine  begins  to  volatilize  some  time  before  it  melts ;  when  perfectly  pure,  it 
volatilizes  without  leaving  any  traces.  Whenr  sublimed  in  thin,  white,  downy, 
branched  needles,  it  resembles  a  delicate  mossy  vegetation,  from  whence  its  name  is 
derived,  as  I  have  before  stated.  It  is  only  necessary  to  place  a  few  milligrammes 
in  a  watch-glass  covered  with  a  second  one,  placed  in  an  inverse  position,  and  to 
apply  a  slight  heat  to  obtain  almost  instantaneously  this  subUmed  product,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  substances  in  organic  chemistry. 

It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water;  at  10°  one  in  350  parts  only  is  dissolved ; 
when  heated  it  is  much  more  so,  for  a  boiling  solution,  saturated,  becomes  almost 
solid  on  cooling.  As  melted  bryoidine  dissolves  very  slowly,  it  ought  to  be  powdered 
before  using  it  for  aqueous  solutions.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  ; 
also  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  in  fatty  oils. 

Aqueous  solution  of  bryoidine  is  without  action  on  litmus.  Acetate  of  copper, 
chlorides  of  iron  and  of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  tincture  of  galls  do  not  affect 
it,  but  it  is  much  acted  upon  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  still  more  by  basic 
acetate. 

Bryoidine  appeared  to  me  to  crystallize  without  alteration  in  water  containing  car- 
bonate of  soda,  ammonia,  and  also  in  very  dilute  acetic  acid.  In  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves  abundantly  ;  and  by  adding  water  a  portion  is  pre- 
cipitated. Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  instantaneously,  and  colours  it 
red  ;  the  solution  on  being  heated  becomes  brown.  A  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid, 
added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  bryoidine  renders  it  turbid,  after  a  few  moments  it 
becomes  dear,  and  deposits  yellowish  drops.  Nitric  acid,  poured  on  the  bryoidine, 
dissolves  it,  giving  rise  to  a  yellow  oleaginous  liquid,  floating  on  the  acid,  and  dis- 
solving by  the  application  of  heat. 

BriUUne,  —This  substance  crystallizes  in  transparent  rhomboidal  prisms,  terminated 
by  an  eliptic  pyramid,  with  four  facets.  The  inclination  of  the  faces  of  the  prism 
is  102°  and  78°.  I  have  also  observed  crystals  having  the  sharp  angles  of  the  prism 
and  the  pyramid,  replaced  by  a  facet.  The  crystals  obtained  by  the  cooling  of  a 
solution  are  needle-shaped  prisms. 

Br^dine  dissolves  in  260  parts  of  water  at  10°;  when  heated  it  is  much  more 
soluble.  Alcohol  readily  dissolves  it;  it  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  Exposed  to 
a  slight  heat,  the  crystals  of  breidine  become  opaque.  They  melt  at  a  temperature  a 
little  above  that  of  boiling  water.  They  sublime  entirely  and  without  decomposition; 
the  vapour  is  slightly  pungent,  and  provokes  a  cough.  On  using  the  same  reagents 
to  an  aqueous  solution  of  breidine,  similar  results  took  place  as  with  tlie  bryoi^e. 
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with  the  exoeptifltt  that  in  the  farmer  sobitanoe  baanc  aeetate  of  lead  piodnced  a 
▼hite  psedpitate. 

I  have  Tf^pretted  that  the  small  quantity  of  theso  three  new  substances  vhich  I 
hsfv  socceeled  in  extracting  frmn  the  resin  I  reoeived,  has  not  enabled  me  to  further 
eouimxie  their  reactions,  and  above  all,  their  analysis.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  notwith^ 
standing  their  difference,  of  solubility,  aspect,  &c^  tlie  study  of  these  boiMes  would 
show  resemblance  in  comi>osition,  from  amyrine  the  least  soluble  body,  to  brSdise 
the  most  soluble  body  (amyrine  appears  to  me  to  be  to  br^ine  that  which  bryoidme 
is  to  br^dine);  the  mann^  in  wblch  they  are  affected  by  beet,  indicates  in  seTeral 
ways  the  degrees  of  relationship  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  detennme. 

jElemi  Ream, — ^Desirous  of  ascertaining  if  elemi  resin  did  not  eontain  analogoua 
substances  to  those  found  in  the  resin  of  the  arbol-a-brea,  which  it  resembles  in 
many  particulars,  I  treated  a  few  ounces  of  some  fine  elemi  of  comrnerce,  in  neariy 
the  same  way  as  llie  other ;  but,  besides  the  sub-resin  and  tlie  sohiUe  amorphouft 
resin,  I  only  found  one  particular  substance  analagous  to  breine  yet  very  distinct 
from  it ;  the  small  quantity  I  obtained  did  not  permit  me  to  multiply  the  reactions  ;. 
this  is  the  body  I  had  aanounced  under  tiie  name  of  ^mine,  a  name  vhieh  may  be 
retained  for  it. 

Elemtnt^ — This  substance  crystaHizea  in  hezahedral  prisms^  thin,  transparent,, 
colourless,*  and  very  brilliant,  terminating  in  points;  I  found  amongst  them  a  few 
crystals  in  the  form  of  sharp  rhomboids,  excessivviy  elongated.  It  melts  at  about 
200°.  It  dissolves  in  twenty  parts  of  rectified  spirit  at  the  ordinary  temperature; 
it  is  more  soluble  with  heat  than  with  ecdd;  and  a  portion  crystallizea  on  onoliiig^ 
Absolute  alcohol  dissolves  it  in  the  largest  proportions;  it  is  also  soluble  in  ether. 
Water  has  no  action  on  it,  and,  like  breine,  it  is  an  indifferent  resinous  body.— 
Journal  de  Pkarmacie, 


BEPORT  PBESBNTED  TO  THE  ACADEMY  OP  MEDICINE  OP  PAWS, 

ON  THE  SUBSTITUTION  OP  AN  AKTIPICIAL  lODUBETTED  OIL  FOR  COD-tlTER  OIL. 

By  a  Cammiuimi  composed  of  Meun,  Gtbert,  Rieetrdy  Soubeiran,  and  Gmiiourt 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1850,  the  Academy  appointed  a  commission,  composed  as 
above,  to  whom  was  subcnitted  a  memoir,  by  M.  Personne,  entitled,  *^  Researches  on 
the  Cod-liver  and  Skate  Oils  ;  and  on  the  prepfuration  of  an  ioduretted  Oil,  by  which 
they  may  be  replaced  as  Medicinal  Agents."  A  note  was  also  submitted  to  us  on 
the  same  subject,  from  M  Deschamps,  and  anoth^  from  M.  Marchall,  the  latter  of 
which  claimed  for  the  author  priority  in  the  employment  of  ioduretted  oU  of  almonds, 
as  a  substitute  for  eod-liver  oiL 

We  proceed  now  to  report  the  results  of  our  examinations  of  these  eommmiiGatioQSy 
and  of  the  investigations  to  which  the  enquiry  has  led. 

Cod-liver  oU  has  long  been  the  object  of  a  considerable  commerce,  arising  princi- 
pally from  the  decided  superiority  which  it  possesses  over  other  animal  oils,  for  the 
preparation  of  chamois  leather ;  but  it  has  only  been  within  about  twenty  years 
that  it  has  been  used  in  medicine.  It  was  first  employed  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatic 
pains,  then  for  bronchial  affections,  and  subsequently  as  a  remedy  for  scrofula  and 
consumption.  It  now  constitutes  one  of  the  medicinal  agents  most  extensively  used^ 
and  one  of  those,  on  the  action  of  which,  medical  men  place  the  greatest  reliance,  as  a 
remedy  capable  either  of  curing  very  formidable  diseases,  or  of  retarding  their  fatal 
termination. 

The  most  important  monoir  which  has  been  published  on  cod-liver  oU  is  that  of 
Dr.  Jongh,  in  which  three  kinds  of  oil  are  described  as  met  with  in  commerce,  which 
axe  called  the  black,  the  bromn^  and  the  white,  cod-liver  oil.  These  oils  are  repre- 
sented to  consist,  principally,  of  oleic  and  maigaric  acids,  and  glycerine,  and,  as 

*  These  colourless  crystals,  soma  time  after  their  formation  became  yello^nsh  at  ibe  end  of 
several  years,  although  enclosed  in  a  tube.  Aa  analogons  coloration,  but  quicker  and  more 
decided,  took  place  with  very  pore  and  originallj  quite  colourless  abieHque  acid,  which  had  been 
obtaioed  from  the  resin  of  the  Pimts  aibies  {Abies  exceba,  De  Cand.)  and  also  with  colourless 
pinique  acid,  obtained  from  a  French  colophane,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Pinus  marititna 
(^Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  lac,  cit.^  where  an  error  in  tlie  tvpography  makes  me  appear 
to  state  that  these  resinous  acids  combine  with  acidSf  which  should  be  read  (Kcides) . 
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aseewoxy  bodies,  of  btttyric  acid,  acetie  acid,  some  piinciplea  appeattaimng  to  iket 
bile,  a  non-azotised  yellow  or  brown  colouring  matter,  called  gadaine,  iodine,  piKM- 
piMirtts,  asid  some  iRorganie  salts.  In  France,  Mesfflrs.  Girarc^  and  Preisaer,  hare 
be^d  engaged  in  comparing  the  eflSects  of  the  oil  obtained  from  the  cod  with,  that 
obtained  from  the  ray;  and  they  adyocate  the  superiority  of  the  latter  for  medicinal 
me.  But  this  superiority  seems  to  depend,  in  part,  on  the  circumstance,  that  the  oE 
obtained  from  the  livers  of  the  ray,  being  carefully  prepared  by  the  phaxinaciens,  an  A 
b^ng  transparent,  and  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  proves  less  offensive  to  the  patiento- 
than  the  cod-Hver  oil  of  commerce,  which  is  generally  thick,  of  a.  dark  colour,  and  has. 
a  disagreeable  flavour.  This,  however,  is  scarcely  admitted  at  the  present  timet*. 
Moreover,  it  appears  from  recent  observatioiM,  that  the  above  characters  eaziBot  be 
much  depended  upon  for  distinguishing  the  two  kinds  of  oil,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  so  variable. 

According  to  Messrs.  Girardin  and  Preisser,  these  two  oils  contain  iodine  in  the- 
state  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  in  quantity  much  less  than  had  been  indicated  by 
Br.  Jongh.  The  latter  author  gives,  as  follows^  the  qumitity  o£  iodine  in  1000  parts* 
of  oil:— 

Black  cod-Uver  ,9!! 0.395  parts  of  iodine 

Brown      ditto      ......  a406  " 

White       ditto.      • 0t374  " 

Messrs.  Girardin  and  Freisser  have  found  in  a  litre  (thirty-five  flmd  ounces), 

Of  ray-liver  oil ai80  gramme  of  iodine 

Of  cod-liver  oil...  r,....  0.150  " 

Acccnrding  to  M.  Gobiey,  a  litre  of  ray-liver  oil,  prepared  by  direct  action  of  the- 
fire,  contains  twvnty-five  centigrammes  of  iodide  of  potassium.  M.  Gobiey  was 
unable  to  find  phosphorus  in  this  oil. 

Qmsb.  were  the  principal  analytical  results  known  when  M.  Fersonne  pres^ited  his 
memoir  to  the  Academy.  The  uncertainty  which  appeared  to  attach  to  the  subject, 
and  the  variations  in  the  statements  of  Chemists,  induced  him  to  put  to  himself  the 
f<^owing  questions: — 

Ist.  Do  the  oils  of  cod  and  ray-liver  contain  iodide  of  potassium  or  iodine  ? 

2nd.  Do  the  difierent  sorts  of  these  oils  contain  the  same  proportion  of  iodine  ? 

3rd.  Do  these  oils  contain  phosphorus,  to  which  their  e&cts  may  be  partly 
attributed  ? 

For  detecting  the  presence  of  the  iodine,  M,  Fersonne  saponified  the  oil  with  an 
excess  of  caustic  potassa,  incinerated  the  soap,  and  treated  the  product  of  incineration 
with  strong  alcohol.  The  alcohol  was  evaxK>rated,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water, 
and  to  this,  solution  of  starch  and  sulphuric  acid  were  added.  The  quantity  of 
iodine  was  estimated  by  the  intensity  of  the  colour;  it  is  too  small  to  be  estimated 
by  the  balance. 

M.  Fersonne  examined  in  tins  way  the  dark  brown  and  thick  cod-liver  oil,  sudi 
as  is  employed  in  the  hospitals  of  Faris;  the  transparent  and  nearly  colourless  oil  of 
English  commerce;  and  the  ray-liver  oil  prepared  by  the  direct  action  of  a  moderate 
heat,  and  subsequent  filtration.    The  following  are  the  results  : — 

lat.  The  brown  eod-liver  oil  of  the  hospitals  of  Faris  contains  more  iodine  than  the 
fine  white  oil  of  English  commerce. 

2nd.  It  also  contains  more  iodine  than  the  ray-liver  oil,  and,  moreover,  the 
quantity  pzesentis  certainly  less  than  a  decigramme  of  iodine  in  a  kilogramme  of 
oil  (1  in  10.000.) 

3rd.  The  residue  of  the  liver,  left  after  the  preparation  of  the  oil,  contains  much 
more  io^ne  than  the  oil  itself. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  iodine  exists  in  cod-liver  oil  in  the 
state  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  directly  combined  with  the  oil,  M.  Fersonne,  while 
he  admits  the  difficulty  of  satisfactorily  determining  the  point,  inclines  to  favour 
the  opinion  that  the  iodine  is  directly  combined  with  the  elements  of  the  oil. 

[Ilie  different  methods  which  have  been  suggested  for  the  preparation  of  the 
ioduretted  oil  proi>osed  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil  are  described,  but  these  are 
omitted  here,  as  the  process  is  given  at  page  231  of  this  Journal,  in  the  number  for 
November  last.  A  discussion  follows  of  tiie  claims  of  the  authors,  whose  com- 
munications were  submitted  to  the  commissioners,  for  having  first  introduced  the 
artificial  ioduretted  oil,  which  discussion  is  also  omitted  here  as  being  uninteresting 
to  our  readers.    The  commissioners  next  proceed  to  state  the  result  of  the  evidence 
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obtained,  by  the  medical  inemben  of  the  commission,  of  the  therapentlcal  action  of 
the  artificial  ioduretted  oil.] 

M.Gibert  administered  the  ioduretted  oil  for  periods  varying  fiom  several  weeks 
to  several  months,  to  patients  suffering  with  eruptive  complaints  and  scrofulous 
tumours ;  and,  in  some  instances,  found  the  benefit  to  be  greater  than  from  the  use 
of  cod-liver  oil,  under  similar  circumstances.  He  states,  that  he  does  not  think  he 
has  tried  it  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  and  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  to 
enable  him  to  state  decidedly  what  its  absolute  value  is  as  a  specific  for  eruptive 
and  scrofulous  complaints ;  but  the  results  he  has  obtained  are  sufficient  to  proves 
that  it  is  easy  of  administration  and  devoid  of  any  injurious  quality,  and  that  it 
possesses  a  resolutive  action,  which  renders  it  a  valuable  remedy  for  certain  chronic 
eruptions  and  glandular  swellings. 

M.  Ricord  has  employed  the  ioduretted  oil  for  twelve  months,  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  of  scrofula,  some  of  which  were  considered  to  be  of  venereal  origin.  He  thua 
obtained  excellent  results  in  the  treatment  of  strumous  bubo,  tubercular  epididvmis, 
and  in  some  cases  of  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  joints,  &c.,  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  curable  cases  were  cured,  or  relief  afforded,  much  more  quickly  by  the 
use  of  the  artificial  ioduretted  oil  than  by  the  natural  cod-livier  oil. 

The  average  dose  in  which  the  ioduretted  oil  was  atlministered  was  sixty  grammes 
(Jij.),  which  was  sometimes  raised  to  100  grammes  (|iii88.)  The  patients  generally 
took  it  without  inconvenience.  It  was  only  in  a  few  mstances,  where  the  dose  had 
been  raised,  that  vomiting,  colic,  and  diarrhoea  were  produced.  If  the  precautions 
which  are  necessary  in  the  administration  of  every  remedy  be  observed,  and  the 
degrees  of  susceptibility  of  the  patients,  together  with  all  special  conditions,  properly 
studied,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  ioduretted  oil  is  a  medicine  of  great  value,  and 
that  it  presents  considerable  advantage  over  the  cod-liver  oil.— Jbicma/ cfe  Pharmacie. 

[The  dispute  between  claimants  for  priority  of  discovery  shows  the  importance 
which  the  profession  in  Paris  has  attached  to  this  Imitation  of  cod-liver  oil. 
If  the  efficacy  of  cod-liver  oil  depend  upon  the  iodine,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  be . 
able  to  regulate  the  proportions  of  this  ingredient  according  to  circumstances,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  artificial  may  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  genuine 
oil  in  those  cases  in  which  iodine  is  especially  required. 

We  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  effect  of  cod-liver  oil  is  as  much 
dietetic  as  medicinal.  When  the  stomach  recoils  against  it,  instead  of  producing 
any  benefit,  it  takes  away  the  appetite,  causes  nausea,  and  appears  to  disorder  the 
digestive  organs.  But  when  the  repugnance  is  overcome,  or  when  the  patient  has 
naturally  a  liking  for  it,  the  effect  is  exactly  the  reverse.  The  appetite  increases, 
and  with  it  the  weight  and  substance  of  the  patient.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred 
that  the  digestive  functions  are  materially  concerned  in  the  production  of  those 
changes  in  the  anunal  economy  which  are  found  to  result  from  the  administration  of 
cod-liver  oil. 

The  following  incident,  which  lately  occurred,  serves  to  show  the  facility  with 
which  the  oil  is  absorbed  and  distributed  in  the  system. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  refuse  livers,  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  usual 
process  for  extracting  the  oil  were  sent  into  the  country,  and  buried  under 
some  rubbish  to  form  manure.  Several  pigs,  which  were  at  large  on  the  premises, 
discovered  the  treasure  and  fed  upon  it.  The  fact  was  not  known  at  the  time,  nor 
is  it  known  for  how  long  a  period  they  were  in  the  ei^oyment  of  the  luxury.  As. 
they  were  observed  to  be  in  very  good  condition,  one  of  them  was  killed,  without  the 
usual  ceremony  of  shutting  up  to  fatten.  The  fat  was  unusually  yellow,  and  the 
flesh  had  a  peculiar  appearance.  During  the  process  of  cooking  a  strong  smell 
filled  the  kitchen,  exactly  like  that  arising  from  the  boiling  of  a  hurge  quantity  of 
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cod-liyers.  The  pork  itself,  especially  that  which  was  pickled,  wa«  so  strong,  that 
it  was  not  fit  to  be  eaten.  It  appeared  to  be  saturated  with  oil,  which  exuded  from 
the  lean  as  well  as  the  fat  when  cut  or  pressed,  and  did  not  solidify  on  cooling. 
The  smell  was  exactly  like  that  of  cod-liver  oil  slightly  rancid.  The  lungs  and 
liyer  were  equally  saturated,  and  the  hams  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  soaked  in 
.  oil,  which  interfered  with  the  action  of  the  brine. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact  that  the  flesh  of  an  animal  is  influenced 
by  the  food,  this  being  the  cause  of  the  delic|icy  of  dairy-fed  pork  ;  but  the  complete 
saturation  of  an  animal  with  oil,  the  sensible  properties  of  which  appeared  to  be  so 
little  altered,  is  a  circumstance  which  we  never  before  observed,  nor  have  we  ever 
heard  of  this  effect  being  produced  by  fattening  animals  on  linseed-cake,  or  any 
substance  containing  a  vegetable  oiL — ^Ei>.] 


ON  THE  PROPORTIONS  OF  IODINE  CONTAINED  IN  COD-LIVER  OILS. 

BT  MM.  CHBVALLIEB  AND  GOBLBT. 

We  have  followed  the  process  indicated  by  MM.  Girardin  and  Preisser.  It  con- 
•  sists,  as  is  known,  in  saponifying  the  oil  by  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
at  25  degrees,  then  heating  it,  without  allowing  it  to  boil,  until  a  perfect  combination 
takes  place,  and  afterwards  evaporating  the  whole  to  dryness.  The  soap  obtained 
is  to  be  carefully  carbonized  in  a  closed  crucible  ;  towards  the  end  of  the  carboniz* 
ation  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  to  be  added  to  convert  the 
excess  of  caustic  soda  contained'  in  the  mixture  into  carbonate.  The  carbonaceous 
residue  is  then  exhausted  by  boiling  alcohol  at  96.100,  and  the  alcoholic  liquors 
evaporated  to  dryness,  leaving  a  slightly  saline  residue  consisting  of  iodide  of 
potassium. 

As  we  wished  to  arrive  at  more  certain  results  than  MM.  Girardin  and  Preisser, 
we  estimated,  by  means  of  chloride  of  palladium,  the  quantity  of  iodine  contained  in 
the  saline  residues  ;  and  in  this  manner  we  have  been  able  to  determine  the  actual 
quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  contained  in.  the  cod  liver  oils  we  wished  to 
examine. 

The  following  are  the  results  we  obtained  : — 

1  litre  of  cod-liver  oil  yielded    0.10    gramme  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

2     0.08  „  .„  „ 

3  •••...... 0.04  „  „  ,y 

4     0.03  „  „  „ 

— Journal  de  Ckemie  Medicate. 


ON  CINCHONA  RUBRA  AND  C.  SAVANILLA. 

BY  J.  B.  BATKA. 

In  the  year  1324, 1  expressed,  in  Stoltze's  Jahrbuch,  my  doubts  about  the  assertion 
of  himself  and  Hayne,  that,  according  to  Humboldt's  collection,  cinchona  rubra  waa 
identical  with  cinchona  nova.  But,  after  having  seen  Mutis's  original  bark,  in  the 
collection  of  the  Jardin  des  planus,  at  Paris,  I  discovered  ray  error,  and  apologize  for 
the  injustice  I  did  to  my  regretted  friends,  by  supposing  that  they  spoke  of  the  real 
cinchona  rubra  of  commerce,*  which  is  certainly  quite  different.  The  barks  of  that 
collection,  and  of  the  samples  which  were  sent  to  Paris,  by  Mutis,  in  1790,  are  really 
identical  with  that  cinchona  nova,  which,  till  1805,  had  maintained  its  genuinenesa 
in  the  North- American  trade,  as  red  bark,  and  since  1820,  in  the  collections  of  Den- 
mark, as  cinchona  rubra.  1  am  now  enabled  to  give  this  explanation,  so  important 
for  pharmacognosy,  by  having  come  into  possession  of  a  valuable  Spanish  pamphlet, 
"  Varias  noticias  sobre  las  Quinas  officinales  de  St,  F4  en  Cartagena  de  Indias,  by  Dr. 
Jose  Ignacio  Pombo,  1805,"  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  defence  of  Mutis's  system, 

*  Described  in  my  treatise  on  cinchona  barks  in  Trommsdorff's  Journal,  BcL  vii. 

VOL.  XI.  T 
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.but  tlieq^Ktrtnlity  of  which  mint  als)  strike  the  reader,  OBitwillenaUe  him  to  judge 
•of  the  actual  ignorance  of  a  man,  so  highly  esteemed  hy  me  as  Dr.  Mutis,  exposed  ^ 
his  own  entirely  spurious  barks.  His  quina  roxa,  and  even  his  quina  bianca,  are  not 
ithe  produce  of  a  evichtrnt^.  Of  his  synonyms  only  tinchona  grandifiara,  and  omchxma 
kpeziana,  B.,  agree  with  his  quina  roxa,  synonymous  with  buena  obiuatfoUa,  B.  andf.; 
and,  consequently,  are- no  cinchonas;  cinchona  magnifdia,  B.  and  P.,  cinchona  lutescens, 
P.,  certainly  yield  other  barks  than  those  15  and  «0  chests  of  cinchona  i-^/ra,  which 
were  first  exported  by  Dr.  Seb.  Lopez,  were  shipped  in  1790  and  1604,  from  St. 
Martha  and  Maracaibo,  andarrired  at  Cadiz,  in  the  frigate  .Paraira,  to  the  order  of 
the  Boyal  Commissioner,  Dr.  MicheU  Arroyo;  but  which  were  confiscated  as  spurious, 
and,  in 'the  inear  1804,  were  declared,  by  the  medical  faculty*  of  Madrid, 'to  be  ineffica- 

•eious  {mutilospm'  losmingunoB  ^eeioa),  Mutis,  Caldas,  and  Zea,  declared  .this  to  be  .an 
intrigue  of  Buiz  and  Payon,  who,  speaking  of  their  cinchona  dickotoma^  in  their 
Quinologia,  say,  that  the  worst  sorts  of  bark  from  Peru,  are  1)etter  than  'the  best 
from  Santa  F^t. 

Mutis  was  supported  by  the  authority  of  Humboldt,  or  else  the  matter  might  have 
been  decided  in  1804,  by  a  strict  scientific  inyestigation ;  but,  as  the  cinchona  rubra 
is  not  officinal  in  Spain,  no  attention  has  been  paid  except  to  the  so-called  quina 

. seaiitaya  del rey^iOkinar^ia, fiomSantaF^  the origmof  which'was considered  doubtful 
in  the  Pharmacopaa  Hispana  of  1817.$  Aa  regards  the  chemical  examination  of  this 
quina  roxa  of  Mutis,  from  the  collection  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  result  will  be 

-Men  in  the  eiibjoined  table,  together  with  that  of  irtMiftofia'n9va,frQm  Pelletier's  collec- 
tion, and  tiiat  of  einthona  Savanilia,  imported  this  year  (18dQ)  from  Bt.  Martha. 
^Tfaeilattar  was  sent  to  ^us  .from  ithe'proTinee  of  -ISanta  ^4,  by  the  «ai»e  .place  from 
•whence  all  barks  of  that  oountryweie  generally  exported  invl778and  1804,  to  Cadiz. 
It  arrlTftd  in  HambroMn.  September,  1850^in«nms  of  70  Iba.,  and  was  immediate^ 

.recognised  as  a  quality  resembling  cinckona  nova.    Its  appeumoe  is  Tei|y  fresh,  and 

""the  pieces,  more  fiat  than  semicylmdiical,  areifrom  1  to  .l^  :in  Jeogth. 

o.  The  external  epidermis,  which,  in  omckmia  nova,  is  tgenerally  whitish,  and 

ifirmly  adheroit,  appears  here  to  baTe  bean  scraped  off,  as  iafdntkona  roxa  of  Mutis, 
and  only  here  and  there  a  few  darker  and  lighter-coloured  round  streidca  of  the 

•tofrmet  epidemis  axe  transparent.    It  has,. like  cmcAOTia  noso,  irregular  tranyerse 

osraoks,  on  tiie  brown  epideiBiic««iib]ayer,  and  .die  xhaxafitaristic,  ^dark-^reddish, 

'Vesinous  border  on  the  edges. 

b.  She  fracture  is  fine  spHntsry. 

c.  The  internal  surface  of  the  flat  pieces  is  of  a  dark  cinnamon  colour,  that  of  the 
quilled  pieces  is  often  coloured  yeUowiby)  the  cambium  of  the  plant,  peodliar  also  to 
cinchona  nova,  and  roxa  MatiB,  The  •  structure  in  the  temiqulUed  pieces  is  firm, 
with  long  fibres;  but,  in  the -fiat  pieces,  the  longitudinal  bundles  of  ressels  are 
shorter,  and  arranged  in  layers,- one  oTeranother;  and  theinferiorh^er,  when  opened, 
is  of  a  lighter  colour. 

d.  The  coarae  powder  is  of  a  cinnamon  colour. 

e.  The  taste  is  somewhat  different  fhmi  that  of  cinchona  nova;  it  is  more  like 
cinchona-bitter,  afterwards  tannic  (astringent),  whilst  that  of  cinchona  nova  and  roxa 
of  the  collections  named  aboye,  is  aciddlous,  bitter, 'less  «moky,  and  somewhat 
aromatic. 

/.  Hie  infusion  is  of  a  pale  and  pure  hyacinth-colour. 

g.  The  decoction  is  pale  and  yery  milky,  as  is  the  case  with  that  of  the  genuine 
Jbarks,  for  whlch-reason.it  was , probably  considered  b^  Hie  exporters  as  genuine, 
and  sent  to  Europe.  Itvcannot  be  denied,  that  the  decoctions  and  iDfiisions  of 
cinchona  nova  and  roxa  Mutis,  the  first  being  of  a  daiic  colour  and  turbid,  the  latter 
more  ruby-red,  difier  from  those  of  cinchona  SavaniBa;  but,  considering  that  the 
.cinchona  nova  is  at  least  fifty  years  old,  and  the  cinchona  roxa  Mutis  more  than 
sixty  years  (the  latter  haying  been  for  more  than  thirty 'years  'lodked  up  in  a  box, 

t  According  to  a  royal  edict,- dated  Madrid,  May  llth,  1789,'the  Quina  roxa  and  blanoawete 
prohibited  from  beisg  imported  into  Spain  as  Quina  del  rey^  like  the  naranjade  and  amarHla. 

X  Page  48  :  La  corteza  del  arbol  que  haman  X>icfaotoma,<que  reconocez  deespeeiei  dudosa  «s 
snperior  h  la' major  de  ha  qninas  de  Santa  F^,'la8  qmdes  asegonai'son  infrriores  a  la  pejor  de  las 
delPwu. 

§  According  to  ^e  spechnen  contributed  by  Mutis  personally  ([Jardin  des  Plantes),  this  is  his 
Quina  naranijiada,  Cinchona  kmctJcUOf  R,  (md.P,,  and  is  identical  with  tke  commercial  China 
Hava  Carthagena  described  by  myself  in  TmnmsdorfTs  Journal  and  Bergen's  Monoffrqphie, 
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itiie  key  of  wliioh  bad  1)0011  lo«t)  HynH  be  admitted  that  the  tannin  of  the  b«& 
dnnit  hare  beeome  more  highly  oxidized,  the  itarch  and  gwn  concerted  into  inao- 
.hible  baaaorin,  whilst  in  l£e  Bpuiioua  bark  of  Bayanilla  they  «re  atill  unchanged 
•^(eaeily  eolable).  Thia  accounta  for  the  drcumstance  that  the  infualoa  and  the  de- 
/coctien  of  the  older  baika  are  dai^er,  and  the  reaction  of  the  tannin  on  the 
cfmulam  anbatancea  (fat  and  gnrn)  weakened,  whidi  manifeita  itself  raoxe 
^atinotly  in  the  ^eefa  bark,  where  the  vegetable  albomen,  dried  up  in  the  old  balk, 
oKHoperatea  in  prodaoing  tiirlMdneaa.|| 

In  order  iaHiy  to  eatabMah  the  identity  of  cmohona  roxa  Mntia  with  the  barka  of 
cinchona  JSavtmilla  and  einchma  nova,  I  have,  according  to  Wdhler's  method,  ez- 
^tsacted  fmuk  it  kinosnc  acid  by  meane  of  milk  of  lime.    I  washed  the  flaky  precipi- 
tate produced  by  mrnnatic  acid,  on  a -filter,  disaolv^d  one  ^portion  of  it  in  ammonia, 
and  precvpitated  it  by  carbonic  acid ;  the  other  portion  I  dried,  triturated  and  pxe- 
■  oipQitated  it  with  water  from  an  alcoholic  aolution  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate.    Aa  I 
bad  only  half  on  ounce  of  ohchona  rosea  at  my  disposal,  I  was  obliged  to  content 
onyself  with  theae  qualitative  experiments  ;  which,  however,  aufficiently  JQstifj 
;me  in  aupportiBg  the  opinion  thait  the  original  dnehima  rub/ a,  whieh,  according  ito 
all<exiating  reporta  wae  ftrat  bionght  to  £urope  in  1776  by  Dr.  Sebastian  LqMz, 
^from  SaoEta  Fe,  was  not  genuine  'cinchona  bark,  that  it  is  identical  with  cumkoma 
:«ovai(aceerdingi!omy  experiments  withcinchona  iSavatitHZot),  and  that  all  three  probably 
•MoDg  to  the  genus  Bmmia,  fam.  Bubiaeea,  as  well  ako  aa  the  cinushima  nova  Brw 
'ziUensis,  which  I'place  in  the  categoiyjof  theae  ba^a  on  account  of  its  physiological 
tand  chemical  charaotera. 

ReatHons  of  Cinchona  rubra  of  WutiSy  Cinchona  nova^  and  Cinchona  Savanilla. 


Sett  of  Bark. 

In  Beflected  Light. 

Galls. 

Gelatine. 

Bmetic 
Tartar. 

Sugar  of 
llad. 

Sulphate 
of  Iron. 

Deoodtion. 

Iifftision. 

Cinchona  rox(£\ 
Mutit,  1790  r 
(Jardm  .desf 
Hantes)  ) 

'Cinchona  nova,'\ 
iwn.  fFromI 
l>eUftlDar'8Col-C 
aaotion) J 

'Cinchona  Soma-  *) 
nilla,  1880  \ 
(Prom  fiam-^r 
hro*^ 3 

Dark    *) 
brown    > 
turbid  J 

Dai^k    -^ 

nottwas-f' 
.parent  J 

Ginoamoni 

coloured  - 

milky    j 

Bed  brown 

Dark    \ 
brown- 

dear   J 
Hyaomth;) 

0    • 

Dirty  flesh- 
coloured 
precipitate 

Ditto     ' 

BslefboBh. 

coloured 

precipitate 

}«  { 

Bimmish^ 

violet     S 

Flash-  -\ 

coloured  > 

violet    J 

Tnlty  tur^ 
bidnen 

Ditto 
Ditto 

NEW  LEBANON : 


ITS'FHTBIC'GARDBKB  AXDTHBIB  FROXKOCTS. 

Thb  beauflM  valley  of  New  Lebanon,  situate^  about  thirty  mfles  east  of  the 
Hudson  river,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  noted  for  its  attractire  watering  place, 
the  resort  of  many  pleasure-seeking  travellers  in  the  summer  months,  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  gardens  devoted  to  the  culture  of  medicinal  plants,  with  a  view 
to  the  supply  of  apothecaries,  druggists,  and  others  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
For,  a  long  time  this  business  was  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  people  called  "  Shakers," 
who  originated  it  as  a  regular  pursuit,  and  who  yet  are  largely  concerned.  During 
the  past  sTunmer,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  we  accepted  an  in- 
vitation from  Mr.  Henry  A.  Tilden,  to  visit  his  gardens  and  laboratory,  situated  in 

II  The  presence  of  vegetable  albumen  in  barks  has  never  yet  been  spoken  of,  though  I  have 
always  fotind  it  in  my  analysis  of  barks.  The  process  is  very  sinmle ;  the  inliision  of  the  baik 
requffes  only  to  be  boiled,  when  the  albumen  coagulates.  In  the  decoction,  which  dissolves  also 
the  starch -and  the  gum  and  a  larger  proportion  of  tannin  (cinchena-tannic  acid),  these  substances 
form,  as  milk  in  eoiie,  emulsions  whidi  we  ddly  consume.  ProtocUoride  of  mercurv  also  prs- 
fdpitates  the  albmnen  :  and  if  the  coagulated  precipitate,  or  even  the  dried  extract  of  the  iniusion 
and  of  the  decoction  be  tested  with  soda-lime  we  obtain  distinct  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
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the  township  and  Tillage  of  New  Lebanon,  where  he  and  his  brother  conduct  an 
extensiye  business  in  the  culture,  drying,  and  packing  of  plants,  and  the  preparation 
of  medicinal  extracts.  The  Messrs.  Tilden  informed  us  that  they  have  about  forty 
acres  cultiyated  imder  their  immediate  superintendence,  somewhat  in  the  foUowiog 
arrangement;  :->Nine  acres  in  taraxacum,  two  in  conium,  three  in  hyoscyamus,  three 
in  belladonna,  three  in  lettuce,  three  in  sage,  two  summer  savory,  two  stramonium^ 
two  burdock  and  dock,  one  marjoram,  two  digitalis,  two  parsley,  poppies,  and  hore- 
hound,  one  aconite  and  balm.  The  remamder  are  occupied  with  basil,  button  snake 
root,  blessed  thistle,  borage,  coriander,  feverfew,  hollyhock,  hyssop,  larkspur,  lovage, 
marshmallow,  marygold,  mugwort,  mountain  mint,  southern  wood,  tansey,  &c.  The 
narcotics,  especially  the  hyoscyamus  and  belladonna,  require  a  rich  soil,  and  tfaej^ 
exhaust  the  land  rapidly.  These  last  attain  a  height  in  many  instances  of  five  feet, 
but  in  general  from  three  to  four.  They  are  liable  to  be  preyed  upon  more  or  less 
at  all  seasons  of  their  growth  by  insects  and  worms  peculiar  to  each,  to  such  an 
extent  in  some  instances,  as  to  destroy  the  crop.  Conium  maculatum  grows  spon- 
taneously in  aU  that  region  of  country,  having  become  naturalized.  It  is  seen  along 
the  roads,  and  in  fields  that  have  been  abandoned  for  a  time,  attaining  often  the 
height  of  six  feet,  and  presenting  a  striking  object  to  the  eye,  by  reason  of  its  sub- 
divided foliage.  For  this  reason,  the  Messrs.  Tilden  do  not  cultivate  this  plant  yery 
extensively,  but  depend  largely  on  that  of  spontaneous  growth,  which  they  gather 
firom  the  country  many  miles  around,  as  far  as  the  Vermont  line,  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  probable  that  the  conium  obtained  in  tins  way  is  really  more  active, 
weight  for  weight,  than  the  cultivated,  being  less  succulent.  We  noticed  the 
Valeriana  officin^s  growing  with  great  luxuriance,  and  as  high  as  five  feet,  although 
its  culture  has  not  as  yet  l^n  much  extended.  Besides  the  varieties  cultivated, 
large  quantities  of  indigenous  plants  are  purchased  from  collectors  in  the  west  and 
south,  which  are  required  in  their  business. 

Their  factory  or  laboratory  is  an  extensive,  oblong,  three  storied  building,  in  the 
basement  of  which  is  a  powerful  steam  engine  which  performs  the  double  duty  of 
propelling  the  powdering  apparatus,  and  of  driving  a  double  acting  air  pump  con- 
nected with  their  vacuum  evaporators. 

The  recent  plants  intended  for  extracts  are  brought  to  the  mill  from  the  gardens, 
reduced  to  a  coarse  pulpy  state  by  a  pair  of  chasers,  and  subjected  to  a  powerful 
screw-press  to  extract  the  juice.  This  is  clarified  by  coagulation,  strained,  and  the 
pure  juice  introduced  into  the  large  vacuum  apparatus,  holding  several  hundred 
gallons,  where  it  is  concentrated  rapidly  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  at  a  temperatui^ 
varying  110® — 130°,  almost  entirely  free  from  the  deterioratiug  influence  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  the  construction  of  this  apparatus,  they  have  had  a  view  to  great 
extent  of  tubular  steam-heating  surface,  so  as  t^e  able  to  accomplish  the  very  large 
amount  of  evaporation  their  business  demands.^rhe  finishing  apparatus  is  analog- 
ous to  the  vacuum  pan  of  the  sugar  refiners.  We  witnessed  the  operation  in 
progress  with  the  thermometer  standing  at  1 12°  F.  They  make  annually  about 
8000  pounds  of  extracts  from  green  plants  and  roots,  consisting  chiefly  of  conium 
2000  lbs.,  dandelion  2000  lbs.,  lettuce  1200  lbs.,  stramonium  500  lbs.,  butternut  800 
lbs.,  belladonna  500  lbs.,  hyoscyamus  500  lbs.,  and  so  on.  These  extracts  in  the 
aggregate,  according  to  Mr.  Tilden's  estimate,  are  derived  from  about  300,000  lbs.,  of 
green  material,  and  require  the  evaporation  of  more  than  20,000  gallons  of  juice. 

Besides  these,  a  considerable  amount  of  extracts  are  made  from  dry  materials, 
both  foreign  and  Indigenous,  as  gentian,  rhubarb,  chamomile,  mayapple,  horehound, 
cohosh,  &c.  They  are  also  about  engaging  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  extract  of 
liquorice  from  foreign  root. 

In  the  powdering  department  they  run  burr  stones  and  chasers,  and  use  bolting 
and  dusting  apparatus.  They  powder  large  quantities  of  material  on  contract,  besides 
that  for  their  special  business,  amounting  annually  to  from  50  to  60,000  pounds. 

In  the  herb  department,  the  quantity  of  material  handled  is  very  large.  The 
plants  are  brought  from  the  gardens  into  a  large  room  in  the  factory  building,  where 
a  number  of  ^irls  are  employed  in  picking  them  over  to  remove  other  plants 
accidentally  present,  and  separating  the  decayed  parts  and  the  stems  when  desirable. 
They  are  then  placed  on  hurdles,  and  exposed  in  the  drying  room  till  properly 
desiccated.  Two  presses  are  kept  in  operation,  by  which  2000  pounds  of  material 
are  sometimes  pressed  in  a  week,  and  about  75,000  pounds  per  annum,  including  near 
three  hundred  varieties  of  plants. 
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At  the  time  of  our  Tisit,  thirty  men  and  five  girls  were  engaged  in  the  several 
departments  of  their  establishment 

When  we  consider  the  large  amount  of  extracts  of  important  drugs  prepared  in 
Tucuo,  which  are  thus  thrown  into  the  market  to  replace  the  former  crude  products, 
obtained  by  boiling  down  the  juices,  &c.  in  open  vessels  with  a  naked  fire,  accordmg 
to  the  old  method,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  much  good  will  accrue  to  the  medicid 
Iffactitioner  in  the  increased  power  of  tliese  agents.  The  Messrs.  Tilden  have,  thus 
far,  been  directfy  beneficial  to  the  medical  interests  of  the  country.  But  they  have 
also  been  indirectly  useful  by  inducing  their  neighbours,  the  Shakers,  from  motives 
of  competition,  to  adopt  the  vacuum  pan,  in  lieu  of  the  open  boiler,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  their  extracts.  We  have  some  few  observations  to  make  in  reference  to 
the  medicine-producing  department  of  this  remarkable  people,  who  received  us 
kindly  during  a  hurried  visit  whilst  sojourning  in  their  beautiful  valley,  but  we  are 
compelled  to  defer  them  tiU  our  next  issue. — American  JoumcU  of  Pharmacy, 


NOTE  ON  THE  OIL  OF  GERANIUM  HAVING  THE  ODOUR  OF  ROSES. 
{Peiargonium  odoratissitnum), 

Thb  geranium  which  has  the  odour  of  roses  will  yield  on  distillation  an  aromatic 
water  and  an  essential  oih  M.  Reduz,  a  Chemist  at  Yaugirard,  has  stated,  that 
previous  to  the  year  1819,  he  had,  by  order  of  M.  Tissier,  Chemist  and  professor  of 
Chemistry  at  Lyons,  submitted  to  distillation  1590  grammes  of  the  leaves  of  this 
plant,  operating  by  cohobation  twice,  he  obtained  eight  grammes  of  a  concrete 
volatile  oil,  analogous,  in  its  odour,  to  that  of  the  rose,  congesdable  at  IS*'  C. 

Since  the  publication  of  M.  Recluz,  this  question  has  made  rapid  progress,  for 
there  is  now  prepared  in  France  a  large  quantity  of  the  essential  oil  of  geranium, 
which  is  used  in  perfumery. 

The  geranium,  to  obtain  the  essence,  is  cultivated  in  the  south.  It  has  also  been 
cultivated  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  at  Moutfort-Lamaury,  and,  according 
to  M  Demarson,  who  has  occupied  himself  and  given  much  attention  to  this  subject, 
its  cultivation  is  easy;  under  our  temperature  the  geranium  thrives,  especially  when 
the  nights  are  fresh. 

The  oil  obtained  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  is  more  agreeable  in  its  odour 
than  that  obtained  from  the  geranium  cultivated  in  the  south ;  the  same  is  remarked 
with  the  geranium  as  with  the  orange- flower. 

The  geranium  is  propagated  by  slips.  These  slips  are  planted  usually  in  February, 
but  they  may  be  planted  at  any  season. 

100  lbs.  of  geranium  leaves  yielded  from  54  to  55  grammes  of  essential  oil ; 
these  leaves  are  sold  at  from  30  to  35  francs  the  100  lbs.,  but  care  must  be  taken  in 
the  weighing,  as  they  are  not  always  well  picked,  and  contain  foreign  matter,  which 
increases  the  weight  but  does  not  yield  oil.  The  distilled  water  which  has  been 
used  in  the  production  of  the  oil  has  some  analogy  to  rose-water,  but  it  has  a 
vegetable  odour — an  odour  sui  generis— which  distinguishes  it  from  it.  This  water, 
which  was  at  first  sold  at  I  franc  25  cents  the  litre,  has  fallen  to  60  centimes  the  litre. 

The  oil  of  geranium  was,  in  the  first  instance,  sold  at  a  very  high  price;  it  has 
since  fallen  to  30  francs,  to  25  and  20  francs,  at  last  to  15  and  to  12  francs.* 

The  oil  of  geranium  of  the  Paris  houses  is  of  a  green  colour;  that  of  Nice  is 
colourless.  This  oil  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  essence  of  roses,  which  is 
very  expensive.  After  having  been  used  for  adulterating,  it  is  in  its  turn  adul- 
terated.— Jovmal  de  Cliimie  Medicale. 


ON  VEGETABLE  MUCILAGE,  AND  SUBSTANCES  ALLIED  THERETO- 

BT  DB.  KiJTZING. 

Having  sliced  off  with  the  razor  a  very  thin  piece  of  the  white,  broad  sort  of 
tragacanth,  and  placed  it  in  a  drop  of  water  under  the  microscope,  it  swelled  up  instan- 
taneously, and  showed  a  distincUy  cellular  structure,  and  mudi  larger  starch-grains 
than  usual.  The  cells  consisted  of  a  very  thick  membrane,  and  partly  of  several 
concentric  layers.  The  starch  grains  were  round  and  crowded  in  the  cells,  which 
were  but  loosely  connected,  and  of  various  sizes,  some  of  ^"  diameter. 

•  It  is  not  stated  for  what  quantity  this  price  is  charged.— Ed.  Pharm.  JoumdL 
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No  reaciaon  was  i»roduced  on  the  thick,  cell  vbUs  by  tinctiire  of  iodini^  biit  the 
starch  grains  became  blue.  On  adding  one  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  the 
oells  swelled  up  still  more,  and  the  concentric  layers  became  more  distinctly  visible, 
and,  at  the  same  time^  assumed  a  yellow  or  brownish^orange  colour.  The  inner  celU 
wall  now  appeared  to  be  coated  with  a  delicate  blue  membrane^  which  enclosed  the* 
starch-grains  in  the  £orm  of  &sac.  The  starch-grains,  by  conlmued  application  oi 
snlphuric  add,  were  conrertei  into  dextrine,  and  at  last  disappeared,  as  well  as  the 
blue  membnme,  but  the  thick  cells  still  remained,  though  they  lost  the  property  of 
becoming  orange  or  yellow  by  iodine ;  they  remained  at  last  entirely  colourless  by 
tinctui«  of  iodine,  but  upon  the  appUcation  of  heat  also  dissolved. 

These  results  induced  the  amthor  to  esraniine  yarioiw  o<^r  gums,  and  to  watch  Hie 
process  of  their  formation  in  the  plum-tree  gum,  whidi  trades  from  the  trees 
belonging  to  Drupacesa,  and,  by  the  aid  of  iodine  and  solphurie  acid,  he  discovered* 
that  the  cellulose  of  phaneiogamic  crills  are  coloured  bine,  while  that  of  all  lichens' 
and  fungi  which  he  examined,  are  coloured  orange  or  yellowish-brown  by  the  appli- 
cation of  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine.  All  the  kinds  of  natural  gums  of  commerce 
present  the  same  appearances,  but  with  this  difference,  that  those  which  contain' 
more  bassorine  than  arabine,  present  the  iodine  reaction  with  the  aid  of  sulphuric 
add  for  a  longer  time,  whereas  in  gum  arable  it  disa^ypears  sooner.  To  the 
phanerogamia,  which  present  a  blue  colouration,  belong  cotton,  the  cells  of  endive 
leaves,  of  cucimibers,  and  of  the  wood  of  cruciferse. 

It  is,  therefore,  manifest,  that  the  denomination  of  cellulose  has  hitherto  been, 
applied,  upon  the  authority  of  Payen,*  to  two  classes  of  substances,  one  of  which  is 
coloured  blue  by  iodine,  the  other  brown.    The  blue  colour  indicates  the  preseirce  of 
starch,  or  rather  of  the  substance  out  of  which  starch  is  formed,  and  the  brownish- 
yellow  colour  reminds  us  of  inulin.     We  may,  therefore,  divide  the  mucilaginous 
and  cellular  substances  into  two  groups,  the  one  the  amylon  or  starch-group,  the- 
other  the  inulin-group.    That  inulin  is  more  allied  to  tragacanthin  or  bassorin  and' 
arabin  than  to  starch,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  like  arabin,  it  rotates  to  the  left, 
the  plane  of  polarized  light    In  common  with  all  the  substances  allied  to  starch, 
cellulose,  and  gum,  it  is  changed  into  dextrin  and  sugar  by  the  action  of  acids. 
Group  the  first  includes,  1,  starch  ;  2,  starch-celliSose. 
Gboup  the  second  includes,  1,  inulin ;  2,  inuUn-cellulose  or  bassorin. 
The  author  applies  the  name  of  oMyl  to  the  starchy,  or  amylaceous  matter,  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  amylum  or  starch.    Its  formula  is  da  Hio  Ow,  and  its  reaction 
with  tuicture  of  iodine  characterises  it.     As,  according  to  Mitscherlichf,  starch 
cellulose  consists  of  C12  Hio  Oio,  the  whole  difference  between  amyl  and  starch- 
cellulose,  denommated  by  the  autiior,  gtdin,  is,  that  the  amyl  substances  are  instan- 
taneously coloured  blue  by  tincture  of  iodine,  and  the  gelin-substances  only  upon  the 
additional  influence  of  sulphuric  acid  (or  of  alkalies). 

So  also  with  regard  to  the  second  group :  the  inufin-glbbules  axe  at  once  coloured 
orange  or  brownish-yellow  by  iodine,  whereas  the  bassorin  substances  became  coloured 
only  upon  the  additional  application  of  sulphuric  add.  The  lichen-cells  in  lAte 
cortical  layer  and  in  the  fruit-parts  of  Cetraria  iskmdica  consist  of  true  amyL 

In  investigating  the  formation  of  gum,  the  author  perceived  on  breaking  off  the 
exudation  firom  a  plum,  tlmt  not  only  the  epidermis,  but  also  the  cells  of  the  juicy 
parenchyma  were  at  this  spot  in  part  already  decomposed,  and  in  part  undergoing 
decomposition;  the  result  of  which  is,  that  unlike  those  kinds  of  putrefactions,  which 
are  connected  witSi  the  formation  of  certain  fungi  {Fadenpilze,  Staubpilze,  &c)  the 
organic  product  is  a  peculiar,  hitherto  unknown  fongus,  the  gum-funffusy  or  the  gum 
itself.  The  brown  colour  of  these  parts  proceeds  from  the  cell  walls,  which  are 
partly  decomposed  and  converted  into  ulmin.  The  organic  structure  of  the  cherry- 
and  plum-tree  gum,  which  the  author  proposes  to  call  erannium,  is  veiy  distinct,  as 
long  as  the  guna  is  still  in  the  fruit,  or  just  about  issuing  from  it,  but  forms  a  homo- 
geneous mass  as  soon  as  it  has  exuded.  On  examining  the  ceUular  tissue  of  plums 
with  iodine  and  sulphuric  add,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  healtiiy  part  consists  of 
gelin-ceUs,  whilst  the  membranes  of  the  affected  portion  have  been  converted  into 
a  bassorin-substanoe,  which  has  partially  become  brown  from  the  presence  of  ulmin. 
The  walls  of  the  latter  portion  are,  moreover,  very  thick  and  loose,  so  that  in  those 
which  ate  near  dissolution,  a  peculiar  system  of  veiy  fine  reticulated  mucilage  fibres 
can  be  seen  upon  dose  examination.  These  fibres  disengage  themselves  gradually^ 
but  still  running  parallel  to  one  another,  and  causing  by  swelling  a  pressure  without; 

*  Annates  det  Sciences  NcOur.,  Sct.  2,  torn.  iL ;  Botammte,  1839,  p.  21 ;  1840,  p.  73. 
t  Bericktd,  Berliner  Akademie  d,  Wisseiuchaften,  Marz,  1850. 
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afe  last  they  are-  decomposed,  into  yeiy  Bnudl'  moleoules,  which  retain  the  original* 
position  of  the  fibres.  These  molecules  are  the  beginning  of  a  new  cdlular  fonna* 
tion ;  they  become  larger  and  nour  contain  one  or  tvro  new  oells^  which  again  contain 
filial  oeHislTochterzettm]  and  so- on,  until  the  cells  become  liquified  and  the  masi 
exudes.  The  substance  called  by  Querin  Yarry  c'erasin,  consists  sometimes  of  such 
semi-liquified  cells.  The  opinion  of  Mulder  (Physiol  Chemie^  p.  234),  that  all  kinds 
of  gam  are  vegetable  secretions  and  formed  of  dextrin,  is,  therefore,  refuted,  as 
well  as  the  opinions  of  Nageli  and  others,  that  a  protein  substance  or  nitrogenous 
*'  Fiotoplasma"  must  form.  ^  nucleus  for  cell  formation,  and  that  fungi  are  charao- 
terized  by  the  want  of  starch; — Jrchiv  d,  Pharmaoie,  2  Keihe,  Bd.  IxTii.,  Hft.  1, 1851, 

p.  1.  

ON  THE,  INFLUENCE  OF  WATER  IN.CHBMIJCAI.  DECOMPOSITION& 

BT  H.  BOn. 

Ik  chemical  processes  water  acts  principally  by  its  chdmical  mass ;  it  sometimes 
plays  the  part  of  an  acid,  at  others  of  a  base,  and  can  expel  adds  and  oxides  fronL 
their  combinations.  Even  compounds  in  which  a  great  attraction  exists,  between, 
the  constituents,  such  as  many  native  silicates,  e,  a,,  felspar^  can,  although  only  after, 
a  long  time,  be  decomposed  by  water.  It  is  difficiut,  and  in  most  cases  impossible, 
to  imitate  in  the  laboratory  these  processes,  which  are  carried  on  by  nature  on  a 
large  scale,  because  we  cannot  so  accelerate  them  that  we  can  await  the  result. 

]^a  very  strong  acid  be  united  with  a  strong  base  to  form  a  neutr^  salt,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  neutral  sulphate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  the  compound  be  dissolved  in 
water,  it  certainly  remains  undecomposed  in  the  solution,  however  large  the  quantity 
of  water  may  be.  Although  the  water  shows  a  considerable  attraction,  both  for  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  for  the  alkali,  yet  the  attraction  which  the  water,  as  a  base,  has. 
for  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  that  which  it  has,  as  an  acid,  for  the  alkali,  in  this  case 
so  counterbalance  each  other,  that  the  decomposing  efi&ct  of  the  water  is  quite  • 
neutralized.  But  it  is  possible,  that  when  the  chemical  mass  of  the.  water  is  very 
considerably  augmented,  a  very  dilute  solution  of  the  alkaline  sulphate  might  behave 
very  differently  to  a  concentrated  one.  For  if  the  attraction  of  the  water  for  tha 
sulphuric  acid  and  that  for  the  alkali  were  imperfectly,  but  not  entirely,  to  counter- 
balance each  other,  this  would  be  less  evident  in  a  concentrated  than  in  a  diluted 
solution,  in  which  the  large  quantity  of  water  might  take  one  of  the  constituents  of 
the  salt  in  preference  to  the  other.  This  relation  of  water  can,  therefore,  be  more 
conveniently  watched,  if  we  examine  the  relations  of  the  acid  compounds,  both  of 
the  potash-sulphates  and  of  the  soda^sulphates,.  towards  water.  In  these  one  portioa 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  combined  with  the  alkali  by  a  less  degree  of  attraction  than 
the  other.  The  water  can,  therefore,  if  employed  in  a  sufiScient  quantity,  abstract 
more  or  less  acid  from  the  salt,  and  finally  convert  it  into  the  neutral  compound.. 

The  bisulphate  of  potash  employed  for  the  experiment  was  KO  SOa,  HO  SOa.  It 
contained  a  small  additional  quantity  of  water,  because  the  fused  ciJce  of  the  salt 
had  been  exposed  to  the  air;  * 

This  salt  having  been  mixed  and  boiled  with  so  large  a  quantity  of  water,  that 
part  of  it  stiU  remained  undissolved,  the  filtered  solution  solidified  when  cold,  into  a 
white,  apparently  uncrystallized  mass,  which  internally  resembled  coolM  tallow ; 
but  it  contained  a  large  quantity  of  inclosed  acid  mother-liquor,  which  was  entirely 
removed  by  repeatedly  pressing  the  salt  between  blotting-paper.  It  then  had  the 
iorm  of  a  coarsely  crystalline  powder,  the  composition  of  whlcht  was  KO.  SOs, 
HO  SOfe  2H0.  The  potash,  consequently  had,  by  this  process,  lost,  none  of  its 
sulphuric  acid,  but  had  gained  more  water. 

The  salt  was  then  completely  dissolved  in  boiling  wai;er,.and  the  solution  evapo* 
rated,,  until  when  cold — a  small  quantity  of  crystaJIine  crust  separated.  The  salt 
thus  obtained^  aonsisted  of  3  KO  SO3,  SO3  2H0.  The  mother^liquor,  removed  from 
this  salt,  yielded  by  evaporation,  a  large  quantity  of  salt  of  the  same  composition  -, 
so  that  the.  latter  appears,  therefore,  to  possess  a  certain  constancy.  If,  howeven, 
this  salt,  after  being  removed  from  the  mother-liquor,  was  redissolved  in  water,,  and 
the  solution  evaporated  to  crystallization,,  crystals  of  the  neutral  sulphate  of  potash 
were  foxmed  in  it.. 

This  proved  that,  by  the  influence  of  water,  sulphuric  acid  can  be  gjsadually 
abstracted  from  the  bisulphate  of  potash,  and  the  latter  finally  converted  into  a 
neutral  salt..  The  same  effect  may  be  produced  at  once,  if  the  chemical  msiss  of  the 
wates  be  increased,  and.  the  bisulphate  treated,  directly,  with  a  very  large  quaniity  of 
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water.  We  may,  therefore,  assume,  that  in  a  very  dilated  solution  of  the  acid  salt, 
there  exists  the  neutral  salt,  besides  the  free  sulphuric  acid,  which  combination, 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  again  forms  the  acid  salt.  It  is,  therefore,  better, 
gradually  to  remove,  in  the  described  manner,  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  the 
add  salt  is  intended  to  be  converted  into  the  neutral  one. 

By  decomposing  the  Msulphate  with  water,  several  other  salts,  ranging  between 
the  acid  salt  and  the  neutral  salt,  are  generated  by  the  influence  of  different  quanti- 
ties of  water  employed.  One  of  them,  obtained  by  Mitscherlich,  had  the  compo- 
sition, 4  KO  SO,  +  HO  SOfc  and  another  by  Phillips,  Jacquelin,  and  Heumann 
had  the  composition  2  KO  S0<  +  HO  SO3.  The  latter  salt  is  the  sesqui-sulphate 
of  potash. 

In  the  bisulphate  of  soda  the  second  atom  of  sulphuric  acid  is  united  by  a  less 
degree  of  affinity  than  in  the  bisulphate  of  potash.  It  can,  therefore,  be  more  easily 
abstracted  by  water;  and  there  appears  to  exist  only  one  intermediate  compound 
between  this  and  the  neutral  salt.  The  bisulphate  of  soda  in  the  crystallised 
state  is  composed  of  Na  0  SO3,  HO  SOs,  +  2  HO.  The  intermediate  com- 
pound forming  crystals,  often  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  consists  of 
3  Na  O  SOa  -j- HO  SOj  +  2  HO.  Water  has  also  a  similar  relation  to  these 
salts,  which  appear  to  be  composed  of  two  or  more  simple  salts,  such  as  the 
so-called  double  salts.  Many  of  these  can  be  separated  from  one  another  by  solution 
in  water  and  recrystallization.  In  those  which  consist  of  a  s^t  not  easily  or  at  all 
soluble,  and  of  another  easily  soluble,  the  former  remains  undissolved  when 
treated  by  water,  as  is  the  case  with  glauberite.  In  other  double  salts  of  this  kind, 
such  as  Gay-lussite  and  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  oxide  of  zinc,  the  two  salts  are 
united  by  a  greater  affinity.  In  the  case  of  Gay-lussite,  if  the  salt  be  ignited  the  pro- 
portion of  the  water  of  crystallization  is  expelled,  the  affinity  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
for  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  so  far  diminished  that  water  dissolves  the  latter  salt, 
leaving  behind  the  former  one  undissolved.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  double  salts 
in  this  respect,  is  polyhalit,  which  consists  of  three  simple  salt^.  When  this  is 
treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  the  sulphate  of  Ume  remains  undissolved, 
whilst  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  potash  are  dissolved.  Of  the 
double  salts,  which  can  be  easily  procured  in  large  quantities,  alum  resists  most 
the  decomposing  effect  of  water.  It  can  be  repeat^ly  dissolved  and  recrystallized, 
without  suffering  the  slightest  decomposition,  although  the  simple  salts  which  com- 
pose it  are  of  various  degrees  of  solubility  in  water.  The  interesting  experiments  of 
Graham  prove,  nevertheless,  that  it  does  not  resist  the  influence  of  large  quantities 
of  water,  for  he  actually  succeeded  in  decomposing  alum  in  very  diluted  solutions, 
an  effect  decidedly  due  to  the  chemical  mass  of  the  water.  For  a  small  quantity  of 
the  dissolved  salt  comes,  by  diffusion,  gradually  in  contact  with  large  masses  of 
water,  which  effectually  assists  the  decomposition.— P^rw.  Central'Blatt.y  No.  xxvi., 
1851,  p.  401.  

ON  LIQUOR  FERRI  NITRATIS,  U.  S.  P.,  1850;   AND  ON  A  FORMULA 
FOR  SYRUP  OF  PROTO-NITRATE  OF  IRON. 

BT  WILLIAM  PROCTER,  JDN. 

The  instability  of  the  so-called  **  solution  of  sesqui-nitrate  of  iron  "  is  proverbial 
and  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  it  sufficiently  permanent  to  be  at  all 
times  relied  on.  The  formula  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850,  which  is 
virtually  that  of  Mr.  Kerr,  of  Scotland,  has  been  adopted  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  with  a  slight  alteration,  rendered  necessary  by  the  different  value  of 
the  weights  and  measures  of  the  two  codes.  The  manipulation  is  the  same,  viz.,  to 
'  dilute  the  acid  with  about  five  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  add  it  to  the  iron  at 
once,  leaving  them  in  contact  until  the  reaction  ceases,  which  is  usually  stated  at 
twelve  hours.  The  solution  thus  prepared,  has,  after  filtration  and  dilution,  a  dark 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  is  precipitated  black  by  ammonia,  which  indicates  clearly 
that  the  iron  is  not  entirely  sesqui-oxidized,  and  that  the  solution  is  a  mixture  of 
the  proto  and  sesqui-nitrates  of  iron. 

When  this  solution  is  suffered  to  stand,  either  in  close  or  open  vessels,  it  gradually 
becomes  opaque,  and  deposits  an  ochreous  sediment,  which  ceases  after  a  length  of 
tune, '  whilst  the  liquid  has  acquired  a  much  lighter  colour,  is  transparent,  and  is 
precipitated  in  brownish-red  flocks  by  ammonia,  without  any  admixture  of  black 
The  ochreous  precipitate  is  probably  a  basic,  or  sub  sesqui-nitrate.  several  of  which 
are  known  to  exist,  and  one  of  which,  according  to  Grouville  (Gmelin's  Handbook, 
vol.  v.,  p.  269),  has  the  formula  4  Fca  O3,  N064-2HO.     The  proportion  of  this  sub- 
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salt  that  will  precipitate  from  the  officinal  solution,  depends  on  the  proportion  of 
protro-nitrate  existing  in  the  preparation  when  filtered  from  the  excess  of  iron,  it 
being  greater  as  the  amount  of  the  proto-salt  is  greater.  If  the  solution  is  filtered 
off  from  the  excess  of  iron,  as  soon  as  the  reaction  has  ceased  to  be  active,  it  will  con- 
tain much  less  of  the  proto-nitrate,  than  if  the  contact  continues  for  a  length  of  time 
(12  hours).  The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  a  portion  of  iron  is  oxidized,  and 
dissolved  at  the  expense  of  the  acid  of  the  ter-sesquinitrate,  reducing  a  part  of  that 
salt  to  the  condition  of  an  insoluble  subnitrate,  which  salt  is  subsequently  increased 
in  quantity,  at  the  expense  of  the  proto-nitrate,  by  its  gradual  conversion  into  ter- 
sesqui-nitrate,  which  remains  in  solution,  and  sub-sesquinitrate,  which  precipitates. 

I^  however,  instead  of  proceeding  according  to  the  officinal  directions,  the  nitric 
add  is  diluted  to  the  sp.gr.  1.15  and  the  iron,  in  the  form  of  iron  wire,  as  card 
teeth,  be  gradually  added,  so  that  the  active  reaction  nearly  ceases  after  each  addi- 
tion, till  it  is  saturated,  and  then  filtered,  a  solution  is  obtained  containing  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  the  proto-nitrate.  If  now  this  is  heated  gently,  and  nitric  acid 
is  slowly  dropped  in,  stirring  after  each  addition,  until  the  solution  yields  a  reddish 
brown  precipitate  with  ammonia,  the  solution  is  entirely  free  from  the  proto-nitrate, 
and  has  a  much  lighter  colour.  The  slight  excess  of  nitric  acid  that  exists  in  the 
solution  thus  prepared,  is,  therapeutically  considered,  probably  an  advantage.  Dr. 
Bache  (U.  S.  Dispensary,  9th  edit,  page  1008)  suggests,  that  "  a  permanent  solution 
might  be  prepared,  by  dissolving  moist  hydrated  sesqui-oxide  of  iron,  in  nitric 
acid,  to  saturation."  This  suggestion,  however  correct  in  theory,  is  not  easily 
practised  ;  because,  after  sufficient  of  the  oxide  is  dissolved  to  form  a  true  temitrate, 
the  dissolution  of  the  oxide  continues,  until  a  large  portion  of  sub-sesqui-nitrate  is 
formed;  and,  unless  the  exact  proportions  of  acid  and  base  are  used,  the  operator  has 
no  clue  to  guide  him  in  the  process. 

The  following  modification  of  the  officinal  direction  is  offered,  as  yielding  a  true 
sesqui-salt  in  solution,  and  of  equal  strength  with  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia: 

Take  of  iron  wire  (card  teeth)  cut  in  pieces,  an  ounce. 
Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.42)  three  fluid  ounces ; 
Distilled  water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Mix  the  acid  with  ten  fluid  ounces  of  the  distilled  water,  in  a  thin  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  which  should  be  surrounded  by  water.  Add  the  iron  gradually,  about  a 
drachm  at  a  time,  waiting  until  active  effervescence  has  ceased  after  each  addition, 
before  making  the  next.  When  all  the  iron  has  thus  been  thrown  in,  filter  the 
solution  through  paper,  heat  it  gently  in  a  capsule  or  flask,  and  careAilly  drop  in 
nitric  acid,  followed  by  stirring  or  agitation,  until  a  drop  of  the  solution,  tested  with 
ammonia,  yields  a  red  precipitate,  without  any  tinge  of  black.  Then  add  distilled 
water,  until  the  liquid  measures  thirty  fluid  ounces.  The  solution  should  have  a 
bright  Madeira  wine  colour. 

In  a  paper  by  Mr,  Augustine  Duhamel  (^Amer.  Jovm,  Pharm.,  vol.  xvii.,  July, 
1845)  the  author  states,  that  Dr.  Hays  (of  Philadelphia)  has  been  using  a  saccha- 
rine nitrate  of  iron  for  several  years.  In  a  recent  conversation  with  Dr.  Hays,  he 
informed  me,  that  the  preparation  he  uses  is  a  syrup,  and  does  not  spoil  by  keeping  ; 
and  that  it  is  prepared  by  Mr.  Samuel  Simes,  to  whom  he  (Dr.  Hays)  first  suggested 
the  protective  agency  of  sugar,  in  reference  to  nitrate  of  iron,  All  who  have  made 
the  syrup  of  sesqui-nitrate  of  iron  of  Duhamel,  are  aware  that  it  will  not  keep  long, 
and  a  specimen  in  my  possession  exhibits  nearly  the  whole  of  the  iron  as  a  precipi- 
tate. On  examining  Mr.  Simes's  preparation,  it  was  found  to  be  a  thick  syrup,  of  a 
light  greenish  colour,  perfectly  transparent,  neutral,  and  to  yield  a  greenish  coloured 
precipitate  with  ammonia.  These  characters  at  once  prove  the  iron  to  be  chiefiy  in 
the  form  of  |a  proto-salt,  protected  by  sugar.  As  Mr.  Simes  declines  to  communi- 
cate his  formula  for  publication,  and  as  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Hays  is  strong  in  favour 
of  its  therapeutic  value,  I  offer  the  following  recipe  for  making  the  preparation: — 

It  requires  a  particular  course  of  manipulation  to  dissolve  iron  in  nitric  acid,  with- 
out a  large  portion  passing  to  the  higher  stage  of  oxidation.  If,  however,  instead  of 
adding  the  iron  in  divided  portions  to  the  nitric  acid,  we  add  the  nitric  acid, 
more  diluted,  to  the  iron  in  great  excess,  the  acid  gradually  becomes  saturated,  the 
solution  has  a  light  greenish  colour  when  filtered,  and  is  precipitated,  of  a  greenish 
colour,  by  ammonia.  It  is  necessary  for  the  solution  to  stand  on  the  iron  for  several 
hours  after  the  last  addition  of  acid. 
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Take  of  inm  wire  (card  teel^}  in  pieces,  two  ousices. 
Nitric  add  (sp.  gr.  1.42)  three  fluid  ounces*. 
Water,  thirteen  fluid  ounces.. 
Sugar,,  in  powder, .  two  pounds. 

Put  the  iron:  in  a*  wide-^nontfaed  bottle  kept  cool  by  standing  in  cold  water,  and  pour 
upon  it  three  fluid  ounces  of  water.  Then  mix  the  acid  with  ten  fluid  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  the  mixture  in  portions  of  half  a  fluid  ounce  to  l^e  iron,  agitodng' 
frequently  until  the  acid  is  saturated,  using  litmu»  paper.  When  all  the  acid  ha»> 
be^i  combined,  filter  tiie  solution  into  a  bottle  containing  tibe  sugar  and  marked  to 
contain- tiurty  fluid  ounoesi,  If  the  whole  does  not  measure  that  bdlk,  pour  waster  on 
the  filter  undl^  it  does.  When  a^l  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  strain,  if  neoessaijr,  and 
introduce  the  syrc^  into  suitaUe  y ialsr  and  seal  them.  * 


STRIIP  OE  EROTO-NITEATE.  OF  XBOIT.. 

BT  W.  W.  n.  £IVBBHQ!BBi 

Stbttp  of  proto-nitrate  of  iron  is  an  impnoyed  form,  ih  which  title  officinal'  liq. 
fbrri  nitratis  is  at  present  prescribed  by  several  prominent  physicians  in  this  cil^  ; 
and  combining  as  it  does  liie  advantages  of  the  proto-salts  of  iron,  with  stability  of 
preparation,  is  destined  to  come  into  general  use  as  an  active  and  pleasantferruginons, 
remedy.  I  believe  no  formula  for  it  has  yet  been  published,  and  as  apothecaries- 
have  found  it  both,  inconvenient  and  disagreeable,  depending  upon  others  to  prepare 
it  by  some  secret  recipe,  the  subjoined  may  be  found  a  convenience. 

R  Sulphate  of  iron,  f  viii. 
Carbonate,  of  soda,,Sx. 
White  sugar,  §zx. 

Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.42)  f  Jv.,  and  f  3v« 
Boiling  water; 
Simple  syrup,  aa  q.s 

Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  soda,  each  in  two  pints  of  the  water, 
filter,  and  add  to  each  solution  two  ounces  of  simple  syrup.  Mix  the  soiutums,.  and 
allow  the  precipitate,  to  subside.  Pour  off'  the  supematent  liquid,  and  wash  the 
precipitated  carbonate  carefully  with  sweetened  water,  until  the  washings  have  no. 
longer  a  saline  taste.  Collect  the  precipitate  upon  a  fine  mudin  strainer,  and  with- 
gentle  pressure  express  as  much  of  the  water  as-  posnble.  Transfer  to  a  porcelaiii' 
capsule,  and  add  s^cadually  the  nitric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  an  equal  measure: 
of  water.  Mix  t£e  sugar  with.the  soLoibion,  and  dissolve  over  a  water>lmth,  stiitring 
from  time  to  time  with  ar  glass  rod.  Wh«i  done,  the  syrup  should  be  made  to 
measure  thirty  fluid  ounces,  by  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water. 

It  does  not  aLwaya  happen  that  the  apothecary  has  on  hand  an  add  of  known 
specific  gravity,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  it  will  answer  to  add  nitric  acid  diluted 
with  an  equal  measure  of  water  to  the  carbonate  of  iron,  until  dissolved^  and  the 
solution  possesses  a  slightly  acid  reaction* 

This  synq»  contains  ten  gridns  of  diy  nitrate  of  iron  to  each  fiuid  dzsachm,  and 
the  dose  varies  from  twenty  to  forty  drops. — AmaiecM  Jaunud  of  Pharmacy, 


ON  THE  PBBPARATION  OF  THE  TINCT.  FBREI  AjCBT.  P.  D. 
BY  MB.  TQ021:A.S  abnall. 
This  tincture  fiequsntly  undergoes  spontaneous  deeompositioa  by  keeping,  when 
made  according  to  the  directions  given  in.  the  Pharmaoopfloia,  a  portion  of  Itte  iron 
separating  in  the  form  of  sesqjoioxide,  leaving  the  tincture  more  or  less  decolourized.. 
This  decomposition  appears  to  arise  from  the  iron  not  becoming  suffidentLy  oxidized 
by  mere  drying,  especially  in  operating  on  large  quantities*  I  have  adopted  the. 
following  modification  witb  unvarying  aucoess: — To  6}  drama  of  sulphate  of  iron 

*  Tliis  paper  was  wrtttm  and  read  before  ihe  Philadolpliia  Gallfly  of  Pharmacy,  before  Mr 
livermore^s  paper,  following,  was  received — ^bnt  as  tbe  same  resmt  is  arrived  at.  by  different 
processes,  both  are  ioserted. — Ed.  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,. 
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ON  rBESCBumiojifr  QBJivmma,  siaauuiE  dobs/l  sai: 

add  a  ftuificieDt  ^wmlat;  of:  mixka  add  and  a  little  water,  and  apply  heat  until  a 
perfectlf  clear  and  bvight  selution-of  persulphate  and  peniitrate  is  obtained  ;  add,  if 
neoessaiy,  11%  potam.  carK.to  neutralize,  any  eaBcesfr  of.  acid,  or  until  a  permanent 
piedpitate  b^g^ins  to  £all^  then  diMelve  13  dranui  of  aoetate  of  potass  in  toe  liquid,, 
and  carefully  eyapoiate  to  dir^^ness..  Bub:  the  mass  \7ith  two  pints  of  rectified,  spirili 
of  wine  and  filter.  The;nesxilM8>a  fine  dark  red  permanent  tincture^  The  nitrate 
of  potass. fbnmed  does  not  in  aug^  wa^r.  alter  the  product,  it  being  insolubla  in  the. 
sj^L  

ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  TBE  HYDRATES  OF  SESQPIOXIDE  OF  IBON^ 

ANO.  TaiV  BMPLOimBSIT  OF  QHB  OEF'  THBSB  AM  Mf 

AWrmOTE  IN  CASES  OF  POTSONINa  BY  ARSENI0T7S  ACTD; 

BT.  M..  J;  LBVOBX. 

A  NoncE  by  WiitBteiii  omlftie  modffioations  which  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron 
undergeeff  in  water,  induced  me  to  make  some  experiments  on  the  composition  of  the 
hydrates  of  this  oxide.  The  subject,  although  much  had  been  written  upon  it, 
required  yet  further  investigation.. 

Whateyer  mode  of  precipitation  be  adopted,  the  alkalis  flimish  with  the  persalts 
of  iron  only  two  fa^^idniteB  cf&  the  oside^  which  axe  thus  lepieaented: — 

2  Fete  Os  -h  3  HO 
And    FettOs-hS^^HO 

'Zlie  former  of  these  is  always  produced  when  a  hot  solution  of  a  persalt  of  iron  is* 
tfwtedwith  solution'  of  potash  or  soda  also  hot.  I  analyzed  this  hydrate,  when  it 
ceased  to^give  off  wateron  being  planed  over  oil  of  Titriol,  and  found  14.82  and  14.55^ 
per  cent,  of  water  in  it.  Calculation  gives  14.44.  On  being  heated  this  hydrate 
gives  off  water  at  212°  Fahr. 

The  second  hydrate  isproduoed  when' cold  solution  of  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia  is 
added  to  a  cold  solution  of  a  persalt  of  iron..  It  is  less  dense  than  the  former,  and 
the  colour  is  not  so  brown.    It  begins  to  lose  water  when  heated  to  167*^  Fahr. 

Two  analyses  of  this^  oxide  gave  me  18.23  and  18.40  per  c^t.  of  water.  Calcula- 
tion gives  18.36. 

Several  Chemists  have  assigned  formulsa  to  the  hydrates  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
which  are  prepared  with  the  carbonated'  alkalis,  either  cold  or  hot.  I  have  prepared 
the  oxide  in  these  ways,  and  found  it  to  contain  from  two  to  six  per  omt  of  cajHix>niJ3 
acid. 

The  last  of  Ifte  two  hydmtes  whish  I  haare  described  abeve^  ia  used,,  as  iB>  well 
known',  aftamantiiibte  in  cases  ot  poiaoning  with  avseniouB  add. 

In  refi»eooe  to  this  subjeet*  M.  Wittstein  haa  represented,  that  when  the  hydrated. 
oxide  haa  been  piepaied  for  some,  time,  six  montibis  for  instance,  it  loses  one  half  o£ 
its  water,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  a  crystalline  appearance,  and  becoming  much 
leas  soluble  in  acids-,  than  it  was  wh^i  recently  precipitated.  This  statement,  if 
correct,,  would  have  a  veiy  important  bearing  upon  some  of  the  applications  of  the 
hydrated  oxidie. 

With  tile  view  of  satisfying  myself  on  this  point,  I  examined  some  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron  whidi  I  had  kept  imder  water  for  three  years.  On  analyzing  it, 
it  gave  rae  title- seme  quantity  of  wat^  as  a  spedmen  which  had  been  preps^ed  only 
a  ftw  fy,ya*  Os  ^canmiing  it  with  tiie  microscope,  I  could  not  distinguish  any 
dystaiyne  stYuotoftP.  On  being  put.  in  contaet  witii  weak  adds>  it  diasolvsd  aa; 
leaday  aa  that  whidi  had  been  recentiy  psedpitated. 

Soine  of  this  osniide;  whidi  had.  he^  kept  for  three  yeara^  was  administered  in  a 
case,  of  p^iiMMMT^  vadAi  arsemoua  add,  and.  it  efiELclently  counteracted  tiie.  psisonousr 
effiacts  of  alacge  dose. of. the  poison. — JounuU  de  Pharmaeie^ 

ON  PBBSGAIETIONS  OBI^BINQ  SKTSEME  DOffiS. 


T0(  TSQB.  BDirOB.  OE  TKE  i>ixA.T>MaL^iMHTir!A,T.  JOITBNAL. 

SzB,— I  wish  to  draw  ihe<  attentiwx  of  PhysidanB^,  and  other  members  of  the 
BiedMal  profession,  who  are  ia  the  habit  of  sending  their  preseciptions<  to  a  Druggist 
tobttprapctrail,.  toa  snfcgeot  in  which  both  partiea  am  equally  interested.  It  now  and 
then  occurs  that  a  prescription  is  received  ordering  a  dose  of  some  powerful  medi- 
cine, which,  though  not  absolutdy  poisonous  is  so  excessive,  that  in  the  exerdse  of 
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8HSBP-DIPPINO  COMPOSITION. 

a  prudent  caution  the  Druggist  does  not  consider  himself  justified  in  dispensing  it 
without  previous  reference  to  the  prescriber.  On  making  the  inquiry  he  frequently 
finds  that  no  oversight  had  taken  place,  but  that  the  case  was  an  extreme  one,  and 
required  the  use  of  extreme  measures,  and  thus  time,  which  might  be  an  object,  is 
lost  in  a  futile  inquiry.  Having  been  subjected  to  the  inconvenience  frequently 
myself,  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  suggest  a  simple,  but  I  think  an  efficient  remedy. 
Whenever  urgency  requires  the  use  of  strong  medicines  in  doses  that  might  perplex 
a  prudent  dispenser,  I  would  suggest  underlining  the  quantity  with  a  dash  or  two 
(as  5ij)9  or  some  other  mark  which  shall  show  that  such  a  dose  was  really  intended, 
and  Thus  relieve  the  mind  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  the 
originator  of  this  idea,  but  having  seen  it  adopted  by  a  medical  man  in  Islington, 
with  the  happiest  result,  I  desire  to  make  its  advantages  more  widely  knoim,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  meet  with  a  more  extensive  adoption. 

Hoping  you  will  think  this  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  pages, 

I  remain,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Ixmdonj  Dec.  15, 1851.  A.  F.  S. 


SHEEP  DIPPING  COMPOSITION. 

TO  THS  EDITOR  OF  THE   FHABHAGEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sib, — In  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  of  this  month  I  observe  an  account  of 
the  trial  Huggins  versus  Froom,  in  which  you  give  an  abridged  report  of  my 
evidence.  As  there  is  no  correct  report  published  of  what  I  did  say,  I  could 
not  expect  yours  to  be  otherwise.  I,  therefore,  avail  myself  of  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  sending  you  more  correct  information  on  the  subject.  You 
report, 

1.  My  analysis  for  Mr.  Herapath's. 

2.  ''Putting  eight  pounds  (of  Froom's  composition)  to  forty  gallons  of 
water,  he  (Dr.  Hulme)  was  of  opinion  that  arsenite  of  potash  would  not  be 
formed." 

3.  ''  He  (Dr.  Hulme)  had  made  baths  with  a  small  quantity  of  each,  using  the 
same  quantity  of  water,"  &c, 

4.  ''  In  Froom^s  he  found  rather  more  than  half  a  grain  of  arsenious  acid,  in 
the  other  about  a  grain.'' 

The  following  is  a  correct  account. 

Putting  eight  pounds  of  Froom's  composition  to  forty-three  gallons  of  water, 
or  the  same  quantity  of  Bigg's  composition  to  forty-eight  gallons  of  water  (the 
whole  of)  the  arsenious  acid  would  not  be  converted  into  arsenite  of  potash.  In 
proof  of  which  I  produced  the  residue  of  a  bath  (Froom's)  containing  undis- 
solved arsenious  acid.  That  you  would  not  have  more  arsenious  acid  in  combi- 
nation with  potash  than  there  was  ansenious  acid  dissolved.  This  I  found  on 
analysis  to  be  rather  more  than  half  a  grain  in  every  fluid  ounce  in  Froom's 
batli,  and  about  a  grain  to  the  ounce  in  Bigg's.  This  difference  being  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  a  larger  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  former  diminishing 
the  solvent  power  of  the  water.  From  the  way  in  which  the  sheep  were 
affected,  and  the  time  which  elapsed  before  death  took  place,  the  injuries  were 
attributed  to  the  action  of  powdered  arsenious  acid  left  in  contact  with  the  skin. 

This  evidence  as  well  as  my  analysis  of  the  composition,  was  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  of  the  medical  witnesses  on  behalf  of  plaintiff,  who  stated 
that,  from  their  analysis,  Froom  and  Bigg's  compositions  were  alike,  containing 
the  same  ingredients  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  without  an  analysis,  they 
assumed  that  in  Froom's  bath  the  whole  of  the  arsenious  acid  was  in  solution  as 
arsenite  of  potash,  but  only  partially  so  in  Bigg's,  because  they  considered  the 
arsenious  acid  in  Bigg's  composition  to  be  in  the  form  of  spiculse,  and  therefore 
less  easily  acted  on  by  the  potash  than  the  more  finely  powdered  arsenious  acid 
of  Froom's.  Now,  Dr.  Shapter  and  Mr.  Tucker  considered  the  injuries  arose 
ii*6m  absorption,  while  Dr.  Budd  attributed  the  effect  to  the  local  action  of 
arsenite  of  potash.  The  analysis  upon  which  these  contradictory  opinions  were 
based  were  as  follows: — 
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SHAPTEB.  HULME.  HEBAPATH. 

frooh's.  fbooh's.  fboom's. 

Sulphur 60  10.75 10.8 

ArseniouB  add 10  11.64  12.0 

Potash  12  7.61  7.54 

Fatty  matter  aud  water...  18  01170 Oil   69.66 


100  100.00  100.00 

bigg's.  bigg's.  bigg's. 

Sulphur 60  22.0     25.62 

Arsenious  acid 10 20.08  19.50 

Potash 12  6.56  7.36 

Fatty  matter  and  water...  18  Oil  51.36  47.52 


100  100.00  100.00 

In  respect  to  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  alkali  in  these  compositions, 
Mr.  Herapath  observes,  "  I  have  taken  great  care  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible, 
but  find  we  samples  are  badly  mixed,  having  more  alkali  in  some  parts  than  in 
others." 

In  conclusion,  I  perfectly  a^ee  with  you  that  as  yet  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion has  been  given  of  the  different  effect  of  these  compositions.  I  consider  it 
easv  to  arrive  at  a  correct  solution  of  the  question ;  but  as  the  legal  advisers 
on  behalf  of  the  defendant  did  not  consider  it  of  importance  the  question  was 
not  put  and  it  was  left  unexplained. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Edwabd  Holme,  M.D.,  &c. 

Exeter,  December  lOth,  1851. 

EXETER  DISTRICT  COUNTY  COURT. 
Before  J.  Tyrrel,  Esq. 

ACTION  FOR  DAMAGES  OCCASIONED  BY  SHEEP-DIPPING 
COMPOSITION.— CONCLUSION  OF  THE  TRIAL.) 

HUGGINGS  V,  7BOOM. 

(^Continued  from  page    283.) 

Satubday,  November  29. 

This  was  the  day  fixed  for  judgment  in  the  important  case  as  to  the  liability  of 
the  defendant  for  damage  sustained  by  the  plaintifi^s  sheep,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  dipped  in  a  composition  sold  by  him  for  the  cure  of  tick  and  vermin,  in  the 
fleeces  of  sheep.  Many  agriculturists  were  present,  and  the  decision  was  looked  for 
with  much  interest.  Mr.  Tanner,  solicitor,  and  Mr.  Coleridge,  barrister,  were  present 
oh  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  and  Messrs.  Stogdon  and  Turner  for  the  defendant. 

His  Honour  ddivered  judgment  as  follows  :-^This  is  the  day  fixed  for  giving 
judgment  in  this  case  ;  it  is  a  case  which  has  occupied  a  great  deal  of  time,  but  not 
one  moment  more  than  the  importance  of  it  deserves.  At  the  same  time,  in  looking 
over  the  evidence,  it  seems  to  roe  that  both  tlie  facts  of  the  case  and  the  law  are 
comprised  within  a  very  small  compass.  With  respect  to  the  law,  the  action  has 
been  brought  to  recover  damages  for  a  breach  of  contract ;  and,  imquestionably, 
where  there  is  a  good  consideration  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  contract  on  the  other,  the 
individual  so  contracting  is  liable  for  any  breach  of  it.  The  only  other  observations 
I  will  make  upon  the  law  is  this — ^that  every  thing  that  passes  at  the  time  of  the 
making  of  a  contract— every  representation  which  is  made  at  that  time,  forms  part 
of  the  contract  itself.  With  these  observations  upon  the  law,  I  will  state  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  facts,  as  the  result  of  the  evidence.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Froom 
was  the  agent,  for  some  time,  of  a  person  named  Bigg,  for  the  sale  of  a  certain 
wash,  whicli  was  used  to  destroy  the  vermin  in  the  fleeces  of  sheep  ;  that  in  1849, 
the  agency  was  discontinued,  and  that  Mr.  Froom  commenced  selling  a  similar  wash 
of  his  own.  Now  the  directions  given  for  the  use  of  the  two  washes  were  nearly  the 
same,  and  those  directions  were  followed  very  closely,  but  not  strictly,  by  the  plaintiff. 
When  I  say  that  they  were  not  strictly  followed,  I  mean,  that,  for  instance,  the 
directions  ordered,  that  each  sheep  should  be  kept  in  the  bath  for  a  minute— neither 
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more  nor  less— if  more  it  would  injure  "the  sheep,  if  less,  it  would  not  destroy  the 
tic.  Then  the  directions  ordered  that  each  sheep  should  be  kept^i  eertain  portion  of 
time  after  dipping,  before  being  turned  out  to  pasture ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
plaintiff  did  keep  a  great  number  of  them  long  enough,  before  taaming  them  out ; 
but  with  regard  to  a  few  of  them,  inasmuch  as  one  flock  was  turned  out  before 
another  was  commenced,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  those  which  were  last  dipped,  in 
each  flock,  did  not  remain  in  sufficiently  loqg.to  have  their  fleeces  thoroughly  drained. 
On  the  whole,  however,  I  consider  that  the  directions  were  substantially  complied 
with.  Now,  both  Bigg's  composition  and  iProom's  were  well  known  to  be  very 
dangerous  '.washes,  requiring  great  eare  in  their  application.  Bigg's  faoweyer,  had 
been  long  used  by  Froom's  customers,  with  eompaxtttiveimpumty,  although  followed 
in  some  instances,  -with  -eyen  &tal  •  effects.  When  seHing  Ms  own  composition — and 
now  I  come  to  the-eontnact  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Troom-^when  sdling  his  own  com- 
XK>sition  to  the  plaintiff,  instead  of  Bigg's,  he  stated  that  it  would  not  injure  the 
sheep,  if  used  according  to  his  directions.  In  both  these  washes,  the  active 
ingredient  in  jdesiroying  the  vermin— ^«and  ihe  ingradieot  whidh  feventaaUy^iq^ared 
*the  sheep — seems  to  have  been  arsenious  acid,  of  ;wladi  there  Appeazi8.to  ha.re  heaa 
*a  larger  Quantity  in  Big^s  than  in IFroom'fi.  It  MtevM  iiiat  Mr.  Eroom  wBsndt 
acquainted  with  the  exact  composition  of  Bigg's  wash,  and,  in  endeavouring  to 
imitate  it,  either  from  increased  trituration,  or  using  a  larger  quantity  of  .potash,  he 
naande^a  ^aidiiiKire  dangeroos.  Whether  that  arose  from  the  'arsenious  acid  being 
«ieBdefed  more  soluble  in  wnter  from  the  addition  of  potasHi  or  from  other  causes,  i 
^o  not  now  consider.  Some  very  intelligent  Chemists,  who  haveiieen  examined  tm 
»lK)th  fiidefl,  differ  .88 -to'tiiat  *,  but  whatever  the  cmse  was,  of  the  wash  being- rendered 
more  dangerous,  the  fact  that  it  was  rendered  more  'daDgeroos,  is  unqacHtionalile-; 
for  while  on  the  one  hand,  ive.^nd  that  mortality  was  a  wry  ir are  consequence  of  the 
use  of  Bigg's  wash,  in  one  season  alone,  the  mortality  arising  from  the  use  of 
Froom's,  amounted  to  above  140  sheep  and  lambs.  I  think  .that,  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Froom,  I  ought  to  say,  that  he  was  not  himself  aware  that  his  wash  was  more 
dangerous  than  Bigg's.  When  he  represented  to  the  plaintiff  that  it  would  not 
injure  the  sheep,  if  used  according  to  his  directions,  he  'believed  what  he  stated,  to 
be  true,  and  he  may  have  grounded  his  belief,  not  only  on  the  fact  of  its  containing 
a  less  quantity  of  arsenious  acid,  but  also  on  the  £act  that  he  had^oldthe  wash  in 
1849,  without  haying  'heard  of  any  complaint  &om  his  customers.  I  think  that  I 
am  bound  to  state  this  on  Mr.  Froom's  account,  but  it  makes  no  difference  whatever 
in  the  contract ;  because  whethar  he  knew  it  or  not  to  be  dangerous,  if  it  afterwards 
turned  out  to  be  dangerous,  he  .is  answerable.  He  was  bound  not  to  contract  in 
ignorance,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  and  if  he  ^d.Bot  know  it  to  be  perfectly  safe, 
he  was  bound  not  to  say  so.  Having,  therefore,  carefully  considered  the  whole  of  the 
evidence,  it  appears  to  me  in  the  .first  place  to  be  established,  that  Mr.  Eroom  did 
t^ntract  with  the  j)laintiff  to  sell  him  a  composition  of  his  own,  not  as  being  alte- 
;gether  free  from  dani^r  in  its  use,  but  as  being  as  free  from  dan^psr  as  that  whidi  had 
"been  sold  under  the  name  of  Bigg.  It  appears  to  me,  further,  that  Mr.  Froom'e 
composition  was  not  so  free  from  danger  as  Bigg's:;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
occasion^  a  greater  degree  of  danger  to  the  sheep  which  were  ^ppsd  in  lt,'than  had 
•ever  resulted  from  the  use  of  Bigg's  in  any  case.  It  appears  to  me  fiirther,  thatiif 
"the  plaintiff  had  used  greater  care  in  more  strictly  following  the  directions  given  him, 
-the  iujury  might  possibly  not  haye  been  so  extensive,  and  this  I  shall  take  into 
the  account  in  considering  the  amount  of  damages.  I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  no 
care  which  he  could  have  taken — using  Mr.JVoom's  wash  in  its  full  strength,  and 
according  to  the  directions  given— could  altogether  have  preserved  him  from  a  very 
severe  loss  ;  and  for  that  loss,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  use 
of  the  defendant's  composition,  I  assess  the  damages  as  follows  : — ^For  the  eleven 
lambs  that  died,  I  give  the  sum  claimed,  £l  each  ;  for  the  ewe  that  died,  also  the 
sam  claimed,  £l  10s.;  I  thmk  the  flock  sustained  damage  to  the  amount  of  £10  ; 
und  I  award  10s.  for  the  farrier.  The  judgment  therefore  will  be  entered  for  the 
plaintifi^  damages  £23. 

Mr,  Cohridge  asked  for  oost«. 

His  Honour, — ^The  costs  would  follow  the  action.  He  said  nothing  about  witnesses, 
as  he  was  not  asked  for  them  ;  if  they  were,  he  must  assess  each  individuaL 

Mr,  Tcamar  then  asked  for  the- expenses  of  the  witnesses. 

His  HoTuntr  said  Mr.  Tanner  must  send  in  the  list,  and  he  would  look  at  them. 

Mr.  Tanner  would  send  them  to  the  clerk. 
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His  Honour  was  bound  himself  lo  tax^them.  There'were'fidTenil  mdividuals  idio 
had  a- direct  interest  in  the  matter,  and  wonid  not  be  supposed  to  a^  for  expenses. 
'^Thereirere  others  traquestionably  who  came  without  any  interest. 

Mr,  Coleridge  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  "State,  Aatthe  witneBiBB  who  had  been 
{called,  were  aU  necessaiy  to  make  out  the  plaintifi%  jQase,(0icen  Ihxmgh  isome  WBce 
rintevested,  tthe^y  were  sidistantially  necessary. 

Mr,  Stagdon  said,  there  had  been  .a  qoestion  of  law  .raised,  x>n  whidi,  wlthihe 
igreatest .respect  to  His  Honour,  Mr.  JB'room  was  not  disposed  ;to  aoQuioRce  in  .his 
.abjudication,  but  would  take  the  case  before  another  tribunal. 
^His  Honour.-^Most  unquestionably  ;  he^had  put  his  judgment. in  writing  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Stogdon, — It'haring  been  stated  thstt  there  had  been  no  misrepreseiitaiion  on 
*^e  part  df  Mr,  "Froom,  certainly  gave  him  great  reason'to  cmnsicter  ihstarecon- 
^deration  of  the^case  before  anotiier  tribunal  wodld'tead^to adilferent result. 

Mr,  Coleridge  could  not  permit  it  to  pass  that  there  had'tneen  iioimsirepraNnitaMoa 
'on  the  ipart  of  Mr.  'Eroom. 

His  Honour  had  found  as  a  fact  that  Mr.  Froom  stated  that  the  wash  rwas  a  ttSk 
-one,  if  used  aeeording  to <hi8> directions,  and  he  had  found  as  a  iket  that  it  was  not  a 
safe  one. 

Mr,  Stogdon, — ^Mr.  Eroom  not  knowing  it  at  the  time. 

His  Honour. — The  scienter  does  not  come  into  consideration  in  a  i^uestion  of 
contract.  Addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  he  said,  the  learned  gentleman  must 
not  think  for  a  moment  .that  it  was  his  opinion  that  any  individual  had  been  called 
as>a  witness  unnecessarily  ;  but  he  felt  that,  inasmuch  as  several  of  the  witnesses, 
.would,lin  all  probability,  be  benefitted  considerably  by  the  result,  he  should.take  that 
into  consideration. in  assessing  the  expenses. — Wesigm  Times, 

MOTIOES  -OT  BOOKS. 


The  LrrERART  and  Bcibntifio  Aom.nack  por  1852.  "By  J.17.  G.  Quax:H,M.R.C.S. 
David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street. 

Ws  have  for  .several  years  had  occasion  .to  notice  this  annual  pocket-bo(&,  which 
.in  a  small  compass  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  useful  for  Teference.  The 
present  edition  contains,  besides  the  usual  tables  (Chemical,  Meteorological,  Chrono- 
logical, &c.),  several  practical  articles  on  ^hotqgrfphy,  Agriculture,  vnd  other 
scientific  subjects. 

<On  Impbovbtg  the  Condxtion  op  thb  ImA'RE.    By  H.  Mombo,  M.B.,  Oxon.    John 
Churchill,  Princes  Street. 

DEATH. OF  FBlSSBNITtZ. 
IPRmBBNirrz,  tthe  inventor  of  liydropathy,  died  at  Graefenberg,  on  the  .26th  of 
l^ovember,  at  the  age  of  fifty^two.   >He  }iadi3een£or  fiome  timeJuflSsring  from  water 
on  the  chest,  but  refused  to  see  any  physician,  or»totry.atty  lemedy  exeeptMs  own 
'System,  to  which  he  wastrue  to  the  last. 


THE  CORRESPONDENCE  RESPECTING  THE  SUSPENSION  OF 
DR.  PEREIRA'S  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDIOA. 

In  a  letter  in  our  last  number,  from  Mr.  Charles  N.  Cotton,  one  of  the  Materia 
Medica  class  (poge  287),  a  list  is  given  of  those  vwhose  names  were  not  attached 
to  the  Beclaration  disclaiming  any  participation  in  the  publication  of  the  Lec- 
tures, "  with  the  reasons  assigned  for  their  not  appearing  there." 

The  names  of  Mr.  Hemingway  and  Mr.  Garden  -appear  among  those  who 
refused  to  sign,  without  any  reason  for  the  refusal  being  stated.  These  gentle- 
men considering  that  this  circumstance  might  lead  to  an  inference  that  they  had 
been  implicated  in  the  transaction  which  kd  to  the  suspension  of  the  Lectures, 
hare  requested  the  insertion  of  an  explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  which 
are  as  follows : — 

Mr.  HsMiNGWAT  states  that  such  inference,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  would 
be  quite  without  foundation,  as  he  has  not  attended  any  of  the  Lectures,  and  is 
'not,  in  fact,  a  member  of  the  class,  although  his  name  was  by  some  mista^ 
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placed  on  tbe  list  bj  the  Secretary.     On  this  account,  and  also  because  he  is  a 
Member  of  the  Council,  he  had  not  taken  any  part  in  reference  to  the  Declaration* 

Mb.  Garden  states  that  he  fully  concurred  in  the  unanimous  resolution  of 
the  Council  passed  on  the  13th  of  November  (page  255),  deprecatmff  the 
surreptitious  and  unauthorised  publication  of  the  lectures;  that  he  had  not 
directly  or  indirectly  countenanced  their  publication,  or  attempted  to  screen 
the  parties  concerned;  that  he  had  not  taken  a  part  in  preparing  or  signing  the 
first  Declaration  because  it  was  addressed  to  the  Council  of  which  he  is  a 
member ;  and  that  his  unavoidable  absence  from  the  lecture  on  the  25th  ult.  was 
the  sole  cause  of  his  name  not  appearing  on  the  subsequent  declaration. 

The  Editor  regrets  the  insertion  of  any  statement  Uable  to  misconstruction^ 
and  gives  thb  explanation  in  justice  to  Messrs.  .Hemingway  and  Garden,  as 
the  Journal  was  printed  before  the  receipt  of  any  communication  from  those 
•gentlemen  on  the  subject. 

It  may  be  added,  that  Mr.  Bastick  and  Mr.  Dickinson  are  also  members  of 
fhe  Council.  •    . 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

'   Omega,  (Hull.) — Mr.  Picciotto  has  a  patent  for  his  process  for  purifying  gum  with 
sulphurous  acid. 

B.  Y.  (London). — As  stated  in  previous  numbers  of  this  Journal,  vol.  x.,  p.  68,  &c., 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  quinine  is  soluble  in  the  tinct.  quinte  co.  P.  L. 

;     CAcwfcu*.— The  red  colour  df  annatto  is  changed  to  yellow  by  the  addition  of  an  alkaH. 

Egomel. — (1.)  Nostrums"  are  sometimes  sold  under  the  name  of  "  absorbent  powders 
for  indigestion."  The  Spanish  Pharmacopceia  contains  the  following :  R  Magnes  carb. 
^,  sodffi  sub-carb.,  excic.  3j.,  P.  Zingib  3  irt.  Sometimes  a  little  chalk  is  added. 
-— (2.)There  is  no  officinal  formula  for  "  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  draught,"  The  dose 
is  about  5  grains. — Infusion  of  orange-peel,  with  a  little  syrup,  is  a  good  vehicle. 
(3.)  Tannin  dentifrice  is  sometimes  made  with  3ss  of  tannin  to  Jj  of  precipitated  chalk. 
-^(5.)  Mr  Halse,  22,  Brunswick  Square. 
.  A.  5.  W,  (Carlisle. )— Yes.  .  .     '     !    . 

Josephus,  (Novargent). — Oxide  of  silver  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  cyftiiidebf  po- 
tassium. Chalk,  mixed  with  this  solution,  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  is  used;  ulid^r 
the  above  name,  for  renovating' plated  goods.  '  ^■ 

/?.  /.  M,  (Brighton.)— We  believe  the  work  is  in  progress,  but  it  may  be  several 
months  before  it  is  completed. 

InquiaHor, — We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  giving  the  definite  and  satisfaqtoiy 
answer  which  our  correspondent  desires. 

J}elta.  (Leicester.) — Yes. 

Mr.  Car. — The  subject  is  not  within  our  province. 

D.  W. — fl.)  Add  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  (free)  to  the  evaporated  liquor,  before 
'putting  it  to  crystallize. — (2.)  Cinnamic  acid  lias  no  smell,  and  therefore  theamell  of 
'tar  could  nut  arise  from  its  presence.  • 

C.  H. — The  process  for  dyeing  buif,  or  any  other  colour,  dep^ids  upoti  the  njiture  of 
the  substance  to  be  dyed.     We  do  not  profess  to  give  practical  instructions  in  tiiis  art. 

'  IE.  B.  S. — No  ;  not  according-'to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term. 
A,  ^.— (I.)  It  has  not  been  stated,  and  we  do  not  know  what  the  wires aro  composed 
of,  but  believe  they  are  both  alloys.— (2.)  The  quantity  is  5  drachms,  and' not  5  ounces. 
'[    An  Associate. — Crocus  of  antimony  is  a  mixture  of  sulphuret  and  oxide  of  antimony^ 
(^»tained  either  by  deflagrating  the  sulphuret  with  nitre,  or  by  merely  roasting. 
•    SJgma.-^Thc  proposed  solution  would  probably  answer  the  purpose  required.  •    ^ 

Amicus. — (1.)  Phillips's  Translation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. — (2.)  We  cannot  explain 
the  cause  of  failure  without  knowing  more  particulars  of  the  construction  of  the 
apparatus. 

E.  N.  T.T-Xn  indenture  is  not  necessary.    There  is  no  alteration  in  the  course  of 

examination.    . 

■   I  ■  ■  ■  .»i  >.  ■ «    .1. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
fthe  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  befoite  the  20th  of 
the  month. 

,    'Advertbements  (not  later  than  the  23d  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  CHURCHU<t)> 
Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Other  communications  to  the  Editor. 
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THE  MEDICAL  KEFORM  BILL  FOR  SESSION  1852. 

A  DRAFT  of  this  Bill  has  just  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Provincial 
Medical  and  Surgical  Association. 

It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  three  Medical  Councils  for  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively.  The  constitution  of  the  said  Medical  Coun- 
cils is  similar  to  that  of  the  Council  of  Health,  proposed  by  Sir  James  Graham 
in  his  Medical  Bill. 

These  Councils  are  to  elect  their  respective  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents, 
and  also  to  appoint  Examiners,  Registrars,  and  other  officers.  The  places  of 
meeting  are  to  be  the  buildings  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland. 

All  Medical  Practitioners  producing  diplomas,  &c.,  before  1st  of  February, 
1853,  proving  that  they  were  in  practice,  and  duly  qualified,  prior  to  1st  of  Nov. 
1852,  are  to  be  registered  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  55.  Future  Practitioners  are 
to  be  examined  prior  to  registration  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  £10.  Powers  are 
vested  in  the  Council  to  modify  the  regulation  in  favour  of  Students  of  a  date 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act.  The  registration  is  to  be  renewed  annually  on 
payment  of  20«. ;  half  the  monies  received  under  the  Act  are  to  be  applied  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  carrying  the  Act  into  execution,  and  the  remainder  to 
the  formation  of  a  Medical  Provident  Fund. 

The  Act  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  existing  rights  of  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  granting  degi'ees,  which  degrees  will  be  honorary, 
and  c^ualiiy  the  possessor  for  nolding  corresponding  appointments  in  public  in- 
stitutions. Registration  under  the  Act  will  confer  the  legal  power  to  practise 
Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  and  Pharmacy.  Only  registered  Practitioners 
will  be  able  to  recover  charges  for  attendance,  &c.,  or  to  hold  medical  offices  in 
public  institutions. 

The  following  is  the  clause  restraining  unregistered  persons  from  practice : — 

"  If  any  person  shall,  after  the  first  day  of  February,  1853,  act  or  practise  as  a 
Physician,  Surgeon,  Apothecary,  or  Licentiate  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery, 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  without  being  duly  registered  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  without  having  a  certificate  as  aforesaid,  in  force  at  the  time 
of  his  so  practising,  or  acting  as  a  Physician,  Surgeon,  Apothecary,  or  Licentiate  in 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  he  shall,  on  conviction  before  any  magistrate 
having  jurisdiction  in  the  county,  city,  or  place  where  the  offence  was  committed, 
forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  £5,  nor  less  than  40s.,  for  every  such  offence,  to 
be  recoverable  within  three  months  next  after  the  commission  of  the  said  offence." 

In  the  thirty-sixth  clause  it  is  provided 

**That,  not  anything  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to 
extend,  to  prejudice,  or  in  any  way  to  affect,  the  trade  or  business  of  a  Chemist  and 
Druggist,  in  the  buying,  preparing,  compounding,  dispensing,  and  vending  drugs, 
medicines,  and  medicinable  compounds,  wholesale  or  retail,  without  the  giving  of 
medical  or  surgical  advice." 

Penalties  are  provided  for  the  unauthorised  assumption  of  titles,  and  for  other 
frauds,  and  power  is  vested  in  the  Medical  Councils  to  expel  from  the  register 
persons  guilty  of  disgraceful  conduct.  • 

AU  penalties  are  to  be  paid  to  the  Medical  Council  for  that  part  of  the 
kin(;dom  in  which  the  offence  takes  place. 

The  only  novelty  in  the  Bill  consists  in  the  appropriation  of  one  moiety  of  the 

VOL.  XI.  z 
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funds  to  the  formation  of  a  Medical  Relief  Fund.  In  other  respects,  it  is  com- 
posed of  a  selection  of  old  materials,  culled  from  previous  Bills,  and  dove- 
tailed together,  secundum  artern.  Among  the  fragments  of  the  numerous  Bills 
which  have  been  launched  and  wrecked  since  the  date  of  Mr.  Warburton's 
Committee  (1834),  ample  materials  might  be  found  for  the  construction  of  one 
which  would  weather  tne  storm.  The  difficulty  consists  in  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  the  ballast.  A  ship,  in  which  the  ballast  is  all  on  one  side,  could  not 
live  in  a  rough  sea.  This,  figuratively  speaking,  has  been  the  cause  of  so  many 
wrecks  in  the  tempest  of  Medical  politics. 

The  Bill  before  us  is  not  yet  finished.  "The  interpretation  clause  is  "  to  be 
inserted  when  the  Bill  is  completed."  This  clause  may  materially  affect  the 
Bill  in  its  influence  on  the  interests  of  Chemists  and  Druggists.  In  its  present 
form  it  might  be  premature  to  pass  sentence,  as  it  is  only  issued  as  the  draft  of 
a  Bill,  and  will  require  amendments.  We  may,  however,  observe,  that  the 
Bill  as  it  now  stands,  unless  accompanied  by  a  Pharmacy  Bill,  would  clip 
the  wings  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists,  without  leaving  them  a  leg  to  stand 
upon.  The  course  to  be  adopted  in  reference  to  the  Bill  must,  therefore,  de- 
pend upon  circumstances. 

THE  PHARMACY  BILL. 

Ous  readers  will  recollect  that  this  Bill  was  withdrawn  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  subject  was  to  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  earlv  in  the  ensuing 
session.  In  the  present  uncertain  state  of  political  affairs,  with  the  prospect 
of  an  early  dissolution  of  Parliament,  it  would  be  useless  to  speculate  respecting 
the  prospects  of  any  Bill  about  to  be  brought  forward.  We  need  only  state 
that  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  and  delays  whidi  have  occurred,  we  are  not  dis- 
couraged, and  only  wait  for  the  proper  opportunity  to  proceed  with  renewed 
vigour. 

THE  LIBBARY  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

TsB  comparative  advantages  of  a  library  for  reference  and  a  circulating 
library  were  fully  considered  at  the  time  the  Society  was  established,  and  it  was 
the  general  opinion  that  sooner  or  later  both  these  objects  should  be  secured. 
It  was,  however,  determined  in  the  first  instance  to  encourage  the  attendance 
of  Members  and  Associates  in  the  library,  and  to  defer  the  circulation  of  the 
books  until  experience  should  point  out  the  existence  of  a  demand  for  this 
accommodation,  and  justify  the  enlargement  of  the  library  for  that  purpose. 

So  long  as  the  library  contained  only  one  set  of  books,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
two  objects — ^reference  and  circulation — would  clash,  for  this  simple  reason,  that 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  circulation  out  of  doors,  would  be  the  chances 
of  disappointment  to  the  visitors  in  the  library.  It  was  therefore  in  contem- 
plation, m  the  event  of  a  demand  arising,  to  provide  duplicate  copies  of  the 
works  to  be  circulated,  and  thus  to  effect  the  second  object  without  interfering 
with  the  first. 

Notwithstanding  the  endeavours  which  have  been  made  to  adapt  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  Members  and  Associates  the  arrangements  of  the  library  and 
the  hours  during  which  it  is .  accessible,  a  very  small  number  have  availed 
themselves  of  its  advantages.  This  has  led  to  the  reconsideration  of  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Council,  and  the  adoption  of  the  regulations  contained  in  another 
part  of  this  number  (Transactions  of  the  Society,  page  344).  In  arriving  at 
this  decision,  the  Council  have  been  influenced  by  the  belief  that  there  are 
many  Members  and  Associates  whose  business  engagements  do  not  admit  of 
their  attendance  at  the  librarv,  but  to  whom  the  opportunity  of  reading  the 
books  at  home  would  be  duly  appreciated;  and  although  the  value  of  the 
library  for  purposes  of  reference  will  be  in  some  degree  impaired,  the  change  is 
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considered  to  be  beneficial  to  the  majority  at  the  expense  of  only  a  small 
minority. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  regulations  that  some  works  are  excluded  from  cir- 
culation :  these  are  chiefly  expensive  and  voluminous  works,  or  those  which 
could  not  be  replaced  if  damaged  or  lost.  If  inconvenience  should  be  found  to 
arise  from  the  new  arrangement,  or  if  it  should  occur  that  some  works  are  in 
general  requisition  by  several  persons  at  the  same  time,  this  may  be  obviated 
by  the  purchase  of  additional  copies,  in  accordance  with  the  demand.  We 
hope  the  experiment  wiU  be  attended  with  the  desired  result.  It  is  the  object 
of  the  Society  to  afford  every  facility  for  improvement  and  the  extension  of 
knowledge,  for  which  purpose  it  isi  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  modify  the 
laws  and  regulations  as  experience  dictates  or  circumstances  require. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  MEDICINES  TO  EMIGRANT  VESSELS. 

In  our  number  for  March,  1851  (Vol.  x..  No.  9),  we  gave  an  abstract  of  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  the  7th  and  8th  Vict.,  cap.  112, 
sec.  18,  and  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act,  sec.  64,  for  the  supply  of  medicmes  to 
merchant  vessels.  The  supply  to  emigrant  vessels  is  regulated  by  Her 
Majesty\s  Land  and  Emigration  Conmiissioners,  and  we  are  induced  to  advert 
*i^  t  -J  ojeot  on  account  of  circumstances  which  have  recently  occurred  in 
reierence  to  the  source  of  supply  and  the  quality  of  the  medicines  fiimished. 

The  following  is  the  List  or  Mbdicinbs,  &c.,  required  for  every  100  persons. 

N.B. — ^The  medicines,  &c.,  must  be  procured  from  the  Apothecaries'  Hall. 
All  the  volatile  medicines  and  acids  to  be  put  in  stopper  bottles. 


lb. 
0 
0 
0 
0 


oz. 

1  Acet.  colchici 
8  Acid  acet. 

1 
1 


citric. 

Hydrocyanic  diL  Ph.  Lond. 
carefully  mairked  Poison 
0    2**   Hy^ochlor.  (  Carefiilly  packed 
0    2**  Nitric,  dil.   -j     in  a  small  caae, 
0    6"   Suiphur  dil.  {    ^^h  sand 
0  12     **  Tartaric 
0    2  Ammon.  sesquicarb. 
10        **       Muriat. 
2    0  Amylum. 
0    i  Antimon.  potassio-tart 
0    I  Argenti.  ultras. 

0  8  Bals.  copaibse. 

1  0  Calx.  recen8.--in  stop,  bott 
0    6  Camphor 

2  0  Cerat.  cetacei 

0    8**     Calamine 
0    8      **     BesinsB 
0    2  Conf.  aromat. 
10**     SennsB 
0    1  Cupri.  sulph, 
0  12  Emplas.  lytt» 
0    8       **     Plumbi 
0    4       **    Resin* 
0    ^  Ext.  aloes.  puri£ 
0   4**    Coloccomp. 
0    ^    **    Conii 
0    J    **    Hyoscyami. 


lb.  oz. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
42 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1  **    Opu.purif. 

2  Ferri.  sulph. 
4  Gentian  radix 

1  Hydrag.  c.  creta 

1        **        chlorid. 

J       **       bichlorld. 

1  lodiid  potass! 

8  Liniment  saponis 

8  Liquor  ammon. 

1        **       Potasses  arsenitis 

8        **        Plumbi  acet. 

0  Magnesias  sulph. 

4        **        Carb. 

^  Morphas  acetat. 

8  OL  lini  sem. 

^    **    Menth.  pip, 

0    **   Olivae 

0  **   Riciniopt. 

3  "  Terebinth,  pur. 
i    «  Tiglii  croton 

6  Pil.  hydrarg. 

1  **       •*       Chlor.  comp. 

4  PlumbL  acetas 

8  Pulv.  acacise  gnmmL 
8      **     Aluminis. 
^      **     Antimonii  comp. 
\      **     Cinnam.  comp. 
1      **     Cretee  comp. 
8      **       «*      Prep. 
4      "     Ipecac. 
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lb. 

oz. 

0 

2      "        "        Comp. 

1 

0      **     Jalape. 

0 

1       "     Kino  comp. 

0 

i      •*     OpiL 

0 

4      •'     Potassae  nitrat. 

1 

0      "           «       Tartrat. 

0 

8      "     EhiEi.  ind. 

0 

f      ♦*     Scammonii.  comp. 

0 

1         **        SCillSB. 

0 

1     *'     Secalis  cornnti,  in   stopper 

bottle 

0 

1  Polv  Quininae  diaulph" 

0 

i  Saponis  dor. 

0  12  Sennefol. 

0 

1  Sodae  biboras. 

1 

0     "     (Carbon. 

0 

8      "     Potassio-tart. 

0 

4  Sp.  ether  sulph.  comp. 

0 

4    **       "     Nitrid. 

0 

8    «  Ammon.  arom. 

0 

8    "  Vini  rect. 

3 

0  Sulphur  sublira. 

0 

2  Tinct  digitaUs. 

0 

1      "      Perri  sequic. 

0 

4      •«      Hyosciam. 

0 

4      «      Opii. 

1 

0      «      Rhasi  comp. 

1 

0      **      Sennae  comp. 

0 

8  Unguent  hyd.  fort. 

0 

1        "         "     Nit. 

0 

1        «*        Sulphur 

0 

2  Vini  colchici. 

0 

2  Zinci  sulphat.  purif. 

1 

0  Lard 

8    0  Linseed  meal 

2  0  Lint,  best 

3  0  Tow,  common 
SO*'     fine 

4  galls.  Sur  Wm.  Burnett's  chlor.  of  zinc 

icwt.  chloride  of  lime 
cwt.  Collin's  patent  disinfecting  powder 


l^Yds.  emp.  resinn 

2  Male  syringes  ^ 
1  Peraale  ditto 

1  2-oz.  graduated  glass  measure 
1  Minim  glass 
1  Bolus  knife 

3  Dozen  assorted  phials 
i  Gross  phial  corks 

6  Yds.  flannel 
12  Yds.  calico 
6.  Sponges 
1  Bedpan 

1  Paper  of  pins 

2  Pieces  filleting  for  bandages 

(bleeding) 
2  Trusses  for  hernia  (right  &  left) 

1  Paper  of  pill  boxes 
6  Gallipots 

2  Quires  of  paper  for  putting  up 

medicines 


f 


a 


1  Pair  India  rubber  sheets 
I  Yd.  of  oiled  silk 
1  Water  cushion  (Hoop^'s) 
1  Complete  set  of  Cline's  splints 
1  Enema  apparatus 
1  Bleeding  porringer 
1  Set  copper  scales  and  weights 
(lb.  to  ^  oz. 

Box  of  small  scales  and  weights 

Wedgwood  mortar  and  pestle 
"         funnel 

Iron  mortar  and  pestle 

Plaster  spatula 

Pair  of  scissors 

Skins  of  leather 

Pill  tUe 

Tin  bath  for  children 
4  Saucepans  of  diflferent  sizes  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  hospital 
50  Leeches 


.a 


The  regulation  requiring  all  the  medicines  to  be  procured  from  Apothecaries' 
Hall  is  of  recent  origin,  and  it  was  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  ii^ferior 
quality  of  the  medicines  which  had  previously  on  some  occasions  been  furnished 
by  individuals.  '  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  as  in  the  present  instance,  that 
individual  delinquencies  bring  disgrace  and  punishment  on  innocent  parties 
belonging  to  t^e  same  class.  Many  highly  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists 
were  thus  excluded  fr6m  la  branch  of  trade  which  they  had  been  carrying  on  for 
years,  creditably  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  employers;  and  they  naturally 
felt  that  this  general  exclusion  from  an  accustomed  privilege  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  monopoly  in  favour  of  a  public  company,  was  a  severe  sentence  on 
themselves,  and  a  stigma  on  the  entire  body  of  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

The  Commissioners,  however,  in  the  correspondence  which  ensued  on  the 
subject,  repudiated  any  intention  to  convey  a  general  censure,  and  stated,  that 
their  only  object  was  to  secure  to  the  emigrants,  on  whose  behalf  they  were 
appointed,  a  supply  of  genuine  medicines,  without  involving  themselves  in  the 
necessity  of  personal  superintendence.  In  order  that  the  merits  of  the  question 
may  be  cleany  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  existing  abuses  to  their 
origin. 
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We  attribute  much  of  the  evil  to  the  system  which  is  adopted  for  obtaining 
medicines  for  shipping.  This  is  not  unfrequently  done  by  contract,  through 
parties  who  undertake  to  furnish  stores  of  all  descriptions.  These  con- 
tractors are  only  partially  responsible,  as  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  per- 
sonally conversant  with  the  quality  of  every  article  supplied,  and  in  the  purchase 
of  medicines  they  throw  the  onus  on  the  Druggists,  binding  them  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  terms.  Whatever  they  can  save  on  the  drug  account  increases 
their  profit  on  the  general  contract.  This  cutting  down  of  prices  has  been 
carried  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  supply  of  emi^ant  vessels,  in  which 
economy  is  a  primary  consideration.  We  have  been  informed  that  contracts 
for  medicines  have  been  taken  as  low  as  Is,  or  Is,  Sdfsk  head  on  the  number 
of  passengers.  It  is  not  possible  that  a  chest  or  chests  for  100  persons,  with 
bottles,  jars,  measures,  apparatus,  &c:,  could  be  furnished  for  £5 — an  amount 
which  would  scarcely  cover  the  cost  of  the  packages,  glass,  and  et  ceteras,  ex- 
clusive of  the  jnedicmes  themselves ;  and  when  a  contractor,  or  "  middle  man," 
induces  a  Druggist  to  take  such  an  order  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  connexion, 
and  in  the  hope  of  profit  on  future  transactions,  he  cannot  expect  to  be  supplied 
with  genuine  medicines  on  these  terms.  Business  of  this  description  is  only 
taken  by  those  who  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  "  turning  a  penny" — a  class 
of  persons  called  into  requisition  by  the  demand  for  drugs  at  prices  bearing  no 
relation  to  their  value,  if  genuine. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  at  ail  surprising,  that  some  of  these  contracts  have  been 
execi^ted  in  a  discreditable  manner.  In  the  first  instance,  the  Commissioners 
depended  on  the  general  interests  of  the  shipowner  to  deal  with  a  respectable 
£ouse,  and  on  the  inspection  of  the  medicine  by  the  emigration  officer,  and 
medical  inspector,  prior  to  embarkation ;  but  cases  having  occurred  in  which 
this  security  was  found  to  be  ineffectual,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some  other 
precautions.  Whether  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  a  monopoly  as  a  security 
against  fraud,  is  the  question  now  under  consideration.  « 

As  a  general  rule,  purchasers  have  the  option  of  obtaining  ^oods  where  they 
think  proper.  This  applies  to  public  bodies,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  subject  to 
the  condition,  that  those  who  purchase  on  behalf  of  others,  protect  the  interest 
of  the  parties  for  whom  they  act.  Medicines  are  furnished  to  the  army  by  three 
responsible  houses,  who  perform  the  duty  in  rotation.  No  other  person  has  a 
ri^ht  to  complain  that  he  is  not  the  party  selected.  The  appointment  rests 
with  the  Government,  the  work  is  well  performed,  and  there  is  no  ground  for 
complaint.  Hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  some  workhouses,  are  supplied  with 
medicines  by  tender — samples,  wifli  the  prices,  being  sent  in  by  several  Drug- 
gists, and  examined  by  a  Medical  Committee  who  make  the  selection.  This 
practice  secures  the  advantage  of  competition  in  quality  as  well  as  in  price, 
The  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners  do  not  purchase  medicines ;  they 
merely  require,  on  behalf  of  the  emigrants,  that  certain  medicines,  of  good 
quality,  shall  be  supplied  to  every  vessel  chartered  by  them.  If  the  captains, 
and  the  Druggists  whom  they  employ,  performed  their  duty,  the  Commissioners 
would  not  interfere  ;  but  some  of  the  captains,  and  some  of  the  Druggists,  having 
betrayed  their  trust,  all  the  captains  are  compelled,  to  go  to  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
and  all  the  Druorgists  are  placed  under  a  ban.  The  Commissioners  consider  that 
it  would  be  invidious  to  make  a  selection  of  any  private  establishments  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  shipowners ;  they  object  to  the  responsibility  of  deciding  as  to  the 
merits  of  individuals,  and  decline  to  incur  the  liability  to  frequent  appeals  from 
parties  desirous  of  being  placed  on  the  list.  They  therefore  include  all  the  Drug- 
gists in  "  Schedule  A,"  and  thus  avoid  the  appearance  of  partiality  or  favouritism. 
The  Commissioners  being  responsible  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of  the  contracts, 
are  in  the  position  of  purchasers,  having  discretionary  power  to  decide  as  to  the 
source  of  supply.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  know,  that  they  have  no  desire 
to  enforce  a  monopoly,  or  to  interfere  with  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
drug  trade.     In  the  performance  of  a  public  duty  they  have  adopted  the  means 
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which  appear  to  them  to  be  necessary  for  securing  the  object  in  yiew  ;  but,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  this  object  could  be  secured  by  means  less  harsh  and  ex- 
clusive, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  be  disposed  to  recon- 
sider the  subject. 

Many  Druggists  have  set  their  faces  against  the  ruinous  contract  systcum,  which 
is  the  origin  of  the  existing  abuses.     It  is  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  discounte- 
nance it,  and  to  transact  business  on  fair  and  honourable  terms.     Unfortunately, 
some  persons  are  influenced  by  a  short-  sighted  policy,  by  which  they  ultimately 
suffer — as  the  shipowners  have  done  in  the  present  mstance,  being  driven  from 
the  extreme  of  the  ^* cutting  system,"  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  '^  monopoly 
charges.'*   Those  who  afe  desirous  of  upholding  the  character  of  the  drug  trade, 
fihould  unite  in  their  endeavours  to  expose  and  discourage  the  system  by  means  of 
which  the  delinquencies  of  some  individuals  have  {brought  all  into  discredit. 
After  what  has  occurred,  apathy  would  imply  assent.     The  precedent,  if  passed 
over  without  notice,  will  be  followed  by  other  innovations  subversive  of  the 
character  of  Chemists  and  Druggists.    The  abuses  which  are  alleged  as  the 
motive  for  establishiug  the  monopoly  are  either  the  exception  or  the  rule.    If  the 
rule,  we  must  submit  to  a  merited  disgrace,  and  introduce  a  complete  reform 
before  we  can  hope  for  redress ;  if  the  exception,  the  evil  should  be  probed  to 
its  source,  and  the  truth  established.    It  is  useless  to  shut  our  eyes  to  facts,  or 
to  shrink  from  an  inquiry,  in  the  apprehension  that  it  may  possibly  lead  to 
hmniliating  disclosures.    As  a  class  we  stand  impeached,  and  our  legitimate 
functions  as  Druggists  are  transferred  to  a  Company  of  Apothecaries.    Are  we 
guilty  or  not  guilty  ?    The  onus  probandi  rests  with  ourselves.     By  collectively 
repeUing  the  allegation,  and  discountenancing  the  practices  on  which  it  was 
founded,  we  shall  pave  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  our  position  as  honest 
Druggists,  capable  of  supplying  emigrants  with  medicines. 


PKESERVED  MEATS  POR  THE  NAVY. 

The  recent  disclosures  respecting  the  meat  supplied  by  contract  to  the 
Government  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  affords  an  unprecedented  example  of 
human  depravity.  Out  of  2707  canisters,  each  containing,  on  an  average, 
ten  pounds  of  meat,  which  were  .opened  during  four  days  at  Portsmouth,  only 
197  were  found  to  be  fit  for  human  food.  Those  which  were  condemned  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  pieces  of  heart,  liver,  roots  t)f  tongues,  ligaments  of  the  throat, 
intestines,  coagulated  blood,  and  garbage  of  the  most  offensive  description,  in  a 
putrid  state.  The  examining  Board  deemed  it  prudent  to  desist  from  their 
labours  for  a  week,  as  a  precaution  against  the  probable  consequences  of  a  pro- 
longed exposure  to  such  a  mass  of  putrifying  animal  .matter,  which  had  been 
warranted,  by  the  contractor,  to  keep  sound  and  fit  for  use,  as  human  food,  for 
five  years.  On  resuming  the  investigation,  the  examiners  found  that  the 
remainder  of  the  canisters,  above  6000,  were  no  better  than  those  previously 
opened,  about  fourteen-fifteenths  of  the  whole  consisting  of  similar  materials,  in 
a  state  of  putrefaction. 

A  lar^e  proportion  of  these  corrupt  meats  were  obtained  from  a  contractor  at 
Moldavia ;  and  statements  made  by  several  naval  officers,  and  others,  afford 
reason  to  believe  that  the  abuse  has  prevailed  to  an  extent  which  would  not  be 
credited  in  the  absence  of  positive  proof. 

So  flagrant  an  offence,  and  one  so  palpable  to  the  senses,  is  even  more  sur- 
prising than  a  similar  dereliction  of  duty  in  the  supply  of  drugs,  the  sensible 
properties  of  which  are  less  obvious,  and  might  possiblv  escape  notice,  until 
found  on  trial  to  be  inert.  The  crime,  in  both  cases,  is  the  same,  and  requires 
similar  precautions  for  its  prevention ; — namely,  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
inspectors,  and  the  selection  of  respectable  contractors,  in  whom  confidence 
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can  be  placed.  Ample  security  for  the  due  performance  of  the  contracts 
should  be  required,  and  severe  punishment  inflicted  on  the  perpetrators  of 
atrocities  like  those  above  mentioned.  A  heavy  fine  might  be  a  sufficient 
security  against  negligence,  but  an  offence  involving  the  wilful  sacrifice  of 
human  life,  demands  a  much  more  rigorous  punishment. 

On  comparing  the  loose  manner  in  whiqh  the  navy  contracts  have  been 
arranged  and  superintended,  with  the  recent  regulations  of  the  Emigration  Com- 
missioners, the  contrast  is  worthy  of  remark. 

The  Government,  in  the  purchase  of  meat  for  the  navy,  employ  a  foreign  con- 
tractor, who  is  under  no  control,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  justice ;  the  Emi- 
gration Commissioners,  in  regulating  the  supply  of  Medicines  for  Emigrants, 
discard  contracts  altogether,  and  vest  a  monopoly  in  a*  Joint- Stock  Company. 
In  the  former  case  guilt  enjoys  immunity  from  punishment.  In  the  latter  the 
innocent  are  punisl^  with  the  guilty. 


THE  ADULTERATION  OF  DRT?GS. 

• 
While  the  foregoing  subject  was  under  consideration,  we  received  the 
American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  for  January,  which  contains  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  of  Pharmaceutists  and  Druggists,  published  in 
another  part  of  this  number  (page  374). 

The  primary  object  of  the  convention  was  the  consideration  of  the  best 
method  of  preventing  the  importation  and  sale  of  adulterated  or  damaged  drugs. 
In  our  number  for  ^ptember,  1848  ^Vol.  viii.,  No.  iii.),  we  gave  an  abstract  of 
the  report  of  a  select  committee  appointed  by  the  Congress  in  the  United  States 
to  inquire  into  this  subject,  with  the  Act  which  was  passed  in  consequence 
of  the  said  report. 

It  appears  that  our  brethren  in  the  United  States  are  following  up  this 
measure  with  energy,  determined  that  no  effort  on  their  part  shall  be  wanting 
to  rescue  their  profession  from  the  disgrace,  and  protect  the  public  from  the 
consequences,  of  the  syste A  of  adulteration  which  had  previously  prevailed  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  that  country.  As  a  means  of  promoting  the  desired  re- 
formation, and  raising  the  character  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  establish  local  Societies  throughout  the  United  States,  to  co-operate 
with  the  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

A  movement  of  this  kind  is  a  remedy  directed  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  It  is 
undertaken  by  the  parties  who  are  especially  interested  in  the  result  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  characters,  and  responsible  to  the  public  as  representatives  of 
the  pharmaceutical  profession. 

The  measures  adopted  for  preventing  the  importation  of  adulterated  drugs 
and  medicines  have  already  been  attended  with  considerable  success.  Many 
parcels  of  spurious  or  inert  barks,  sophiscated  iodine,  quinine,  and  other  im- 
ports have  been  rejected  by  the  inspectors.  Experience  and  the  further  com- 
pletion of  the  arrangements  will  facilitate  the  detection  of  fraud,  and  diminish 
the  circulation  of  inferior  drugs.  The  attention  thus  officially  directed  to  the 
subject  will  tend  to  encourage  additional  care  in  the  preparation  of  medicines  ; 
and  the  exertions  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  will  promote  the  double  object  of 
improving  the  standard  of  education  and  the  quality  of  the  drngs  in  general 
use.  In  proportion  as  this  is  effected,  the  character  of  the  pharmaceutical 
Chemists  will  be  raised,  and  the  necessity  for  external  jurisdiction  or  interj 
ference  removed. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council,  held  January  8th, 

MS.  HENBT  DEANE,  VICE-PEESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIB, 

the  following  Eesolution  was  passed : — 

"  That  the  annexed  Rules  for  the  circulation  of  the  books  of  the  library  of 
this  Society  amongst  the  Members  be  adopted,  and  that  the  Librarian  be 
directed  to  issue  books  in  accordance  with  these  Kules,  on  and  after  Feb.  I, 
1852,  and  that  these  Rules  be  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

"  UBBABT  OP  THE  FHABMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY  OP  GBEAT  BBITAIN. 

"  Regulations  for  the  Circulation  of  Books,  .    . 

"1.  The  Library  shall  be  open  from  Halp-Past  Nine  until  Five  o'clock 
daily,  excepting  Saturdays,  and  the  period  during  which  it^is  closed  for  annual 
revision. 

"  2.  Members  of  the  Sociefy  may  obtain  books  on  making  personal  or  written 
application  for  them ;  but  no  Member  shall  have  more  than  two  volumes  at  a 
time,  nor  shall  he  keep  any  book  for  a  longer  period  than  fourteen  days.  But 
when  a  book  is  returned  by  a-  Member  it  may  be  borrowed  by  him  again, 
provided  it  has  not  been  bespoken  by  any  other  Member.  Books  which  have 
been  bespoken  shall  circulate  in  rotation  according  to  priority  of  application. 

"  3.  The  scientific  journals  shall  not  be  circulated  until  the  volumes  are 
completed  and  bound.  Works  containing  valuable  plates,  and  a  few  standard 
works  of  reference,  which  are  distinguished  in  the  Catalogue  by  a  mark  (  *  ), 
shall  not  be  circulated. 

"4.  Members  retaining  books  longer  than  the  specified  time  shall  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  One  Penny  per  day  for  each  volume  so  retained.  If  any  book  be 
retained  by  a  Member  for  three  months,  and  be  not  returned  after  written 
application  has  been  made  for  it,  the  Council  may  order  it  to  be  replaced,  and 
charge  the  Member  in  default  with  the  amount  thus  incurred  in  addition  to  the 
fine.  If  any  book,  when  returned  by  a  Member,  is  found  to  have  been 
damaged,  during  the  period  such  Member  has  had  it,  a  fine  equivalent  to  the 
injury  shall  be  paid  by  the  Member. 

"  5.  The  Library  shall  be  closed  for  a  fortnight  once  a  year,  to  admit  of  the 
revision  of  the  books." 

BOABD  OF  examinees  POB  SCOTLAND. 

(^Regulations  adopted  by  the  Council  on  the  Srd  of  December,) 

1.  The  number  of  Examiners  for  Scotland  shall  be  Eight,  exclusive  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  who  shall  be  Members  of  the 
Board,  ex-officio, 

2.  The  Examiners  shall  be  nominated  Annually,  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  resident  in  Scotland,  to  be  summoned 
by  circular,  advertisement,  or  both — ten  days  notice  being  given.  The  Meeting 
to  be  held  in  Edinburgh,  and  to  take  place  on  the  first  Monday  in  May. 

3.  The  names  of  those  who  are  so  nominated  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Council  for  approval  and  appointment. 

4.  The  Board  shall  sit  in  Edinburgh  four  times  in  the  year,  or  as  oflen  as  may 
be  required. 

5.  The  Names  of  Candidates  who  have  passed  the  several  Examinations, 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Council  for  Election  as  Members  or  Associates,  and 
for  publication  in  the  Transactions. 
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Read  (January  8th)  the  following  Report : — 

"At  a  Meeting  of  Committee  held  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  22nd  d^  of  De- 
cember, 1851,  the  Resoluticm  of  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in 
London,  of  3rd  December,  1851,  approving  of  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of 
Examiners  in  Scotland,  to  sit  in  Edinburgh,  as  fully  expressed  in  a  series  of 
Resolutions  adopted  at  a  general  Meeting  of  the  Scotch  members,  was  read,  and 
the  following  proposals  approved  of,  and  which  are  now  submitted  to  the  Council 
for  consideration  :-^ 

"  That  the  Society  in  London  advance,  from  the  general  fund,  a  sum  of  <£25, 
to  be  expended  by  the  Society  here,  in  the  purchase  of  glass  cases,  trays, 
bottles,  &c.,  requisite  for  the  commencement  of  a  Museum,  and  otherwise  to 
assist  the  Committee,  in  arranging  matters  connected  with  the  Examination  of 
Members  and  Associates ;  and  that  the  Council  in  London  be  requested  to  favour 
this  branch  of  the  Society,  by  forwarding  any  duplicate  specimens  of  Drugs,  &c., 
which  may  have  accumulated  on  their  hands.  Further,  that,  for  the  first  year, 
the  sum  of  £20  be  allowed  for  current  expenditure  connected  with  rent  of 
rooms.  Meetings,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Examinations  forthwith  to  be  held ;  and 
that  the  future  sum  or  sums  for  this  purpose  be  regulated  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Society  in  Scotland. 

"  John  Mackat,  Secretary,^'* 

It  was  resohed, 

"  That  the  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Committee  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Examiners  for  Scotland  be  received  and  adopted ;  and  that  the 
Treasurer  be  requested  to  transmit  to  Mr.  Mackay  £25,  and  the  Secretary  to 
transmit*such  specimens  that  can.be  spared  from  this  Museum.'* 

It  was  further  resolved, 

"That Messrs.  Baildon,  Duncan,  Davenport,  Gardner,  Macfarlane,  Mackay, 
Robertson,  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Smith,  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  President  and 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Societ}^  (ex  officio)  be  appointed  Examiners  for  Scotland, 
to  act  until  the  General  Meeting  in  1862." 

G.  W.  Smith,  Secretary, 

LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS*  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Council  Meeting  was  held  on  the  27th  Nov.,  1851,  at  which  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  year : — 

Mr.  Shaw,  President;  Mr.  Sumner,  Vice-President;  Mr.  Ed.  Evans, 
Treasurer;  Mr.  Abraham,  Secretary;  Mr.  Edwards,  Teacher  of  Practical 
Pharmacy. 

On  the  1 2th  Dec.  a  Pharmaceutical  Meeting  was  held,  the  President  in  the 
chair,  at  which  IVIr.  T.  C.  Archer  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Materia  Medica 
products  of  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abstract : — 

Notwithstanding  the  great  expectations  raised  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Exhibition  respecting  the  development  of  raw  products,  generally,  little  more  could 
be  said  to  have  been  done  than  giving  an  additional  stimulus  to  this  branch  of 
scientific  research,  the  importance  of  which  needs  no  further  proof  than  its  recog- 
nition by  scientific  men— such  as  Professors  Plajrfair,  Royle,  Hooker,  Lindley, 
Forbes,  Owen,  -Ansted,  Wallich,  &c.  With  one  exception,  these  learned  men  were 
all  on  the  commission  ;  nevertheless,  the  traces  of  their  labours  are  not  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  arrangement  of  the  raw  products  of  the  Exhibition. 

We  looked  to  find,  not  only  a  careM  and  comprehensive  arrangement,  but  pre- 
cise and  correct  information  respecting  the  articles  shown  :  in  this  particular  the 
Exliibition  was  most  unsatisfactory.  An  immense  variety  of  articles  were  exhibited, 
which  were,  no  doubt,  valuable  and  interesting,  but,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any 
other  information  than  the  local  designaticm,  their  importance  was  lost  to  the  visitor. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  every  article  would  be  shown  correctly  designated 
and  named,  because  our  ignorance  of  the  history  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  raw 
products,  -which  constitute  the  objects  of  commercial  enterprize,  is  too  well  known 
to  admit  of  such  an  expectation  ;  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  articles,  which 
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are  known  to  science,  were  either  left  nameless,  or  inconectlj  named,  thereby  ren- 
dering them  worse  than  useless  to  the  student.  The  cause  of  all  this  is  easily 
explained — want  0f  time,  and  the  impossibility  of  pursuing  anything  like  studious 
investigation,  amid  the  dazzling  splendour  and  excitement  of  the  Great  National 
ExhiMtion.  The  consequence  was,  that  many  collections  were  sent  by  persons 
anxious  to  contribute  to  the  interest  of  the  Exhibition,  but  not  competent  to  name 
correctly  the  articles  they  sent,  which  were  suffered  to  remain,  with  their  erroneous 
designations,  from  the  inability  of  the  Committee  to  grapple  with  the  vast  mass 
presented  for  their  supervision. 

In  glancing  over  the  collection  there  were  not  many  novelties  in  the  department 
of  Materia  Medica  ;  some,  huwever,  may  be  worth  mentioning,  and  will,  at  least, 
ser^'e  to  refresh  the  memory  as  to  their  existence — thus  :  There  were  several 
specimens  of  the  Brazilian  vegetable  wax,  which,  though  often  called  |Myrtle-wax, 
is  totally  different,  being  the  produce  of  a  Brazilian  palm  (Coiypha  cerifera)^ 
the  Carnauba  of  South  America,  whereas  the  Myrtle-wax  is  the  produce  of  a 
Chinese  myrtaceous  plant.  Another  si)ecies  of  vegetable  wax  was  in  the  magni- 
ficent Indian  collection,  formed  by  Dr.  Royle,  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  a  species 
of  Dipterocarpus,  from  Singapore  :  these  would,  probably,  be  very  useful  in  the 
formation  of  Emplastra. 

Vegetable  tallow,  from  the  seeds  of  Croton  sebiferum  {EuphorbiacecB),  a  native  of 
China,  and  a  purgative  oil  from  Jatropha  Curcas,  now  become  an  important  article  of 
commerce,  extensively  used  as  a  substitute  for  olive-  oil  in  dressing  cloth,  and  used 
also  in  increasing  the  purgative  properties  of  castor-oil  for  the  manu&cture  of  cap- 
sules. The  products  of  two  species'  of  Nectandra  {Lauracece),  one  the  well  known 
Green-heart  wood  of  Demerara,  Nectandra  Bodicei,  from  which  is  obtained  the 
vegetable  principle  called  Beeherine ;  the  other,  Nectandra  Puchury,  which  furnishes 
the  curious  seeds  called  Sassafras  nuts,  or  Pichurim  beans. 

The  bark  called  Brazilian  Clove- bark,  was  also  worthy  of  notice,  as  from  its  name 
it  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  Cinnamon  Clove-bark  (  Cinnamomum  ctUilawan),  The 
Brazilian  species  is  derived  from  DicypeUium  caryophylatum  (^Lauracp.<B)^  it  is  in  thick 
compact  quills,  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  usually  bound  round  with  a  kind  of 
rush  of  the  thickness  of  common  twine;  its  use  is  chiefly  for  the  adulteration  of 
ground  spices.  • 

For  the  same  use  the  wild  nutmegs  of  Madagascar  are  imported,  and  were  ex- 
hibited ;  they  are  derived  from  Agathophyttum  aromaticum  (^Myrtacece), 

Amongst  the  gums,  gum-resins,  &c.,  may  be  enumerated  the  following  from 
Australasia:  Kauri  gum  from  the  Coniferous  tree  Damara  Australis;  Yellow-gum 
from  Zanihorrhaa  kastilis;  the  tree-lily  of  New  Zealand,  used  as  a  substitute  for  Gum 
Benzoin  in  veterinary  pharmacy;  Kino,  from  Eucalyptus  globulus  {Myriaceee); 
Manna,  from  another  species  of  Evcalyptus  E,  Mannifera  ;  and  a  fine  sort  of  Gum- 
Acacia,  from  twoTspecies  Acacia  dealbata  and  A,  moUissima,  almost  equal  in  quality 
to  A,  Arabica. 

From  British  Guiana  was  a  sample  of  Grains  of  Paradise,  superior  to  that  from 
Africa. 

From  India,  the  Labiate  herb,  Patchouli  or  Pucha-pat,  used  only  in  perfumery  ;  the 
valuable  pure  bitter,  Chiretta  (Agathotes  chirayta)  a  gentianaceous  plant  of  valuable 
qualities,  but  not  sufficiently  known  and  appreciated  ;  and,  from  Northern  Africa, 
the  much-esteemed  anthelmintic  Kosso  (Brayera  anthelmintica)  :— these  and  several 
other  matters  were  described  during  the  lecture. 

Mr.  Edwards,  after  exhibiting  a  spirit  lamp  upon  the  principle  of  Soyer's 
magic  stove,  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Meeting  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
secutions of  Chemists  for  selling  certain  medicines  without  a  stamp.  He 
believed  six  or  eight  Liverpool  Druggists  had  been  fined.  He  had  nothmg  new 
to  communicate,  but  he  thought  it  desirable  that  Chemists  should  be  renunded 
of  the  law  on  the  subject,  and  for  that  purpose  he  read  several  of  the  articles 
which  have  appeared  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal^ 
and  the  answers  of  the  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Excise  with  respect  to  certain 
labels  submitted  to  him. 

A  discussion  ensued,  and  the  general  opinion  appeared  to  be  that  the  law  was 
a  nuisance,  and  a  trap  in  which  all  were  liable  to  be  caught. 

The  SfcSETABT  thought  that  its  abolition  would  multiply  nostrums  and 
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quackciy, 'but  it  was  contended  by  oihers  that  the  stamp  ganctioned  the 
quackery. 

On  the  9th  January,  1852,  a  Pharmaceutical  Meeting  was  held,  at  which 
Dr.  Brett  delivered  a  lecture  on  iron  and  its  compounds.  He  exhibited 
numerous  specimens  of  the  ores  of  iron,  described  the  mode  in  which  the  metal 
is  obtained  from  them,  and  the  properties  of  many  of  its  salts. 

Mr.  Mercer  exhibited  a  portion  of  the  wires  coated  with  gutta  percha,  &c., 
used  for  the  sub-marine  tele^aph  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  described  at 
length  the  process  by  which  it  is  obtained. 


ORIGINAIi  AND  BXTRACTED  ARTICIiES. 


ON  THE  ZEA  MAYS 
AND  OTHER  CEREALIA  OF  WESTERN  AFRICA. 

BT  WILLIAM  F.  DAI7IELL,   M.D.,   F.B.6.S., 

Assistant  Staff  Surgeon,  &c. 

Amokg  the  vegetable  products  cultivated  by  the  natives  of  the  maritime 
countries  of  Western  Africa,  may  be  enumerated  the  maize  or  Indian  com,  a 
plant  which  occupies  no  unimportant  position  in  public  estimation.  Found 
more  or  less  plentiful  in  most  of  the  parts  frequented  by  European  merchants, 
it  is  frequently  included  with  other  vegetable  supplies  furnished  for  the  shipping, 
and  sometimes  exported  in  large  quantities  to  other  lands  for  a  variety  of  pur*^ 
poses.  It  would  appear,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  been  reared  more  for  the 
object  of  varying  that  constant  uniformity  of  diet,  peculiar  to  the  social  condition 
of  the  African  races,  tlian  as  a  commodity  for  sale,  unless  on  the  Gold  Coast  and 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  where  its  growth  is  zealously  fostered,  and  its  value  more 
profoundly  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  nearly  four-fiftJis  of  the  people  are 
often  dependent  on  its  production  for  their  daily  sustenance.  Rendered,  there- 
fore, subservient  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  by  different  modes  of  dressing, 
and  other  culinary  processes,  it  has  deservedly  gained  their  grateful  estima- 
tion, both  for  nutritious  properties,  and  the  prolific  harvests  annually  afibrded, 
which  have  had  the  effect  of  imperceptibly  superseding  most  of  the  farinaceous 
food  of  ancient  usance.  Distinguished  by  these  evidences  of  popular  favour, 
established  on  the  basis  of  its  paramount  utility,  a  few  remarks  connected  with 
its  history  and  appliances  may  not  be  destitute  of  interest. 

Like  the  cocoa-nut,  orange,  and  pine-apple,  it  is  not  indigenous  to  the  African 
coasts,  but  owes  its  introduction  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  voyagers,  who, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  carried  on  an  extensive  traffic  with  the  West  Indies 
and  their  South  American  colonies.  Since  that  date  it  has  become  naturalized 
in  almost  every  known]district  of  intertropical  Africa,  and  has  passed  from  thence 
to  the  remoter  regions  of  the  interior.  The  fetishmen  and  other  trustworthy 
authorities,  on  whom  reliance  can  be  placed  with  reference  to  their  aboriginal 
customs,  concur  in  stating,  that  prior  to  the  visits  of  the  white  traders  it  was 
known  to  their  immediate  ancestors.  Ample  illustrations  might  be  adduced 
to  corroborate  the  truth  of  these  assertions,  even  from  a  casual  investigation 
into  the  character  of  some  of  their  fetish  rites,  in  the  consummation  of  which 
they  specially  retain  the  native  cerealia,  while  the  zea  and  other  vegetables, 
originally  of  foreign  derivation,  are  as  stringently  prohibited. 

Barbot  informs  us  that  the  maize  was  first  brought  to  the  Gold  Coast  by  the 
Portuguese,  from  the  island  of  St.'Thomas,  in  the  Bight  of  Biafera,  where  it  was 
designated  by  the  term  milho  grander  in  contradistinction  to  the  smaller  seeds  of 
the  Penicillaria  spicata,  abundantly  grown  on  the  continent,  and  named  by  them 
milho  pequeno.  Shortly  after  its  importation,  the  prominent  superiority  of  this 
grain  was  soon  manifest  in  many  of  the  country  farms,  from  the  propitious  nature 
of  the  soil  and  the  continued  fecundity  and  bountiful  increase  of  their  crops, 
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which  rapidly  led  to  its  propagation  throughout  many  of  the  circumjacent  ter- 
ritories, where  large  cargoes  were  obtained,  carried  to  the  outports,  and  vended 
to  the  commercial  factories  and  slave  ships.  During  the  time  of  peace,  and  in 
those  days  so  cheaply  could  this  produce  be  purchased,  that  a  thousand  stalks 
might  be  procured  without  difficulty  for  the  moderate  sum  of  five  shillings,  and 
in  other  places  at  a  third  or  fourth  part  less.  Since  then  it  has  thriven  remark- 
ably well  and  without  a  single  drawback. 

Undoubted  proofs  have  remained  to  attest  that  the  maize  was  indigenous  to 
both  continents  of  America,  and  was  sown  in  considerable  quantities  by  the 
Aztecs  and  ancient  Peruvians,  by  a  systematic  husbandry,  long  in  vogue  before 
the  Spanish  conquests,  and  converted  then  as  pow  into  a  number  of  useful  con- 
veniences, that  formed  in  fact  the  staple  support  of  their  redundant  populations. 
The  origin  of  the  word  mays  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Carribean  appellation 
maJiiz,  an  aboriginal  expression,  which  has  doubtless  been  transferred  from  one 
of  this  group  of  islands.  Several  of  the  Spanish  historians  and  naturalists  have 
bestowed  great  labour  and  research  on  the  natural  history  of  the  new  world, 
particularly  Hernandez,  who  has  compiled  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  vegetable 
products  employed  as  food  by  the  native  races  at  and  briefly  after  the  epoch  of 
their  subjugation.  The  most  valuable  to  which  he  refers  is  this  corn  prepared 
into  a  diversity  of  bread  stuffs  in  multiform  compounds,  some  of  which  are 
said  to  be  identical  with  those  in  common  use  among  the  modem  Mexicans, 
and  denominated  in  Indian  parlance  tertullias  and  atolles.  The  flour  of 
the  former,  before  its  conversion  into  these  well-known  cakes,  is  slightly 
flavoured  with  limes  and  a  tinge  of  pepper,  with  these  the  primitive  tribes  also 
incorporated  various  medicinal  herbs,  they,  as  perhaps  the  Chilis,  being  probably- 
intended  to  avert  the  bad  effects  of  that  constipating  influence,  thought  to  result 
from  its  general  prevalence,  and  of  which  the  negro  rac^s  of  Guinea  are  fully 
cognizant.  The  atolles  were  smaller  cakes  moulded  from  the  admixture  of  a 
finer  meal  with  water,  and  sweetened  formerly  by  a  pleasant  flavoured  sugar 
extracted  from  the  stalks  of  the  same  plant,  but  now  by  the  juice  of  the  sugar- 
cane, or  which  is  perhaps  preferable,  with  delicious  honey  from  the  tierra  caliente. 
From  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  maize  ascertained  to  exist  in  every  inhabited 
region  of  the  American  continent,  a  selection  was  made  of  the  finest  by  the 
aboriginal  Peruvians  for  their  religious  festivals  and  sacrifices,  the  best  of 
which  they  called  canem^  to  separate  it  from  another  termed  canta,  that  served 
for  their  ordinary  bread. 

It  would  be  superfluous  at  present  to  enter  into  the  botanical  details  of  a 
plant  so  celebrated  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  an  abbreviated  description 
being  all  that  is  deemed  requisite. 

Zea  Mats  :  Linn.,  Maize  or  Indian  Corn,  Class  Monsecia,  Ord.  Triandria, 
Nat.  Ord.  Graminese. — Root  annual,  of  innumerable  fibres.  Stem  erect,  some- 
what branched,  round,  stout,  jointed,  leafy,  from  ^\e  to  ten  feet  high.  Leaves 
entire,  sheathing,  lanceolate  concave,  acute  ribbed,  two  or  three  feet  long,  and 
three  or  four  inches  broad.  Male  flowers  in  numerous  aggregate  terminal 
spikes,  each  three  or  four  inches  lon^,  greyish,  downy,  with  purple  anthers. 
Female  flowers  below,  in  a  generally  simple  cylindrical  spike,  covered  by  the 
large  sheaths  of  the  upper  leaves.  Styles  lix  or  eight  inches  long,  very 
numerous,  of  a  shining  yellowish  or  reddish  hue,  hanging  down  like  a  long 
silken  tassel.  Seeds  white,  yellow,  red,  or  purplish,  forming  a  heavy  tesselated, 
cone-like,  naked  spike,  from  six  to  ten  inches  long.     Lin.  Sp,  Plant,  1378. 

The  name  in  Faute  is  Ebru;  in  Akkrah,  Abble;  Popo,  Birrie,  or  Abirrie; 
YoTTuha,  Aghdhdo;  'Bonny,  Beakpa ;  OldCallebar,  Ebocboat;  Gaboon,  M'bah; 
Kongo,  Massah. 

when  cultivated  the  seeds  are  isolated  in  irregular  rows,  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  apart,  on  some  level  space  of  land  cleared  with  this  view,  and  are  deposited 
in  the  ground  about  the  latter  end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  before  the  rainy 
season  has  set  in,  so  that  while  it  continues,  the  due  amount  of  moisture  may 
be  provided  to  ensure  the  germination  and  subsequent  progress  of  the  tender 
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slioots.  When  arrived  at  the  full  maturity,  the  heads  are  cut  off,  and  suspended 
to  dry  upon  rafters  within  the  native  houses.  The  harvest  commences  about 
the  first  or  second  week  in  August ;  and  the  second  harvest,  from  grain  sown 
amid  the  rains,  is  concluded  near  the  termination  of  October,  and  is  extremely 
limited  in  quantity. 

The  mode  of  dressing  and  other  economic  processes  devised  by  the  people  of 
Western  Africa  for  the  adaptation  of  this  munificent  cereal  to  their  palat^ 
seldom  presents  any  conspicuous  deviations,  the  same  peculiar  usages  can  almost 
be  traced  from  the  Arab  to  the  Kaffir ;  the  principal  modifications  being  such  as 
are  perceptible  in  those  countries  where  the  culture  of  this  plant  is  more 
decidedly  encouraged,  and  by  tribes  who  have  som^hat  emerged  from  the 
obscurity  of  savage  life,  and  progressively  advanced  beyond  the  ruder  arts  of 
primitive  barbarism. 

In  consequence  of  the  diarrhoea  and  other  gastro-enteritic  irritations  observed 
to  occur  from  a  protracted  use  in  the  raw  state,  it  is  rarely  eaten  uncooked ;  but 
the  spike,  afler  the  divestment  of  its  leafy  sheath,  is  roasted  on  the  embers  of  a 
slow  fire,  or  is  boiled  with  this  covering  entire ;  in  this  latter  condition  it  may 
frequently  be  seen  for  sale  in  many  of  the  local  markets  of  the  coast.  The 
European  residents  in  the  colonies  occasionally  prepare,  while  yet  immature,  the  • 
tender  grains  as  a  substitute  for  the  green  pea,  and  this,  when  duly  served  with 
the  needful  accessories,  is  by  no  means  a  contemptible  dish.  The  inhabitants  oi 
Ebo  and  Old  Callebar  also  adapt  it  in  a  similar  manner  as  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients in  their  palm*  oil  soups,  combined  with  smoked  fish,  prawns,  and  other 
esculent  constituents.  In  Ashante,  Popo,  Dahomey,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  several 
of  the  inland  provinces  of  Yorruba,  the  grand  alimentary  preparations  may  be 
resolved  into  two— viz.,  the  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  bread  called  kankii,  and  a 
favourite  beverage,  whose  reputation  is  pre-eminently  diffused  under  the  title 
oipitto  or  peto, 

Kanki^s  are  made  after  the  fol- 
lowing formula:  The  cone  is  first 
separated  from  the  spike  and 
thrown  into  a  calabash  of  water, 
where  it  remains  for  a  day. 
When  sufficiently  moistened  it  is 
taken  out  and  ground  between 
two  stones,  the  inferior  one  bein^ 
large,  concave,  and  partly  scooped 
out,  and  the  upper  long,  convex, 
and  tolerably  cylindrical,  so  as 
to  permit  not  only  the  grasp  of 
the  hand,  but  its  adjustment  mto 
the  concavity  beneath.  The  first 
of  these  stones  is  placed  in  an 
oblique  position,  constituting  an 
inclined  plane  before  the  worker, 
who  is  compelled  to  stoop  when 
performing    this    labour.      The  Kankie  Stones, 

crushing  operation  is  repeated  three  or  four  times,  or  until  the  required 
quantity  has  been  reduced  into  a  coarse  flour.  The  mass  usually  acquures  a 
sourish  taste  before  it  is  kneaded  into  dough,  and  is  subsequently  moulded  into 
a  number  of  loaves  about  the  size  of  a  man  s  fist,  enwrapped  in  the  leafy 
sheaths^  and  placed  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water  for  two  hours  or  upwards.  It  is 
apportioned  also  into  cakes  the  magnitude  of  the  preceding,  that  are  baked  in 
clay  or  mud  ovens,  heated  by  fire,  the  apertures  of  which  are  closed  by  a 
cement,  when  the  heating  debris  has  been  withdrawn.  Women  and  girls  are 
the  only  personages  engaged  in  these  domestic  manipulations. 

Pitto  is  manufactured  by  the  succeeding  method.  ^  The  grain  is  cleared  from 
the  head,  put  into  a  proper-sized  calabash,  and  moistened  every  morning  by 
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fresh  water,  until  tlie  necessary  approach  to  fermentation  and  sweetness  has 
been  induced.  This  period  usually  occupies  from  five  to  seven  days,  during 
which  the  malting  is  thoroughly  effected  by  the  corn  being  deposited  in  warm 
situations.  It  is  next  carefully  dried,  ground  into  a  coarse  meal,  and  thrown, 
into  a  capacious  pot  of  earthenware  filled  with  water,  and  regularly  boiled 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  duration  of  this  stage,  however,  varies 
in  different  localities,  conformable  to  the  customs  of  the  people ;  as  for  example, 
in  P(^o,  where  the  boiling  is  prolonged  for  two  or  three  days,  while  in  ouier 
places  it  is  accomplished  in  almost  as  many  hours.  Afler  the  essential  flavour 
and  impregnation  has  been  obtained,  the  fluid  is  strained  from  the  dregs  and 
poured  into  a  number  of  Jars,  which  are  secluded  in  one  of  the  inner  compart- 
ments of  the  domicile,  and  gradually  left  to  cool.  They  remain  undisturbed 
from  two  to  three  days,  or  till  that  degree  of  fermentation  supervenes,  which  best 
accords  with  their  natural  tastes.  Occasionally  a  little  salt  is  added,  to  facilitate 
the  fermenting  changes,  and  increase  the  potency  of  the  intoxicating  principle. 
In  general  it  is  of  a  muddy  brown  colour, 
and  to  Europeans  has  often  a  mawkish  and 
somewhat  insipid  flatness,  from  the  want  of 
some  bitter  conjunct.  When  substantially 
brewed  it  becomes  more  agreeable  and 
refreshing,  resembling  our  table-beer,  is 
highly  extolled  by  the  natives,  and  deemed 
more  wholesome  and  nutritious  than  their 
customary  potations  of  palm  wine.  The 
Peruvians  and  other  American  nations 
have  also  a  sort-  of  beer,  made  from  the 
same  grain  by  an  analogous  mode  which 
they  call  chicha  <Ie  mayo  or  jora.  It  is  of 
a  deep  yellow  tint,  and  is  endowed  with  a 
sharp  and  slightly  bitter  taste. 

II.  Andbopogon,  Linn. :  Sorghum  ilficA. 
Holcus  Mieg,  Brown  Centrophorum,  Trin,  ^g 
Guinea  Com,  or  Indian  Millet,  —  Spiculae 
geminae,  terminales  ternae ;  una  completa 
aristata ;  1  vel  2  tabes- 
centes  steriles  muticw 
(raris  sime  in  spicula 
tabescente  glunueaiis- 
tat»)  ;  ifia  biflora, 
flore  inferiore,  uiaipa- 
leaceo,  neutro,  super 
riore  bipaleaceo,  her- 
maphrodito  rarissime 
femineo.  Glume  2, 
tardius  indurato-co- 
riacese  muticae.  Paleae 
minores,  hyalinse ;  in- 
ferior floris  hermaph- 
roditi  longissime  aris- 
tata. Stamina  3. 
Ovarium  glabrum, 
styli  2  terminales. 
Stigmata  plumosa ; 
pilis  simplicibus  den- 
ticulatis.  Squamulee 
2  truncatae,  plerum- 
que,  glabrae.  tJaryop- 
sis      glabra,      paleis 


Spikelet  of  its 
natural  size. 


Spike  of  the  Guinea  com. 
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glnmisque,  inyoluta,  libera.  Rhachis  spicata  vel  panicolata,  sepissim^  articulata, 
spicse  solitariae,  conjugate,  fasciculatfle,  vel  paniculatae. 

2  Rhachis  panicolata  (Holcus  Mieg,  Brown),  Sorghum  Mich,  Class  Triandria. 
Ord.  Digynia.    Nat.  Ord.  Gramineae. 

A.  Sorghum  Brot  Lus.^  188,  Hunib,  et  Kunik,  Nov.  Gen.  1, 190;  Eoxb,  Flo. 
Ind,  1273.  Nodis  pubescentibus ;  vaginis  foliisque  glabris,  marline  serrulato 
scabris,  panicula  ramosa,  coarctata ;  ramis  pubescento  pilosis,  rnachi  glabra ; 
glumis  hemiaphroditis,  neutrisque  pubescentibus  ;  pedicello  piloso.  Kth.  Holcus 
Sorghum ;  Linn.  Sp.  Plan,  1484.  Sorghum  vulgare,  Pers.  Syn,  1,  101. 
Host  Gram.  4,  t.  2.  Willd.  4,  9'29.  Holcus  durra,  Forsk,  Descrip.  174. 
Loc.  Syn. :  Akkrah,  Akkoko.    Yorruba,  Baha.    Haussa,  Dowah. 

This  cereal,  indigenous  to  the  Gold  Coast  and  other  circumjacent  countries, 
is  also  to  be  abundantly  found  in  that  vast  tract  of  land  comprehended  between 
the  waters  of  the  wandering  Senegal  and  those  of  the  distant  Niger.  Bountifully 
diffused  throughout  both  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  and  extensively  raised 
as  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  for  man  and  beast,  it  is  varied  into  a 
manifold  series  of  appliances  by  the  populous  communities  spread  over  their 
more  fertile  and  habitable  regions.     The  genus  embraces  the  well-known  Durra, 

\j%S)  of  the  Nubians  and  Egyptians,  the  ^1m  or  ijtLj\  J ^iS  Ghafouly  of 
the  Desert  tribes  and  darker  races  of  Soudan,  and  the  favourite  Guinea  com  of  the 
West  Indian  negroes.  Though  much  less  common  in  the  rivers  of  the  Bight  of 
Biafera  and  to  the  sea-girt  lowlands  that  descend  as  far  as  the  Kongo,  even  to 
the  Portuguese  territories  more  southward,  its  local  distribution  in  these  parts 
of  the  continent  has  hitherto  escaped  my  recognition,  though  doubtless  to  be 
ascertained.*  Three  or  four  kinds  are  to  be  observed,  chiefly  denoted  by  the  form 
and  colour  of  their  seeds,  varying  from  a  pale  straw  tint  to  brown  and  dark  red. 
Within  the  last  two  centuries  its  native  employment,  owing  to  the  naturalization 
of  the  zea,  has  in  a  great  measure  been  restricted,  and  its  general  adoption  has 
been  'driven  deeper  mland,  where  the  superiority  of  its  rival  is  less  appreciated 
or  tolerated. 

The  learned  Forskal  has  delineated  four  varieties  of  this  corn  grown  in 
*   Egypt,  Arabia,  and  the  adjoining  coasts.     They  are  as  follow: 

1.  Holcus  Durra. — ^Panicula  ovata ;  spiculis  sessilibus,  subvillosis ;  alternatim 
appendiculatis ;  flosculo  uno,  vel  duobus  vacuis  sessilibus. 

Yar.  a.  Glumis  viridibus;  seminibus  albis  ^Ouma  ^_  -^^^  j^  Taam  schebb  scecedi. 
p.  Glumis  fuscis ;  seminibus  albis  ^ta^\  jj^t  J!b  Taam  scheer  abiad. 
y.  Glumis  fuscis;  seminibus  apicepulvis  ^|j^^      ^^  ^  Taam  scheer  ahmar, 
Kahirae  Durra  in  Arab.    Ay   Colitur  fere  unicum  cereale  simul  cum  H^ 

Dochna.  Hoc  est  Arabum  cereale  vulgatissimum  ex  quo  panis  conficitur 
palato  Europeo  insipidus. 

2.  Holcus  Dochna. — Panicula  ramis,  subtemato,  verticillatis,  patentibus; 
rudimentis  florum  sessilibus,  sub  floribus  fertilibus  aristatis. 

Semen  magnitudinee  oryzs ;  ovale,  compressum,  ferrugineum  in  calyce  per- 
sistente,  apice  dehiscente  retentum. 

Kosetta  primum  mihi  obveniebat  in  horto  cultus  ob  pabulum  avicularum 
florens  initio  Novemb.     Postea  cereale  vulgare  in  Arabia  inveniebatur.  Arab. 

Buckhardt  remarks  that  this  kind  is  not  grown  in  Egypt,  but  chiefly  in 
Darfour,  Sennaar,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  Djedda  to  Mocha, 
where  it  is  valued  as  the  main  support  of  their  inhabitants.  The  other  botanical 
synonymes  are  Andropogon  saccharatua.     Roxb,    Flo.   Ind.,  1,    274.    Holcus 

*  An  undescribed  variety  has  been  ascertained  to  grow  on  the  upyer  banks  of  the  river  Kongo. 
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SaccMraius,  Linn.,  Sp,  1484.     Wild,  Sp,j  4,  930.    Sorghum  saccharatum,  Pers. 
S}rn.,  1,  101. 

3.  Holcus  exiguus. — Paniculis  coarctatis  ramis  altcrius  rudimentis  floruxn 
pedicellatis,  sub  floribus  fertilibus  aristatis. 

Differt  ab.  H.  Dochna  altitudine  vix  ulnae ;  differt  quoque  paniculis  coarctatis 
foliis  linearibus;  spiculLs  lanceolatis  rudimentis  florum,  non  sessilibus  sed 
pedicellatis.    Ad  ripam  Kili  initio  Novemb. 

4.  Holcus  racemosus,  —  Spica  cylindrica,  spiculis  ternatis  pedicellatis,  in- 
volucris  setaceis  longissimis.    Ubique  in  X^men.  Frope  accedit  ad  H.  Dochna.* 

This  product,  like  the  maize,  is  converted  to  various  useful  purposes.  Bjr 
the  people  of  Bornou  and  the  Saharan  oases,  it  is  generally  selected  as  the  basis 

of  that  popular  pudding  or  paste  termed      , ..  Bazeen,  in  the  absence  of  a 


superior  grain;  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  the  Gold  Coast  is  formed  into 
a  sort  of  coarse  cake  after  its  reduction  into  flour.  The  slave  Kafilas,  on  their 
transit  from  the  Bir-el-abeed  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  their  perilous  travels  through  the  inhospitable  wilds  and 
trackless  paths  of  the  desert,  are  inostljr  subsisted  on  supplies  of  this  article, 
purchased  with  the  intention  o^' sustaining  the  strength  of  those  enfeebled 
wayfarers  who  have  to  encounter  these  compulsory  enterprizes.  In  tribes 
who  have  not  attained  any  moderate  degree  of  civilization,  the  corn  is  simply 
removed  from  the  husk,  cleansed  in  water,  and  then  boiled,  and  in  this  con- 
dition is  eaten  either  with  meat  or  cured  fish  conjoined  with  other  esculent 
adjuncts.  The  ficcory  of  Soudan  is  composed  of  the  crushed  seeds,  mixed  with 
water  or  milk,  and  seasoned  with  bird  peppers,  but  in  a  short  time  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  that  degree  of  acidity  which  renders  it  disagreeable  to  European 
palates. 

Appropriated  also,  after  having  undergone  the  preliminary  mutations,  to  the 
brewage  of  a  favourite  beverage,  lauded  far  and  wide  under  the  familiar  desig- 
nation of   ^!  J  Bouza,  for  its  virtues  and  generous  qualities,  it  has  acquii^  a 

celebrity  in  many  respects  justly  merited.  In  Akim,  Dahomey,  Kreep^,  and 
other  adjacent  territories,  it  is  prepared  almost  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  pitto, 
and  though  often  in  that  excellent  state  as  to  bear  an  advantageous  comparison 
with  our  domestic  ale,  nevertheless  is  less  sought  for  than  the  former. 

Clapperton  remarks,  that  in  Nuf(6  bouza  is  concocted  from  pulverizediGuinea 
com,  honey,  peppers,  and  the  root  of  a  coarse  grass  on  which  the  cattle  are  fed. 
These  are  thrown  into  a  large  earthen  pot,  ignited  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
water,  and  allowed  to  ferment  near  a  slow  fire  for  four  or  five  days,  when  it  is 
transferred  to  other  jars,  and  is  fit  for  imbibition  after  becoming  very  fiery  and 
intoxicating.  In  Nubia  and  other  kingdoms  of  Northern  Africa,  although  this 
liquor  is  much  better  made  from  barlejr,  according  to  Burckhardt,  yet  the 
durra  is  not  unfrequently  substituted  for  it.  "  Strongly  leavened  bread  made 
from  durra  is  broken  into  crumbs  and  mixed  with  water,  and  the  mixture  is 
kept  for  several  hours  over  a  slow  fire.  Being  then  removed,  water  is  poured 
over  it,  and  it  is  left  for  two  nights  to  ferment.  This  liquor,  according  to  its 
greater  or  smaller  degree  of  fermentation,  takes  the  names  of  merin,  bouza,  or 
om-belbel  ( Jjj  tO,  the  mother  of  nightingales,  so-called  because  it  makes  the 

drunkards  sing.  The  om-belbel  has  a  pleasant  prickly  taste  something  like 
champagne  turned  sour.'^f 

(7b  he  continued^) 

*  Flora  Egyptiaco  Arabica,  p.  174.    . 
t  Travels  in  Nubia,  p.  218.    . 
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01^  A  NEW  TEST  FOR  UREA, 

BT  BABON  LlfiBlG. 

(Extracted from  a  Letter  to  the  Editor,) 
For  several  months  past  I  have  been  occupied  with  experiments  on  a  new  pro- 
cess for  the  determination  of  urea  in  urine,  by  means  of  the  nitrate  of  the  binoxide 
of  mercury.  Urea  combines  with  this,  and  forms  a  snow-white,  almost  insoluble 
compound,  which  is  immediately  precipitated  when  urine,  o^  a  fluid  containing 
urea,  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  the  binoxide  of  quicksilver,  con- 
taining no  free  acid.  The  precipitate  contains  one  atom  of  urea,  one  atom  of 
nitric  acid,  and  four  atoms  of  the  binoxide  of  mercury.  There  is  also  a  com- 
pound, which  is  beautifully  crystalline,  and  which,  for  the  same  quantity  of  urea 
and  nitric  acid,  contains  only  two  atoms  of  the  binoxide  of  mercury.  In  a  liquid 
which  contains  merely  urea,  we  can  accurately  detei-mine  the  quantity  of  this  prin- 
,ciple  in  a  few  minutes  to  J  per  cent,  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  the  binoxide  of  mercury  ;  but  the  presence  of  common  salt,  in  urine, 
creates  some  difficulties,  which  yet  require  to  be  got.  over.  Urea  also  combines 
with  binoxide  of  mercury.  I  have  obtained  three  compounds,  which  respectively 
consist  of  one  atom  of  urea,  with  two  atoms,  with  three  atoms,  and  with  four 
atoms  of  binoxide  of  mercury. 


The  following  is  a  report  of  a 

COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY, 

BY  DB.  HOFMANN. 

At  a  meeting  ef  the  Chemical  Society,  held  at  its  rooms,  No.  5,  Cavendish  Square, 
on  Monday,  the  19th  of  January,  pr.  Hofmann  favoured  the  Society  with  some 
remarks  on  Professor  Liebig*s  new  method  of  estimi^tiiig  the  quantity  of  urea 
contained  in  urine.  He  stated  that  various  methods  h^^  previously  been  recom- 
mended for  estimating  urea,  among  others,  that  of  con^^rting  the  urea  into  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  nitr^en.  This  method,  as 
well  as  some  others,  requires  too  delicate  and  carefiil  manipulation,  while  others 
have  been  proved  to  furnish  inco^ect  results.  Professor  Liebig  had  been  often 
applied  to  by  his  physiological  friends  at  Giessen,  to  devise  some  simple  method  to 
effect  this  object,  such  as  a  medical  man  might  himself  readily  apply.  Whilst  at 
Giessen,  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  Professor  Liebig  showed  Dr.  Hofmann  the 
method  he  had  recently  discovered  to  effect  this  estimation  of  urea  with  great 
facility.  It  consists  in  treating  the  urine  under  examination  with  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  the  binoxide  of  mercury.  Dr.  Hofmann  then  took  a  solution  containing  a 
known  quantity  of  urea,  and  to  it  added  a  portion  of  a  measured  quantity  of  a 
standard  solution  of  the  nitrate.  A  copious  white  precipitate,  resembling  chloride 
of  silver,  was  immediately  formed,  with  liberation  of  free  nitric  acid.  As  the 
presence  of  this  acid  prevents  the  further  action  of  the  nitrate,  Dr.  Hofmann  next 
added  to  the  solution  a  sufficient  quantity  of  baryta  water  to  neutralise  the  acid. 
This  done,  the  addition  of  a  fresh  portion  of  the  nitrate  produced  a  further  pre- 
cipitate ;  and  so  on,  by  repeated  additions  of  the  test,  and  subsequent  neutralisation 
of  the  free  acid  by  baryta  water,  Dr.  Hofmann  precipitated  the  whole  of  the  urea 
present  in  the  solution.  Immediately  the  whole  of  the  urea  was  precipitated,  the 
addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  the  nitrate  solution  produced  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  binoxide  of  mercury.  The  quantity  of  urea  present  in  a  given  sample  of 
urine,  inay  thus  be  readily  deduced  from  the  quantity  of  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 
mercury  required  for  its  precipitation. 

Dr.  Hofmann  then  took  a  sample  of  urine,  and  with  it  repeated  the  experiment  he 
had  just  before  performed  on  a  solution  of  ufea. 

It  was  suggested,  that  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  urine  would  interfere  with  the 
practical  value  of  the  test,  and  lead  to  incorrect  results.  This,  however,  would  not 
be  the  case  with  fresh  urine,  which  would  usually  form  the  subject  of  the  medical 
man's  examination. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  whether  the  presence  of  diabetic  sugar  in  urine  would 
interfere  with  the  successful  action  ofthe  proposed  test,  Dr.  Hofmann  stated,  that  he 
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did  not  know  whether  it  had  been  tried  or  not,  but  it  was  his  opinion  that  it  would 
not  affect  the  result  obtained. 

Dr.  Hofmann  stated  it  to  be  the  intention  of  Professor  Liebig  to  communicate  a 
ftill  account  of  his  present  researches  on  the  subject  to  the  Chemical  Society.  In 
the  meanwhile,  he  requested  Dr.  Hofmann  to  be  the  exponent  of  his  views,  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  the  opinions  of  others  with  respect  to  the  snccessful  applicaticm 
of  me  process. 


A  SHORT  NOTICE  OF  THE  PHARMACOP(EA  FENNICA, 
AND  PHARMACY  IN  FINLAND. 

BY  DB.  V.  P.  HAMBEBG, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fharmacy  to  the  Boyal  Caroline  Institution,  and  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Institution  of  StockhoUn. 

As  long  as  Finland  was  joined  with  Sweden  it  had  the  Swedish  Pharmacopoeia ; 
but  as  soon  as  it  came  under  the  Russian  Empire,  the  Autocratic  Government 
being  anxious  to  extinguish  every  trace  and  remembrance  of  Sweden,  com- 
manded the  publication  of  a  Finnish  Pharmacopoeia,  and  some  time  afterwards 
(1819)  the  first  edition  appeared.  This  work,  however,  was  nothing  more  than, 
the  old  Swedish  Pharmacopoeia  with  a  new  title,  and  a  very  few  alterations  of 
the  names  of  some  of  the  medicines,  and  of  the  methods  for  preparing  them. 

The  first  edition,  like  the  original  one,  was  divided  into  two  sections  :  "1. 
Materia  Pharmaceutica,"  containing  drugs  and  other  medicines  of  commerce ; 
and  "2.  Praeparata  Pharmaceutica,"  containing  rules  and  methods  for  pre- 
paring those  medicines  which  must  be  manufactured  by  the  Apothecary  or  Dis- 
pensing Chemist  himself.  In  each  section  the  medicines  were  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  but  so  that  parts  of  a  plant  were  to  be  found  under  the 
pharmaceutical  name  of  the  plant  itself;  for  example,  radix  as  well  as  folia, 
from  Atropa  Belladonna,  both  under  the  head  ^^  Belladonna  ;**  flores,  folia, 
cortex,  fructus,  and  fructu3  immaturus  of  Citrus  Aurantium,  DC,  under  the 
head  "  Aurantium." 

The  second  edition,  which  like  the  first,  is  written  in  Latin,  contains  many  new 
medicines  and  improved  methods  for  preparing  the  old  ones.  But  not  being 
divided,  like  the  first,  into  the  above-mentioned  sections,  the  drugs  and  prepa- 
rations are  all  promiscuously  thrown  together ;  though  of  course  arranged  in 
alphabetic  order.  The  arrangement,  however,  is  even  in  that  respect  di&rent ; 
thus  the  same  parts  of  different  plants  are  brought  together,  viz.,  flores  arnica?, 
fl.  ch^momille,  fi.  lavandulse,  &c.;  radix  althese,  rad.  angelicse,  rad.  amicae,  &c. 
I  prefer  the  old  arrangement,  as  being  more  convenient  and  instructive,  and 
enabling  us  to  perceive  what  parts  of  a  plant  are  used  as  medicines.  In 
the  new  arrangement  there  is  also  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  place  of  some 
medicines,  viz. :  flores  rosarum,  which  must  be  looked  for  at  the  letter  P.,  be- 
cause it  has  obtained  the  now  more  scientific  name  of  "  Petala  rosarum."  On 
the  contrary,  the  old  pharmaceutical  name  "  Poma  aurantii"  is  maintained  for 
the  unripe  fruits  of  Citrus  Aurantium,  var.  amara,  Linnceus. 

The  Supplement  is  written  in  Swedish,  which  language  is  still  commonly 
used  in  speaking  and  writing  in  the  towns,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  country,  in 
Finland.  It  contains  the  properties  and  the  tests  for  the  medicines,  and  could, 
if  somewhat  shortened,  have  been  included  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Several 
medicines  would  then  not  have  appeared  there  so  naked  as  is  now  the  case,  viz. : 
Acetum  vini,  acidum  citricum,  argentum,  bicarbonas  kalicus,  bicarbonas 
natricus,  bolus  armena,  cuprum,  iodum,  and  several  others,  about  which  the 
Pharmacopoeia  tells  nothing  more  than  their  names,  but  the  description  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Supplement. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  has  the  title,  ^^  Pharmacopcea  Fennica.  Editio  secunda, 
Helsingforsise,  1850."  The  types  of  this  work  are  very  fine,  and  the  style  is 
plain  and  distinct,  and  written  m  good  Latin.  The  introduction  contains  six- 
teen pages :  it  commences  with  a  charter  from  the  Imperial  Senate,  ^^  Senatus 
Csesareus,"  which  honourably  mentions  as  auth(»rs  Professor  Adolf  Moberg, 
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the  Dispensing  Chemist,  ^^  Fharmacopola;"  Frans  Michael  Mexmontan ;  and 
**  Officinie  Medicamentariae  Administrator,"  Carl  Johan  Wikberg.  The  charter 
finishes  with  an  order  that  this  Fharmacopceia  is  to  be  valid  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1852. 

Page  V.  commences  "  Praemonenda,"  of  which  the  first  section,  "  De  MecUca- 
mentis,"  contains  general  regulations  for  collecting  the  native  medicines,  and 
especially  for  radices,  cortices  et  ligna,  herbie  et  folia,  flores  et  smnmitates 
florentes,  semina,  lichenes.  Besides  there  are  subsequent  regulations  :  — 
Narcotica  must  be  collected  from  wild  plants.  The  Dispensing  Chemist  must, 
as  far  as  possible,  prepare  the  medicines  himself,  or,  if  they  are  bought,  he  must 
be  answerable  for  their  puritjr. 

If  a  medicine  occurs  both  m  a  crude  and  in  a  depurated  state,  and  the  pre- 
scription does  not  determine  which  of  them  is  to  be  employed,  the  depurated 
must  always  be  dispensed. 

Likewise  if  a  medicine  is  to  be  met  with  both  in  the  diluted  and  in  the  con- 
centrated form,  but  the  prescription  does  not  specify  which,  the  diluted  must 
always  be  dispensed. 

In  dispensmg  extracta  pulverata  it  must  be  observed  that  they  contain 
(through  admixture  of  milk  sugar)  precisely  a  third  part  of  extractum  humidum 
of  the  same  plant. 

Poisons  must  be  kept  in  a  separate  and  closed  place. 

The  Chemist  is  not  allowed  to  dispense  poisons  and  other  so  called  ''  medica* 
menta  heroica,"  without  a  sufficient  prescription,  which  must,  if  the  dose  be 
stronger  than  usual,  have  the  expression  "  dosis  magna,"  without  which  the 
Chemist  is  not  allowed  to  dispense  it. 

To  internal  medicines  must  be  attached  white  labels,  and  to  external  remedies 
c<doured  ones. 

Poisons  and  medicamenta  heroicia  are  to  be  sealed  with  black  sealing  wax. 

The  second  section  of  the  Praemonenda,  ^^  De  Instrumentis,"  states  that  the 
celsian,  or  centigrade  thermometer,  must  be  used,  and  that  the  specific  gravity 
of  fluids  must  be  taken  at  4-15°.  Moreover,  that  in  every  shop  must  oe  two 
areometers ;  one  for  fluids  heavier  than  water,  and  another  for  lighter  ones. 
Likewise  a  balance  so  sensitive  as  to  indicate  accurately  ■}  of  a  gram,  and  be- 
longing to  that  balance  the  following  '^  pondera  platinea  accuratissima"  of  10,  5, 
2,  1  grain,  and  ^,1^,  *,  J,  |^  of  a  grain. 

If  not  otherwise  prescribed  the  quantities  must  always  be  determinated  by 
weight. 

Pages  viii.,  ix.,  "DeMensuris  et  Ponderibus,"  inform  us  that  the  pesFennicus 
IS  the  same'as  the  Swedish  foot,  and  =  ^  ulna  (i  yard)  zz  10  PoUic.  decim.  =  100 
lin.  decim. *n  0,29690  metr.  Gallis—  131,61  lin.  Paris;  and  a  Parisian  meter 
consequently  is  equal  to  3,368 15  Finnish  feet. 

A  congius  8.  cantharus  (Kanna)  z=  100  Pollic.  decim.  cubicis  =  2  semicongii 
(Stop.)  ir  8  quartarii  (quarter)  —32  modioli  (Jungfrur). 

Libra  medicinalis  Fennica  (Liber)  ^  357,66391  French  grammes,  is  divided 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  countries,  into  ounces,  ^rachms,  and  grains. 

Libra  civilis  (Skalpund= 425,0369  French  srammes,  is  like  the  Swedish,  and 
divided  into  32  semuncie  (Lod.),  everyone  of  which  contains  4  drachmae  (quintin). 

Page  X.  cixitains  "  Index  Venenorum,"  or  a  list  of  those  medicines  which 
must  be  kept  separate  and  locked  up ;  it  consists  of  the  following  medicines : — 
Acetas  morphicus,  acetas  strychnicus,  acidum  arsenicosum,  chloretum  hjdrar^- 
ricum  corrosivum,  iodetum  hydrargyricum  rubnun,  liquor  arsenitis  kalici, 
morphium,  oleum  amygdalarum  amararum  aethereum,  opium,  oxidum  hydrargy- 
ricum, phosphorus,  strychnium,  veratrium. 

The  following  might  with  equal  propriety  be  included  in  the  list,  viz. :— • 
acetas  plumbicus,  chToretum  hydrargyrosum  mite,  cyanetum  ferroso  zincicokali- 
cum,  extractum  opii,  iodetum  hydrargyrosum,  liquor  nitratis  hydrargyrosi,  &c. 

Pages  xi.  and  xii.  contain  a  "  Tabula,"  which  shows  the  quantity  of  medicines 
allowed  to  be  dispensed,  pro  dost)  for  internal  use.  A  ffreater  quantity  is,  as 
before-mentioned,  not  allowed  to  be  dispensed  without  9iifl  expression  of  the 
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physician,  '*  Dosis  magna.'*  This  tabula  seems  to  be  in  some  parts  too  pre* 
cautious ;  thus,  for  example,  it  is  not  allowed  to  dispense  more  than  a  grain 
pro  dosi  of  extractum  aconiti,  extract,  hyoscyami,  and  kermes  minerale,  &c. ;  on 
the  contrary,  some  other  very  powerful  medicines  can  be  dispensed  without 
restriction,  viz. :  extractum  coiocynthidis,  ext.  conii.,  folia  digitalis,  oxidum 
zincicum,  pulv.  ipecacuanhae,  resina  jalap©,  &c. 

Pages  xiii. — xvi.  contain  a  memorandum  which  determines  the  quantities  of 
powerful  medicines  contained  in  some  compounds ;  with  this  the  introduction 
ends,  and  we  now  pass  over  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  itself,  which  contains,  together 
with  the  register  and  five  tables  for  the  comparison  of  weights  and  measures  in 
different  countries,  175  pages.  I  have  mentioned  that  several  new  medicines 
have  been  introduced  into  this  edition,  and  will  now  enumerate  some  of  them^ 
viz. :  acidum  sallotannicum  (this  name  is  better  than  acid  quercitannicum  in 
Pharm  Svecic. ),  amygdalinum,  chloroformium,  cyanetum  ferroso-zincico  kalicum, 
decoctum  Zittmanni  fortius  et  mitius,  emulsio  hydrocyanica,  hydras  magnesius  in 
aqua  (of  which  seven  libras  always  must  be  kept  ready  in  every  shop),  iodetum 
ferrosum  saccharatum,  iodetum  hydrargyricum  rubrum,  iodetum  hydrargy- 
rosum,  iod.  kalicum,  iodetum  plumbium,  iodetum  sulphuris,  iodmu,  liquor 
Bulphatis  ferrici,  of  which  the  Pharmacopoeia  states,  ^^  Duae  librte  hujus  liquoris 
semper  in  officina  prostabunt/'  (this  liquor  is  used  for  making  mixtura  hydratis 
ferrici  et  magnesici,  s.  mixtura  antidotica),  morphium  and  acetas  morphicus, 
oleum  amygdalarum  amararum  sethereum,  quercitannas  plumbicus,  sulphuretum 
calcicum,  sulphuretum  stibicum  del  factitium,  syrupus  iodeti  ferrosi,  strychnium 
and  acetas  strychnicus,  valerianas  zincicus,  &c. 

Among  the  improved  methods  for  preparing  medicines,  the  following  deserve 
to  be  mentioned  as  very  good  : 

Extracta  Pulverata^  the  preparation  of  which  is  described  at  page  50,  under 
the  head  extractum  aconiti  pulveratum,  and  is  effected  by  the  admixture  of 
two  ounces  of  sugar  of  milk  with  one  ounce  of  extractum  humidum,  drying  the 
mixture,  powdering,  and  adding  as  much  powdered  sugar  of  milk  as  is  necessary 
to  give  the  powdered  extract  the  weight  of  three  ounces.  Consequently  it  must 
possess  the  strength  of  the  third  part  of  its  weight  of  the  extractum  humidum. 
The  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  the  desiccation  can  be  performed  much 
more  rapidly,  and  by  that  the  extract  will  not  be  decomposed  by  exposure  to 
the  air. 

Chloretum  zincicum  is  prepared  from  oxidum  zincicum.  By  this  means  a  pure 
preparation  is  obtained,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  metal  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

^  The  method  adopted  for  preparing  sulphate  of  iron  by  precipitating  the  solu- 
tion by  means  of  alcohol  is  the  best,*  and  we  believe  that  every  Dispensing 
Chemist  in  Finland  is  indebted  to  the  authors  for  introducing  a  method  of  pre- 
paring it,  which  yields  an  article  that  keeps  for  a  long  time,  instead  of  employing 
the  old  method,  which  yields  a  preparation  liable  to  partial  decomposition  in  a 
few  days. 

Good  directions  are  gefterally  given  for  the  preservation  of  medicines,  but  in 
reference  to  the  distilled  waters  which  are  ordered  to  be  kept  in  "  vasis  ley  iter 
occlusis,"  I  think  the  word  "  bene  "  should  be  substituted  for  "  leviter," 

With  regard  to  the  names  of  the  medicines  I  will  only  make  a  few  obser- 
vations. I  consider  that  to  the  name  *•*•  acidum  aceticum,"  there  should  be 
added,  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes,  "  concentratum,**  as  we  find  that  if  a 
physician  using  the  name  adopted  send  to  a  Chemist  the  following  prescription  : 

R    Acidi  Acetici,  ^ij. 
the  Chemist  would,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  regulations,-  be  obliged  to 
dispense  acidum  aceticum  dilutum,  which  the  physician  did  not  intend.    Infusum 
Chine  frigide  et  calide  preparatum  would  be  better  than  inf.  Chine  calidum  et 
frigidum.  {To  he  continued,) 

*  I  have  in  my  possession  a  bottle  of  this  salt,  prepared  1839,  ac  cording  to  the  adopted 
method,  and  I  could  not  otMterre  any  change  of  the  article  in  1851,  notwithstanding  the  bottle 
has  been  opened  many  times  erery  year. 
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OF  LDOMENTUM  ^RUGINIS. 

BT  MB.  JOHN  HABUST. 

The  following  are  some  observations  on  the  "  Linimentum  -^ruginis,"  which 
I  have  sent  for  insertion  in  your  Journal,  if  you  think  them  worthy. 

^  Having  lately  to  make  the  above  preparation,  1  proceeded,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  by  boiling  the  solution  of  acetate  of  copper 
with  the  honey,  when  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  a 
large  quantity  of  a  bright-red  deposit,  while  the  solution  itself  appeared  quite 
colourless.  This  led  me  to  investigate  it  more  fuUy,  which  I  did  with  the 
following  results : — 

I  first  of  all  repeated  the  above  process,  by  taking  one  part  of  the  usual 
powdered  verdigris,  and  dissolving  in  seven  parts  of  strong,  brown  vinegar, 
by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  filtering  from  a  little  residue  (which  appeared  to 
be  oxide  of  copper,  together  with  <Tther  impurities)  then  adding  to  the  deep- 
blue  solution  fourteen  parts  of  semi-solid  granular  honey.  This  mixture,  when 
heated  to  boiling,  in  a  beaker  glass,  immediately  began  to  decompose,  and  in 
three  or  four  minutes  longer  the  decomposition  was  complete ;  the  solution  of 
acetate  of  copper  being  reduced  by  the  grape-sugar,  and  the  copper  precipitated 
as  red  or  sub-oxide,  while  the  filtered  solution  was  nearly  colourless,  and 
scarcely  at  all  affected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  little  better  than  simple  oxymel,  which  appears  to  be  the  "  Lini- 
mentum ^ruginis  "  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  !  A  formidable  preparation,  truly, 
by  name,  but,  in  reality,  a  perfectly  inert  one — out  of  five  samples,  obtained 
from  different  sources,  not  one  contained  more  than  the  slightest  trace  of  copper. 

The  above  experiment  was  varied  by  employing  acetic  acid,  and  pure  acetate 
of  copper,  and  also  several  samples  of  verdigris,  honey,  &c.,  and  in  different  pro- 
portions, but  with  exactly  the  same  results. 

Now,  it  appears,  that  in  order  to  obtain  an  active  preparation,  we  must 
merely  avoid  a  temperature  approaching  to  boiling,  by  which  we  obtain  a  fine 
green  solution,  possessing  all  the  properties  of  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  copper. 

I  find  that  the  fluid  uncrystallizable  portion  of  the  honey  is  to  be  preferred, 
inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  much  longer  continued  heat  to  effect  the  complete 
decomposition  of  the  copper  solution  than  when  the  solid  honey  is  used. 

If  the  Colleges  intended  the  acetate  of  copper  to  be  decomposed,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  copper  precipitated,  the  name  of  the  preparation  (Linimentum 
^ruginis)  is  incorrect,  as  it  contains  no  acetate  of  copper.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  sediment  (which,  in  a  short  time,  becomes  too  hard  to  stir  up)  is 
always  avoided,  the  supernatant  liquid  being  used.  If  this  precipitate  forms  an 
important  ingredient  in  the  compound,  the  fact  should  be  generally  known 
by  Chemists.  The  preparation  is  a  popular  remedy  in  this  neighbournood,  for 
sore  mouth,  and  I  have  frequently  seen  it  prescribed  by  medical  men,  for 
ulcerated  throat  and  tongue,  in  which  cases  the  decomposed  preparation  appears 
to  me  to  be  unsuitable. 

Ludlow,  January,  1852. 

[While  we  admit  that  the  name  Linimentum  -^ruginis  does  not  correctly 
describe  the  preparation,  we  cannot  agree  with  our  correspondent  in  his  inference, 
that  the  process  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  implies  inadvertence  or  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  the  decomposition  which  takes  place.  The  precipitate  has  been 
described  in  works  on  Pharmacy,  and  an  article  on  the  subject,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Queckett,  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  Journal,  page  363. 

The  process  suggested  by  our  correspondent  may  possibly  be  an  improvement, 
but  the  resulting  preparation  being  quite  different  from  that  ordered  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, the  Chemist  would  not  be  justified  in  substituting  the  one  for  the 
other.— Ed.] 
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MINIM  METER. 


TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  PHARHACEDTICAL  JOX7BNAL. 

Sir,  —  Several  sugges- 
tions have  latterly  appeared 
in  your  Journal  for  a  new 
minim  measure,  and,  al- 
though all  very  clever,  yet 
none  of  them  seem  to  be  so 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
intended  as  an  old  instru- 
s.ment  that  we  have  made 
years  ago,  and  still  make  to 
the  present  time;  whose 
invention  it  is  we  do  not 
know,  but  the  instrument 
is  exceedingly  simple,  in- 
expensive, and  not  liable 
to  disarrangement,  and  may 
be  laid  down  anywhere  and 
in  any  position,  being 
always  ready  for  use.  We  enclose  you  a  sketch,  and 
should  you  deem  it  worthy  a  place  in  your  pages,  we  shall 
feel  obliged  by  your  inserting  it. 

The  instrument  is  held  between  the  thumb  and  middle 
finger,  the  fore- finger  then  slightly  presses  on  the  caoutchouc 
covering,  thereby  expelling  part  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
funnel  and  reservoir ;  if  the  point  of  the  divided  tube  is 
then  dipped  into  the  fluid  to  be  used,  and  the  pressure 
withdrawn,  the  fluid  will  rise  to  any  indication  required, 
which  point  is  easily  regulated  by  the  fore-finger.  The 
same  rule  will  apply  for  emptying  the  instrument. 

We  remam.  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Ht.  Neqretti  and  Zambba. 

11,  Hatton  Garden,  Dec,  30,  1851. 

P.S. — Our  attention  was  only  called  to  the  matter  this 
day,  or  we  should  have  sent  the  sketch  earlier. 

^  is  a  cylindrical  reservoir,  containing  flaid  to  be  measured. 

B  Funnel  joined  on  the  reservoir,  and  tied  over  with  caoatchoac. 

C  Is  a  continujition  of  funnel,  carried  down  in  the  centre  of  reserrdir 

to  prevent  tlie  fluid  going  into  the  funnel. 


\ 


SUMBUL  ROOT. 
Thts  root  has  usually  been  brought  to  England,  via  Russia, 
or  from  Russia.  Some  time  since  a  box  of  the  root  arrived 
from  India ;  and  recently  some  tins  of  it  have  been  received 
here  from  Bombay,  per  Overland  Mail.  The  owner  states 
that  it  costs  him  a  great  deal  of  money  on  account  of  the 
enormous  distance  trom  the  interior  which  it  had  to  be 
brought. 

The  Indian  Sumhul  dlflers  somewhat  from  the  Russian  sort. 
The  root  has  a  closer  texture,  is  firmer,  denser,  and  has  a 
more  reddish  tint.  Some  of  the  pieces  have  a  slight  resem- 
blance to  inferior  rhubarb.  The  Russian  Sumhul  is  more 
spongy,  paler  coloured,  with  a  yellowish  green  tint. 

Both  sorts  have  the  same  musky  smell ;  but  the  Russian 
sort  is  perhaps  more  powerfully  odorous. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  BENGAL  GOVERNMENT, 

ON  THE  SYSTEM  OF  CULTIVATING  THE  POPPY  AND  OF  PREPARING 

OPIUM  IN  THE  BENARES  OPIUM  AGENCY  ; 

With  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Department. 

BT  W.  C.  B.  EATWJBLL,  M,n, 

{Continued  frtm  page  311.) 

Down  either  side  of  the  room  in  which 
the  vats  are  placed,  are  ranged  the  cake- 
makers,  numbering  usually  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  individuals.  Each  man 
heing  seated  upon  a  wooden  stand,  and 
heing  furnished  with  a  brass  cup.  forming 
the  half  of  a  hollow  sphere,  and  with 
another  tin  vessel  graduated  so  as  to  hold 
a  determinate  quantity  of  fluid.  On  the 
previous  evening  the  leaves  requisite  for 
forming  the  shells  of  the  cakes  have  been 
weighed  out  and  tied  up  in  bundles  of 
prescribed  weight,  and  have  been  damped 
to  render  them  supple.  Down  the  centre  ''Wooden  Stand. -a.  brass  cup— 6.  tin  vessel, 
of  the  room  are  placed  a  certain  number  of  small  scales,  at  which  the  quantity  of 
opium  intended  for  each  cake  is  separately  weighed,  and  beside  the  scales  are  boxes 
filled  with  lewah,  for  the  agglutination"  of  the  leaves  which  form  the  shells  of  the 
cakes.  In  forming  the  lewah,  all  opium  of  inferior  quality  is  used,  and  all  the 
pussewah  received  is  also  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  in  addition  to  these,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  unexceptionable  drug  is  also  expended.  These  are  broken 
down  in  the  washings  of  the  various  pots  and  vessels  which  have  contained  opium, 
and  a  thin  semi-fluid  paste  is  formed  of  such  a  consistence  that  100  grains  of  it  when 
evaporated  to  dryness,  at  a  temperature  of  200  Fah.  shall  leave  53  grains  of  residue. 

Matters  being  thus  arranged,  the  cake-maker  receives  in  his  graduated  measure 
frona  the  lewah  box,  the  prescribed  quantity  of  lewah  for  making  a  single  cake,  and 
having  by  his  side  a  bundle  of  leaves  previously  weighed,  he  rapidly  forms  in  his 
brass  cup  the  lower  segment  of  the  shell  of  the  opium  cake,  pasting  leaf  over  lea^ 
until  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch  has  been  obtained,  and  allowing  a  certain  free 
portion  of  the  most  external  leaves  to  hang  down  all  round  over  the  sides  of  the  brass 
cup.  This  accomplished,  a  boy  is  in  waiting  with  the  opium  to  be  put  into  the 
cake,  which  he  has  just  brought  from  the  caking  scales,  and  which  he  throws  into 
the  shell  so  far  preptfred  to  receive  it  The  cake-maker  holding  the  opium  away 
from  the  sides  of  the  shell  with  the  left  hand,  then  tucks  in  round  the  sides  leaf 
after  leaf,  well  smeared  with  lewah,  imbricating  one  over  t!ie  other,  until  he  has 
completed  the  entire  circle;  the  free  edges  of  the  leaves,  which  had  hitherto  hung  over 
the  sides  of  the  cup,  are  now  drawn  up  tightly,  and  the  opium  well  compressed  within 
its  bag  of  leaves.  , 

A  small  portion  at  the  top  now  only  remains,  which  is  speedily  closed  by  laying 
on  leaf  after  leaf,  and  finally  the  work  is  completed,  by  the  application  of  a  single 
large  leaf,  which  covers  the  entire  exposed  half  of  the  cake.  As  tlms  formed,  the 
well-finished  cake  is  a  pretty  regular  sphere,  not  unlike,  in  size  and  appearance,  a 
24  lb.  shot.  It  is  now  rolled  in  a  little  finely-pounded  poppy  trash,  which  adheres 
to  its  surface,  is  at  once  placed  in  a  small  earthen  cup,  of  precisely  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  brass  mould  in  which  it  was  made,  and  is  carried  out  into  the  open  air, 
and  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun.  It  is  so  exposed  for  three  days, 
during  which  time  it  is  frequently  turned,  and  examined,  and  if  (as  is  frequently  the 
case)  it  should  have  become  distended  and  puffy,  it  is  at  once  torn  open,  the  extricated 
gas  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  cake  again  tightly  closed.  On  the  evening  of  the 
third  day  it  is  placed  (still  contained  in  its  cup)  in  the  cake  frames,  which  are 
formed  of  open  battens,  and  allow  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  about  the  cakes.  fThe 
average  number  of  cakes  made  by  a  single  man,  in  one  day,  is  about  70 ;  but  there 
are  cake-makers  who  will  turn  out  as  many  as  90  or  100  cakes,  between  9  a.m.  and 
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3  P.M.  The  xnimber  of  cakes  made  daily  in  the  factory,  during  the  manufacturing 
season  is,  from  6500  to  7000,  and  the  total  number  of  cake9  manufactured,  during  the 
present  season,  has  been  426,800. 

By  the  end  of  July  the  manufacturing  is  finished,  but  the  cakes  still  require  much 
attention— they  are  constantly  turned  over  in  their  cups,  and  as  mildew  collects  on 
their  surfaces,  it  is  removed  by  rolling  and  rubbing  them  in  dry  poppy  trash.  They 
are,  moreover,  individually  examined,  and  those  which  present  weak  points  are 
strengthened  by  the^application  of  extra  leaves,  and  their  appearance  is  moreover 
improved  by  the  application  of  a  single  leaf  of  the  first  quality,  which  being  of  large 
dimensions,  and  carefully  and  equally  made,  covers  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  cake,  and  gives  to  it  a  smooth  and  finished  appearance. 
The  regulated  weights  of  the  component  parts  of  each  cake  are  as  follow: — 

Seers.  Chks. 

Standard  opium  of  consistence  ^ 1     10 

Standard  opium  converted  into lewah....    0      4 
Leaves 0      5i 

Total    2      3^ 

By  October  the  cakes  have  become  perfectly  dry  to  the  touch,  and  have  acquired 
considerable  solidity,  and  they  are  now  packed  in  chests,  each  of  which  is  furnished 
with  a  double  tier  of  wooden  partitions,  each  tier  presenting  twenty  square  com- 
partments, for  the  reception  of  so  many  cakes,  and  In  which  the  cakes  are  steadied 
by  means  of  loose  poppy  trash,  with  which  all  the  interstices  are  filled. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  so  fragile  s  structure  as  the  poppy  petal  would  furnish 
but  an  insecure  packing  envelope,  but  the  shells  of  the  opium  cakes  are  possessed  of 
more  resistance  than  might  be  imagined,  and  owing  apparently  to  some  antiseptic 
property  in  the  lewah,  they  are  capable  (after  once  being  thoroughly  dried)  of  being 
preserved  for  a  great  length  of  time.  For  three  or  four  months  after  manufacture 
the  shells  require  constant  care  and  attention  ;  and  even  after  being  packed,  any  ex- 
posure to  damp  or  moisture,  subjects  them  to  injurj'.  After  a  certain  lapse  of  time, 
however,  the  opium  contained  in  the  cake  ceases  to  yield  any  more  moisture  to  the 
shell,  and  this  latter  acquires  extreme  solidity.  There  are  three  specimen  cakes  in 
the  Ghazeepore  factory  which  are  some  fifteen  years  old  ;  they  are  as  solid  as  balls 
of  wood,  and  may  be  thrown  from  a  height  upon  a  stone  floor  without  injury. 

The  above  process  of  manufacture  applies  to  the  opium  which  is  put  up  for  the 
China  market,  and  which  includes  the  great  bulk  of  the  entire  provision.  With 
the  drug  intended  for  internal  consumption,  and  called  abksiree  opium,  a  different 
process  is  followed.  The  opium  intended  for  abkaree  purposes  is  brought  to  a  con- 
sistence of  90  per  cent,  by  direct  exposure  to  the  sun,  in  which  state  it  is  as  firm, 
and  as  easily  moulded  as  wax.  It  is  then  formed  by  means  of  a  mould  into  square 
bricks  of  one  seer  weight  each,  and  these  are  wrapi)ed  in  oiled  Nepaul  paper,  and 
packed  in  boxes,  furnished  with  compartments  for  their  reception.  The  opium  put  up 
in  this  way,  has  not  the  same  powerful  aroma  as  is  possessed  by  that  put  up  in  balls  ; 
but  this  is  its  only  deficiency,  whilst  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  containing  a  large 
amount  of  drug,  in  a  very  limited  space,  and  in  a  state  very  manageable  for  packing. 

The  manufacture  for  the  season  being  finally  concluded,  six  cakes  are. selected 
promiscuously  from  the  provision  by  the  magistrate  of  Ghazeepore  for  examination 
and  chemical  analysis-  Of  these,  two  are  forwarded  to  the  opium  examiner  at  Cal- 
cutta, two  to  the  examiner  of  the  Behar  agency,  and  two  are  reserved  for  exami- 
nation by  the  examiner  of  the  Benares  agency. 

The  examination  which  these  cakes  undergo  has  reference  to  the  following  points  : 

1.  The  gross  weight  of  the  cake. 

2.  The  weight  of  the  shell,  detached  as  clearly  as  possible  from  the  contained 
opium. 

3.  The  weight  of  the  opium  contained  in  the  shelL 

4.  The  condition  of  the  shell. 

5.  The  physical  character  of  the  drug. 

6.  Its  consistence. 

7.  The  amount  of  extract  taken  up  from  it  by  cold  distilled  water. 
6.  The  quantity  of  morphia  present. 

9.  The  quantity  of  narcotine  present. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  chemical  results  of  the  examination  of  the  opium 
of  the  Benares  agency  during  the  past  four  years. 


Season. 

Residue  from  100  grains 
exposed  to  a  temp.  200®  P. 

Extract  taken  up  by  cold 

distilled  water  fh>m 

lOOgrrs. 

Morphia 
per  cent. 

Narcotine 
per  cent. 

1845-46. 
Average 

73   . 
75 

52.33 
50.26 

2.76 
2.20 

5.33 

5.20 

74 

51.29 

2.48 

5.26 

1846-47. 
Average 

72 
.  72 

43.25 
42.25 

2.46 
2.30 

4.30 
4.75 

72 

42.75 

9^.38 

4.52 

1847-48. 
Average 

71 
70 

44.43 
39.26 

2.23 
2.17 

5.66 
5.70 

70.5 

41.84 

2.20 

5.68 

1848-49. 
Average 

75.5 
75.5 

47.37 
48.62 

2.75 
3.67 

3.85 
4.27 

75.5 

47.99 

3.21 

4.06 

A  chief  chemical  feature  which  distinguishes  Bengal  opium  from  that  of  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  is  the  large  proportion  which  the  narcotine  in  the  former  bears  to  the 
morphia,  and  this  proportion  is  shown  by  the  above  analysis  to  be  constant  in  all 
seasons  It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  ascertain,  whether  the  treatment  which  the 
juice  receives  after  its  collection,  can  influence  in  any  way  <he  amount  of  the 
alkaloids,  or  of  the  pther  principles  contained  in  opium.  In  Turkey,  it  is  the 
custom  to  beat  up  the  juice  with  saliva;  in  Malwa  it  is  immersed  as  collected,  in 
linseed  oil,  whilst  in  Bengal  it  is  brought  to  the  required  consistence  by  mere  ex- 
posure to  the  Jiir  in  the  shade,  though  at  the  same  time  all  the  watery  part  of  the 
juice  that  will  separate  is  drained  off,  and  used,  as  has  already  been  explained,  in 
making  lewah. 

The  following  are  the  results  which  I  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  fresh  juice, 
collected  in  February,  1850,  and  from  which  none  of  the  pussewah  was  separated. 
The  analyses  have  specially  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  alkaloids,  morphia  and 
narcotine  present  in  the  drug,  no  attempts  having  been  made  to  separate  any  of  the 
other  principles  in  a  state  of  purity. 

I. 

Analysis  of  2000  grains  of  freshly  collected  juice,  subjected  to  experiment  in  the 
day  of  collection. 

Grains. 

Morphia 11.1 

Narcotine 32.7 

Other  matters  soluble  in  alcohol,  codeia,  narceia,  meconic  acid,  resin,  &c.,  &c.    521.0 

Dry  marc  insoluble  in  alcohol,  lignin,  caoutchouc,  &c.,  &c 225.2 

Water  and  volatile  matter  separable  at  a  heat  of  200^  Fah 1210.0 

Total  2000.0 

In  the  following  experiment  the  juice,  instead  of  being  subjected  at  once  in  its 
cruile  state  to  experiment,  was  exposed  in  an  evaporating  basin,  to  a  temperature  of 
200  Fah.  until  it  was  judged  to  have  reached  about  the  factory  standard  consistence, 
and  of  the  opium  so  prepared,  1000  grains  were  subjected  to  analysis. 
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Morphia 24.9 

Narcotine  80.9 

Other  matters  soluble  in  alcohol,  codeia,  narceia,  meconic  acid,  reun,  &c.,  &c.  546.7 

Dry  marc  insoluble  in  alcohol,  lignin,  caoutchouc,  &c.,  &c 215.0 

Water  and  volatile  matter,  separable  at  200®  Fah 182.5 

Total  1000.0 

In  experiment  m,,  a  portion  of  freshly  collected  juice  was  placed  in  an  oi)en 
porcelain  basin,  on  the  23rd  February,  and  occasionally  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  until 
it  had  acquired  solidity,  no  attempt  being  made  to  separate  any  pussewah  from  it. 
On  the  7  th  May  it  was  found  to  have  acquired  a  consistence  of  90.3  per  cent.,  audits 
analysis  gave  the  following  results : — 

•  Grains. 

Morphia 26.1 

I^arcotine  .• 32.8 

Other  matters  soluble  in  alcohol,  codeia,  narceia,  meconic  acid,  resin,  &c.,  &c.  630.4 

Dry  marc  insoluble  in  alcohol,  lignin,  caoutchouc,  &c.,  &c 213.7 

Water  and  volatile  matter,  separable  at  a  heat  of  200°  Fah. 97.0 


Total  1000.0 

In  order  to  be  able  to  compare  these  results,  one  with  another,  we  will  suppose,  in 
each  case,  the  drug  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  similar  state  of  dryness,  by  exposure  to 
a  heat  of  200**  Fah.,  when  the  composition  of  the  three  different  specimens  will  appear 
as  follows  : — 

1.  2.  3. 

Morphia 1.405  3.061  2.890 

Narcotine  4.012  3.795  3.632 

Matters  soluble  in  alcohol 65.949  66.874  69.811 

Dry  marc  insoluble  in  alcohol  28.506  26.301  23.665 


Total  99.872  100.031  99.998 

The  agreement  of  the  results  in  these  three  sets  of  experiments  is  tolerably  close, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  drug  subjected  to  analysis  on  the  day  of  collection,  in  which 
the  quantity  of  morphia  present  is  extremely  small;  but,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the 
deficiency,  to  a  certain  amount,  the  quantity  of  narcotine  present  is  larger  than  in 
either  of  the  other  two  specimens.  Tlie  suggestion  which  this  arrangement  naturally 
prompts  is,  whether  it  be  possible  that  narcotine,  by  parting  with  its  portion  of 
its  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  during  the  process  of  analysis,  or  during  the 
changes  which  occur  in  juice  after  its  extraction  from  the  plant,  can  be  converted 
into  morphia.  The  proposition  is,  however,  quite  speculative,  and  could  only  be 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  a  careful  set  of  minute  experiments,  having  reference 
to  the  pr^/portions  of  all  the  principles  entering  into  the  composition  of  opium,  at 
different  periods,  from  the  date  of  the  extraction  of  the  juice,  until  the  cessation  of  all 
fermentive  action,  which  takes  place  until  the  drug  has  reached  a  certain  degree  of 
spissitude.  The  results  of  the  second  analysis  are  worthy  of  remark  ;  they  seem  to 
indicate,  that  the  employment  of  artificial  heat  in  bringing  the  drug  rapidly  to  the 
required  consistence,  is  not  detrimental  to  the  narcotic  excellence  of  the  resulting 
opium ;  on  the  contrary,  the  experiment,  as  far  as  it  goes,  appears  to  indicate  the 
very  opposite.  It  has  already  been  stated  in  the  body  of  this  paper,  that  in  pre- 
paring the  drug,  the  cultivators  drain  from  it  all  the  fluid  portion,  and  which  of  course 
consists  of  the  most  soluble  of  the  principles  of  opium,  dissolved  in  dew,  or  in  mois- 
ture absorbed  from  the  atmosphere.  I  now  propose  alluding  more  particularly  to 
this  fluid,  to  which  the  name  of  pussewah  is  given,  and  which  is  brought  to  the 
factory  in  large  quantities,  of  many  gallons  at  a  time,  and  of  all  consistences,  from 
that  of  a  limpid  fluid  to  that  of  thick  treacle. 

Becently  collected  pussewah  is  a  dark  fluid,  resembling  strong  infusion  of  coffee, 
and  having  a  peculiar  smell.  It  reddens  strongly  litmus  paper  ;  a  solution  of  diace- 
tate  of  lead  causes  in  it  a  most  copious  grey  precipitate  (meconate  of  lead)  and  lime 
water  has  the  same  effect.  Ammonia  throws  down  a  copious  precipitate,  of  a  mottled 
grey  colour,  which  soon  becomes  uniformly  black,  and  copious  dilution   with  water 
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likewise  occasions  in  it  a  deep  brovm  precipitate.  1  fornid  the  specific  grarity  of 
some  recently  collected  pussevrah  to  be  1.120,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
heiag  83%  and  100  grains,  on  evaporation  to  drjrness,  were  found  to  yield  30  grains 
of  a  brownish  yellow  residue,  emitting  an  odour  somewhat  resembling  that  of  heated 
Burgundy  pitch.  After  pnssewah  has  become  concentrated  to  about  one-third  of 
its  original  Yolume,  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  treacle  ;  and,  as  the  process  of  dry- 
ing goes  on  still  further,  it  gradually  becomes  solid.  During  the  hot  and  dry  months 
thk  solid  residue  acquires  resinous  hardness,  becoming  brittle,  and  breaking  with  a 
Tesizious  fracture,  but  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  damp,  it  rapidly  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  becomes  jetty  black,  and  polished  on  the  surface,  and 
acquires  a  consistence  similar  to  that  of  cobler*s  wax.  Pussewah  (as  might  be  sup- 
posed) contains  some  of  the  most  valuable  constituents  of  opium;  its  principal 
components  are  meconic  acid,  resin,  morphia,  and  narcotine.  From  500  grains  of 
solid  paesewah,-  which,  on  evaporation  to  dryness,  left  88.9  grains  of  residue,  I 
extracted  12  grains  of  pure  narcotine,  but  only  a  trace  of  morphia.  I,  however,  am 
indined  to  -attribute  this  latter  result  to  an  accident  in  the  analysis  ;  as  in  a  second 
analysis  of  500  grains  of  solid  pussewah,  which,  on  evaporation  yielded  85.5  grains  of 
Tesidue,  I  obtained  10.6  grains  of -morphia,  and  16.9  grains  of  narcotine.  In  order  to 
form  an  idea  of  tlie  precise  extent  to  which  the  composition  of  Bengal  opium  is 
affected  by  the  practice  of  draining  from  it  the  pussewah,  it  is  requisite  to  ascertain, 
•with  some  approach  to  accuracy,  the  quantity  of  pussewah  usually  furnished  by  a  given 
amount  of  opium.  The  quantity  of  standard  opium  received  at  the  sudder  factory 
of  the  Benares  agency,  during  the  season  of  1849-50,  was  18,191  maunds,  whilst  the 
quantity  of  pussewah  delivered  amounted  to  100  maunds,  being  at  the  rate  of  one 
maund  of  pussewah  to  nearly  182  maunds  of  drug,  the  pussewah  containing  on  an 
average,  say  50  per  cent,  of  solid  matter.  This  pussewah,  be  it  observed,  although 
separated  from  the  drug,  is  not  lost  to  the  provision,  being  employed  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  shells  of  the  cakes;  and,  as  the  Chinese  form  a  watery  extract  of  the 
drug  for  the  purpose  of  smoking,  the  whole  of  the  constituents  of  the  pussewah  are 
thus  recovered  on  boiling  the  shells  in  water,  as  is  practised  in  China. 

AmcNOkgst  the  thousands  of  individuals,  cultivators  and  employes  with  whom  the 
factory  is  filled  during  the  receiving  and  manufacturing  seasons,  no  complaints  are 
ever  heard  of  any  injurious  effects  resulting  from  the  influence  of  the  drug,  whilst 
they  all  remain  quite  as  free  from  general  sickness  as  persons  unconnected  with  tho 
general  establishment,  in  fact,  if  anything  more  so.  It  occasionally  happens  that  a 
casual  visitor  to  the  factory  complains  of  giddiness  or  headache,  but  the  European 
officers  employed  in  the  department,  who  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day  with  the 
thermometer  between  95°  and  105°  Fah.  amongst  tons  of  the  drug,  never  experience 
any  bad  effects  from  it.  The  native  purkhea  sits  usually  from  six  a.m.  to  three  p.h. 
daily,  with  his  hand  and  arm  immersed  nearly  the  whole  time  in  the  drug,  yjhich  he 
is  constantly  smelting,  and  3*^  he  feels  no  inconvenience  from  it.  He  has  informed 
me  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  season  he  experiences  usually  a  sensation  of 
numbness  in  the  fingers,  but  I  believe  this  to  be  more  the  result  of  fatigue,  con- 
Bequent  upon  the  incessant  use  of  the  arm  and  fingers,  than  of  any  effect  of  the 
opium.  In  the  large  caking  vats,  men  are  employed  to  wade  knee-deep  through  the 
drug  for  several  hours  during  the  morning,  and  they  remain  standing  in  it  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the  day,  serving  out  the  opium  by  armsftU^  their  bodies 
being  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  cloth  about  the  loins. 

These  men  complain  of  a  sensation  of  drowsiness  towards  the  end  of  their  daily 
labours,  and  declare  that  they  are  overpowered  early  in  the  evening  by  sleep,  but  they 
do  not  complain  of  the  effect  as  being  either  unpleasant  or  injurious. 

Infants,  of  a  few  months  old,  may  be  frequently  seen  lying  on  the  opium-be- 
smeared floor  under  the  vats,  in  which  dangerous  position  they  are  left  by  their 
thoughtless  mothers;  but,  strange  to  say,  without  any  accident  ever  occuring.  Here 
are  abundant  facts  to  show,  that  the  health  of  those  employed  in  the  opium  factory, 
and  in  the  manipulation  of  the  drug,  is  not  exposed  to  any  risk  whatever,  whilst  the 
impunity  with  which  the  drug  is  handled,  by  hundreds  of  individuals,  for  hours  toge- 
ther, proves  that  it  has  no  endermic  action,  for  I  am  inclined  to  considerthe  sopo- 
rific effect  experienced  by  the  vat-traders  as  produced  through  the  liings,  and  not 
through  the  skin. 

Conclusion.— The  object  sought  in  this  paper,  has  been  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
constitution  af  the  opium  department  in  Bengal,  to  indicate  the  machinery  by  which 
it  is  worked,  and  the  rules  by  which  the  conduct  of  its  officers  is  governed,  as  well 
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as  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  mode  of  cnltiTation  of  the  poppy  plant,  and  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  opinm. 

Anything  beyond  this  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose;  however,  in  concluding,  I 
would  offer  a  few  obserrations  on  the  subject  of  the  influence  which  the  practice  of 
opium-smoking  in  China  is  supposed  to  exert  upon  the  moral  and  physical  consti- 
tution of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  The  question,  be  it  observed,  can  never 
be  settled  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  impartial  and  philosophic  enquirers,  until  the 
demonstrative  evidence  of  statistics  shall  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject;  and, 
until  that  Sihfdl  be  the  case,  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  unprejudiced 
observers. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  practice  with  narrators  who  have  treated  on  the  subject, 
to  content  themselves  with  drawing  the  sad  picture  of  the  confirmed  opium  debauchee, 
plunged  in  the  last  state  of  moral  and  physical  exhaustion,  and  having  formed  the 
premises  of  their  argument  of  this  exception,  to  proceed  at  once  to  involve  the  whole 
practice  in  one  sweeping  condemnation.  But  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  the 
subject  can  be  treated;  as  rational  would  it  be  to  paint  the  horrors  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  upon  that  evidence,  to  condemn  at  once  the  entire  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  The  question  for  determination  is  not  what  are  the  effects  of  opium  used  to 
excess,  but  what  are  its  effects  on  the  moral  and  physical  constitution  of  the  mass  of 
the  individuals  who  use  it  habitually,  and  in  mcderalion,  either  as  a  stimulant,  to 
sustain  the  frame  under  fatigue,  or  as  a  restorative  and  sedative  after  labour,  bodily 
or  mental.  Having  passed  three  years  in  China,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  the 
results  of  my  observation,  and  I  can  affirm  thus  far,  that  the  effects  of  the  abuse  of 
the  drug  do  not  come  very  frequently  under  observation,  and  that  when  cases  do 
occur  the  hahit  is  frequently  found  to  have  been  induced  by  the  presence  of  some 
painful  chronic  disease,  to  escape  from  the  sufferings  of  which  the  patient  has  fled  to 
this  resource.  That  this  is  not  always  the  cause,  however,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to 
admit,  and  there  are,  doubtless,  many  who  indulge  in  the  habit  to  a  pernicious 
extent,  led  by  the  same  morbid  impulses  which  induce  men  to  become  drunkards  in 
even  the  most  civilized  countries,  but  these  cases  do  not  at  all  events  come  before  the 
public  eye.  It  requires  no  laborious  search  in  civilized  England  to  discover  evi- 
dences of  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  Uquors;  our  open  and 
thronged  gin-palaces,  and  our  streets  afford  abundant  testimony  on  the  subject  ;  but 
in  China  this  open  evidence  of  the  evil  effects  of  opium  is  at  least  wanting.  As 
regards  the  effects  of  the  habitual  use  of  the  drug  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  I  must 
affirm,  that  no  injurious  results  are  visible.  The  people  generally  are  a  muscular 
and  well-formed  race,  the  labouring  portion  being  capable  of  great  and  prolonged 
exertion  under  a  fierce  sun,  in  an  unhealthy  climate.  Their  disposition  is  cheerful 
and  peaceable,  and  quarrels  and  brawls  are  rarely  heard  amongst  even  the  lower 
orders ;  whilst  in  general  intelligence  they  rank  deservedly  high  amongst  orientals. 

I  will  therefore  conclude  with  observing  that  the  proofs  are  still  wanting  to  show 
that  the  moderate  use  of  opium  produces  more  pernicious  effects  upon  the  consti- 
tution, than  does  the  moderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
certain,  that  the  consequences  of  the  abuse  of  the  former,  are  less  appalling  in  their 
effect  upon  the  victim,  and  less  disastrous  to  society  at  large,  than  are  the  con- 
sequences of  the  abuse  of  the  latter.  Compare  the  furious  madman,  the  subject  of 
delirium  tremens,  with  the  prostrate  debauchee,  the  victim  of  opium;  the  violent 
drunkard  with  the  dreaming  sensualist  intoxicated  with  opium;  the  latter  is  at 
least  harmless  to  all  except  to  his  wretched  self,  whilst  the  former  is  but  too  fre- 
quently a  dangerous  nuisance  and  an  open  bad  example  to  the  community  at  large. 

(Signed) .  W.  C.  B.  Eatwell,  m.i).. 

First  Assistant  and  Opiitm  Examiner 
Beard  of  Customs,  Salt  and  Opium,  the  Isi  November,  1850. 

(True  copy)  A.  C.  Bii>well,  Officiating  Secretary. 


PREPARATION    OF    TEA 

BT  BEBTHOLD  8EBMANN. 

In  the  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry  you  ask  whether,  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
China,  Indigo  or  any  other  Vegetable  dye  is  used  in  colouring  green  tea?  Whether 
different  processes  of  dyeing  are  pursued  in  the  north  from  those  of  the  south  I 
cannot  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  around  Canton,  whence  great  quantities  are 
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annually  exported,  the  green  tea  is  dyed  with  Prussian  blue,  turmeric,  and  gypsum, 
all  reduced  into  fine  powder.  The  process  is  well  described  by  Sir  John  F.  Dayis 
{The  Chinese^  toI.  iii.  p.  244,  etaeq.),  who,  however,  falls  into  the  strange  mistake  of 
supposing  the  whole  proceeding  of  colouring  to  be  an  adulteration,  and  leaves  his 
readers  to  infer  that  it  is  only  occasionally  done  in  order  to  meet  the  urgency  of  the 
demand,  while  it  is  now  very  well  known  that  all  the  green  tea  of  Canton  has 
assumed  that  colour  by  artificial  dyeing.  I  had  heard  so  much  about  tea — copper- 
plates, picking  of  the  leaves,  rolling  them  up  with  the  fingers,  boiling  them  in  hot 
water,  &c.  &c., — that  I  became  anxious  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  process  of 
manuifacture,  of  which  the  various  books  had  given  me  such  a  confused  idea.  One 
of  the  great  merchants  conducted  me  not  only  to  his  own  but  also  to  another 
establishment,  where  the  preparation  oflhe  different  sorts  was  going  forward. 
There  was  no  concealment  or  mysterious  proceeding;  everything  was  conducted 
openly,  and  exhibited  with  great  civility;  indeed,  from  all  I  saw  in  the  country  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  conclude  that  either  the  Chinese  have  greatly  altered,  or  their 
wish  to  conceal  and  mystify  everything,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  never 
existed. 

The  tea  is  brought  to  Canton  unprepared.  After  its  arrival  it  is  first  subjected  to 
cleaning.  Women  and,  children  are  employed  to  pick  out  the  pieces  of  twigs,  seeds, 
and  other  impurities  with  which  it  happens  to  be  intermixed.  The  only  sorts  which 
may  be  called  natural  are  those  gathered  at  different  seasons :  the  rest  are  prepared 
by  artificial  means.  Without  entering  into  a  description  of  all  these  processes,  it 
may  suffice  to  take  one  as  an  example.  A  quantity  of  Bohea  Saushung  was  thrown 
into  a  spherical  iron  pan  kept  hot  by  means  of  a  tire  beneath.  These  leaves  were 
constantly  stirred  about  until  they  became  thoroughly  heated,  when  the  dyes  above 
mentioned  were  added,  viz.,  to  about  twenty  pounds  of  tea,  one  spoonful  of  gypsum, 
one  of  turmeric,  and  two  or  even  three  of  Prussian  blue.  The  leaves  instantly 
changed  into  a  bluish- green,  and,  having  been  stirred  for  a  few  minutes,  were  taken 
out.  They,  of  course,  had  shrivelled  and  assumed  different  shapes  from  the  heat. 
The  different  kinds  were  produced  by  sifting.  The  small  longish  leaves  fell  through 
the  first  sieve  and  formed  Young  Hyson,  while  those  which  had  a  roundish  granular 
shape  fell  through  last,  and  constituted  Choo-cha,  or  Gunpowder.— floorer'*  Journal 
of  Botam/, 

ON  THE  JIPIJAPA  {Carludovica  palmata). 

BT  M.  BERTHOLD  SEBMANN. 

An  indigenous  production  deserving  especial  notice  is  the  Jipijapa  ( Carludovica 
palmata,  R  et  Pav.),  a  palm-like  plant,  of  whose  une^anded  leaves  the  far-famed 
'*  Panamk  hats"  are  plaited.  This  species  of  Carludovica  is  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  being  terrestrial,  never  climbing,  and  bearing  fan* shaped  leaves.  The 
leaves  are  from  six  to  fourteen  feet  high,  and  their  lamina  about  four  feet  across. 
The  spatha  appears  towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  in  February  and  March. 
In  the  Isthmus,  the  plant  is  called  Fortorico,  and  also  Jipijapa,  but  the  latter  appella- 
tion is  most  common,  and  is  diffused  all  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Peru  and  Chili; 
while  in  Ecuador  a  whole  district  derives  its  name  from  it.  The  Jipijapa  is  common 
in  Fanamk  and  Darien,  especially  in  half-shady  places;  but  its  geographical  range  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  them.  It  is  found  all  along  the  western  shores  of  New 
Granada  and  Ecuador;  and  I  have  noticed  it  even  at  Salango,  where,  however,  it 
seems  to  reach  its  most  southern  limit,  thus  extending  over  twelve  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, from  the  tenth  N.  to  the  second  S.  The  Jip^apa,  or  Panamk  hats,  are  prin- 
cipally manufactured  in  Veraguas  and  Western  Panamil:  not  all,  however,  kiiow-n  in 
commerce  by  that  name  are  plaited  in  the  Isthmus ;  by  far  the  greater  proportion  is 
made  in  Manta,  Monte  Christi,  and  other  parts  of  Ecuador.  The  hats  are  worn 
almost  in  the  whole  American  continent  and  the  West  Indies,  and  would  probably 
be  equally  used  in  Europe,  did  not  their  high  price,  varying  from  two  to  150  dollars, 
prevent  their  importation.  They  are  distinguished  ftrom  all  others  by  consisting 
only  of  a  smgle  piece,  and  by  their  lightness  and  flexibility.  They  may  be  rolled  up 
and  put  into  the  pocket  without  ii^ury.  In  the  ramy  season  they  are  apt  to  get 
black,  but  by  washing  them  with  soap  and  water,  besmearing  them  with  lime-juice 
or  any  other  acid,  and  exposing  them  to  the  sun,  their  whiteness  is  easily  restored. 
So  little  is  known  about  these  hats,  that  it  may  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  to  insert 
here  a  notice  of  theu:  manufacture.    The  ^'straw*'  (paja),  pievious  to  plaiting,  has 
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to  go  throngh  several  processes.  The  leaves  are  gathered  before  tfae^  unfdd,  all 
their  ribs  and  coarser  veins  removed,  and  the  rest,  without  being  separated  from  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  is  reduced  to  shreds.  After  having  been  put  in  the  sun  for  a  daj, 
and  tied  into  a  knot,  the  straw  is  immersed  into  boiling  water  until  it  beeomai 
white.  It  is  then  hung  up  in  a  shadj  place,  and  subsequently  bleached  for  two  or 
three  days.  The  straw  is  now  ready  for  use,  and  in  this  state  sent  to  different 
places,  especially  to  Peru,  where  the  Indians  manufacture  from  it  those  beautiful 
cigar-cases,  which  fetch  sometimes  more  than  £6  apiece.  The  plaiting  of  the  hats 
is  very  troublesome.  It  commences  at  the  crown  and  finishes  at  the  brim.  They 
are  made  on  a  block,  which  is  placed  upon  the  knees,  and  requires  to  be  constantly 
pressed  with  the  breast.  According  to  their  quality,  more  or  less  time  is  occupied 
in  their  completion:  the  coarser  ones  may  be  finished  in  two  or  three  days,  the  finest 
take  as  many  months.  The  best  times  for  plaiting  are  the  morning  hours  and  the 
rainy  season,  when  the  air  is  moist:  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  in  dry  clear 
weather,  the  straw  is  apt  to  break,  which,  when  the  hat  is  finished  is  betrayed  by 
knots,  and  much  diminishes  the  value. — Hooker*»  Journal  of  Botany, 


HYBACEUK. 

Wb  understand  that  thirty  barrels,  each  containing  about  one  hundred  weight  of 
this  drug,  have  recently  been  imported  !  After  the  late  investigation  of  the  nature 
of  this  substance,  and  the  result,  it  is  surprising  that  it  should  be  considered  a  fit 
subject  for  a  speculation.  It  ought  to  rank  with  "  album  greecum,'*  and  other  dis- 
gusting remedies  (?)  long  ago  discarded  from  the  materia  medica. 


ON  THE  MEANS  OF  DETECTING  THE  PRESENCE  OE  THE  SYRUP  OF 
FECULA  IN  THE  SYRUPS  OF  THE  SUGAR  OF  COMMERCE. 

BT   B.  80CBEIBAK. 

I  HAVE  already  published  a  note  on  this  subject  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de 
Chemie  (vol.  xviii.,  p.  328),  and  to  that  I  shall  refer  the  reader  for  all  relating  to  the 
details  on  the  use  of  the  saccharometer ;  but  some  points  in  that  notice  were  not 
sufficiently  explained,  and  I  have  since  had  an  opportunity  of  making  further  useful 
observations  on  the  subject.    These  will  form  the  object  of  the  following  memoir. 

On  the  Syrup  of  Sugar, 

Pure  syrup  of  sugar  at  35°  is  not  precipitated  by  spirit  containing  86  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  it  does  not  become  coloured  to  any  extent  when  heated  and  boiled  with  a 
little  caustic  potash,  nor  does  it  redden  when  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  ioduretted 
iodide  of  potassium.*  The  same  syrup  diluted  with  nine  volumes  of  water,  marks 
52°  to  the  right  by  the  polariscope  saccharometer;  when  heated  in  the  water-bath 
with  one-tenth  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  up  to  the  temperature  of  68°,  and 
observed  in  a  tube  of  twenty-two  centimetres,  it  will  be  found  to  mark  20°  to  the 
left. 

If  the  syrup  has  been  made  of  sugar  of  an  inferior  quality,  or  has  undergone  a 
slight  fermentation ;  or  again,  if  the  sugar  has  been  used  for  preserving  fruits,  then 
it  will  contain  inverted  sugar.  It  acquires  under  these  circumstances  the  property 
of  becoming  brown  on  the  addition  of  potash;  but  it  is  not  reddened  by  the 
ioduretted  iodide  of  potassium,  nor  is  it  precipitated  by  alcohol,  characteristics  which 
distinguish  it  from  syrup  whioh  has  been  mixed  with  syrup  of  fecula. 

A  syrup  of  this  kind  has  the  right-handed  rotation  weaker  than  that  of  the  syrup 
of  pure  sugar ;  but  after  inversion,  we  find  the  left-handed  rotation  which  would 
have  belonge<l  to  this  syrup. 

This  case  is  often  met  with  in  the  analytical  study  of  syrups,  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  otherwise  we  may  confound  such  syrups  with  those  mixed  with  fecula. 

Sj/rup  of  Sugar  mixed  with  Syrup  of  Fecula. 

A  mixture  of  syrup  of  sugar  and  of  syrup  of  fecula,  when  boiled  with  a  smaU 
quantity  of  water  and  caustic  potash,  blackens  and  difiUses  an  odour  of  caramel. 

•  This  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  2|  grammes  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  100  grammes 
of  water,  and  then  iMdiog  to  the  solution  so  much  iodine  that  a  portion  of  it  shall  remam  undis- 
nsolTed.    The  liquor  is  retained  on  its  excess  of  iodine. 
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Oa  diluttng  the  symp  with  its  Tolume  of  water,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of 
ioduretted  iodide  of  potassium,  the  liquor  becomes  red.  This  is  a  marked  reaction ; 
bj  this  means  one-fiftieth  of  syrup  of  fecula  is  easily  detected.  For  smaller  quanti- 
ties it  is  a  good  plan  to  hare  by  the  side  of  the  glass  in  which  the  experiment  is 
made,  a  second  glass  containing  the  same  volume  of  water,  to  add  the  same  quantity 
of  the  reagent  in  both  of  them,  and  then  to  compare  the  shades  of  colour.  It  whitens 
and  precipitates  when  mixed  with  several  times  its  vcdume  of  alcohol.  The  depont 
is  formed  with  difficulty,  and  at  last  we  find  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  syrupy 
liquid,  opaque  but  very  thick. 

This  reaction  is  very  hazardous,  as  in  the  hurried  tests  which  have  to  be  made  at 
the  dealers,  we  might  be  deceived  by  the  deep  brown  colouration  which  the  syrup 
would  take  under  the  influence  of  alcaliea,  which  may  result  firom  the  presence  of 
inverted  sugar.  There  is,  however,  not  much  fear  of  mistake,  when,  in  addition  to 
the  colouration  by  potash,  is  added  the  character  of  the  precipitation  by  alcohol, 
unless  you  were  actmg  on  syrup  of  gum ;  but  the  ioduretted  iodide  of  potassium  is  s 
certain  test.  The  red  colouration  which  it  produces  is  a  manifest  indication  of  the 
presence  of  the  dextrine  which  always  forms  a  part  of  the  syrups  of  fecula  of  com- 
merce This  reagent  is  furthermore  useful  in  having  nullified  an  argument  used  by 
the  adulterators,  founded  on  an  exaggerated  assertion  of  M.  Bouchardat.  This 
Chemist  has  asserted  that  glucose  may  be  produced  by  the  long  exposure  of  syrup 
to  heat,  and  that  I  had  seen  it  formed  after  an  ebullition  of  fifty  hours.  The  fact  in 
itself  is  questionable,  and  might  form  the  subject  of  a  controversy;  but  this  is  not 
of  moment  in  the  present  instance,  and  it  does  not  affect  the  opinion  to  be  given  on 
the  adulterated  syrups ;  for  the  presence  of  dextrine  in  syrups  is  a  sufficient  and  in- 
contestable proof  of  their  adulteration. — Jauamal  de  Pharmacie. 


NEW  PROCESS  FOR  THE  REDUCTION  OF  SILVER  TO  A  METALLIC 
STATE  BY  MEANS  OF  SUGAR. 

BT  M.  CA8A8ECA. 

The  silver  of  silver  coin  is  first  reduced  to  the  state  of  chloritk,  and  the  weight  of 
the  alloy  thus  ascertained  ;  the  chloride,  after  having  been  well  washed  and  freed 
from  copper,  is  to  be  put  into  a  stoppered^  wide-necked  bottle  ;  a«quantity  of  refined 
sugar,  or  sugar -candy,  is  then  added,  equal  in  weight,  to  the  alloy.  This  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  a  solution,  composed  of  60  grammes  of  good  hydrate  of 
potash,  and  150  grammes  of  distilled  water,  which  will  yield  solution  of  potash  of 
25  degrees  Baum^,  or  thereabouts  ;  after  closing  the  bottle,  the  mixture  is  to  be 
agitated,  and  then  left  for  twenty-four  hours,  shaking  it  occasionally,  to  favour  the 
reaction.  After  this  period  has  dapsed,  it  is  to  be  washed  several  times,  until  the 
last  washings,  filtered,  are  not  affected  by  nitrate  of  silver,  a  test  which  should  be 
preceded  by  that  of  red  litmus  paper,  which  ought  not  to  become  blue,  or  show  any 
change  whatever.  This  done,  the  contents  of  the  bottle  are  to  be  transferred  to  a 
porcelain  capsule,  by  the  help  of  a  little  distilled  water,  then,  after  being  allowed  to 
deposit,  the  excess  of  liquid  is  poured  off,  and  the  silver  dried  in  a  stove. 

By  these  means  we  obtain  that  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of  ^ey  silver. 
This  silver  consists  of  some  bright  spangles,  which  become  more  brilliant  on  friction. 
It  does  not  contain  any  impurities,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxide 
and  a  few  atoms  of  chloride  of  silver.  This  latter  produces  a  slight  turbidity  in  the 
liquor,  when  dissolved  in  perfectly  pure  nitric  acid,  and  diluted  with  distilled  water. 
This  turbidity  does  not,  however,  prevent  the  formation  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver; 
as  the  chloride,  being  only  in  suspension  in  the  liquid,  it  is  sufficient  to  filter  it  on 
a  small  portion  of  well- washed  asbestos,  in  order  to  obtain  an  unobjectionable 
liquor.  The  nitrate  of  silver  will  not  contain  any  trace  of  other  metals,  as  none  are 
used  in  the  reduction  of  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  by  the  reduction  of  this 
salt,  the  silver  is  completely  separated  from  the  iron  and  copper  which  the  solution 
mi^t  contain.  Thus  the  nitric  acid  of  commerce  may  be  employed,  without  incon- 
venience, for  dissolving  the  alloy. 

The  grey  silver  almost  always  contains  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  ;  this  is  easily 
verified  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  which,  after  digestion  on  the  metal  and  filtra- 
tion, produces  a  slight  turbidity  on  adding  nitric  acid,  which  is  caused  by  the 
separation  of  the  dissolved  chloride  of  silver  ;  the  turbidity  is  then  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  to  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  previ-  * 
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ously  formed  ;  thus,  then,  is  the  oxide  of  silver  dissolved  in  the  liquor  in  the  state 
of  ammoniacal  nitrate,  wliich  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  insoluble  chloride. 

Oxide  of  silver  not  being  an  imparity  in  the  uses  to  which  pure  silver  is  applied 
in  laboratories,  we  may  consider  the  grey  stiver,  obtained  in  the  manner  above 
described,  as  more  pure,  and  with  less  loss,  than  any  of  those  prepared  up  to  the 
present  time,  by  the  reduction  of  chloride  of  silver ;  and  wiUwut  the  necessity  of 
melting,  a  troublesome  operation,  and  one  of  much  inconvenience  in  a  laboratory. 

From  una  peseta  (one  Spanish  franc),  the  weight  of  which  was  6.759  grammes,  I 
obtained  4.750  grammes  of  grey  silver;  and  supposing  that  the  standard  was  at  90  per 
cent.,  which  is  doubtful,  as  the  money  of  Seville  has  often  an  inferior  standard,  I 
obtained  91.6  per  cent,  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  alloy;  but  the  remainder  is 
not  lost,  as  the  waters  of  the  washing  acidulated  by  nitric  acid  are  poured  into  the 
vessel  on  the  precipitates  of  silver,  and  form  a  fresh  chloride. 

In  making  the  mixture  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  grey  silver,  it  will  be 
observed,  that  the  substance,  which,  in  the  first  instance  is  white,  changes  to  a 
dirty,  reddish-brown  colour,  afterwards  to  a  violet-tinted  grey  ;  and,  finally,  to  a 
blacldsh-brown.  It  then  is  to  be  left  quiet  for  about  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  the  whole  of  the  bottle  will  be  found  entirely  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  brilliant  silver,  forming  a  complete  cylindrical  mirror.  This  layer  will  remain  as 
long  as  the  liquid  is  not  much  shaken. 

The  white  silver,  of  which  I  treat  in  the  memoir  from  whence  this  note  is 
extracted,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  oxide  of  silver,  and  oxide  of  copper,  by  potash  ; 
then  reducing  oxide  of  silver  by  sugar,  taking  certain  precautions  ;  but,  from  the 
alloy  only  46  per  cent,  of  silver  is  obtained.  In  the  state  of  dead  silver,  it  is  as  white 
as  pummice- stone  ;  and,  by  simple  friction  with  a  glass  rod,  it  assumes  considerable 
brilliancy.  The  white  silver  is  free  from  oxide  or  chloride— it  is  chemically  pure,— 
Comptes  Rendus, 

PRIZE  PROPOSED  TO  BE  GIVEN  BY  THE  SOCIETY  OF  PHARMACY 
OF  PARIS  FOR  AN  ESSAY  ON  RACEMIC  ACID. 

The  Society  of  Pharmacy  of  Paris  will  award,  in  1853,  a  prize  of  the  value  of 
1500  francs  to  the  author  of  a  memoir  in  which  the  two  following  questions  are 
answered:  — 

"•  Do  tartars  exist  which  contain  raceniic  acid  already  formed?'* 

*^  Determine  the  circumstances  in  which  tartaric  acid  may  be  converted  into 
racemic  acid." 

Racemic  or  paratartaric  acid  was  found  by  M.  Kastner,  of  Thann,  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  tartaric  acid.  In  1819  John  showed  that  this  acid  di£fered  from  aU 
known  acids;  ten  years  later  Gay-Lussac  and  M.  Walchner,  in  a  memoir  of  theirs, 
proved  that  it  is  isomeric  with  tartaric  acid.  ; 

The  two  acids  have  the  same  origin;  tartaric  acid  is  extracted  from  the  tartar  of 
wine ;  it  was  in  the  treating  of  tartar  that  racemic  acid  was  obtained.  The  two 
acids  have  exactly  the  same  composition,  and  the  identity  is  retained  even  in  their 
saline  combinations.  They  are  in  fact  two  isomeric  bodies,  alike  in  their  com- 
position, distinct  in  their  properties.  •  They  have  the.  same  elements  united  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  two  different  molecules.  (Circular  polarization  has  confirmed 
this,  for  whilst  tartaric  acid  has  a  right-handed  rotatory  power,  racemic  acid  is 
devoid  of  the  power  of  rotation.  Furthermore,  M.  Pasteur,  penetrating  more  deeply 
into  their  constitution,  has  been  able  to  prove  that  racemic  acid  is  itself  composed 
of  two  different  acids,  namely,  dextroracemic  acid,  which  is  confounded  with  tartaric 
acid,  and  levoracemic  acid,  which  differs  from  it  in  particular  by  its  left-handed 
rotation  ;  so  that  the  neutral  rotation  of  racemic  acid  results  from  the  mixture  in 
equal  parts  of  two  acids,  both  having  rotatory  power,  but  in  contrary  directions. 

Racemic  acid  has  only  been  obtained  once,  and  then  accidentally.  Since  its  dis- 
covery by  M.  Kastner,  no  one  has  succeeded  either  in  finding  it  or  making  it 
Nevertheless  it  is  one  of  the  known  isomeric  bodies  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest. 

It  becomes  important  to  ascertain  if  this  acid  exists  already  formed  in  certain 
tartars  of  wine,  if  the  locality  in  which  the  grape  is  grown,  and  if  tiie  circumstances 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  wine  have  any  influence  on  its  formation.  This  can  only 
be  effected  by  obtaming  tartars  from  different  localities  and  submitting  them  to 
analyses.  This  would  not  demand  a  great  sacrifice  of  time,  as  it  woiUd  suffice  to 
ascertain  the  rotatory  power  of  the  tartars,  to  obtain  immediately  a  satis&ctory 
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notion.  It  may  also  be  possible  tbat  the  raoemic  acid  obtained  by  M.  Eastner  did 
not  pre-exist  in  the  tartar  which  he  used,  but  that  it  was  formed  under  the  influence 
of  some  circumstances  in  the  operation  which  might  have  passed  unperceived.  The 
transformation  of  tartaric  acid  into  racemic  acid  is  by  no  means  improbable,  and  we 
have  already  an  example  of  an  analogous  transformation  in  an  experiment  of  M. 
Pasteur,  who  has  found  levoracemic  acid  to  assume  right-handed  rotation  when 
racemate  of  lime  had  been  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  competitors  for  this 
prize  will  have  to  seek  to  determine  the  circumstances  under  which  the  passage  of 
tartaric  acid  to  that  of  racemic  acid  takes  place. 

The  memoirs,  written  in  French  or  in  Latin,  are  to  be  forwarded  post  free  and 
under  seal,  before  the  1st  of  July,  1853,  to  M.  Soubeiran,  General  Secretary  to  the 
Society  of  Pharmacy,  21,  Bue  de  TArbal^te.  Paris.— Joiima/  de  Pharmacie. 


AMORPHOUS  PHOSPHOBUS. 
(^Specification  of  Patent) 

*'  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  I,  Arthur  Albright,  of  Birmingham,  in 
the  county  of  Warwick,  Manufacturing  Ciiemist,  send  greeting:  whereas  her  present 
most  excellent  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  by  her  royal  letters  patent  bearing  date  at 
Westminster  the  seventeenth  day  of  July,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  reign,  did  giye 
and  grant  unto  me,  the  said  Arthur  Albright,  my  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
her  special  licence,  full  power,  sole  privilege  and  authority,  that  I,  the  said  Arthur 
Albright,  my  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  and  such  others  as  I,  the  said 
Arthur  Albright,  my  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  should  at  any  time 
during  the  continuance  of  the  said  grant  agree  with,  and  no  others  should  and  law- 
fully make,  use,  exercise,  and  vend  within  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  E.ngland,  the  dominion  of  Wales,  and  town  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  an  invention  communicated  to  me  by  a  certain  foreigner 
residing  abroad,  namely.  Professor  Auton  Schroetter,  of  Vienna,  in  the  empire  of 
Austria,  of  *'  Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Phosphorus  and  in  the  Apparatus 
to  be  used  therein,"  in  which  said  letters  patent  there  is  a  proviso  obliging  me,  the 
said  Arthur  Albright,  particularly  to  describe  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  said 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  by  an  instrument  in 
writing,  under  my  hand  and  seal,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  enrolled  in  her  said 
Majesty's  High  Court  of  Chancery  within  six  calendar  months  from  the  date  of  the 
said  grant,  as  in  and  by  the  same  reference  being  thereunto  had,  will  more  fully  and 
at  large  appear.  Now  know  ye,  that  in  compliance  with  the  said  provisions,  I,  the 
said  Arthur  Albright,  do  hereby  declare  that  I  have  hereinafter  particularly  de- 
scribed and  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the 
same  is  to  be  performed,  reference  being  had  to  the  drawings  annexed,  and  to  the 
figures  and  letters  marked  thereon  (that  is  to  say) — 

'*  The  invention  consists  in  a  mode  of  producing  an  improved  manufacture  of  phos- 
phorus which  is  amorphous  or  non-crystalline,  and  difiering  both  in  its  nature  and  pro- 
perties from  the  ordinary  phosphorus  of  commerce,  and  also  relates  to  the  apparatus 
to  be. used  there  for.  Phosphorus  of  commerce  is  well  known  to  be  crystalline  in 
formation,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  approaching,  when  pure,  to  a  white,  nearly 
transparent,  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  burning  in  the  open  air  at  a  temperature  of 
about  148°  Fah.  But  the  amorphous  phosphorus  is  opaque,  of  a  varying  red  colour, 
is  not  luminous  in  the  dark,  does  not  take  fire  when  exposed  to  an  ordinary  atmo- 
sphere, nor  even  by  friction  or  percussion,  unless  the  temperaturc  produced  thereby 
exceeds  464^  Fah.,  the  ordinary  temperature  at  which  this  amorphous  phosphorus 
is  inflammable  being  about  482°  Fah.,  but  when  combined  with  chlorate  of  potass  or 
other  Impropriate  materials  it  inflames  with  great  energy,  and  may  therefore  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches  and  other  instantaneous  igniters.  It  is, 
moreover,  free  from  those  pernicious  qualities  which  render  the  application  of 
ordinary  phosphorus  to  these  last-named  purposes  so  dangerous  to  health.  In  a 
commercial  point  of  view  the  amorphous  phosphorus  possesses  a  great  advantage 
over  the  crystalline,  inasmuch  as  the  former  may  be  transported  with  i>erfect  safety, 
while  the  carriage  of  the  ordinary  phosphorus  is  attended  with  considerable  trouble 
and  risk,  and  consequent  expense.  By  this  conversion  of  condition  the  phosphorus 
is  deprived  of  its  poisonous  quality,  and  of  much  of  the  peculiar  and  tmpleasant 
smell  which  arises  from  the  common  article,  neither  is  it  so  liable  in  warm  tem- 
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peratures  to  con-^rt  into  phosphoric  acid.  I  will  now  refer  to  the  drawinft 
annexed,  and  afterwards  describe  the  process  which  I  employ  for  the  manufacture 
of  amorphons  phosphorus,  premising  that  the  modus  operandi  is  fnsceptible  of 
seTcral  modifications.  The  manufacture  of  the  phosphorus  of  commerce  is  wett 
known  and  understood,  and  as  I  employ  manufactured  phosphorus  for  conyersion  to 
an  improved  state,  there  is  no  necessity  for  entering  into  any  description  of  its 
manufacture,  a  a  is  a  cast-iron  yessel,  set  in  brick-work,  in  the  ordinary  manner  of 
a  furnace,  having  a  fire-place  beneath  of  the  ordinary  construction.  From  the 
Inside  of  the  flange  of  this  vessel  a  similar  vessel,  b  b,  of  the  same  material  is  sus** 
pended,  and  made  fast  by  means  of  the  screw-pins,  1 1,  as  shown  in  section  in  flg.  1, 
and  by  1 1 1  in  plan,  fig.  2.  The  space  between  the  two  vessels  contains  a  metallie 
bath,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  tin  and  lead  in  equal  parts,  o  is  a  cast-iron  cover 
to  the  inner  vessel,  b  fitting  the  top  edge  by  means  of  a  groove,  and  fastened  to  the 
outer  vessd,  a,  by  the  screw-pins  h  h,  fig.  1,  and  h  h  h,  fig.  2.  A  screw,  f,  passes 
through  a  three-armed  iron  holder,  l  l,  fig.  1,  and  l  l  l,  fig.  2,  which  is  made  fast  to  a 
third  moveable  iron  vessel,  c  c,  placed  in  a  sand-bath  shown  by  n  n.  In  the  interior 
of  this  iron  vessel,  c  c,  another  vessel  of  glass  or  porcelain,  d  d,  Is  fitted,  in  which 
the  phosphorus  to  be  operated  on  is  plac^  j  is  a  curved  pipe  of  iron  or  copper 
passing  freely  through  the  cover,  o,  but  screwed  into  the  cover,  s,  and  having  an 
exit  at  the  extremity  into  a  detached  vessel,  k  k.  This  contains  mercury  or  water. 
-If  the  first  is  employed  it  is  well  to  cover  it  with  water.  This  pipe,  J,  will  act  as  a 
safety-valve  as  the  metal  or  water  in  the  vessel,  k  k,  will  prevent  the  return  of  the 
atmospheric  air  into  the  inner  vessel  c  c.  w  is  a  spirit-lamp,  placed,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary, under  the  pipe,  j,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  same  hot,  so  that  clogging  of 
the  pipe  by  the  condensation  of  distilled  phosphorus  may  not  occur,  x  isa  stop-cock 
to  prevent  the  ingress  into  c  c  of  the  contents  of  k  k,  or  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and 
should  be  closed  before  the  apparatus  in  the  furnace  is  allowed  to  cool  down,  or  the 
vessel,  K  K,  is  removed. 

**  I  may  here  observe  that  the  cover  o  is  used  chiefly  as  a  means  of  preventing 
accidents,  and  is  not  essentially  necessary.  Between  the  end  of  the  screw  v  and  the 
cover  E,  a  small  but  strong  concave  disc  or  spring  of  steel  should  be  inserted,  and  so 
a4justed  as  to  give  a  slight  play  to  the  cover  b,  in  case  of  violent  action  arising  in 
the  ii^terior,  or  the  stopping  up  of  the  pipe  j.  Neither  of  these  accidents  is  likely 
to  occur  if  the  operation  is  conducted  with  proper  attention.  The  whole  apparatus 
as  represented,  is  set  in  brick-work,  with  suitable  furnace  and  flues  for  the  purpose 
of  heating  it,  and  maintaining  the  temperature  required  for  the  process  ;  the  phos- 
phorus to  be  converted  into  an  amorphous  stato  to  be  previously  melted  and  cooled 
under  water,  and  dried  as  much  as  possible.  The  mode  of  operation  is  then  a» 
follows  :  The  cover  of  the  inner  vessel  is  to  be  raised,  the  phosphorus  deposited,  and 
the  covers  e  and  o  replaced.    . 

<<  A  fire  is  theU  made  under  the  outer  vessel,  a  a,  and  the  temperature  raised  to 
such  a  degree  as  bhall  be  sufficient  to  drive  off  the  air  and  also  the  gases  which  mi^ 
be  generated  in  the  interior  vessel,  which  will  escape  at  the  exit  of  the  pipe  J,  which 
dips  into  the  vessel  k  k,  covered  with  quicksilver  or  water,  as  before  described.  The 
action  of  water  in  the  vessel  k  k,  when  quicksilver  is  employed,  is  useftil,  in  order 
that  any  phosphorus  which  may  distil  over  and  pass  down  the  j»ipe  J,  may  be 
covered  thereby. 

*'  The  temperature  is  to  be  gradually  raised,  until  bubbles  escape  at  the  end  of  the 
pipe  J,  which  take  fire  as  they  enter  the  air.  When  these  bubbles  have  escaped 
freely  for  some  time,  the  temperature  may  be  raised,  until  a  has  attained  a  point  of 
500°  Fah.  In  order  to  judge  of  the  temperature  a  thermometer  is  placed  in  the 
metallic  bath  before  described.  The  temperature  must  be  maintained  for  a  certain 
time,  the  length  of  which  depends  so  much  on  accompanying  circumstances,  that  it 
can  only  be  determined  by  experience,  at  a  point  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  before^ 
mentioned  elevation,  perhaps  higher  than  lower. 

**  So  soon  as  the  phosphorus  is  converted  into  an  amorphous  state  the  vessel  may  be 
allowed  to  cool  down.  The  phosphorus  is  then  taken  out,  to  effect  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  break  the  glass  or  porcelain  vessel 

^  It  may  be  desirable  to  increase  the  pressure  on  the  vessel  c  o  and  n  n,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  vessel  k  k  should  be  deepened,  so  as  to  contain  more  mercury,  and  by  this 
means  a  pressure  of  an  atmosphere  or  even  more  may  be  gained.  In  this  case.it  will 
be  necessary  to  remove  the  disc  or  spring  so  soon  as  the  steam  and  firey  bubbles 
which  arise  in  the  first  part  of  l^e  process  have  ceased  to  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
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"  The  phosphorus  is 
then  to  be  levigated 
under  water,  from 
which  it  may  be 
drained  by  being 
I^laced  in  a  bag  or  on 
a  filter.  If  the  oper- 
ation has  been  snc- 
cessfully  conducted, 
the  amorphous  phos- 
phorus produced  con- 
tains only  very  slight 
traces  of  common 
phosphorus.  The  le- 
vigated phosphorus, 
while  racist,  sliould, 
in  order  to  purify  it, 
be  then  spread  thinly 
for  convenient  work- 
ing on  separate  shal- 
low trays  of  sheet 
iron  or  lead,  and  these 
trays  can  be  so  placed 
alongside  each  other 
as  to  receive  the  heat 
of  steam,  or  of  a 
heated  bath  of  water, 
or  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, or  of  sand,  or  of 
each  consecutively,  in 
this  order;  but  which- 
ever be  employed,  the 
temperature  must  be 
raised  gradually,  and 

the  phosphorus  frequently  stirred 

until  the  disappearance  in  the  dark 

of  all  luminous  vapour  shall  show 

that  the  whole    of  the    adhering 

crystalline  phosphorus  has  become 

oxidized.  The  operator  should  have 

water  at  hand  to  quench  any  fire 

that  might  arise  before  the  whole 

mass  was  perfectly  oxidized.  When 

the  process  of  purification  is  thus 

far  completed,  the  phosphorus  must 

be  washed  until  the  water  in  which 

it  is  so  washed  shows  no  trace  of 

acid  when  tested. 

"  In  case  the  amorphous  phosphorus  produced  contains  too  large  a  proportion  of 

the  unconverted  phosphorus,  then  bisulphuret  of  carbon  or  other  solvents  may  be 

employed  to  wash  out  the  ordinary  phosphorus. 
"  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  conversion  of  phosphorus  I  employ 

but  one  agent,  namely,  heat,  but  I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  to  make  use  of  other 

agents  in  combination  with  heat  to  facilitate  or  accelerate  the  production  of  amor- 
phous phosphorus,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  confine  myself  to 

the  precise  details  set  forth  and  shown  of  the  apparatus  hereinbefore  described  ;  but 

I  claim  as  a  new  anduseM  invention  the  manufacture  of  an  improved,  or  amorphous, 

phosphorus,  and  the  apparatus  described  to  be  used  in  such  manufacture. 
"  In  witness  whereof  I,  the  said  Arthur  Albright,  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 

seal  this  16th  day  of  January,  in  "the  year  of  our  Lord,  1852. 

"  ARTHUR  (L.  S.)  ALBRIGHT. 
'*  Taken  and  acknowledged  by  Arthur  Albright  (party  hereto)  at  Birmingham,  in 

the  County  of  Warwick,  this  16th  day  of  January,  1852. 

*'  Before  me,  J.  R.  Bloxham,  a  Master  Extraordinary  in  Chancery. 
(The  Agents  for  this  patent  are  Messrs.  Barlow  and  Payne,  Chi 
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'        A  NEW  TEST  FOR  MERCURY. 

If  a  strong  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  be  added  to  a  minute  portion  of  any  of 
the  sfdts  of  mercury,  placed  on  a  clean  bright  plate  of  copper,  the  mercury  is  imme- 
diately deposited  in  the  metallic  state,  appearing  as  a  silvery  stain  on  the  copper, 
which  cannot  be  mistaken,  as  no  other  metal  is  deposited  by  the  same  means. 

By  this  method  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  detected  in  a  drop  of  solution 
unaffected  either  by  caustic  potash  or  iodide  of  potassium.  In  a  mixture  of  calomel 
and  sugar  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  two  hundred,  a  distinct  metallic  stain 
irill  be  obtain^  with  one  grain,  which  of  course  contains  I -200th  of  a  grain  of 
calomel;  in  like  manner  r-400th  of  a  grain  of  peroxide  of  mercury  may  bd  detected, 
although  the  mixture  \vith  sugar  is  not  in  the  least  coloured  by  it. 

With  the  preparations  of  mercury  in  the  undiluted  state,  this  process  acts  with 
remarkable  accurac}',  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  calomel  or  peroxide  of 
mercury,  such  as  would  almost  require  a  magnifying  lens  to  perceive,  placed  on 
copper  and  treated  with  iodide  of  potassium,  wQl  give  a  distinct  metallic  stain. 

The  advantages  of  this  test  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: — 1st.  It  is  a  delicate 
test,  inferior  only  to  chloride  of  zinc  and  the  galvanic  test  of  zinc  and  gold.  2nd. 
It  is  easy  of  application.  3rd.  It  requires  a  very  small  portion  of  the  substance  to 
be  examined — a  matter  of  no  small  import.  4th.  Acting  on  the  insoluble  as  well  as 
the  soluble  salts,  it  obviates  the  intermediate  process  of  solution.  5th.  When  it  acts 
its  indications  are  decisive. 

As  to  its  disadvantages,  the  only  one  which  seems  tenable  is,  that  although  it  acts 
on  minute  portions,  still  that  must  be  in  a  concentrated  condition-.  For  instance, 
though  we  may  detect  the  1-1 000th  of  a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  a  drop  of 
water,  we  cannot  detect  it  in  a  drachm;  but  this  may  of  course  be  remedied  by 
evaporation. 

Kow,  with  regard  to  the  theoiy  of  this  process,  the  following  seems  most  satis- 
factory, that  the  iodide  of  potassium  forms  a  soluble  and  easily  decomposed  salt 
with  the  various  salts  of  mercury  :  that  is,  an  iodide  soluble  in  excess  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium. 

The  foregoing  is  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Arthur  Morgan,  City  of 
Dubli]>  Hospital,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Students'  Medico-Chirurgical  Society, 
on  Friday,  December  the  12th,  1851. — Dublin  Medical  Press, 


CEMENT  FOR  MENDING  CHINA,  &c 

Take  of  isinglass  two  drachms,  sprinkle  it  with  water  and  allow  it  to  stand  until 
softened,  then  add  as  much  proof  spirit  as  will  rather  more  thanxover  it,  and  dissolve 
with  a  moderate  heat.  Take  of  gum  mastic  one  drachm,  dissolve  it  in  two  or  three 
drachms  of  rectified  spirit.  Mix  the  two  solutions,  and  stir  in  one  drachm  of  gum 
ammonia  cum,  previously  reduced  to  fine  powder  and  rubbed  down  with  a  little 
water.  Evaporate,  if  necessary,  in  a  water-bath  to  a  proper  consistence.  Keep  the 
cement  in  a  bottle.  When  required  for  use  plunge  the  bottle  in  warm  water,  and 
apply  the  cement  with  a  stick  or  small  hard  brush  to  the  china  previously  warmed. 
Compress  the  pieces  firmly  together  until  cold,  taking  care  to  make  the  contact  per- 
fect, and  using  a  very  thin  layer  of  cement.  When  properly  applied  the  cement  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  strong  as  the  china  itself,  unless  exposed  to  the  combined 
action  of  heat  and  moisture. 

Another  cement,  useful  for  many  purposes,  may  be  made  by  dissolving  isinglass 
in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  reducing  it  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  jelly.  It  may  be 
applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  above,  but  does  not  require  to  be  warmed. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  FAT  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OF  CANDLES. 

BY  MM.  HASSE  ANI>  TREBOULLET,  OF  NEUILLT. 

It  is  known  that  fat  may  be  made  to  acquire  a  soapy  character  by  the  influence  of 
sulphuric  acid.  In  the  manufacture  of  candles  the  fat  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid 
or  is  subjected  to  mechanical  friction  therewith  ;  it  is  then  washed,  and  the  mass 
being  placed  in  a  still,  is  heated  to  between  200°  and  250°,  to  drive  off  the  aqueous 
vapour,  and  with  it  the  fatty  acids.  With  palm-oil,  the  effect  of  this  treatment  is  as 
follows  : —Palm-oil  melts  at  30°;  after  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  at  38° ;  after  the 
washing  with  water  at  44.5°  ;  after  the  distillation  at  46°.  The  first  product  of 
distillation  liquifies  at  54.5°,  the  point  of  liquefaction  then  sinks,  and  the  product 
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comes  gradually  more  and  more  to  have  a  tendency  to  crystallize.  If  the  entire 
product  be  pressed  together,  the  mass  has  a  melting-point  of  54.5°,  the  same  as  that 
which  first  passed  over.  Other  fats  present  considerable  differences  in  these  respects. 
A  presentation  of  these  experiments  has  been  requested  by  a  commission. — BuUetin 
de  la  Societd  de  VEncowagement,  July,  1851,  and  Chemiach-Pharmaceutuch.  CentrtU* 
Blatt,  Nov.  1851.  

AN  IMPROVED  MOf)E  OF  PREPARING  CAFFEIN. 

BT  H.  J.  TERSMAira,  AFOTHBCABT,  LUBSCK. 

The  use  of  coffee,  in  Europe,  is  not  yet  two  hundred  years  old  ;  it  was  first 
introduced  into  Paris  in  the  year  1669.  Since  that  date  the  consumption  of  coffee 
has  gradually  increased,  and,  especially  in  France  and  Germany,  has  reached  to  so 
great  an  extent,  that  coffee  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  commercial  spe- 
lation  ;  indeed,  it  is  now  a  real  article  of  diet.  It  is  not  only  drunk  by  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  but  more  particularly  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  to  which  it 
is  now  a  necessary.  The  consumption  of  coffee,  in  the  year  1840,  in  the  25ollverein, 
was  equal  to  two  jwunds  eleven  loths  (a  loth  is  equal  to  ^  oz.)  per  caput.  This  is 
much  exceeded  in* the  Northern  German  States,  where  its  price  is  not  raised  by  a 
heavy  duty,  and  where,  therefore,  the  occasion  does  not  exist  for  the  femployment  of 
its  substitutes — burnt  chicory,  grapes,  &c. ;  a  proof  of  this  assertion  is  to  be  found 
in  the  report  from  liio  Janeiro,  that  the  consumption  of  Brazilian  coffees,  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  during  the  past  year,  amounted  to  71,479,040  pounds. 

AU  substitutes  for  coffee  fail  in  their  object ;  inasmuch,  as  they  are  wanting  in 
that  which  particularly  they  should  contain,  the  essential  active  ingredient,  caffein. 
Coffee  and  caffein  are  seldom  employed  for  medicinal  purposes,  probably  less  than 
they  should  be.  Formerly  coffee  was  'employed,  in  some  countries,  as  a  remedy  in 
ague,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  caffein  deserves  commendation  for  this  purpose. 
In  many  cases  it  may  be  preferred  to  quinine,  as  it  is  more  easily  borne  by  the 
system,  and  leaves  no  ill  effects  behind.  More  recently,  caffein  has  been  employed  by 
a  certain  physician,  in  hysterical  headaches,  attended  with  other  symptoms,  and  has 
given  the  author  several  occasions  for  the  preparation  of  this  substance. 

The  statements  of  the  proportion  of  caffein  in  coffee  have  been  so  various,  that  it 
has  seemed  to  the  author  desirable  to  contribute  his  own  researches.  He  first  con- 
fines himself  to  the  reproduction  of  a  few  of  these  statements.  Pfaff,  who  early 
directed  his  attention  to  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  caffein  in  coffee, 
found  that  the  fresh  berry  contains  T^T^th  of  caffein  ;  Pagen  states  the  proportion  at 
five  times  as  much  ;  and  Robiquet  asserts,  that  roasted  coffee  contains  ^^th  of 
caffein.  In  Wigger*s  Grundriss  der  Pharmakognosie,  second  edition,  it  is  stated,  that 
Robiquet  gives  the  following  proportions  of  caffein  in  different  kinds  of  coffee: — 
Martinique  coffee,  6.4  ;  Alexandrian,  4.4  ;  Java,  4.4  ;  Mocha,  4.0  ;  Cayenne,  3.8  ; 
St.  Domingo,  3.2  per  cent.  It  is  most  probable  that  0.64  per  cent,  is  a  common  pro- 
portion, and  that  coffee  cannot,  generally,  contain  so  large  a  quantity  as  above 
stated.  In  M.  Liebig's  Handbuch  der  Chimkt  the  following  quantities  are  given  from 
Robiquet  and  Boutron  : — 

1  pound  of  Martinique  coffee 32  grains  of  caffein 

1         "        Alexandrian 22        "  •* 

1        "         Java 22        **  ♦* 

1         "         Mocha 20        •«  « 

1        «        Cayenne 19        "  « 

1        "        Domingo 16        **  " 

The  discrepancies  in  these  statements  may  be  explained  on  several  gronnds. 
First,  the  difference  of  the  coffee,  according  to  its  commercial  quality,  and  tlie 
character  of  the  place  where  it  was  gathered  ;  then  the  method  of  preparing  the 
caffein,  the  care  with  which  the  coffee  was  bruised;  and,  lastly,  the  quantity  employed 
in  the  operation. 

All  the  authors  have  prepared  caffein  from  good  Brazilian  coffee,  and  have  operated 
on  quantities  of  five,  ten,  and  one  hundred  pounds,  likthe  preparation  of  caffein,  the 
direction  is  usually  given  to  boil  the  raw  coffee-berries,  to  combine  it  with  oxide  of 
lead,  and  then  to  separate  it  by  sulphuric  acid.  This  plan  the  author  has  tried,  but 
has  found  it  rather  unprofitable,  and  has  gained  but  little  profitable  results.  By 
the  boiling,  the  gum,  and  the  mucus  with  which  the  oil  is  combined  in  coffee  were  dis- 
solved, and  the  separation  of  the  pure  caffein  is  rendered  diflScult^.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  recommends  the  following  process,  as  simple  and  suitable  to  the  purpose  :~Ten 
parts  of  bruised  coffee  are  mixed  with  two  parts  of  caustic  lime,  previously  converted 
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into  hydrate  of  lime.  This  mixture  is  placed  in^  a  displacement  apparatus,  vitb 
alcohol  of  80°,  until  the  fluid,  which  passes  through  no  longer,  furnishes  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  caffein.  The  coffee  is  then  roughly  ground,  and  hrought  nearly  to 
the  state  of  a  powder,  and  the  refuse  of  the  already  once  digested  mixture  from 
-the  disphicement  apparatus  dried,  and  ground  again^  and,  mixed  with  hydrate  of 
lime,  4s  once  more  macerated.  The  grinding  is  more  easily  effected  after  the  coffee 
has  been  subjected  to  the  operation  of  alcohol,  having  lost  its  homy  quality,  and  the 
caffein  is  thus  certainly  extracted.  The  clear  alcoholic  fluid  thus  obtained  is  then 
to  be  distilled,  and  the  refuse  in  the  retort  to  be  washed  with  warm  water  to  separate 
tlie  oil.  The  resulting  fluid  is  then  evaporated  until  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass, 
which  is  to  be  placed  on  Ti  thick  filter,  and  the  moisture  expressed.  The  moisture, 
after  evaporation,  still  furnishes  some  caffein.  The  impure  caffein  is  freed  from  oil 
by  pressure  between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  and  purified  by  solution  in  water  widi 
animal  charcoal,  and  is  afterwards  obtained  in  shining,  white,  silky  crystals.  In 
general,  not  more  than  three  drachms  were  procured  from  five  pounds  of  coffee,  from 
ten  pounds  seven  drachms,  and  from  one  hundred  pounds,  the  largest  quantity,  viz., 
six  ounces  and  four  scruples,  of  caffein  ;  a  proof,  that  a  large  quantity  must  be 
operated  upon  if,  in  a  quantitative  respect,  a  satisfactory  result  -  is  to  be  obtained. 
Thus  it  is  seen,  that  good  Brazilian  coffee  contains  0.57  per  cent,  of  caffein.  At 
the  same  time  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  contains  about  ten  per  cent,  of  a  green 
liquid  oil,  and  two  per  cent  of  a  yellow,  firm  fat  (Palmtlin). — Archiu  derPharmacie, 
November,  1851. 


PiiOCEEDINGS  OF  THE   CONVENTION   OF   PHARMiiCEUTISTS   AND 
DRUGGISTS,  HELD  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  OCT.  15,  1851. 

In  pursuance  of  a  call  issued  by  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
a  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the  different  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  in  the  United 
States,  assembled  at  the  College  Rooms  in  New  York,  at  five  o'clock,  p.m.,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  15th  of  October.  Delegates  from  Philadelphia  and  Boston  were  in 
attendance.  The  Maryland  College  (at  Baltimore)  and  the  Cincinnati  College  were 
not  represented,  although  delegates  from  each  had  been  previously  reported  to  the 
committee  of  arrangements  in  New  York.  A  ^communication  of  some  length  was 
received  from  the  C^cinnati  delegation. 

The  convention  was  organized  by  calling  Mr.  Charles  Ellis,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
the  Chair,  and  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  to  act  as  Secretary  pro  tern,  A 
committee  was  then  appointed  by  the  nomination  of  each  delegation,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Samuel  M.  Colcord,  of  Boston,  Alfred  B.  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia,  and  George 
D.  Coggeshall,  of  New  York,  to  examine  credentials,  and  nominate  officers  for  the 
convention.  The  committee  retired,  and  on  their  return  reported  the  credentials 
satisfactory,  and  proposed  Dr.  C.  B.  Guthrie,*  of  New  York,  as  President,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  B.  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia,  as  Secretary,  who  were  unanimously  confirmed. 

Dr.  Guthrie,  on  taking  the  chair,  made  a  few  remarks,  expressive  of  his  sense  of 
the  honour  conferred,  by  appointing  him  presiding  officer  of  the  first  convention  of 
the  kind  ever  held  in  the  United  States,  and  explanatory  of  the  objects  of  the  con- 
vention, which  were  in  accordance  wij^h  the  growing  feeling  amongst  Druggists  and 
Pharmaceutists,  of  the  necessity  to  establish  standards  of  the  qualities  of  imported 
drugs  and  medicines,  for  the  government  of  the  United  States  Inspectors  at  the  dif- 
ferent ports,  and,  in  addition,  to  act  upon  such  matters  of  general  interest  to  the 
profession,  as  may  be  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  convention. 

Two  Reports  were  presented  by  the  New  York  Delegation  ;  one  from  Messrs. 
Guthrie  and  Coggeshall,  and  the  other  from  Mr.  Merrick,  embodying  theu*  views 
upon  the  subject  of  standards,  and  also  in  regard  to  false  drugs  which  should  be 
excluded.  Some  difference  of  opinion  existed  in  reference  to  the  admission  of  certain 
kinds  and  qualities  of  drugs,  which,  although  in  demand,  were  deemed  by  the 

*  To  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Dr.  Guthrie,  it  may  appear  singular  that  the  Presi- 
deqt  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Convention  should  be  a  Physician.  To  such  we  will  say,  that  Dr. 
Guthrie,  though  a  graduate  of  medicine,  and  at  one  time  a  practitioner,  has  for  many  years  past 
been  u  Druggi^st.  The  deep  interest  taken  by  Dr.  G.  in  the  working  of  the  law  for  the  inspection 
of  imported  drugs,  and  his  position  in  the  New  York  delegation,  very  naturally  suggested  his 
name  as  chief  officer  of  a  convention  specially  called  in  reference  to  that  Act. — Ed.  American 
Journal  of  Pharmacy. 
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majority  as  not  contribating  to  the  benefit  of  medidne ;  and  as,  perhaps,  affording 
indueements  to  the  designing. 

A  communication  from  the  Cincinnati  delegates  was  read,  after  which  Mr. 
Hestieauz,  of  Boston,  read  an  interesting  statement  of  the  working  of  the  drug-law 
in  that  city.  A  letter  from  Dr.  David  Stuart,  inspector  of  drugs  at  Baltimore,  and 
a  member  of  the  Baltimore  delegation,  who  was  unable  to  be  present,  was  also  read, 
expressing  his  views  in  regsjrd  to  the  subject. 

A  general  discussion  ensued  upon  various  topics  connected  with  the  business  of 
the  convention,  and  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Proctor,  of  PJiiladelphia,  Restieaux,  of  Boston,  and  Coggeshall,  of  New  York,  to  con- 
sider the  several  communications,  and  arrange  the  general  plan  of  business,  and 
report  at  the  next  sitting. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Second  Sitting,  Oct  16th. — The  convention  met  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  yesterday  made  a  report  in  reference  to  the  special  object  of  the 
convention,  followed  by  a  preamble  and  resolutions  in  reference  to  a  general  organiz- 
ation of  Pharmaceutists  throughout  the  United  States,  which  was  read. 

The  Beport  was  considered  in  sections,  with  full,  deliberate,  and  very  interesting 
discussion,  in  which  the  members  generally  participated,  and  i^er  some  amendments, 
the  following  portions  of  the  document,  which  embrace  the  views  and  recommend- 
ations of  the  convention,  were  adopted: 

"  1.  We  consider  that  the  law  is  already  ample  in  its  general  provisions,  in 
guarding  the  admission  of  drugs,  medicinal  substances,  and  preparations,  under  the 
reference  which  it  distinctly  requires,  to  the  Pharmacopoeias  and  Dispensatories 
specified  in  it ;  we  think  it  right  to  designate  a  few  prominent  articles  for  which 
positive  standards  are  requiredL 

^^  2.  All  drugs  and  chemicals  employed  in  manufacturing  chemical  preparations  used 
in  medicine,  may  be  admitted  of  less  than  standard  purity,  upon  sufficient  bonds 
being  given,  that  such  articles  are  solely  to  be  devoted  to  said  uses. 

**  3.  Opium  should  not  contain  less  than  eight  per  cent,  of  pure  morphia,  unless 
intended|for  manufacturing  [into  morphia,  codeia,  and  other  chemical  principles. 
Ed.]  as  above  stated. 

"  4.  Two  varieties  of  scammony  should  be  admitted,  '  Aleppo  cake  scammony,' 
that  contains  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  true  teammony  resin ;  and  the  so-called 
Yirgin  scammony,  that  c(»itains  not  less  than  65  per  cent,  of  the  same  resinous 
principle. 

'*  5.  All  elaterium  not  containing  25  per  cent,  of  daierin  should  be  rejected. 

*'  6.  Iodine,  unless  intended  expressly  for  manufacturing,  should  not  contain  more 
than  3  per  cent,  of  water,  and  should  be  free  from  all  other  impurities. 

''  7.  Gum  resins,  used  solely  iu  medicine,  as  assafcetida,  ammoniac,  &c,  should  be 
rejected  when  they  contain  more  than  15  per  eent.  of  extraneous  matter,  whether 
accidental  or  designed. 

"8.  Barks  derived  from  the  Cinchonas,  growing  in  the  northern  Provinees 
of  South  America,  and  which  contain  cinchonia,  with  or  without  quiniOf  should  be 
admitted  ;  all  other  barks,  falsely  sold  as  cinchona  bark,  should  be  rejected. 
[This  section  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  false  barks  derived  from  the  region 
mentioned,  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies,  which  contain  none  of  the  cinchona  alka- 
loids, and  not  to  the  Peruvian  barks  properly  so  called. — Ed.] 

"9.  As  there  is  no  good  reason  for  the  introduction  of  European  rhubarb  into  this 
country,  owing  to  its  inferior  strength,  we  recommend  that  all  rhubarb  of  European 
origin  be'  excluded.  [This  section  was  introduced  with  a  view  to  guard  against  the 
importation  of  cheap  European  rhubarb,  fpr  the  purpose  of  adulterating  the  Asiatic 
varieties,  it  having  been  used  for  that  purpose. — Ed.J 

"  10.  The  uninjured  portion  of  partially  damaged  drugs,  &c,  may  be  admitted, 
provided  the  importer  will,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Inspector,  cause  all  the 
damaged  portions  to  be  removed: — ^and  drugs  otherwise  good,  if  loosely  admixed 
with  extraneous  substances,  to  an  extent  that,  in  the  proper  construction  of  the  law, 
would  cause  liiem  to  be  rejected,  may  be  passed,  if  the  importer  will  remove  all 
such  extraneous  parts  under  the  direction  of  the  Examiner. 

^'11.  It  is  recommended,  that  the  Examiner  of  each  port  be  required  to  collect  and 
deposit  in  his  office  a  cabinet  of  specimens  of  drugs,  chemicals,  and  permanent 
medicinal  preparations,  as  complete  as  practicable,  to  be  used  for  comparison  in  the 
course  of  Inspection. 
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"  12.  And,  finall3',  this  Conveation  respectfully  and  earnestly  recommends,  as  the 
useful  working  of  the  law,  after  all,  depends  mainly  on  the  integrity  and  ability  of  the 
Examiners,  that  the  greatest  carefulness  should  be  exercised,  by  the  appointing 
power,  m  the  selection  of  these  officers  ;  in  furtherance  of  which,  the  Colleges  of 
Pharmacy  would  cheerfully  render  their  aisistance  if  solicited.'* 

The  Ck>nTention  having  disposed  of  that  portion  of  the  Keport  which  related  to  the 
object  for  which  it  was  more  especially  called,  the  Preamble  and  Besolutions  brought 
forward  by  the  Committee  were  considered  and  adopted,  viz.: — 

^  Whereas,  The  advancement  of  the  true  interests  of  the  great  body  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Practitioners,  in  all  sections  of  our  country,  is  a  subjectworthy  of  earnest  con- 
sideration ;  and  whereas..  Pharmaceutists,  in  their  intercourse  among  themselves,  with 
Physicians  and  the  public,  should  be  governed  by  a  code  of  ethics  calculated  to  elevate 
the  standard,  and  improve  the  practice  of  their  art ;  and  whereas^  the  means  of  a 
regular  Pharmaceutical  education  should  be  offered  to  the  rising  Pharmaceutists,  by 
the  establishment  of  Schools  of  Pharmacy  in  suitable  locations  ;  and  whereas^  it  is 
greatly  to  be  desired,  that  the  united  action  of  the  profession  should  be  directed  to 
the  accomplishment  of  these  objects ;  therefore, 

*^  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  much  good  will  result  from  a 
more  extended  intercourse  between  the  Pharmaceutists  of  the  several  sections  of  the 
Union,  by  which  their  customs  and  practice  may  be  assimilated  ;  that  Pharmaceu- 
tists would  promote  their  individual  interests,  and  advance  their  professional 
standing,  by  forming  associations  for  mutual  protection,  and  the  education  of  their 
assistants,  when  such  associations  have  become  sufficiently  matured  ;  and  that,  in 
view  of  these  important  ends,  it  is  further 

'*  Resolved,  That  a  convention  be  called,  consisting  of  three  delegates  each,  fVom 
incorx>orated  and  unincorporated  Pharmaceutical  societies,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia, 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October,  1862,  when  all  the  important  questions  bearing 
on  the  profession  may  be  considered,  and  measures  adopted  for  the  organization  of  a 
National  Association,  to  meet  every  year." 

In  accordance  with  these  resolutions,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  President  of  the 
Convention  be  requested  to  transmit  an  invitation  to  the  authorised  bodies,  at 
least  three  months  previous  to  the  time  of  meeting,  desiring  such  bodies  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  names  of  the  delegates  they  may  appoint. 

On  motiob,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  New  York  delegation  be  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  lay  the  report  and  proceedings  of  this  convention  before  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  afterwards  to  have  them  published  in  pam- 
phlet form. 

Dr.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which 
were  adopted : — 

Whereas,  To  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  prohibition  of  sophisticated  drugs  and 
chemicals  from  abroad,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  home  aduUeration,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  recommend  to  the  several  Colleges  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  in  their  respective  States  may  be  best  calculated  to  secure  that  object. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Colcord,  of  Boston,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  tliree  be  appointed  by  this  convention  to  act  as  a 
standing  committee,  to  collect  and  receive  such  information  as  may  be  valuable,  and 
memorials  and  suggestions  from  Medical  aud  Pharmaceutical  associations,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  next  convention. 

The  President  appointed  G.  D.  Coggeshall,  of  New  York,  S.  M.  Colcord,  of  Boston, 
and  W.  Procter,  jun.,  of  Philadelphia,  as  the  committee. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  was  passed,  and  then  the  convention  adjourned,  to 
meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October,  1852. — American  Journal  if 
Pharmacy, 


BEPORT  OF  A  JOINT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PHILADELl^filA 

COUNTY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  AND  THE  PHILADELPHIA  COLLEGE  OF 

PHARMACY,  RELATIVE  TO  PHYSICLA.NS'  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

{Published  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,') 

Thk  joint  Committees  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  and  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
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means  best  adapted  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  mistakes  in  the  compounding  of  the 
prescriptions  of  Physicians  by  Apothecaries,  beg  leare  to  report,  that  they  have 
given  to  the  subject  all  the  attention  that  its  importance  demands,  and  present  the 
following  hints  as  the  results  of  their  joint  deliberations.  They  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  adding,  also,  a  few  general  hints* on  the  relations  that  should  exist  between 
Physicians  and  Pharmaceutists. 

A.  In  respect  to  Physicians, 

1.  Physicians  should  write  their  prescriptions  carefully  and  legibly,  making  use  of 
good  paper,  and,  whenever  possible,  of  pen  and  ink.  When  obliged  to  write  with  a 
pencil,  they  should  take  the  precaution  to  fold  the  prescription  twice,  so  as  to  prevent 
its  being  defaced. 

2.  The  nomenclature  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  is  becoming  annually 
more  in  favour  with  Pharmaceutists  ;  a  statement  attested  by  the  fact,  that  1500 
copies  of  the  book  of  Latin  labels  for  shop  furniture,  published  by  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy,  have  been  disposed  of  within  three  years.  Physicians  are 
also  becoming  more  alive  to  the  merits  of  our  national  Codex,  and  they  are  respect- 
fully urged  to  familiarize  themselves  with  its  nomenclature,  and  to  adhere  to  it 
strictly  in  their  prescriptions. 

3.  The  numerous  treatises  on  Materia  ^edica.  Pharmacy,  and  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  of  English  origin,  that  are  reprinted  in  this  country,  notwithstanding  they 
are  generally  interlarded  with  the  formulae  of  our  own  Pharmacopoeia,  tend,  never- 
theless, very  much  to  confuse  the  Physician  and  Apothecary  in  the  use  and  exact 
meaning  of  terms  in  prescriptions.  To  obviate  the  difficulties  thus  occasioned,  the 
Physician  should,  when  he  prescribes  a  medicine  which  is  not  officinal,  nor  in  com- 
mon use,  state  on  his  prescription,  either  in  a  note  at  the  bottom,  or  within  paren- 
thesis, following  the  article,  the  authority  or  work  from  whence  it  is  derived,  as 
«  Griffith's  Formulary  "— "  Ellis'  Formulary  *»— "  Braithwaif  s  lletrospect,"  &c. 

4.  Physicians  would  lessen  the  risk  of  errors  in  their  prescriptions,  and  increase 
the  chances  of  their  detection,  should  they  be  made,  by  observing  the  following 
hints: — 

1st.  Write  the  name  of  the  patient  at  the  top  of  the  prescription,  unless  a  good 
reason  prevents  this  being  done  ;  in  which  case,  it  should  be  expressed  as  for  Mr. 
G — ,  Mrs.  R — ,  or  Mrs.  S — *s  child,  or  for  Master  T — ,  so  as  to  convey  to  the 
Apothecary  some  idea  of  the  age  of  the  patient. 

2nd.  The  date,  and  name  of  the  physician,  or  his  initials,  should  always  be  ap- 
pended, and,  whenever  practical,  the  dose,  and  mode  of  administering  the  medicine 
directed. 

Srd.  When  an  unusually  large  dose  of  an  active  medicine  is  prescribed,  as  opium, 
morphia,  elaterium,  strychnia,  &c.,let  such  names  be  put  in  itaiics,  and  the  quantity. 
or  quantities  repeated  in  writing,  enclosed  within  a  parenthesis  ;  thus : — U,  Morphias 
Sulphatis,  grs,  vj.  (six  grains.)    Div.  iyi  chart,  vj. 

4th.  When  an  active  substance  is  to  be  used  extemallj',  it  should  be  so  stated  on 
the  prescription  ;  thus,  "  For  external  application," — "  To  be  applied  to  the  part  as 
directed,"  &c. 

5th.  The  quantities  of  each  article  should  be  placed  in  a  line  with  the  name,  and 
not  below  it  ^  and  in  using  the  Roman  numerals,  the  Ts  should  be  dotted  correctly. 

6th,  The  occasional  practice  of  writing  the  directions  intended  for  the  patient  in 
Latin,  and  especially  in  abbreviated  Latin,  is  uncalled  for,  and  attended  with  some  risk; 
it  is  far  safer  to  write  them  in  English,  and  without  abbreviation  or  the  use  of 
figures,  unless  these  are  well  and  distinctly  formed. 

R  In  Respect  to  the  Apothecary. 

1st.  The  Aj^thecary  should  hesitate  to  dispense  a  prescription,  the  handwriting 
of  which  is  so  imperfect  as  to  render  the  writer's  meaning  doubtful,  especially  if  it 
involves  agents  of  a  poisonous  or  irritating  character,  unless  he  is  able,  from  col- 
lateral circumstances,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  intent  of  the  prescriber.  In  such  a 
case  he  should  delay  the  delivery  of  the  medicine  to  the  patient  until  he  can  see  the 
Physician,  and  in  doing  so  he  should  avoid  committing  the  latter  by  agreeing  to 
send  the  medicine  when  it  is  ready. 

2nd.  The  Apothecary  is  justified  in  the  same  means  of  delay,  if  he,  after  deliberate 
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consideration,  beUevet  that  the  Phjsieian  has  inadTertently  made  a  mistake  in  the 
quantity  or  dose  of  the  article  at  articles  prescribed ;  always  keeping  in  Tiew  the 
Physician's  reputation  as  well  as  his  own.  Erery  respectful  applteation,  in  saeh 
cases,  to  a  Physician,  should  be  met  in  good  Mth  aiul  with  kind  feeling,  eren  though 
no  error  should  prove  to  exist. 

3rd  In  his  demeanour  and  language  the  Apothecary  should  cautiously  aroid  com- 
promising the  Physician,  unless  it  be  unayoidable,  in  which  case  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  and  the  patient  or  his  messenger  ^ould  be  UAd  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  Physician  previously  to  compounding  his  prescription. 

4th.  I^e  Apothecary  is  not  justifiable  in  making  inquiries  relative  to  the  patient 
or  his  disease,  or  remarks  relative  to  the  character  or  properties  of  the  medicines 
prescribed,  that  are  uncalled  for,  or  likely  to  convey  a  wrong  impression,  through 
an  ignorant  messenger,  to  the  patient,  excepting  it  be  done  in  a  case  where  he  has 
doubts  in  regard  to  the  prescription,  and  wishes  to  satisfy  himself;  and  here  he 
should  act  with  great  discreetness. 

5th.  When  an  Apothecary  is  asked  his  opinion  of  a  Physician's  prescription  in  a 
manner  that  indicates  want  of  faith  in  the  prescriber,  he  should  waive  the  question, 
unless  by  a  direct  answer  he  should  be  able  to  restore  that  confidence.  When  asked 
the  nature  of  the  ingredients  he  should  be  guided  in  his  answer  by  circumstances, 
avoiding  to  give  the  desired  information,  when  he  believes  it  would  be  contrary  to 
the  wish  of  the  Physician,  or  attended  with  injurious  consequences.  In  other  caaes 
he  should  use  his  own  judgment. 

6th.  Physicians  being  often  unacquainted  with  practical  Pharmacy,  pay  little 
attention  to  the  order  in  which  the  several  articles  entering  into  a  prescription  are 
arranged,  with  the  view  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  dispensing.  It  hence  becomes 
the  first  duty  of  the  Apothecary  carefully  to  read  the  prescription  and  fix  the  proper 
order  in  his  mind.  He  should,  at  the  same  time,  acquire  the  habit  of  considering  the 
quantities  ordered  in  relation  to  the  usual  doses,  and  also  the  general  bearing  of  the 
prescription;  and  a  constant  resort  to  this  practice,  based  on  due  knowledge,  must 
almost  inevitably  detect  mistakes,  if  any  have  been  made. 

7th.  Apothecaries  should  accustom  their  assistants  to  study  prescriptions  in  this 
light,  and  to  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  the  doses  and  therapeutical  uses  of  medi- 
cines as  shall  serve  to  guide  them  in  avoiding  errors. 

8th.  The  Apothecary,  when  engaged  in  dispensing  a  prescription,  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  avoid  mental  pre-occupation,  and  give  his  attention  fully  to  his  task.  He 
should  acquire  the  habit  of  always  examining  the  label  of  the  bottle  before  using  its 
contents,  and  he  should  satisfy  himself  that  he  has  read  the  prescribed  quantity 
correctly,  by  referring  to  the  prescription  anew  before  weighing  out  each  article.  It 
is  also  a  useful  precaution  to  have  bottles  containing  mineral  or  vegetable  poisons 
distinguished  by  some  prominent  mark. 

9th.  As  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
Apothecary,  seeing  that  on  his  correct  action  depends,  in  no  slight  degree,  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Physician,  no  pains  should  be  epared  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the 
medicines  dispensed,  whether  they  be  drugs  or  preparations.  The  latter  should 
always  be  prepared  of  full  strength,  and  according  to  the  formula;  recognized  by  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  unless  when  otherwise  specially  ordered. 

10th.  The  Apothecary  should  always  label  and  number  correctly  all  medicine 
dispensed  by  him  on  the  prescription  of  a  Physician;  he  should  alse,  invariably, 
transcribe  on  the  label  in  a  plain  legible  liandwriting,  the  name  of  the  patient,  the 
date  of  the  prescription,  the  directions  intended  for  the  patient,  and  the  name  or  the 
initials  of  the  prescriber. 

11th.  The  original  prescription  should  always  be  retained  by  the  Apothecary, 
whose  warrantee  it  is  in  case  of  error  on  the  part  of  the  prescriber.  When  a  copy  is 
requested,  if,  as  in  many  Instances  no  objection  can  be  urged,  it  should  be  a.  facsimile 
in  language  and  symbols,  and  not  a  translation. 

12th.  In  no  instance  is  an  Apothecary  justifiable  in  leaving  his  busftiess  in  charge 
of  boys  or  incompetent  assistants,  or  in  allowing  such  to  compound  prescriptions, 
excepting  under  his  immediate  and  careful  supervision. 

Idth.  In  justice  to  his  sense  of  the  proper  limits  of  his  vocation,  to  the  medical 
profession,  and  to  his  customers,  the  Apothecary  should  abstain  from  prescribing 
for  diseases,  excepting  in  those  emergencies  which  occasionally  occur,  demandmg 
immediate  action,  or  in  those  every-day  unimportant  cases  where  to  refuse  counsed 
would  be  construed  as  a  confession  of  ignorance,  calculated  to  Injure  the  reputation 
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of  liie  Apothecary,  and  would  be  attended  with  no  adrantage  to  either  Fhydician  or 
patient. 

14th.  The  sale  of  quack  or  secret  medicines,  properly  so  called,  constitutes  a  con- 
siderable item  in  the  business  of  some  apothecaries.  Many  of  the  people  are 
favourably  impressed  towards  that  class  of  medicines,  and  naturally  go  to  their 
Apotiiecaries  for  them.  It  is  this  which  has  caused  many  Apothecaries  to  keep 
certain  of  these  nostrums,  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  relinquish  the  traffie  in 
them,  but  for  the  offence  that  a  refusal  to  supply  them  to  their  customers  would 
create.  At  present  all  that  the  best  disxxMed  Apothecary  can  be  expected  to  do,  is 
to  refrain  from  the  manufacture  himself  of  quack  and  secret  medicines ;  to  abstain 
from  recommending  them,  either  Terbally  or  by  exhibiting  show-bills  aimouncing 
them  for  sale  in  his  shop  or  windows,  and  to  discourage  their  use  when  appealed  to. 

15th.  Having  in  view  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  advancement  of 
Pharmaceutic  science  and  interest,  it  is  all-imiportant  tha4;  the  offices  of  prescribing 
and  compounding  medicines  should  be  kept  distinct  in  this  city  and  surrounding 
districts.  All  connexion  with  or  moneyed  interest  in 'Apothecary  stores  on  the  part 
of  Physicians,  should  therefore  be  discountenanoed.  With  respect  to  the  pecuniary 
understanding  said  to  exist  in  some  instances  between  Apothecaries  and  Physicians, 
we  hold,  that  no  well-disposed  Apothecary  or  Physician  would  be  a  party  to  such  a 
contract,  and  consider  the  code  of  £thics  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Om- 
atitution  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  as  sufficiently  explicit  on  this 
subjecft. 

16th.  In  reference  to  the  patronage  on  the  part  of  Physicians  of  particular 
Apothecaries,  we  are  of  the  opinion,  as  a  general  rule,  that  Graduates  in  Pharmacy 
should  be  encouraged  in  preference  to  others  of  the  same  date  of  business;  and 
whilst  admitting  the  abstract  right  of  the  Physician  to  send  his  prescription  where 
he  pleases,  we  think  that  justice  should  dictate  the  propriety  of  his  encouraging  the 
nearest  Apothecary  deserving  of  his  confidence  and  that  of  the  patient. 

Committee  of  County  Medical  Sodety,—!},  Frauds^  Condie,  Wm.  May  bury, 
G.  Emerson. 

Committee  of  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharraaq/.-^W'iih&m  Procter,  Jun.,  BL  C.  Blair, 
John  H.  Ecky. — American  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CONVENTON  TO  MEET  IN  PHILADELPHIA, 

OCT.  6,  1852. 

{By  the  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy.} 

Th£  following  is  a  circular  letter  addressed  by  President  Guthrie  to  the  Pharma- 
ceutists of  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  the  late  Pharmaceutical  Convention: — 

**  NATIONAL  PHARMACEUTICAL  CONVENTION. 

"  Circuhr  Letter, 

«  New  York,  November  25,  1851. 

"  Sir,— At  a  Meeting  of  Delegates  from  the  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  of  the  United 
States,  held  in  this  city,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1851,  the  following  Preamble  and 
Resolutions,  explanatory  of  themselves,  were  offered,  and,  after  a  free  and  full  dis- 
cussion, unanimously  adopted :  — 

"  *  Whereas,  the  advancement  of  the  true  interest  of  the  great  body  of  Pharmap 
ceutical  Practitioners,  in  all  sections  of  our  country,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  earnest 
consideration  ;  and  whereas,  Pharmaceutists,  in  their  intercourse  among  themselves, 
with  Physicians,  and  the  public,  should  be  governed  by  a  code  of  ethics  calculated 
to  elevate  the  standard  and  improve  the  practice  of  their  art ;  and  whereas,  the 
means  of  a  regular  Pharmaceutical  education  should  be  offered  to  the  rising  Phar- 
maceutists by  the  estabHshraent  of  Schools  of  Pharmacy,  in  suitable  locations  ;  and 
whereas,  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  united  action  of  the  profession  should  be 
directed  to  .the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  ;  therefore, 

"  *  Hesdved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  much  good  will  result  from  a 
more  extended  intercourse  between  the  Pharmaceutists  of  the  several  sections  of 
the  Union,  by  which  their  customs  and  practice  may  be  assimilated;  that  Phar- 
maceutists would  promote  their  individual  interests  and  advance  their  professional 
standing  by  forming  Associations  for  mutual  protection,  and  for  the  education  of 
their  Assistants,  when  such  Associations  have  become  sufficiently  matured ;  and 
that,  in  view  of  these  important  ends,  it  is  further 

*»  *  Resolved,  That  a  Convention  be  called,  consistbig  of  three  delegates  each,  firom 
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incorporated  and  unincorporated,  Pharmaceutical  Societies,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October,  1852,  when  all  the  important  questions,  bearing 
on  the  profession,  may  be  considered,  and  measures  adopted  for  the  organization  of 
a  National  Association,  to  meet  every  year.' 

'*  The  objects  set.  forth  in  the  above,  I  trust,  will  meet  the  hearty  approbation  of 
yoiffself  and  the  Apothecaries  of  your  place,  and  lead  to  the  formation  (if  not 
already  in  existence)  of  such  an  Association  as  will  co-operate  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  proposed  Association. 

'  **  Our  medical  brethren  have,  as  you  doubtless  are  aware,  an  organization  similar 
in  character,  holding  its  sessions  annually,  in  which  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
profession  are  fully  discussed,— the  beneficial  eflfects  of  which  are  already  apparent, 
though  the  Association  has  been  in  existence  but  a  few  years. 

"They  cannot  give  to  th6  subject  of  Pharmacy  the  attention  it  requires  and 
deserves,  neither  is  it  a  matter  legitimately  falling  under  their  cognizance,  but 
belongs  to  Pharmaceutists  themselves. 

"  The  medical  profession  and  the  community  at  large  rightfully  look  to  us  for  the 
correction  of  any  existing  abuses,  the  advancement  oft  he  science,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  tiusiness  of  an  Apothecary,  to  the  dignity  and  standing  of  a  profession. 

**  To  this  end  we  invite  you  to  the  formation  of  such  Associations,  in  view  of  the 
Convention,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October,  1852, 

"  Communications,  intended  for  said  Convention,  may  be  addressed  to  William 
Procter,  jun.,  Philadelphia;  George  D.  Coggeshall,  New  York ;  or  S.  M.  Oblcord, 
Boston. 

**  Any  communication,  touching  the  subject  of  the  above  letter,  will  be  cheerfully 
responded  to  by  the  President  of  the  Convention. 

"  C.  B.  GUTHBIE, 

**  President  Convention  Colleges  of  PJiarmacy" 

When  the  invitation  to  the  Convention  from  which  the  above  resolutions  emanate 
was  received  by  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  several  of  the  members 
expressed  the  opinion,  that  although  the  call  was  for  a  special  object,  the  Convention 
might  take  a  wider  range  in  its  influence,  and  form  a  point  d'appui  from  which  the 
Pharmaceutical  profession  of  the  whole  country  might  be  reached,  and  a  course  of 
action  instituted,  which  eventually  would  revolutionize  the  condition  of  Pharmacy 
in  the  United  States.  The  most  sanguine  hopes  of  these  members  were  gratified  by 
the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  above  preamble  and  resolutions  by  the  Convention. 

We  feel  a  lively  faith  that  ultimate  and  lasting  good  will  result  from  this  move- 
ment. We  cannot  repress  the  expression  of  a  deep  gratification  at  the  prospects 
which  open  out  in  the  future  favourable  to  the  real  progress  and  elevation  of  our 
profession,  both  in  its  practical  and  scientific  relations,  over  our  favoured  country, 
wherever  the  Apothecary  has  located  or  is  locating.  Ii  will  necessarily  be  a  work  of 
time,  and  calls  for  the  faith,  the  energy,  and  the  untiring  perseverance  of  its  sup- 
porters. But  is  not  the  object  worthy  of  its  advocates  and  their  best  exertions  ? 
That  object  is  u(f  less  than  a  complete  organization  of  the  large,  but  to  a  great  extent, 
ill-educated  body  of  Pharmaceutists  of  the  United  States,  which  will  induce  thie 
existing  members  to  pursue  an  efiBcient  course  of  self-education,  and  dispose  them  to 
extend  to  their  proi^ytes  and  Assistants  a  more  liberal  tuition  in  the  sciences  acces- 
sory to  our  art. 

Perhaps  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  proportion  of  Apothecaries  to  population 
greater  than  in  our  own.  In  no  country  is  their  practice  so  little  interfered  with  by 
legislative  enactments  or  so  little  fostered  by  the  government.  Left  to  themselves 
to  pursue  what  course  they  may  choose,  it  is  only  when  some  of  them  by  ignorance 
or  carelessness  have  harmed  the  community,  that  common  law  steps  in  and  deals 
with  them  as  with  other  offenders  against  the  well-being  of  society  ;  whilst  no  legal 
inducement  is  held  forth  for  their  improvement  or  encouragement. 

In  view  of  these  facts  what  a  noble  field  is  open  for  Pharmaceutical  reform  !  A 
strong  interest  has  already  been  awakened  far  and  wide;  from  many  a  distant  city 
and  secluded  town  has  the  voice  of  inquiry  gone  forth  seeking  for  the  means  of  self- 
improvement;  and  whether  this  interest  arises  from  pecuniary  or  higher  motives,  it 
indicates  that  the  blossoming  time  is  approaching ;  that  the  fruit  yet  in  embryo  will 
soon  be  forming,  and  that  on  wise  treatment  and  careful  culture  will  depend  the 
abundance  and  the  quality  of  the  harvest. 

We  would  then,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  our  nature,  invite  the  serious  attention 
of  our  brethren,  everywhere,  to  the  Resolutions  of  the  Convention ;  we  ask  them  to 
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throw  aside  local  jealousies  and  sectional  feelings,  and  as  the  basis  of  a  National 
Pharmaceutical  reform,  to  found  local  societies  for  mutual  improvement.  Let  every . 
town  and  every  city  have  its  society.  It  is  in  these  and  by  these  that  real  gM  is  to 
he  promoted,  for  charity  begins  at  home.  ITh^  are,  in  fact,  the  only  sure  foundation 
upon  which  to  base  a  state  or  national  association;  for  however  eloquent  and  per- 
suasive the  language  of  Conventions,  when  addressed  to  individuals,  and  however 
wise  and  useful  the  precepts  they  incolcatej—like  the  seeds  sown  by  the  husband- 
man they  will  perish  or  yield  but  a  scanty  and  impoverished  return,  if  the  soil  of 
local  influence  and  interest  be  not  prepared  for  their  reception  at  the  outset,  and 
carefully  tended  by  the  hand  of  culture  during  progress  in  germination,  giowth, 
and  fruition. 

Fewness  of  numbers  should  not  deter  Pharmaceutists  from  associating.  A  dozen 
well-disposed  men  can  accomplish  wonders  when  enlisted  in  a  coi^mon  cause,  and 
animated  by  a  single  interest.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  now 
numbering  aboue  2500  members  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  in  ScotUmd,  had 
its  birth  at  a  tea-party  given  in  London  by  a  Chemist  and  Druggist.  A 
small  number  may  not  be  adequate  to  establish  a  school,  or  desire  to  seek  an  act 
of  incorporation,  but  if  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  advanced  to  teach  others,  they 
are  sufficiently  so  to  leam  themselves.  And  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  it  be  done  ? 
We  answer,  by  adopting  a  constitution  and  by-laws;  by  establishing  monthly  or 
more  frequent  meetings  for  inquiry  and  discussion  on  subjects  appertaining  to  their 
business,  or  concerning  then*  future  advancement;  by  adopting  a  code  of  ethics 
regulating  the  intercourse  and  conduct  of  the  members  in  their  professional  rela- 
tions; and,  finally,  by  subscribing  to  scientific  journals  and  standard  works  for 
circulation  among  themselves,  so  as  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  library.  Every  Asso- 
ciation of  this  kind  is  entitled  to  send  three  representatives  to  the  Convention  of 
1852  ;  for  the  far-seeing  language  of  the  resolution  is  "  from  incoporated  and 
unincorporated  Pharmaceutical  Societies." 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  for  receiving,  collecting,  and  communicating  in- 
formation and  suggestions  bearing  on  the  Convention,  we  will  cheerfully  commu- 
nicate with  parties  desiring  information,  or  who  may  wish  to  have  their  views 
thrown  before  the  Convention  when  it  meets. 

In  regard  to  the  utility  of  the  proposed  Convention  itself  we  have  no  fears,  pro- 
vided it  is  based  on  a  wide-spread  representation — provided  it  is  composed  of  earnest 
and  sensible  men,  who  aim  at  the  possible^  and  fear  not  to  grapple  with  that  which 
keeps  them  from  its  possession.  Before  the  continued  voice  of  such  a  gathering, 
quackery,  whether  professional  or  vulgar^  would  quail — would  shrink  into  the  hands 
of  men  quackish  by  nature, — and  the  profession,  washed  of  its  contamination,  could 
with  clean  hands  and  clear  accents  raise  their  voices  against  it  with  an  efiect,  on  all 
but  the  hopelessly  ignorant,  that  would  cripple  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  its 
present  success. 


SALE  OF  NEES  VON  ESENBECK'S  UBRARr  AND  HERBARIUM. 

Professor  Nees  vok  Esenbeck  has  lately  published  a  catalogue  of  his  Library, 
from  the  preface  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract:—**!  am,"  says  the  author, 
"without  property:  my  Library  and  my  Herbarium  are  aU  I  possess,  all  I  am  able 
to  leave  to  my  family.  In  my  career  as  a  medical  man,  I  have  always  considered 
the  interests  of  the  suffering  poor  as  of  primary,  my  own  of  secondary  importance  ; 
and,  being  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits,  I  did  not  obtain  a  lucrative,  certainly  never 
an  extensive,  practice.  A  small  estate,  inherited  from  a  relation,  afforded  for  some 
years  the  means  and  leisure  for  cultivating  science  successfully ;  but,  during  the 
French  wars,  my  property  became  untenable,  and  I  was  induced  to  accept  a  Pro- 
fessorship at  Erlangen  and  the  Presidency  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Naturalists. 
Having  exchanged  Erlangen  for  Bonn,  and  thus  settled  in  Prussia,  it  became  a 
question  whether  the  Academy  should  have  its  seat  in  Bavaria,  because  my  pre- 
decessor resided  in  Erlangen  when  the  German  Empire  was  dissolved,  or  whether  it 
should  retain  its  position  as  a  national  institution  for  the  whole  of  Germany.  The 
negotiations  which  followed  ended  by  the  Academy  retaining  its  independence,  and, 
as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  its  position  in  regard  to  the  Confederation. 
By  my  exertions  the  institution  obtained  a  confirmation  of  its  old  statutes,  and, 
during  its  stay  in  Prussia,  an  annual  grant  of  1,200  thalers.  Since  1818  I  have 
constuntiy  laboured  in  restoring  this  ancient  institution,  and  discharging  my  duties 
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as  profetsor  in  the  University;  indeed,  my  academical  duties  required  my  whole 
attention,  and  prevented  me  irom  accepiting  any  of  the  more  Incratiye  places  which 
from  time  to  time  became  vacant.  Thns  it  happens  that,^since  Grovernment  has 
deprived  me  of  the  Professorship,  my  circumstances  are  such  as  compel  me  to  part 
with  my  Library  and  Herbiuium.  Having  no  prospect  of  a  pension,  and  no  desire 
to  solicit  favours  in  high  places,  I  address  myself  to  the  Members  of  the  Academy 
and  to  my  friends  and  contemporaries,  requesting  their  aid  in  trying  to  dispose  of 
my  coUectious.  If  my  Library  and  Herbarium  could  be  sold  as  a  whole,  I  should  be 
able  to  realize  their  value,  and  should  consider  the  araoont  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
thirty  years  of  academical  services.  The  Herbarium  consists  of  297  volumes  in  folio 
and  42  volumes  in  quarto,  and  contains  80,000  sheets.  It  is  valuable  on  account  of 
its  consisting  chiefly  of  exotic  specimens,  including  plants  collected  by  Sieber,  IVeiss, 
Wallich,  Wight,  ^klon,  Zeyher,  Dr^ge,  Pappe,  Wied,  and  others,  and  representing 
most  fully  the  Floras  of  Mexico,  New  Holland,  North  America,  Brazil,  Southern 
Africa,  the  East  Indies,  and  Europe.  It  is  rendered  still  more  important  by  its 
containing  the  original  specimens,  on  which  my  monographic  labours,  the  dis- 
sertations on  the  LaurinetBj  Solanea,  AcanthacecBf  Hepatica,  Asteracea,  CyperacetBf 
Gramineec,  and  HestiacetR,  are  founded.  The  Library  is  composed  of  3,000  volumes, 
embracing  the  standard  works  on  Natural  History  and  Natural  Philosophy.  It  is 
to  be  sold  in  Breslau  on  the  1st  of  May,  1852,  by  public  auction,  and  commissions 
will  be  received  by  the  Schletter'sche  Buchhandlung  in  Breslau,  or  any  other  great 
bookseller  on  the  Continent. 

**  The  Herbarium,  if  it  cannot  be  sold  entire,  is  to  be  disposed  of  in  sets.  It  has 
been  valued  at  12,000  thalers  ;~the  Laurinece  at  280  thalers,  the  Acanihacea  at  600, 
and  the  Glwnaceee  at  8,000." 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  above  letter,  we  learn  with  satisfaction  that  Professor 
Nees  von  Esenbeck  has  been  requested  to  continue  as  President  of  the  Academy 
Nature  Cnriosorum  by  his  adjuncts,  in  whom  the  nomination  exclusively  rests;  and 
that  he  has  assented.  This  mark  of  respect  towards  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  classical  botanists  of  our  age,  who  during  a  long  series  of  years  has  contributed 
vastly  to  the  celebrity  of  the  Academy,  will  be  hailed,  not  only  by  its  own  members, 
but  by  every  lover  of  Natural  Science. 

Dr.  Lehmann,  of  Hamburgh,  writes  on  this  subject  as  follows  : — **  When  Nees 
tendered  his  resignation  of  the  Presidentship  of  the  Acad.  Nat  Curiosor.,  he  sum- 
moned his  adjuncts  to  meet  at  Schwexnfurt  (the  birthplace  of  the  Academy),  in 
order  to  exercise  the  right  inherent  in  their  appointment,  to  nominate  a  successor ; 
and  likewise  to  arrange  for  the  due  celebration  in  1852  of  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  Academy.  In  order  to  *  frustrate  the  many  intrigues  that  are  at 
work,'  it  had  been  resolved  beforehand,  at  a  meeting  at  Erlangen,  that  Nees  should 
be  requested  to  continue  President,  and  at  the  same  time  to  form,  if  possible,  a  union 
between  the  Academy  and  the  Annual  Association  of  Naturalists  ;  iiirther,  that  the 
adjuncts  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  affair  between  the  Prussian  Prqfessor 
and  ike  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Church  Affairs,  This  resolution 
was  unanimous  at  Erlangen,  and  at  Schweinfurt  it  was  carried  without  difficulty. 
Nees  consented  to  the  proposed  arrangement ;  and  Lehmann  and  Jager,  high  in 
medical  practice  in  Stuttgart,  were  desired  to  take  the  needful  steps  on  the  occasion, 
including  a  proposition  to  secure  to  the  Academy  greater  independence  from  all 
government  influence  or  control  The  two  hundred  years'  jubilee,  which  happens 
on  the  8th  of  January  next,  is  to  be  celebrated  at  Wiesbaden  on  the  18th  of  Sept, 
at  the  meeting  there  of  the  Association  of  Naturalists.  Our  friend  is  writing  a 
programme  to  that  effect.  At  Berlin,  where  he  was  deputed  to  gain  the  concurrence 
of  Humboldt,  he  was  most  successful;  the  latter  promised  his  best  exertions."— 
Hooker^ s  Journal  of  Botany, 

THE  USE  OF  ARSENIC  FOR  DRESSING  SHEEP. 

BY  JAMES  TUHSTALL,  M.D. 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest,  the  report  of  the  trial  of  Huggins  ▼.  JFVoome, 
and  highly  approve  of  the  judicious  remarks  made  by  you  in  reference  to  the 
case  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal.  The  principle  involved  in  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  every  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  in  the  Elingdom ;  he. 
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indeed,  will  now  be  held  responsible  for  the  bad  effects  of  every  poisonous  com- 
possd,  which,  although  in  many  instances  used  without  fatal  effects,  majr  involve 
him  in  seriouB  legal  expenses,  if  his  directions  are  not  fully  complied  with. 

I  have,  as  the  Members  of  your  Society  know,  paid  considerable  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  am  in  a  position  to  prove  from  the  correspondence  I  had  with 
Btony  of  the  provincial  rharmaceutical  Chemists,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Arsenic  Act,  that  that  destructive  drug  only  retains  its  place  in  sheep-dipping 
compositions  because  the  farmers  have  a  rooted  prejudice  against  the  use  of  any 
other  ingredient. 

While  I  regret  that  the  verdict  should  have  been  given  against  Mr.  Froome,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  it  will  put  the  farmer  on  his  guard  in  reference  to  the 
dangerous  character  of  arsenical  dippings,  not  only  to  the  sheep  themselves,  but 
to  those  who  partake  of  their  flesh. 

It  is  really  absurd  that  we  should  be  told,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  arsenic  alone  is  capable  of  destroying  tick  in  sheep.  What 
would  be  thought  of  the  farmer  who  asked  for  arsenic  to  destroy  vermin  in  the 
human  head  ? — yet  the  cases  are  exactly  parallel.  • 

Out  of  evil  great  good  sometimes  arises ;  caveat  emptor  no  longer  applies,  so* 
that  I  would  fain  hope  that  this  decision  will  have  the  effect  of  altogether 
banishing  the  use  of  arsenic  in  sheep-dipping  compositions.  Surely  there  are 
many  dings  which  might  be  steely  substituted  for  it :  sulphur  and  potass  com- 
bined with  tar  or  soft  soap  would  answer  every  purpose. 

Let  every  Member  of  your  Society  resolutely  refuse  to  dispense  any  pre-, 
scription  in  veterinary  medicine  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  arsenic, 
which,  when  applied  to  an  abraded  surface,  may  prove  destructive  to  animal  life, 
unless  the  party  requiring  it  indemnifies  him  £:om  any  consequences  which 
may  ensue. 

iath,  January  I5thy  1852. 

_—  ^ 

CONVICTION  UNDEll  THE  «  SALE  OP  AKSENIC  PREVENTION" 

ACT. 
M».  Whtte,  Druggist  of  Thurlow,  has  been  convicted  in  the  penalty  of  X5  fop 
selling  arsenic  without  complying  with  the  forms  of  the  Act.    The  prosecution  arose 
out  of  the  recent  commitment  for  murder  by  poisoning  in  the  above  village. — Es$ex 
Standard, 


BOYAL  INSTITUTION. 
Professor  PARAnAT  opened  the  Priday  evening  meetings  at  the  Royal  Institution 
on  the  23rd  of  January  with  a  description  of  his  recent  contributions  to  the  science 
of  magnetism.  The  subject  was  a  new  application  of  a  previously  known  principle, 
f6p  detecting  and  measuring  the  power  of  the  magnetism  of  bodies.  He  first  de- 
scribed the  methods  now  usually  adopted  for  determining  these  points,  by  the  use  of 
magnets  of  known  power,  or  of  bars  of  soft  iron  capable  of  undergoing  magnetic 
induction;  and  exphdned  the  law  which  has  been  deduced  from  the  observations 
n:ade  in  this  way,  namely,  that  the  force  is  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances. 
Be  stated,  however,  that  the  law  had  not  been  fully  verified  by  experiment  for  very 
small  distances.  The  method  of  measuring  the  magnetic  force  which  Professor 
Faraday  recommends  is  founded  upon  the  well-known  fact,  that  when  a  conductor  of 
electricity  is  moved  in  such  a  direction  as  to  cut  the  lines  of  magnetic  force,  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  is  determined  in  the  conductor.  This  current  of  electricity  is 
indicated  by  a  galvanometer.  Thus,  in  order  to  measure  magnetic  forces,  a  wire 
connected  with  a  galvanometer  is  made  to  cut  the  lines  of  force,  and  the  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer  needle  is  observed,  the  force  being  calculated  from  the  extent  of 
deflection.  The  current  of  electricity  thus  produced  being  of  very  low  tension,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  galvanometer  having  only  four  or  five  coils  of  thick  wire,  instead 
of  the  numerous  coils  of  fine  wire  usually  employed  in  constructing  the  most  delicate 
galvanometers. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  London  and  Fbovincial  Medical  Dihectort. — John  Chitbchill.  This  work 
in^roves  every  year.  The  first  edition,  1 845,  was  confined  to  London  and  con- 
tained 180  pages  ;  it  has  now  increased  to  670.  It  also  contains  a  Continental 
Medical  Directory,  and  much  useful  information  respecting  medical  institutions,  &c. 

Thomson's  Conspectus  of  the  Pharhacofceias.  Sixteenth  edition.  By  E.  L. 
BiRKETT,  M.D.    12mo.  pp.  216.    Longman. 

Dr.  Banking's  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  yoL  xliv.,  p.  395.— 
Churchill. 

Dictionary  of  Domestic  Medicine  and  Household  Surgert.  Part  i.,  p.  45.  To 
be  completed  in  twelve  monthly  parts. — Groombripoe,  Paternoster  Row. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb  have  the  authority  of  Baron  Liebig  for  stating  (in  reply  to  several  coires-  . 
pendents)  that  the  article  *'0n  the  Nature,  Import,  History,  and  Literature  of 
Pharmacy,"  recently  published  in  a  new  monthly  journal,  was  not  written  by  him. 
It  forms  the  introduction  to  the  Handbuch  der  Pharmacie,  by  the  late  Professor 
Geiger  ;  the  last  edition  of  whibh,  published  in  1843,  was  edited,  after  the  author's 
death,  by  Baron  Liebig,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  children  of  his  deceased 
IHend.  This  explains  why  liebig's  name  occurs  alonsr  with  that  of  the  author,  on 
the  title-page  of  the  last  edition.  But  the  article  itself  makes  a  part  of  the  previous 
editions.  We  have  seen  it  in  the  third  edition  of  Geiger's  Handbuch,  published 
in  1830,  thirteen  years  before  the  name  of  Liebig  was  connected  with  the  work. 

We  have  received  from  Dr.  G.  C.  Wittstein,  of  Anspach,  the  first  number  of  his 
^^Viertdjcikreaschri/tfurpraktUche  Pharmacie"  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Practical  Phar- 
macy),  with  a  proposal  to  exchange  Journals.  We  accept  the  off'er,  and  the  future 
numbers  of  this  Journal  will  be  sent  through  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate. 

^  H,  J.  B.  (Fleet  Street) — (I).  We  are  not  acquainted  with  a  recognised  formula  for 
bismuth  ointment.  An  ointment  composed  of  one  drachm  of  nitrate  of  bisjputh  and 
half  an  ounce  of  spermaceti  ointment  is  sometimes  employed. — (See  Vr,  Pereira's 
Mat,  Med,,  vol.  i,  ^  708.)— (2.)  The  wholesale  Druggists  who  export  medicines  to 
Australia  would  be  the  most  likely  parties  to  furnish  the  information. 

C  5.  T,  (London)  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  observations  were  intended  to 
apply  to  him.  His  letter  was  handed  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  refers,  and  we 
regret  that  we  accidentally  omitted  to  acknowledge  it. 

Ajar — The  instructions  are  quite  correct. 

JS.  y.  (New  Cross) — Dr.  Pereira's  work  on  Food  and  Diet. 

A,  M,  (Dublin)  will  observe,  that  weiiave  adopted  his  suggestion. 

JS,  B,  y.  (Ledbury) — (1.)  There  is  no  authorised  formula  for  tincture  of  Sumbul. 
We  have  made  it  in  the  proportion  of  2  oz.  of  Sumbul  to  a  pint  of  proof  spirit. — (2.)  See 
voL  vi.,  p.  13.  C.  Z.  M — We  cannot  answer  the  question. 

Mscujapius  (Spalding)  will  find  the  formula  for  cement,  page  372. 

A  Subscriber  ( Wednesbury)  should  write  to  the  secretary.    See  vol.  vii..  No.  viL 

C  M,  C,  (Dundee) — We  regret  the  error.    It  should  have  been,  vol.  vii..  No.  vii. 

P.  5.  (Kingston)— See  vol.  viii.,  p.  596. 

We  have  received  a  letter  with  the  following  memorandum  outside : — "  Received  in 
a  note  addressed  to  the  postmaster  of  Bristol,  anonymously,  from  London. — J.  K." 

We  have  also  received  a  notice  of  the  *'  Chemists  and  Druggists  Guardian  Society," 
Salford,  a  prospectus  of  the  Journal  of  Physical  Regeneration,  and  a  report  respecting 
the  quarantine  laws. 

A  Country  Druggists — The  Sale  of  Arsenic  Prevention  Act  contains  no  allusion  to 
any  other  poison. 

J.  Z.  B,  L, — The  lecture  is  published  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  Most  of  the  substance 
of  it  has  appeared  in  various  parts  of  this  Journal,  in  the  reports  of  the  Great 
Exhibition.  F,  D,  C, — Should  write  to  the  Secretary. 

%•  The  Answers  to  several  Correspondents  are  miavoidably  postponed. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20thof  the  month.. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23d  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  CHURCHiLLy 
Princes  Street,  Soho.     Other  commumcations  to  the  Editor. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  PHARMACY  BILL. 

The  rumour  to  which  we  referred  last  month,  respecting  an  early  dissolution 
of  Parliament  having  subsided,  and  the  House  having  resumed  its  regular  busi- 
ness, the  Pharmacy  Bill  was  brought  forward  in  due  course,  as  reported  in 
another  part  of  this  number. 

Some  amendments  having  been  introduced  into  the  Bill  to  meet  objections 
which  had  been  advanced,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  bring  in  the  amended 
Bill,  which  might,  if  necessary,  be  referred  to  a  committee,  instead  of  moving 
for  a  committee  in  the  first  instance,  to  consider  the  entire  subject,  as  suggested 
at  the  time  the  Bill  of  last  session  was  withdrawn.  If  it  shoidd  be  found  that 
the  grounds  of  objection  are  removed,  the  necessity  for  a  committee  would  be 
superseded,  and  from  conununications  received  from  several  quarters,  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  this  ^11  be  the  case. 

The  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  London  have  always  been 
favourable  to  the  introduction  of  a  measure  for  regulating  the  qualifications  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists ;  and  among  the  petitions  presented  to  the  House  last 
session,  were  the  names  of  the  Presidents  of  those  bodies,  and  many  of  the  most 
influential  Fellows  and  Members.  The  disposition  to  support  the  Bill  on  the 
present  occasion  appears  to  be  unabated. 

The  Master  and  W  ardens  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  have  communicated, 
through  Mr.  Upton,  a  strong  objection  to  the  word  Toxicology  in  the  Bill.  They 
consider  this  term  to  comprise  the  medical  treatment  of  cases  of  poisoning, 
which  is  out  of  the  province  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  This  subject  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Council  last  year,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
word[  should  be  erased  in  the  event  of  its  proving  a  serious  ground  of  objection. 
It  was  not  intended  to  comprise  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  Chemical  nature 
of  poisons,  with  which  every  Chemist  ought  to  be  familiar,  and  which  is  in  fact 
included  under  the  general  term  Chemistry.  It  has,  therefore,  been  agreed  that 
the  word  Toxicology  shall  be  erased  in  committee,  which  removes  the  only 
objection  raised  by  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company 
against  the  Bill. 

The  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Examiners  in  Scotland  has  been  the  means 
of  enlisting  in  the  cause  many  warm  supporters,  who  previously  viewed  the  pro- 
ceedings with  comparative  indifference,  if  not  distrust. 

The  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  opposed  the  Bill  of  last  session  under  an  impression  that 
it  would  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  vested  in  those  bodies.  Some 
amendments  were  introduced,  and  one  clause  wa«  expunged  last  year  for  the 

furpose  of  meeting  this  opposition,  and  confining  the  operation  of  the  Bill  to 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  It  is  not  intended  by  the  Bill  to  prejudice  or  in  any 
way  to  affect  the  members  of  the  Medical  profession,  and  in  order  to  remove  alt 
doubt  upon  the  subject  some  trifling  verbal  amendments  have  now  been  made 
which  we  trust  will  prove  satisfactory. 

The  definition  clause  is  amended  as  follows  :^ 

*'  The  term  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  used  in  this  Act,  shall  be  construed  to  in- 
clude Chemist  and  Druggist,  Dispensing  Chemist,  and  every  other  term  denoting  a 
dispenser  of  medical  prescriptions  and  vender  of  medicines,  not  being  a  member  of 
the  Medical  profession,  or  practising  under  a  diploma  or  licence  of  a  Medical  or 
Surgical  Corporate  Body." 

In  the  third  clause,  which  relates  to  voting  by  proxy,  it  is  proposed  to  add  a 
proviso,  that  no  member  shall  hold  more  than  ten  proxies  at  any  meeting,— also 
VOL.  XI.  2  c 
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to  limit  such  voting  to  the  election  of  officers;  as  absent  members  could  not  be 
competent  to  vote  upon  propositions  which  might  be  discussed  at  general  meet- 
ings, and  on  which  a  correct  opinion  could  only  be  formed  by  hearing  the  argu- 
ments. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  limit  or  define  the  fees  payable  on  examination. 

There  are  still  some  other  matters  of  detail  which  will  require  consideration  in 
Committee,  and  on  that  occasion  further  amendments,  if  necessary  or  expedient, 
may  be  introduced. 

While  adverting  to  the  several  modifications  which  it  has  been  considered 
expedient  to  adopt  for  the  reasons  assigned,  we  may  anticipate  the  enquiry  oa 
the  part  of  some  of  our  readers,  whether  the  Bill  thus  altered  wfll  be  sufficiently 
stringent  to  answer  the  purpose  intended?  "We  are  quite  prepared  to  answer 
this  question. 

The  Bill  in  its  present  form  wUl  be  a  very  important  step  in  advance.  It 
may  not  satisfy  those  who  desire  a  monopoly,  similar  to  that  which  exists  in 
some  nations  in  Europe,  where  the  practice  of  Pharmacy  is  fettered  by  rigid 
restrictions,  where  the  number  of  Fharmaciens  is  limited,  and  no  unlieenced 
person  is  permitted  to  prepare  a  prescription  or  sell  a  dose  of  a  powerful  drug. 
But  it  will  recognize  ana  place  on  a  proper  footing  a  class  of  regularly  educated 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  who  will  no  longer  be  ranked  as  they  now  are,  with 
the  huckster  and  general  dealer.  The  necessary  exemption  of  those  already 
cannected  with  the  business,  will  occasion  some  dela^  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  results,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  influence  of  the  improved 
system  will  be  manifest. 

From  opinions  which  have  been  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
in  other  influential  quarters,  we  are  quite  convinced  that  it  would  be  impossiWe 
to  carry  a  measure  of  that  stringent  nature  which  some  of  our  readers  desire ; 
that  the  Bill  now  in  contemplation  is  as  much  as  we  can  reasonably  expect;  and 
that  we  shall  be  more  likely  to  succeed  by  restricting  our  claims  within  due 
limits,  than  by  claiming  restrictions  which  might  be  used  as  a  lever  for  throwing 
out  the  Bill. 

Petitions  in  favour  of  the  Bill  are  coming  in  from  all  quarters,  and  nfany 
Members  of  the  House  have  promised  to  give  it  their  support.  Unibrtunately, 
an  unexpected  event  has  thrown  the  business  of  the  country  into  a  state  of 
temporary  confusion,  and  the  Pharmacy  Bill,  as  well  as  other  legislative 
measures,  must  wait  the  result  of  the  change  of  Ministry,  and  the  arrangements 
contingent  upon  this  crisis. 

We  again  repeat  that  we  are  not  at  all  discouraged  The  cause  is  evidently 
'progressing,  and  must  sooner  or  later  prevail.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time ; 
and  although  the  delay  may  try  our  patience  it  wiU  not  dainage  the  result,  if  we 
all  continue  to  be  unanimous  and  firm. 

Any  Petitions  which  may  be  in  hand  or  in  process  of  signature,  should  be 
reserved  until  the  day  is  fixed  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  given. 

We  have  not  reprinted  the  Bill  in  this  number,  as  it  is  essentially  the  same  as 
the  Bill  contained  in  our  number  for  August,  1851  (vol.  xi^,  p.  61),  with  the 
alterations  above  specified,  and  a  few  others,  too  trifling  to  mention.  The  Bill 
may  be  obtained  at  Great  Turnstile,  Holbom. 


PHARMACY  IN  FEAKTCE. 

The  Pharmaciens  in  France  are  much  in  advance  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists  of  this  country,  in  their  education  and  social  position.  Their  regular 
organization  as  an  educated  body,  took  place  in  the  year  1803,  and  progressive 
improvements  have  subsequently  been  made  in  the  regulations  of  the  Schools  of 
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Pharmacy,  in  the  examinations,  and  in  the  laws  relating  to  the  practice  of  Phar- 
many.  The  Pharmaciens  are  completely  isolated  from  the  medical  profession  on 
one  side,  and  from  the  grocers  on  the  other.  They  have  acquired  an  inde- 
pendent position^  and  a  scientific  character.  Yet  much  r^nains  to  be  done. 
Experience  has  pointed  out  certain  defects  in  the  existing  laws,  and  suggested 
amendments.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  pass  a  new  Pharmacy  BiB,  but 
hitherto  this  measure  although  several  times  brought  forward,  has  always,  like 
the  waters  oi  Tantalum,  eluded  the  grasp  of  its  supporters,  just  at  the  moment 
th>at  they  thought  the  object  was  secured. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  MEDICINES  TO  MERCHAKT  AND  EMIGRANT 

VESSELS. 

If  it  be  necessary  that  vessels  on  long  voyages  should  be  provided  with  » 
medical  officer,  it  is  equally  necessary  that  the  medical  officer  should  have  at 
command  a  supply  of  medicines  fit  for  use. 

Our  attention  was  directed  to  this  subject  in  consequence  of  the  regulations 
of  Her  Majesty's  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners,  to  which  we  referred  in. 
our  last  number.  Subsequent  investigation  has  led  to  the  coavietion  that  the^ 
Commissioners  had  stronger  grounds  for  the  course  they  have  adopted  than  W0 
at  first  believed  to  exist.  At  the  same  time  we  think  a  system  of  inspection 
might  be  adopted  which  would  aiford  the  requisite  protection  to  emigrants  and 
sailors  generily,  wHhout  resorting  to  an  interference  with  fair  and  legitimate 
free  trade. 

A  deputation  of  Chemists  waited  on  Her  Majesty's  Land  and  Emigration 
Commissioners  on  the  14th  February,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  scHoe  sug* 
gestions  on  the  subject  and  enquiring  whether  any  modification  of  t&  regulatiom 
could  be  entertained.  The  deputation  were  courteously  received,  and  the 
question  was  discussed  without  reserve  on  both  sides.  There  were  on  the  table 
at  the  time  complaints  which  had  just  been  received  from  vessels  in  which  the 
medicines  had  been  found  to  be  unfit  for  use,  or  very  inferior  in  quality,  and 
the  Commissioners  stated  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  they  did  not  feel 
justified  in  departing  from  their  present  plan.  It  would  not  answer  tb«r  puar* 
pose,  for  the  number  of  vessels  chartered  by  them,  to  employ  professMMial 
inspectors  to  examine  minutely  all  the  medicines  furnished,  and  ihey  doubted 
the  efficacy  of  such  inspection  in  the  manner  which  it  is  usually  conducted. 

The  deputation  could  not  dispute  the  grounds  upon  wMch  this  decision  was 
founded,  but  at  the  same  time  suggested  that  a  system  of  inspection  imght 
possibly  be  instituted  for  merchant  and  emigrant  vessels  generally,  which  would 
be  found  satisfactory.  The  Commissio«ters  said  their  attention  was  confined 
exclusively  to  vessds  chartered  by  them,  and  that  other  vessels  beiug  undei$ 
different  control,  they  could  not  interfere  respecting  them. 

Judging  from  this  and  other  information  received,  that  considerable  laxity 
prevails  in  the  supply  of  medicines  to  merchant  and  emigrant  vessels  not  thud 
protected,  we  have  made  further  enquiries,  the  result  of  which  confirms  this 
impression.  Some  of  our  correspondents  have  given  us  reports  of  their  ex- 
perience on  occasions  when  the  most  simple  and  ordinary  remedies  were  not  to 
be  had,  and  those  in  hand  were  scarcely  fit  for  use. 

The  reply  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  a  question  on  this  subject 
(page  430),  shows  the  necessity  for  further  investigation.  It  is  a  great  hardship 
for  sailors  and  others  when  overtaken  with  illness  during  a  long  voyage,  to  be 
destitute  of  such  means  of  relief  as  common  prudence  would  have  suggested ; 
and  it  is  quite  as  absurd  to  appoint  a  medical  officer  to  attend  a  ship's  crew 
without  an  efficient  supply  of  medicines,  as  it  would  be  to  send  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  to  battle  without  powder  and  shot. 
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INFORMATIONS  UNDER  THE  MEDICINE  STAMP  ACTS. 

W«  regret  to  announce  another  "  epidemic"  of  writs  under  these  Acts.  The 
locality  of  this  yisitation  is  Manchester,  and  the  exciting  cause  is  the  sale  of 
^  Camphor  ball  for  chapped  hands,  roughness  of  the  skin,    &c. 

This  preparation  comes  rather  more  under  the  class  of  cosmetics  than  medi- 
cinal compounds,  and  we  stated  in  our  number  for  Feb.,  1848,  that  we  had 
"  never  heard  of  any  writs  for  selling  articles  of  the  above  description  without 
a  stamp.'*  At  the  same  time  we  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  doubt  as  to  the 
liability,  and  avoided  expressing  a  positive  opinion. 

In  Jan,  1850,  we  gave  examples  showing  the  difficulty  of  defining  the 
boundary  line  between  exemption  and  liability,  and  the  consequent  danger  of 
"  sailing  too  near  the  wind."  It  appears  that  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
explanations  which  have  been  given,  and  appeals  which  have  been  made  to  the 
authorities  at  Somerset  House,  fresh  doubts  continue  to  arise  from  time  to 
time,  and  we  fear  this  will  be  the  case  so  long  as  the  present  Acts  remain  in 
force. 

The  sale  of  a  pot  of  cold  cream  or  a  camphor  ball  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  small 
importance,  but  when  we  see  writs  issued  agsunst  twenty  or  thirty  Chemists^ 
not  one  of  whom  was  conscious  of  any  violation  of  the  law,  this  is  a  serious 
source  of  annoyance.  A  man  whose  character  has  hitherto  been  without 
reproach  finds  hunself  suddenly  impeached  on  a  charge  of  fraud.  On  conferring 
with  his  neighbours  he  finds  tnat  many  of  them  are  in  a  similar  predicament. 
He  appeals  for  redress,  declaring  his  innocence  of  any  intentional  violation  of 
the  law,  and  the  penalty  is  mitigated  from  £10  to  lOs,  This,  however,  is  not 
the  end  of  the  anair.  In  the  event  of  a  similar  oversight,  equally  unintentional, 
occurring  at  a  future  time,  his  "  first  offence  "  is  recorded  against  him,  and  he 
may  expect  to  pay  a  more  heavy  penalty. 

We  have  now  to  explain  the  ground  upon  which  the  camphor  ball  writs 
were  issued,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  liability  may  be  avoided.  ^This  depends 
on  the  words  used  on  the  label.  If  the  label  contain  the  words  camphor  ball 
*'  for  chapped  hands,  roughness  of  the  skin,'*  &c.  This  is  held  to  be  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  cure  or  relief  of  a  disease  or  a  disorder,  namely,  chaps  or 
roughness  of  the  skin.  If  the  following  were  substituted — "  for  softening  and 
preserving  the  skin,"  the  same  meaning  would  be  implied  but  no  stamp  would 
be  required,  because  no  disease  or  disorder  is  mentioned. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  subject  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  Chemist 
introduces  a  preparation  for  domestic  use  without  any  disguise  or  secrecy 
respecting  its  composition.  He  mentions  on  the  label  the  purposes  to  which  the 
preparation  is  applicable,  and  affixes  a  stamp.  A  demand  arising,  other 
Chemists  ofier  for  sale  the  same  preparation,  omitting  certain  words  on  the 
label,  and  affixing  no  stamp.  The  originator  of  the  preparation,  who  complies 
with  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  finds  himself  undersold,  and  hb  customers 
decoyed  away  by  those  who  adopt  a  label  to  all  intents  and  purposes  identical 
in  effect,  but  so  worded  as  to  evade  the  stamp  duty. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  Conversazione,  to  which  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Council, 
had  invited  many  Medical  and  Scientific  men  to  meet  the  Members  and  Associates 
of  the  Society,  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  of  February,  when  the  rooms 
usually  occupied  for  the  purpose  were  well  supplied,  througn  the  kindness  of 
contributors,  with  objects  of  general  or  scientific  interest,  and  well  filled 
throughout  the  evening  with  an  animated  assembly. 

Messrs.  Coffey  and  Smith  exhibited  their  steam  apparatus  for  Pharmaceutical 
purposes  in  ftill  operation.  This  was,  indeed,  the  most  attractive  object  present, 
and  ample  opportunitjr  was  afforded  for  testing  the  practical  working  of  the  ap- 
paratus, and  for  criticising  the  different  arrangements  which  Mr.  Coffey  has  so 
ingeniously  combined  in  a  small  compass.  Some  parts  of  the  apparatus  exhibited 
have  been  recently  added,  among  which  we  may  mention  a  contrivance,  which 
was  much  admired,  for  stirring  extracts  and  other  liquids  during  the  process  of 
evaporation,  a  water-bath  tunnel  for  filtering  fatty  or  other  substances  requir- 
ing the  application  of  heat  to  keep  them  liquid,  a  steam-saucepan  for  matdng 
decoctions,  &c.,  and  a  vacuum  pan  which  is  worked  with  a  solid-pistoned  pump. 
Mr.  Coffey  has  also  recently  constructed  a  gas  furnace  for  heating  crucibles  of 
large  size.  Several  gentlemen  who  were  present,  and  are  using  Mr.  Coffey's 
apparatus,  expressed  themselves  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 

Passing  J^rom  this  strictly  Pharmaceutical  subject  to  one  of  more  general  in- 
terest, we  may  notice  Mr.  Shepherd's  electro-magnetic  clock,  which  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  inventor  and  patentee.  In  this  instrument  electricity  is  the  motive 
power  which  is  substituted  for  the  spring  or  weight  of  ordinary  clocks,  and  it  is 
said,  with  advantage  in  regard  to  the  regularity  of  the  action.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  advantage  claimed  in  the  application  of  electricity  to  time-pieces. 
Having  one  good  time-keeper,  by  connecting  this  by  means  of  wires  witn  any 
number  of  dials  the  same  time  will  be  indicated  by  all. 

Some  very  powerful  and  beautifully  finished  steel  maghets,  made  by  M.  Loge- 
meat,  of  Haarlem,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Eoiight,  of  Foster  Lane,  the  London 
agent.  The  first  of  these  magnets  shown  in  this  country  was  exhibited  some 
time  ago  by  Mr.  Faraday,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  when  he  represented  its 
power  as  nearly  double  that  usually  possessed  by  magnets  of  the  same  size. 
One  of  the  magnets  exhibited  on  the  present  occasion  was  capable  of  supporting 
nearly  three  hundred- weight  attached  to  the  keeper. 

Three  very  important  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  flax  and  cotton 
were  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  specimens  which  covered  one  of  the  long 
tables  in  the  lecture-room.  The  processes  referred  to  are  those  respectively  of 
the  Chevalier  Claussen,  pf  Mr.  Bower,  ancf  of  Mr.  Merftir.  The  old  mode  of 
preparing  the  flax  for  the  use  of  the  manufacturer  consists  in  "  retting"  the 
straw,  that  is,  steeping  it  in  water  until  decomposition  of  some  of  its  constituents 
has  been  effected.  N  ot  only  is  this  process  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
offensive  odour  produced,  but  it  is  liabb  to  frequent  failure  from  circumstances 
over  which  the  operator  has  but  imperfect  controul. 

Claussen's  process  consists  in  steeping  the  flax -straw  in  a  weak  solution  of 
caustic  alkali  to  fit  it  for  the  first  preparation  to  which  it  is  submitted,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  undergo  spontaneous  fermentation  in  water. 

Bower,  on  the  other  nand,  steeps  the  flax-straw  in  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  which  he  finds  produces  the  same  effect  as  fermentation  or  caustic  alkali. 
In  some  cases  after  thus  soaking  the  flax  he  puts  it  into  a  vessel  from  which  the 
air  is  exhausted,  and  in  this  process  the  fibres  are  separated  from  each  other. 
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Claussen  has,  also,  what  is  said  to  be  a  most  efficient  process  for  separating- 
the  fibres  of  the  flax  and  giving  to  it  the  characters  of  cotton.  This  process 
consists  in  destroying  the  cylindrical  or  tubular  character  of  the  fibre,  by  means 
of  carbonic  or  other  gas,  the  action  of  which  splits  the  tubes  into  a  number  of 
ribbon-like  filaments,  solid  in  character  and  of  a  gravity  less  than  cotton,  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces  of  which  are  segments  of  circles,  and  the  sides  of  which  are 
ragged  and  serrated.  In  order  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  this 
change  is  effected,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  explain  the  structure  of  the  flax  plant. 
The  stem  of  the  plant  consists  of  three  parts ;  the  shove  or  wood,  the  pure  fibre, 
aad  the  gum  resin  or  glutinous  matter  which  causes  the  fibres  to  adhere  together. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  plant  for  any  purpose  of  fine  manufacture,  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  separate  from  the  pure  fibre  both  the  woody  part  and  the  glutinous 
substance.  The  former  of  these  may  be  removed  by  mechanical  means,  pre- 
viously referred  to,  almost  as  simple  as  those  employed  in  the  threshing  of  wheat. 
In  order,  however,  to  remove  the  glutinous  substance  fi"om  the  fibre,  recourse 
noLUst  be  had  ^ther  to  the  fermentation  produced  in  the  steeping  process  or  to 
some  other  chemical  agent.  The  present  system  of  steeping  in  water,  whether 
cold  or  hot,  is,  however,  ineffectual  for  the  complete  removal  of  the  glutinous 
substances  adhering  to  the  fibres,  a  large  percentage  of  which  is  insoluble  in 
water.  The  first  process,  therefore,  which  is  necessary  to  adopt  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  flax  cotton,  is  to  obtain  a  perfect  and  complete  disintegration  of  the  fibr^ 
^om  each  other,  by  the  entire  removal  of  the  substance  which  binds  them 
together. 

This  is  effected  by  boiling  the  flax  for  about  three  hours,  either  in  the  state  in 
which  it  comes  from  the  field,  or  in  a  partially  cleaned  condition,  in  water  con- 
taining about  one  half  per  cent,  of  caustic  soda.  After  undergoing  this  process, 
the  flax  is  placed  in  water,  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid ;  the  p ropor- 
tjions  of  acid  used  being  1  to  500  of  water.  Any  objections  urged  against  the 
^nployment  of  such  substances,  ev^i  in  the  small  proportions  above- stated,  are 
Ht  once  met  by  the  fact,  that  the  soda  present  in  the  straw,  after  the  first  process, 
neutralizes  the  whole  of  the  acid,  and  forms  a  neutral  salt,  sulphate  of 
goda.  This  process  producing,  as  it  does,  a  complete  separation  of  the  integral 
fibres  from  each  other,  is  equally  adapted  for  the  preparation  of  long  fibre  few 
the  linen,  or  of  short  fibre  for  the  other  branches  of  textile  manufacture.  When 
required  to  be  prepared  for  linen,  all  that  is  necessary  after  the  above  process,  is 
to  dry  and  scutdi  it  in  the  ordinary  modes.  The  advantages  which  this  mode 
of  preparation  possesses  over  any  other  mode  in  use,  are  stated  in  the  official 
report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  be  the  following : — 

1.  ^  That  the  preparation  of  long  fibre  for  scutching  is  effected  in  less  than  one 
6a.y,  and  is  always  uniform  in  strength,  and  entirely  free  from  colour,  much  £aeiH- 
tating  the  after-process  of  bleaching,  either  in  yarns  or  in  cloth. 

2.  *'  That  it  can  be  also  bleached  in  the  straw  at  very  little  additional  expense  of 
tune  or  money. 

3.  *'  That  the  former  tedious  and  uncertain  modes  of  steeping  are  superseded  by 
one  perfectly  certain  with  ordinary  care. 

4.  "  That  in  conseqijence  of  a  more  complete  severance  of  the  fibres  from  each 
other,  and  also  from  the  bark  and  boon,  the  process  of  scotching  is  effected  with  half 
the  labour  usually  employed.'* 

Complete,  however,  jis  may  be  the  separation  produced  by  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, the  fibres,  from  their  tubular  and  cylindrical  character,  are  still  adapted 
only  for  the  linen  or  present  flax  manufactures,  as  their  comparatively  harsh  and 
elastic  character  unfits  them  for  spinning  on  the  ordinary  cotton  or  woollen 
machinery.  At  this  stage,  therefore,  it  is  that  the  most  important  part  of  the 
invention  is  brought  into  operation.  The  flax,  either  before  or  after  undergoing 
the  processes  required  for  the  severance  of  the  fibres,  is  cut  by  a  suitable  machine 
into  the  required  lengths,  and  saturated  in  a  solution  of  sesqui-carbonate  of  soda 
or  common  soda  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow  of  the  liquid  entering  into 
and  parmeating  by  capillary  attraction  every  part  of  the  small  tubes.     When 
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sufficiently  saturated,  the  fibres  are  taken  out,  immersed  in  a  solution  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  strength  ot  about  1  part  to  200  parts  of  water.  The  action 
of  the  acid  on  the  soda  contained  in  the  tube,  liberates  the  carbonic  add  gas  which 
it  contains;  the  expansive  power  of  which  cause  the  fibres  to  split,  and  produces 
the  result  above  described. 

Mercer's  process  is  applied  to  cotton,  not  in  its  raw  but  in  its  manufactured 
state.  The  cloth  is  immersed  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  sub- 
sequently washed  with  water.  It  is  found  that  the  cloth  shrinks  considerably 
when  submitted  to  this  treatment,  so  that  the  fabric  acquires  a  much  finer 
texture ;  its  strength  is  also  increased,  and  it  acquires  the  property  of  taking 
dyes  much  better  than  before.  There  were  a  great  number  of  specimens  on  the 
table,  for  which  the  Council  were  indebted  to  Professor  Graham,  which  illus- 
trated the  effects  of  the  process  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  The  contrast  in 
some  of  the  specimens  between  the  efiects  of  dyeing  cloth  before  and  after  the 
application  of  Mercer's  process  was  very  striking.  A  further  account  of  this 
process  will  be  found  at  page  429. 

The  Patent  Wire  Type  Machine,  which  was  in  active  operation^'also  attracted 
much  attention.  It  had  been  furnished  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson, 
one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  and  M.  Poirer,  the  inventor.  The  object 
of  the  invention  is  to  produce  printing  type  from  copper,  brass,  zinc,  and  other 
hard  metals,  the  letters  being  formed  by  a  die,  instead  of  being  cast  in  a  mould, 
as  is  now  done  with  the  comparatively  soft  type  metal.  A  flattened  wire,  of 
the  form  and  diameter  of  the  type,  on  being  passed  through  the  machine,  is  cut 
into  the  proper  lengths,  and  the  required  letter  stamped  at  one  end ;  and  this 
is  done  so  rapidly  as  to  render  the  process  a  very  economical  one.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  greater  hardness  of  the  metal  used,  as  compared  with  that 
heretofore  employed,  it  acquires  increased  hardness  from  the  compression  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  and  the  durability  of  the  type,  from  these  causes,  is  esti- 
mated to  be  sixty  times  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  cast  type.  The  letters 
are  ako  more  accurately  formed. 

Among  machines  having  a  more  directly  pharmaceutical  application,  there 
was  one  from  Dr.  Downing,  called  the  Aneuralgicon,  for  applying  warm  medi- 
cinal vapours ;  and  a  feeding-bottle,  called  the  single-tubed  Biberon^  from  Dr. 
Ogier  Ward.  In  tiiis  latter  instrument  the  air  only  enters  as  the  liquid  contents 
of  the  bottle  are  withdrawn,  and  hence  it  is  not  liable  to  leak.  We  must  not 
omit  to  notice  also  Mr.  Stephen  Green's  anti-corrosion  pump,  for  pumping  oil 
of  vitriol  and  other  acids  and  liquids  which  act  powerfully  on  metals.  The 
pump  is  made  of  the  brown  stone- ware  which  Mr.  Green  manufactures  into  so 
many  forms  applicable  for  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  purposes.  Besides  the 
above-named  pump,  there  were  exhibited,  on  the  present  occasion,  stills,  con- 
densers, evaporating-pans,  spherically-stoppered  jars,  percolaters,  tincture-jars, 
stop-cocks,  &c.,  all  made  of  the  same  material.  The  plan  adopted  in  most  of 
these  cases  of  fitting  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  together  so  as  to  form 
air-tight  joints,  by  grinding  spherical  surfaces  together,  is  particularly  worthy 
of  commendation. 

Some  large  glass  jars  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Sons,  of  the 
Whitefriaxs'  Glass  Works,  in  which  also  a  new  mode  of  stoppering  is  adopted. 
Among  other  objects  present  were: — 

The  newly  invented  instrument  of  Professor  Wheatstone's,  called  the  Pseudo- 
scope^  by  which  concave  or  sunken  surfaces  of  objects  viewed  through  it, 
acquired  the  appearance  of  being  convex  or  raised.  This  instrument  was  sent 
by  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Hill. 

A  great  number  of  Stereoscopes  were  distributed  in  different  parts  c^  the 
rooms,  having  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Claudet,  whose  beautiful  Daguerreotypeis 
were  thus  shown  to  great  advantage. 

There  were  also  some  excellent  Daguerreotypes  by  Mr.  May  all,  and  Calo- 
types  by  Mr.  Hanniman ;  and  a  Polarizing  apparatus  from  Mr.  Newman's,  of 
Kegent  Street,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Murray. 
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Those  who  are  interested  in  the  revelations  of  the  microscope,  had  the  op- 
portunity of  using  some  of  the  best  modem  instruments,  which  had  been  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  Highley,  Mr.  Deane,  and  Mr.  Varley.  The  last  named 
gentleman,  in  addition  to  the  amusement  which,  as  usual,  he  afforded  with  his 
microscope,  added  another  object  of  interest  in  an  air-pump  on  a  new  principle, 
the  production  of  his  son. 

A  model  in  glass  of  the  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  and  some  minerals  from  Mr. 
Tennant. 

Several  rare  minerals,  including  a  very  fine  crystal  of  the  black  tourmaline, 
and  a  specimen  of  Oranaite,  contaming  the  newly  discovered  metal  Donarium, 
from  Mr.  Samuel  Highley,  jun. 

Models  in  glass,  illustrating  his  system  of  crystallography,  from  Dr.  Leesom. 

A  series  of  compounds  resulting  from  the  action  of  nitric  add  on  cotton  and 
other  allied  bodies,  from  Dr.  Gladstone. 

Several  specimen  of  finely  crystallized  salts,  including  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  acetate  of  zinc,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  from  Messrs. 
Huskisson  and  Co. 

A  specimen  of  Petroleum^  from  a  pitch-well  in  the  island  of  Zante,  collected 
in  1819,  by  the  late  William  Allen,  from  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury. 

Specimens  of  woods,  cut  and  polished,  from  Mr.  Bentley. 

Some  curious  botanical  specimens,  from  Mr.  N.  B.  Ward. 

The  cotton  plant,  and  a  few  others,  from  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION". 

Pharmaceutical  Meeting,  23rd  Jan.,  1852. 

Dk.  Brett  delivered  a  second  Lecture  on  "  Iron  and  its  Compounds."  He 
exhibited  specimens  of  all  the  Pharmacopoeia  preparations  of  iron,  and  described 
the  characters  of  each,  expressing  an  opinion  that  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
frequently  met  with  was  made  by  calcinmg  the  sulphate.  He  founded  this 
opinion  on  the  difficulty  of  dissolving  the  sesquioxide  in  question. 

Mr.  Abraham  observed,  that  the  sesquioxide  he  met  with  effervesced  with 
acids,  which  would  not  be  the  case  had  it  been  exposed  to  the  high  heat 
necessary'  for  decomposing  sulphate  of  iron ;  and  he  thought  there  was  not 
much  inducement  to  mix  it. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  that  if  made  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it  would 
dissolve  with  difficulty. 

At  a  meeting  held  6th  February, 

Dr.  Inman  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Natural  History  of  Hair,"  illustrated  by 
numerous  drawings  on  a  larjre  scale. 

He  commenced  by  describing  hair  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  tracing  it 
through  a  variety  of  forms  to  something  analogous  to  the  feather  and  to  the 
scale.  He  then  pointed  out  the  different  forms  of  insects'  hairs,  tracing  them 
upwards  in  a  similar  manner.  He  then  gave  a  description  of  the  varieties  of 
hair  found  in  mammalia,  entering  minutely  into  the  character  of  their  scaly, 
fibrous,  and  medullary  parts.  He  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  cellular, 
fibrous,  and  woolly  hairs,  and  the  intention  of  the  different  forms.  He  then 
went  minutely  into  the  formation  and  growth  of  hair,  the  nature  of  the  bulbs, 
and  the  construction  of  the  follicles,  and  concluded  by  adverting  to  the  physical 
qualities  of  hair  and  their  uses  to  the  animal. 

Mr.  Edwards  exhibited  in  operation  one  of  the  very  handsome  ^sculapian 
stills  of  Coffey  and  Smith.  Also  a  balance  of  Berlin  manufacture,  for  taking 
specific  gravities. 
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QUINIPINE. 

BT  MB.  BOBBBT  HOWABD. 

This  alkaloid,  which  gaifted  a  prize  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  has  scarcely  yet 
attriicted  much  attention.  Some  of  the  cheaper  barks  now  largely  imported 
from  Kew  Grenada  contain  so  much  of  it  that  it  is,  perhaps,  as  well  that  it 
should  be  more  studied.  The  Cinchona  cordifolia,  from  that  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, is  particularly  rich  in  it.  It  is,'  however,  contained  in  larger  or  smaller 
quantities  in  the  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  barks — the  Cinchona  Calisaya^  Boliviana, 
ru/inervis,  and  especially  ovata. 

Referring  your  readers  to  a  very  able  paper  in  your  Journal  ♦,  I  beg  to  add  a 
few  facts  from  my  own  observations. 

The  sulphate  of  quinidine,  or  /3  quinine  as  it  is  called  by  some  (Van 
Heijningen  and  others),  is  so  like  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  that  the  eye  or  the 
taste  can  with  difficulty  distinguish  them.  It  forms  the  same  light  fibrous 
crystallization,  and  occupies  as  large  a  bulk.  It  corresponds  in  appearance 
with  the  description  given  by  Winckler,  of"  chinidine."  (See  Pharm,  Joum,  for 
April,  1845,  vol.iv.  p..468.)  He  notices  that  it  has  "  a  remarkably  white  colour  and 
a  peculiarly  faint  lustre."  Its  most  striking  characteristic  is  its  extreme  solubility. 
Pure  sulphate  of  quinine  requires  nearly  thirty  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water 
for  solution,  whilst  the  sulphate  of  quinidine  dissolves  in  four  parts.  On  the 
other  hand  the  pure  alkaloid  crystallizes  readily  out  of  proof  spirit  and  out  of 
ether,  whilst  quinine  does  not  crystallize  out  of  either.  A  very  good  test  for 
the  presence  of  dnchonine  in  sulphate  of  quinine  is  also  capable  of  being  applied 
to  detect  the  presence  of  fi  quinine.  On  this  point  I  would  refer  for  very 
interesting  details  to  a  paper  by  M.  Guibourt,  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  for 
January  in  this  year. 

In  your  Journal  of  April,  1843, 1  gave  a  test  for  sulphate  of  quinine,  to 
which  I  would  again  advert,  because  subsequent  experience  has  proved  it  to  be 
a  tolerably  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  exact  means  of  ascertaining  its  purity. 
Put  100  grains  in  a  Florence  flask  with  five  ounces  of  distilled  water,  heat  this 
to  brisk  ebullition;  the  sulphate  of  quinine  ought  not  to  be  entirely  dissolved ; 
add  two  ounces  more  water,  and  again  heat  it  to  ebullition  ;  ought  to  make  a 
perfectly  clear  solution.  If  this  be  allowed  to  cool  for  six  hours,  and  the 
crystals  carefully  dried  in  the  open  air  on  blotting  paper,  they  will  be  found  to 
weigh  about  ninety  grains,  the  mother-liquor  may  be  evaporated  and  tested 
with  ether,  when  any  cinch onine  or  /3  quinine  will  be  easily  detected.  On 
examining  sulphate  of  quinine  of  commerce  from  several  leading  manufacturers, 
I  have  found  all  of  them  give,  within  a  grain  or  two,  the  same  result,  and,  in 
each,  indications  of  fi  quinine,  though  to  an  unimportant  extent. 

The  above  quantity  of  water  (seven  ounces)  readily  dissolves  800  grains  of 
sulphate  of  )8  quinine;  and  if  100  grains  of  this  salt  are  dissolved  m  seven 
ounces  of  water,  the  crystals  dried  as  above  weigh  only  fifty-four  grains,  thus 
leaving  forty-six  grains  in  solution  instead  of  about  ten  grains. 

The  medicinal  effects  of  fi  quinine  deserve  investigation,  the  chemical  con- 
stitution and  the  taste  appear  to  indicate  a  great  similarity  if  not  identity. 
*  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  322,  Januarj,  1850. 


ON  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  SULPHATE  OF  QUININE,  AND 

THE  MEANS  OF  DETECTION. 

Mb.  Zimmer,  manufacturer  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  Frankfort*  on-the-Maine, 
has  published  the  following  circular  and  paper  to  his  Correspondents  abroad : — 

Frankfort'On'the- Maine,  Feb,  6th.  1852. 

You  are,  doubtless,  aware  that  various  and  .partly  spurious  kinds  of  sulphate 
of  quinine  have  for  some  time  past  found  their  way  into  the  market.    The  sub- 
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stance  now  frequently  mixed  with  quinine  is  qninidine.  But  little  positive  is 
as  yet  known  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  this  alkaloid,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  future  experiments,  its  arbitrary  substitution  is,  under  any 
circumstances,  unwarrantable,  and  renders  a  fair  and  honest  competition  almost 
impossible. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  has  induced  me  to  address  a  few  words  to  you, 
that  I  may  submit  a  simple  experiment  by  means  of  which  the  most  usual 
adulterations  of  quinine  may  readily  be  detected. 

I  liave  Uie  iionour  to  b8,  with  much  respect,  &c 

C.  ZiMMES. 


The  higb  price  of  the  genuine  Bolivian  Cincliona  Calisaya,  through  the 
monopoly  of  its  export,  has  given  occasion  to  imports,  from  other  districts,  of 
Cinchonas,  the  quality  of  which  widely  differs  from  that  of  the  Calisaya,  inas- 
much as  they  contain  principally  quinidine.  The  lower  prices  of  these  barks, 
regardless  of  their  different  oonstituents,  have  brought  them  quickly  into  use 
in  many  manufactories  of  quinine,  whereby  a  large  quantity  of  quinine,  con- 
taining quinidine^  bas  got  into  the  market,  causing  an  undue  depreciation  in  the 
prioe  of  <julnine. 

The  existence  of  this  third  cincbona- alkaloid  is  now  establisbed  beyond  a 
doubt  by  ultimate  analysis,  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  salts,  and  by  imp<M*tant  dis- 
tinctive tests ;  and  there  can  be  no  further  question,  that  quinidme  must,  equally 
with  dnchonine,  be  distinguished  from  quinine.  The  external  characters  of 
sulphate  of  quinidine  differ  from  those  of  sulphate  of  quinine ;  it  has  a  greater 
specific  gravity  and  less  flocculent  crystallization.  In  dry  warm  air  it  parts 
with  its  water  of  crystallization,  without  deliquescing  or  losing  its  crystallized 
aspect  ;  lastly,  it  is  far  more  soluble  than  sulphate  of  quinine  in  cold  water  and 
in  alcohol. 

One  of  the  distinctive  properties  of  the  three  alkaloids  in  question,  viz,,  their 
behaviour  witb  ether — places  in  our  hands  a  ready  means  of  detecting  the  mixture 
of  cinchonine  and  quinidine,  with  quinine.  Schweitzer  (^Lond.  Med.  Gazette^ 
vol.  xxi.,  p.  175)  has  already  employed  ether  for  the  detection  of  cinchonine  with 
complete  success,  and  his  process  has,  with  justice,  been  subsequently  quoted 
in  most  manuals,  as  it  answers  its  purpose  completely :  cinchonine  is  known  to 
be  entirely  insoluble  in  ether,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  ether  employed. 
The  solubility  of  quinidine  in  ether,  as  compared  with  that  of  quinine,  is  but 
slight :  ten  grains  of  pure  sulphate  of  quinine  dissolve  in  sixty  drops  of  ether, 
and  twenty  drops  of  spirit  of  ammonia,  while  only  one  grain  of  sulphate  of 
quinidine  is  soluble  in  the  same  quantity  of  the  fluid ;  and  in  proportion,  quinine 
containing  quinidine  will  always  be  less  soluble  than  pure  sulphate  of  quinine: 

Guided  by  this  fact  I  can  recommend  the  following  simple  and  very  con- 
venient process  for  the  detection  of  quinidine  and  cinchonine : — 

Ten  grains  of  the  salt  to  be  examined  is  to  be  put  into  a  strong  test  tube, 
furnished  with  a  tight-fitting  cork,  to  this  are  to  be  added  ten  drops  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  (one  acid  and  five  water)  with  fifteen  drops  of  water,  and  a  gentie 
heat  apijlied  to  accelerate  the  solution.  This  having  been  effected,  and  the  solu- 
tion entirely  cooled,  sixty  drops  of  officinal  sidphuric  ether  with  twenty  drops  of 
spirits  of  ammonia,  must  be  added,  and  the  whole  well  shaken  while  the  top  is 
closed  by  the  thumb.  The  tube  is  then  to  be  closely  stopped  and  shaken 
gently  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  bubbles  of  air  may  more  readily  enter 
the  layer  of  ether. 

If  the  salt  examined  be  free  from  cinchonine  and  quinidine,  or  contain  the 
latter  in  no  greater  proportion  than  ten  per  cent.,  it  will  be  completely  dissolved ; 
while  on  the  surface,  where  contact  of  the  two  layers  of  clear  fluid  takes  place,  the 
mechanical  impurities  only  will  be  separated  (in  which  respect  the  various  sorts 
of  commercial  quinine  differ).  After  some  time  longer  the  layer  of  ether 
becomes  hard  and  gelatinous,  afjb^r  which  no  further  observation  is  possiUe. 
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From  tlie  above  fitateaaent  respedang  the  solubility  of  quinidine  in  ether,  it 
shears  that  the  ten  grains  of  the  salt  to  be  examined,  may  contain  one  grain  of 
quinidine,  and  still  a  complete  solution  with  ether  and  ammonia  may  follow ; 
but  in  this  case  the  quinidinetwiil  shortly  he^n  to  crystallize  in  the  layer  of 
etiier.  The  last  trace  of  quinidine  may  be  yet  more  definitively  detected  by 
emplojring,  instead  of  the  ordinary  ether,  some  ether  previously  saturated  with 
quinidine,  by  which  means  nil  oi  the  quinidine  contained  in  the  quinine  must 
remain  undissolved.  It  is  particularly  requi^te  in  perforaoing  this  last  experi- 
ment to  observe,  after  the  shaking,  whether  sli  has  dissolved,  for  owing  to  the 
great  tendency  of  quinidine  to  crystallization,  it  may  become  again  separated  in 
a  crystalline  lorna,  and  be  a  source  of  error. 

If  more  than  a  tenth  of  quinidine  or  cinchonine  be  present,  there  will  be 
found  an  insoluble  precipitate  at  the  limits  of  the  two  layers  of  fluids.  If  this  be 
quinidine,  it  will  be  dissolved  on  the  addition  of  proportionately  more  ether, 
while  cindnonine  will  be  unaffected. 

It  is  expressly  to  be  remarked,  that  the  neoessity  for  testing  sulphate  of 
quinine  in  search  of  other  fraudulent  adulterations  is  not  superseded  by  the 
above  described  process. 

We  have  particularly  to  determine  upon  the  absence  of  inorganic  substances, 
which  may  be  effected  by  subjecting  to  red  heat  on  a  platinum  dish,  or  simply 
by  solution  in  alcohol.  Gypsum,  chalk,  ma^:ne6ia,  &c.,  will  be  left  undissolved. 
Boracic  acid  will  be  dissolved  by  alcoliol,  but  its  green  flame  will  indicate  its 
presence  in  the  alcoholic  solution  when  ignited. 

The  absence  of  organic  substances,  such  as  salicine,  sugar,  stearic-acid,  &c., 
may  be  inferred  from  the  formation  of  a  colourless  solution  with  pure  concen- 
trated cold  sulphuric  acad :  it  is  as  well  to  leave*  the  sulphuric  acid  to  act  for 
some  hours. 

The  presence  of  sal-ammoniac  may  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  caustic 
potash  to  the  suspected  fait,  when,  if  present,  it  will  be  kaown  hj  the  diffbsioii 
of  the  ammoniacal  odour. 


ON  THE  ZEA  MAYS 
AND  OTHER  CEREALIA  OF  WESTERN  AERICA. 

BT  VILIilAM  F.  DAIVISLJ^   M.H.,   F«S.a«S., 

Assistant  Stiiff  5ur|;eon,  &a. 
(  ConHn-ued  from  page  352  ). 

in.  Penicillabia  spicata,  Swartz. — AfricwH,  MiUeL  Class  Triandria 
Digynia :  Nat.  Ord.,  Graminese.  Tiais  is  another  indigenous  cereal,  whose 
culture  in  former  times  was  more  zealously  chenshed  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  the 
inland  provinces  of  Akim  and  Ashante  than  at  present.  It  may,  however, 
still  be  noticed  flourishing^  in  the  envirosfl  of  Akkrah  and  other  maritime 
districts  as  far  as  the  Rip  Formosa,  and  also  in  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  rivers, 
with  other  countries  of  central  Africa,  bordering  on.  the  couree  of  the  mag- 
nificent Kowara,  whose  inhabitants,  to  a  large  extent,  derive  their  ordinary 
support  from  the  facility  of  its  growth  aa»d  cc^ious  fruJtion.  From  the  1a*a- 
ditiooary  history  of  a  few  native  tribes  sufficient  in^rmation  may  be  gathered 
to  warrant  the  remark  that  tibis  grain  constituted  the  most  ancient  kind  of 
food,  adopted  by  their  primitive  forefathers,  ajid  on  this  account  was  especially 
dedicated  to  the  celebration  of  the  more  august  feasts  and  religious  ceremonies, 
tfae  fotishuken  and  other  taeerdotai  authorities  distinctly  pointing  out  this  curious 
circumstance  to  confirm  the  truth  of  their  assertions,  and  to  afford  the  best 
evidence  of  its  consecration  and  deseent  from  an  immemorial  source.  At  the 
grand  harvest. festival  of  the  Akkrahs  and  Adampes,  denominated  Homowah, 
ikh  millet  is  baked  into  delicate  loaves,  which  are  freely  distributed  by  the 
priests  to  their  families,  relatives,  and  those  opulent  votaries  who  have  ex- 
pressed the  sincerity  of  their  devotions,  by  partaking  of  this  sanctified  produo- 
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tion,    as  a   gift  vouchsafed  by  the  beneficence  of  the  supreme  deity.      It 
constitutes  the  kouskous  of  the  Joloff's  and  Moorish  nations,  the  dra  and 

of  the  Sahara  and 


bishna  of  Tripoli,  and  the  (^ 
Soudan.     In  Nubia  it  is  designated 


or 


ijjib 


\j  gussub 
hemekt  and  in  Egypt  as    ^^J. 


As  the  knowledge  we  possess  concerning 
this  plant  is  rather  circumscribed,  the  Bota- 
nical outlines  are  now  fuller  subjoined. 

PeniciUaria^  Swartz.— Spicule  solltarise, 
vel  geminae,  involucratae,  biflorse;  flores 
bipaleacei,  insequales ;  superior  herma- 
pbroditus,  inferior  brevior  masculus  in- 
terdum  hermaphroditus,  superior!  similis. 
Involucrum,  dimidiatum,  multisetum 
persistans ;  setis  insequalibus,  hispido- 
scabris.  Glums  2-breyissims  incequales 
hyalino-membranaceae.  Hermaphr.  Palea 
inferior  herbacea  concava;  superior 
tenuior  4-nervia.  Squamulae  nulls. 
Stamina  3.  Antherse  lobis  terminalibus 
barbulatis.  Ovarium  glabruin,  ad  basim 
styli  interiorem  cuspidatum.  Stylus  ter- 
mmalis,  elongatus.  Stigma  bifidum, 
plumosum;  pilis  hyalinis,  simplicibus, 
papilloso-denticulatis.  Caryopsis  .  .  . 
Gramen  erectum,  ramosum,  ramis  farctis. 
Folia  plana  membranacea ;  nervo  medio 
crasso,  subtus  prominente.  Ligula  brevis- 
sima,  ciliata.  Fanicula  simplex,  oblongo- 
cylindracea;  ramis  simplicibus,  sparsis 
vel  subverticillatis,  apice  spiculas  1 — 2, 
gerentibus  patentissimis  rhachique  pilosis. 

P.  spicata,  WiM,  Enum.  1037.  Jacq, 
Eclog,  Gram,  t.  17.  Beauv.  Agrost:  58, 
t.  13,  f.  4.  Link.  HorL  1,  221.  Panicula 
subspicata,  cylindracea,  ellipticainvolucel- 
lis  setaceis  scabris ;  culmi  geniculis  vil- 
losis.  Willd,  Holcus  spicatus,  Linn,  Spec, 
1483.  Willd.  Sp,  4,  938.  Panicum 
spicatum,  Itoxh.  Flor,  Ind.y  1,  286.  Pen- 
nisetum  typhoideum.  Pers,  Syn,<,  1,  72, 
Delile,  jEg,  17,  t.  8,  f.  3,  Cenchrus  spicatus 
Cav,  PraeL  P.  Plukenetii.  Link.  Hort,  1, 
221  (Pluk.  Aim,  t.  32.  f.  4)  Pennisetum 
purpureum,  Thou,  Brik.^  64.  /.  26.  Kunth  Enum.  Plan,  v. 
Akkrah.  Mah,  !Nuf(^,  Okkahlehba  Haussa  Geeroh,* 

On  the  Gold  Coast,  the  purposes  to  which  this  grain  has  been  applied,  consist 
in  its  formation  into  a  species  of  bread,  resembling  the  kankie,  after  having 


Penidlkria  Spicata. 

,  p.  165.  Loc. 


Syn. 


*  From  the  obserrations  of  Delile  it  would  appear  that  the  designation  of  dockn  has  been  indis- 
criminately bestowed  on  different  sorts  of  millet,  as  that  of  durra  la  on  the  Guinea 'and  larger 

kinds  of  com.  Thus  the  zea  mays  is  called  «^1  Ud  j^  dourra  hyzan  by  the  Egyptians, 
but  if  procured  from  Turkey  or  Syria  is  known  as  D,  2'owhy  and  D.  Shamy.  The  general  ap- 
plication of  these  terms,  without  reference  to  any  particular  grain,  or  the  plant  that  famishes 
them,  renders  the  aboriginal  nomenclature  extremely  perplexing  to  those  unacquainted  with  their 
variations,  which,  moreover,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  orthographical  vagueness  in  wliich  they 
are  sometimes  written.  For  example,  the  word  durra  is  written  dora,  doura^  dorah,  dourra^ 
dhourroj  ^.    These  remarks  will  equally  apply  to  several  other  terms  employed  in  this  paper. 
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previously  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  grinding  stones,  and  reduced 
into  a  fine  meal.  It  is  mostly  eaten  by  the  upper  ranks,  or  is  confined  in  other 
localities  to  those  sacred  festivities  above  mentioned.  At  Bathurst  in  the 
Gambia,  the  Joloffs,  and  neighbouring  races,  are  devotedly  attached  to  the  pre- 
paration of  what  may  be  considered  their  favourite  dish,  one  in  constant  demand, 
and  dressed  in  the  following  manner  : — 

The  seeds,  with  their  husks,  are  well  pounded  in  a  deep  wooden  mortar,  by 
one  or  two  females,  and  their  clearance  effected  from  the  latter,  by  repeatedly 
pouring  ^the  sifled  portions  from  one  calabash  into  another,  at  that  height  as 
would  permit  the  wind  or  breath  to  disperse  the  lighter  fragments.  The  grain, 
thus  divested  of  the  external  sheath,  is  returned  to  the  mortar,  and  beaten  into 
a  soft  flour.  Water  is  subsequently  added,  until  the  whole  assumes  the  consist- 
ency of  a  dry  paste,  and  the  calaba^  containing  the  mass,  continually  shaken  by 
a  peculiar  rotatory  motion,  by  which  the  contents  gradually  resolve  themselves 
into  minute  granular  particles,  closely  analogous  to  those  of  sa^o. 

In  this  state  it  is  deposited  in  a  large  earthern  cooking-pot,  pierced  beneath  by 
a  number  of  small  apertures,  through  which  the  steam  ascends,  from  a  second 
appended  below  and  filled  with  water.  When  the  latter  is  heated  the  vapour 
escapes  upwards,  permeates,  and  efficiently  softens  the  whole.  In  the  water  is 
often  boiled  a  piece  of  salt  pork,  if  obtainable,  a  fowl  or  two,  and  a  few  vege- 
tables, but  various  kinds  of  fish,  either  fresh  or  cured,  and  duly  seasoned  with 
condiments,  are  more  generally  in  vogue  with  the  recommendation  of  being  less 
expensive.  This  diet  is  that  which  is  said  to  be  swallowed  in  such  immoderate 
quantities  by  the  Moorish  and  negro  women,  to  create  that  excessive  embonpoint 
which  enhances  the  price  of  their  charms,  and  is  deemed  by  them  to  be  an  essential 
attraction  in  their  personal  contour.  . 

In  Bornou,  Major  Denham  states,  that  this  millet,  equally  prevalent  amongst 
people  of  all  grades,  and  upon  which  animals  are  also  fed,  is  named  gussub,  aSad 
18  widely  known.  "  It  is  produced  in  great  quantities  and  with  scarcely  any 
trouble.  The  poorer  people  will  eat  it  raw,  or  parched  in  the  sun,  and  be 
satisfied  without  any  other  nourishment  for  several  days  together.  Bruised  and 
steeped  in  water  it  forms  the  travelling  stock  of  all  pilgrims  and  soldiers. 
When  cleared  of  the  husk,  pounded,  and  made  into  a  light  paste,  in  which  a 
little  meloheia  (the  eboo  ochra  of  Guinea)  and  melted  fat  is  mixed,  it  forms  a 
favourite  dish,  and  is  called  kaddelV  f 

Independently  of  an  inebriating  liquor  compounded  by  a  process  somewhat 
similar  to  that  from  the  maize,  another  pleasant  drink  is  made  from  gussub,  pre- 
pared solely  with  this  intent,  which  is  much  prized  by  travellers  for  its  tonic  and 
refrigerant  properties,  along  the  arid  and  sultry  routes  they  have  to  pass.  The 
cultivation  of  this  and  the  Guinea  com  takes  place  during  the  continuance  of 
the  rainy  season,  and  differs  slightly  from  the  plan  pursued  with  regard  to  the 
zea.  A  curious  circumstance  may  be  alluded  to  in  connection  with  these 
products,  viz.,  that  in  all  the  countries  where  they  are  grown,  no  sooner  does 
the  grain  begin  to  ripen,  than  immense  flocks  of  small  birds  congregate  to  prey 
upon  them ;  and  the  natives,  to  avert  the  havoc  that  would  otherwise  result 
from  their  depredations,  erect  lofty  stages  in  their  fields,  on  which  are  stationed 
women  and  children  to  scare  away  the  intruders,  by  their  vociferous  exclama- 
tions and  outrageous  gestures. 

The  various  modes  m  which  the  flour  or  meal  of  the  above  mentioned  cereals 
has  been  dressed  in  northern  Africa,  have  already  been  enumerated  by  different 
travellers  under  the  designations  of  Dweeda,  Mogatta,Cu8coussou,  Atila,  Zumeita, 

Bread  Fetaat  and  Bazeen,  or  as  the  latter  is  called  in  Fezzan  d^  aseeda.   Millet 
and  barley  are  said  to  be  the  most  popular  productions  in  Tripoli  and  the  cir- 
cuit acent  provinces. 
I V.  Paspalum  Exile,  Sierra  Leone  MiUet    Class  Triandria,  Ord.  Digynia, 

I  TraveLi  in  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  p.  816. 
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Kat.  Ord.  Gramineae. — Within  the  last  few  years  another  kind  of  graifl,  chietfy 
confined  to  the  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  ordinarily 
cultivated  by  the  Soosu,  Joloff,  Bassa,  and  Foulah  settlers,  by  whom  it  is 
termed  "  hungry  rice,"  has  been  fully  described  by  Mr.  R.  Clarke,  one  of  the 
assistant  surgeons  of  that  colony,  under  its  natiye  designation  o^  Fundi,  of  J%il- 
dungi.  It  is  sown  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  the  period  when  other 
varieties  of  com  are  usually  put  in  the  ground,  and  like  them,  ripens  in  Sep- 
tember, is  subsequently  cut  down,  collected  into  small  sheaves,  and  placed  m 
some  dry  spot  within  the  native  tenements.  Mr.  Kippist,  to  whom  specimens 
of  the  grass  were  furnished,  has  regarded  it  as  an  undescribed  species,  ahhcmgh 
specimens  were  collected  by  Afzelrus,  and  noted  by  him  that  it  was  much  grown 
by  the  negroes  of  Sierra  Leone.  Mr.  Kippist  has  distinguished  it  by  the  name? 
of  Paspalum  Exile. 

Faspalum,  Linn. — Spiculse  bifloree,  cum  pedicello  articulata,  tatdius;  de* 
ciduae;  flore  infer  lore,  unipaleaceo^  neutro  membranaceo  mutico;  superiors 
bipaleaceo,  hermaphrodito.  Gluma  1  (rarissime  2,  inferior  minuta)  superior 
(exterior),  longjtudine  floris  neutrius.  Flos,  hermaphroditus :  Faleae  2, 
coriaceae,  muticae;  inferior  concava,  superiorem  binerviam  amplectens'.  Stamina 
S.  Ovarium  glabrum,  styli  2  terminales  liberi.  Stigmata  aspergilliformia ; 
pUis  subsimplicibus,  denticulatis.  Squamulae  2  integrae,  glabrae,  carnos«, 
truncatae  vel  dolabriformes ;  ovario  breviores.  Caryopsis  embryoni  parallete 
compressiuscula,  glabra,  paleis  induratis  inclusa.  Gramina  plerumque  tropica. 
Rhachis  spicata,  inarticulata.  Spiculae  unilatorales.  A  Panico  distinctum 
nonnisi  gluma  inferiorc  plerumque  abortiente.     Kth.  Ehum.  v.  i.,  p.  40. 

Paspalum  exile.  Kippist.  Glaberrimum,  caule  filiformi,  racemis  subternrs" 
digltatis,  axi  partiali  spiculis  singulis  angustiore,  spiculis  parvis  sub-biserialibus 
pedicellatis,  glumis  ovatis  acutiusculis  paleis  aequalibus,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis 
margine  serrulatis.  Gramen  sub-bipedale,  infeme  ramosum;  racemi  temaes^ 
3 — 4-pollicares,  subsessiles;  axes  partiales  angustissimae,  planae,  margine  mintitfe 
denticulatse ;  spiculas  vix  lineales ;  glumae  exterioris  respectu  racheos  (valvulae 
floris  masculi  superstitis),  nervi  7—9  aequidistantes,  interioris  5,  quorum' 
lateralesapproximati;  paleae  minutissime  striatae ;  folia  plana;  vaginae  longissime; 
ligulae  truncatae  integrae.     Proc.  Linn.  Soc,  p.  156-7, 1842. 

Mr.  Clarke  states  that  the  grain  "  is  trodden  out  with  the  feet,  and  is  then 
parched  or  dried  in  the  sun  to  Slow  of  the  more  easy  removal  of  the  chaff  in 
the  process  of  pounding,  which  is  in  wooden  mortars.  It  is  afterward  wm- 
nowed  with  a  kind  of  cane  fanner  on  mats.  When  prepared  for  use  it  is  first 
thrown  into  boiling  water,  in  which  it  is  assiduously  stirred  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  water  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  natives  add  to  it  palm  oil,  butter,  or  milk ; 
but  the  Europeans  and  negroes  connected  with  the  colony  stew  it  with  fowl, 
fish,  or  mutton,  adding  a  small  piece  of  salt  pork  for  the  sake  of  flavour,  and  the 
dish  thus  prepared  is  stated  to  resemble  kous-kous.  The  grain  is  also  made 
into  a  pudding  with  the  usual  condiments,  and  eaten  either  hot  or  cold  with 
milk;  the  Scotch  residents  sometimes  dressing  ft  as  milk-porridge.*'* 

V.  Fennisetum  DicHOTOMUM,  DeliU.  Class  Triandria,  Ord.  Monogynia^ 
Nat.  Ord.  Gramineae. — To  the  preceding  cereals  must  be  also  appended  this 
grass,  which,  applied  to  many  useful  purposes  in  Northern  Africa,  is  as  highly 
appreciated  in  other  parts  of  the  interior  for  the  seeds  it  affords,  and  which  form 
an  article  of  food  in  great  request  amongst  several  of  the  native  tribes.  It  is 
the  same  grass  mentioned  in  JDenham  and  Clapperton*s  travels,  that  gave  so 
much  trouble  and  annoyance  to  these  travellers  in  their  route  from  Ag^em-  to 
Woodie,  the  wh©ic  surface  af  the  country  between-  these  places  being  thickly 
covered  for  miles  in  e^&ty  direction;  it  was  deemed  one  of  the  greatest  pests  to 
both  man  and  beast,  from  the  prickles  of  the  involucrum  being  of  a  "  fine  and 
penetrating  sharp&ess,^^  and  closely-  adhering  to  every  substance  they  came  in 
contact  with.     This  plant  abundantly  grows  in  the  deserts  of  Kgypt  and  Arabia 

*  Proc.  Linn,  Soc,^  ubi  sup. 
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,  where  it  is  readily  recognized   bj  the  country  term  of    aAj    temam,  or 

tummum)^  in  Bornou  and  Soudan^  and  also  in  different  localities  of  Western 
Africa.  / 

Pennisetum,  Beauv,  Penniseti 
species.  Rich, — Spiculae  bifior«,  aoli-^ 
tarise,  gemina&velplures,  involucratae;'' 
flore  superiore  bermaphrodito ;  infe-' 
riore  neutro  vel  masculo,  rarissime 
fertili  1-2  paleaceo,  membranaceo. 
Inrolucrum  setosum,  una  cum  spi- 
cnla  deciduum  ;  setis  interioribus  m- 
ferne  plumosis.  Glumae  2,  inaequales, 
membranaceae,  concavse ;  inferior 
rarissime  abortiens.  Paleae  floris 
hermaphroditi  magis  minusTe  cori- 
acese,  concavae,  inferior  superiorem 
amplectens.  Stamina  3.  Ovarium 
glabrum;  Styli  2  terminales,  elon- 
gati,  saepe  infeme  connati.  Stigmat- 
plumosa;  pilis  simplicibus.  Squaa 
mulse  minutissimJB  vel  plerumque 
nuUae.  Caryopsis  embryoni  parat- 
lele  compressiuscula,  glabra,  paleis 
coriaceis  inclusa  libera.  Gramina 
ramosa,  facie  Setariae  glaucae.  Folia 
plana.  Spicae  cylindraceae,  simplicis 
terminales  rhachis  non  articulata. 

P.  dichotomum.  Delile  JElgypL 
15,  t.  8,  f.  1.  (f.  s.).  LiuK  Hort. 
1»  214.  Culmo  junceo,  diffuso ;  foliis 
pagina  superiore  scabris ;  ramis  erec- 
tis,  subterno  fasciculatis ;  spicis  ter- 
minalibus,  flavidis ;  rhachi  aspera, 
glabra.  Delile.  Squamulae  certe 
nulla).  Ovarium  oblongum,  sessile, 
glabrum.    Stylo  duo  terminales  elon-        '  Pennisetum  dichotemom. 

gati,  capillacei,  glabri.  liberi.  Stigmata  longitudine  stylorum,  plumosa;  pilis 
simplicibus  vix  denticulatis.  Kunih.  Enum.  Plan.,  vol.  i.,  p.  2,  p.  116. 
Panicum  dichotomum.  Forsk.  Desc.  20.  Phalaris  setacea.  ForsTc.  Desc.  17 
(teste  Delile).  P.  Phalaroides.  Schult.  Mant.  2,  147.  Nees  ah  Eserib.  in 
Mart.  Bras.  2,  283  (^teste  syn.  Forsk).  Arabia.  Egyptus.  Wildenow  Phalari- 
dem  setaceam  ad  Panicum  polystachyum,  Linn,  ducit,  KuntTi.  Enum.  Plan.  1, 
161.  In  Bornou,  and  other  adjacent  kingdoms,  the  seeds  of  this  grass,  known 
under  the  name  of  kasheia,  are  prepared  for  food,  by  being  denuded  of  their 
husks,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  well  pounded  or  bruised,  after  which  they  are 
converted  into  a  kind  of  bazeen,  or  eaten  like  rice.  In  consequence  of  the 
labour  requii'ed  in  some  of  these  dishes,  and  the  difficulty  that  such  obstades 
offer  to  their  popular  use,  they  are  esteemed  as  one  of  the  luxuries  of  wealth 
and  rank.  Forskal  states,  that  this  plant  constitutes  the  common  fodder  of 
camels  and  asses  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  is  likewise  wnployed  to  thatch  the 
native  huts.  The  roofs  and  walls  of  these  tenements  being  framed  with  slender 
sticks,  bound  transversely  with  others,  are  externally  covered  with  tightly 
compressed  bundles    of   the   dried   grass,    frequently  united    with    another, 

termed  jlJj  Bockar  {Panicum  turgidum,  Forsk.)  to  about  the  depth  of  a 
foot,  firmly  fixed  by  the  aid  of  narrow  ligatures.  They  are  impervious  to  the 
rain,  and  usually  last  five  or  six  years,  after  being  finished  internally  with  a 
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whitewash  of  lime  or  gypsum.*  The  feathered  tribes  are  also  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely partial  to  this  grain,  which  often  serves  them  with  an  ample  sustenance, 
in  those  desert  regions,  where  but  little  vegetable  food  can  be  obtained. 

VI.  Obtza,  Linn. — Common  Rice,  Class  Hexandria  Di^ynia,  Gramineae 
Spiculse  uniflorae.  Glumae  2  parvae  membranaceae,  concaviusculae,  muticae. 
Paleae  2  chartaceo-coriacese  compresso-carinatse,  longitudine  subcequales,  claussp 
inferior  multo  latior  apice  plerumque  aristata:  arista  recta,  basi  subarticulata. 
Stamina  6.  Ovarium  glabrum.  Styli  2  terminales.  Stigmata  plumosa ;  pilis 
ramosis.  SquamulsB  2  glabrae,  subcarnosae.  Caryopsis  glabra  oblonga,  cotyledoni 
contrarie  compresso-tetragona  laevis  paleis  persistentibas  clausis  arete  obtecta, 
libera  (paleis  adnata  teste  Schreb.)  Gramina  exotica.  Folia  plana.  Paniculae 
ramosae.  Spiculae  pedicellatas  in  ramulis  racemosim  dispositse  cum  pedicello 
articulatse,  compressee,  hispidse.     (KuntK), 

O.  sativa,  Linn  Sp.  465.  Willd,  Sp.  2,  247  (Catesb.  Car.  1,  t.  14)  Lam,  Encycl, 
^,218.  Desv,  Joum.  de  BoL  2,  76.  Nees  ah  Enseb.  in  Mart,  Flor.  Braz,  2,  517. 
Foliis  linearibus,  elongatis,  scabris,  panieula  racemosa,  contracta,  ramis  infirmi- 
bus,  scabris ;  glumis  lineari-lanceolatis,  muticis  cordatove-aristalis.  Nees,  Kunth, 
Enum.  Plant,  v.  i.,  p.  7. 

This  plant,  so  frequently  found  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  also 
indigenous  to  several  of  the  regions  of  Western  Africa.    In  Egypt  and  other  parts 

of  Northern  Africa  it  is  named  \j\  arz,  or  Jj  rouz.  On  the  Gold  Coast  it 
has  excited  but.  scanty  attention,  and  apparently  has  never  been  much  cultivated, 
unless  in  the  neighbourhood  of  AppoUonia  and  Axim,  and  the  maritime  districts 
located  more  westerly.  It  is  likewise  uncommon  in  the  marshes  and  alluvial 
lowlands  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  so  favourably  adapted  for  its  growth,  and  is 
only  observed  in  the  interior  countries  of  Haussa,  Nufe,  and  Yorruba,  where 
considerable  quantities  are  annually  reared  for  the  native  markets.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Kabbah  and  other  Fellata  towns  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tsadda, 
extensive  tracts  of  land  are  constantly  irrigated  for  its  production,  while  the 
swampy  expansions  and  fertilized  banks  of  the  Kowara  and  its  tributary 
streams  are  rendered  available  for  the  same  purposes.  In  these  parts  an 
abundant  supply  can  mostly  be  procured,  except  in  the  kingdom  of  Bornou  and 
the  surrounmuff  districts  fringing  the  great  desert,  where  the  soil  is  unfavour- 
able for  its  cultivation.  The  portions  of  tropical  Africa,  however,  which  yield 
the  largest  amount  of  this  important  grain,  are  the  Eroo  coasts,  and  those 
numerous  rivers  intersecting  the  country  between  them  and  the  Senegal  nbrth- 
wards,  where  it  is  so  plentifully  sown  as  to  comprehend  the  chief  article  of  food 
on  which  the  inhabitants  of  many  localities  have  to  subsist.  Converted  by  the 
Fantes  into  kankie- cakes,  and  the  Mandingoes  into  a  variety  of  tasteful  pre- 
parations, it  has  so  far  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  healthy 
and  nutritious  of  all  the  farinaceous  products  devoured  by  the  native  races. 

The  effects  produced  on  the  physical  development  of  the  African  nations  from 
the  constant  use  of  the  preceding  aliments  are  worthy  of  consideration.  There 
can  lie  little  doubt  that  communities  so  supported  are  endowed  with  a  greater 
constitutional  vigour  and  robustness  than  those  that  have  been  nurtured  on 
yams,  cassada,  and  other  vegetable  esculents ;  and,  moreover,  are  better  fitted 
to  resist  the  enervating  influences  of  labour  and  climate.  Hygienic  regulations, 
the  result  of  an  improved  code  of  dietetics  from  higher  social  customs,  have 
likewise  contributed  to  favour  this  distinctive  superiority,  and  hence  a 
tendencv  to  the  assumption  of  certain  adynamic  types  of  disease  is  less  manifested. 
But  while  this  exemption,  to  some  extent,  takes  place  in  populations  whose 
physical  amelioration  partly  proceeds  from  the  sort  of  farinaceous  food  on 
which  they  are  fed,  conjoinea  with  other  endemic  agencies,  a  predisposition 
naturally  follows  towards  the  induction  of  an  opposite  class  of  maladies,  chiefly 
distinguished  by  the  sthenic  action  they  exert  on  the  epidermal  and  mucous 
membranes  of  the  body.     This  special  prevalence  may  be  remarked  in  many 

*  Flora  Egypt.  Arab.,  c.  1.  p.  20, 
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regions  of  tropical  Africa,  where  the  grossness  and  uniformity  of  diet  has  led 
to  those  disordered  states  of  the  chylo-poietic  viscera,  which  promote  the 
generation  of  such  entozoa  as  are  known  to  infest  the  internal  cavities .  and 
parenchymatous  structures. 

On  the  Grold  Coast  the  predominance  of  various  species  of  intestinal  worms, 
particularly  the  lumbricus  teres,  has  frequently  been  observed,  and  though  the 
ascarides  are  to  be  found  in  an  almost  equal  ratio,  they  are  much  more  prevalent 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  swampy  lowlands,  who  live  but  indifierentiy  and  on 
substances  of  a  poorer  quality.  It  may,  however,  be  considered  somewhat  ques- 
tionable whether  these  particular  kinds  of  nutriment  predispose  the  body  to  the 
germination  of  the  Filaria  medinensis,  so  extremely  common  to  all  grades  of 
people  on  this  coast ;  a  probability  rather  feasible,  but  unfortunately,  from  the 
insufficient  data  we  possess,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  verified.  The  effects  more 
obviously  proceeding  from  this  addiction  to  such  farinaceous  edibles  (rice  being  ex- 
cepted) as  that  general  torpor  and  constipation  of  the  bowels  to  which  the  natives 
are  so  liable,  and  which  they  endeavour  to  avert  by  introducing  oleaginous 
soups  and  stimulating  condiments  into  their  dishes,  or  to  remove  by  the  daily 
employment  of  emollient  enemata,  from  the  frequency  of  whose  requisition 
may  be  inferred  the  inefficiency  of  the  former  means.  Apparently  analogous 
irregularities  of  the  intestinal  canal  ma^  be  traced  to  the  same  causes  among 
the  modern  Peruvians,  from  similar  varieties  of  food,  they,  according  to  Dr. 
Von  Tschudi,  being  under  the  necessity  of  eating  the  fruit  of  the  Erythroxylon 
coca.  Lam,  to  obviate  the  inc6nveniences  that  proceed  from  these  sources. 
He  remarks  in  his  interesting  work,  that  the  sustenance  of  "  the  Indians  consists,, 
almost  exclusively,  of  vegetable  substances,  especially  roasted  maize  and  barley,, 
converted  into  flour  by  crushing,  which  they  eat  without  the  admixture  of  any 
other  substahce.  The  continued  use  of  this  farinaceous  food  occasions  severe 
obstructions,  which  the  well  known  aperient  qualities  of  the  coca  counteract, 
and  many  serious  diseases  are  thereby  prevented."*  Among  European  residents 
in  Africa,  these  native  preparations  of  corn  exert,  at  first,  a  purgative  action, 
which,  however,  soon  ceases,  when  the  system  has  become  more  habituated  to- 
their  effects.  ^ 

ON  THE  SPONTANEOUS  DECOMPOSITION  OF  GUN-COTTON 
AND  ALLIED  SUBSTANCES. 

BT  J.  H.  GLADSTONE,  PH.  D. 

The  subject  of  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  gun-cotton  has  already 
been  brought  before  the  readers  of  the^  Pharmaceutical  Journal  by  Mr.  Tustin, 
in  a  communication  to  which  Dr.  Pereira  also  added  a  few  remarks  ;f  but  the 
rationale  of  the  change  is  not  rendered  evident  either  there,  or  anywhere  else,. 
as  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  Whilst  investigating  the  "  Chemical  History  of  Gun- 
Cotton  and  Xyloidine,''t  I  made  a  variety  of  samples  of  the  different  substances 
produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  woody  fibre  and  starch ;  and,  subse- 
quently, when  at  Giessen  four  years  ago,  I  formed  similar  compounds  from 
sugar,  mannite,  gum,  &c.  Now  as  many  of  these  have  suffered  either  partial 
or  complete  decomposition,  it  may  not  be  unsuitable  to  place  upon  record  in. 
your  Journal  the  changes  which  have  happened. 

Gun-cotton,  as  ordinarily  nroduced,  especially  for  the  preparation  of  collodion^ 
is  a  mixture  of  two  distinct  though  analogous  substances.     The  one  is  designated 

pyroxyline,  and  has  the  formula  Csi  |^  ^L  lO^o  assigned  to  it  in  my  paper ; 

it  leaves  no  residuum  on  explosion,  is  insoluble  in  ether,  &c.    The  other  has 

received  the  appellation  Cotton-xyloidine,  and  the  formula  Cm  j  ^  ^L  i  Oa* ; 

•  Travels  in  Peru,  p.  462. 
t  Pharm.  Joum.,  iz.,  p.  405.  |  Pablished  in  Chem,  Sac. Mem,,  ill.,  p. 412. 
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it  learres  a  residue  on  explosion,  is  soluble  in  ether,  &c.  The  remark  of  Mr. 
Tnstin  that  his  decomposing  gun-eotton  was  soluble  in  ether,  proves  that  it  was, 
partly  at  least,  this  latter  compound,  and  not  the  more  explosive  one.  I  shall 
epeak  of  each  of  these  descriptions  of  gun-cotton  separately. 

Pyroxyline, — This  substance  is  produced  only  when  cotton,  orcotton-xyloidme, 
is  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.5  with  strong  oil  of  vitriol. 
Although  it  contains  so  large  an  amount  of  oxide  of  nitrogen,  I  am  acquainted 
with  no  clear  instance  in  which  it  has  undergone  spontaneous  decomposition* 
Specimens  obtsuned  by  the  action  of  the  mixed  acids  on  cotton-xyloidine  have 
shown  no  iadications  of  change ;  and  pyroxyline  obtained  in  a  compact  trans- 
lucent form,  from  solution  in  acetic  ether,  has  also  remained  unaltered. 

Cotton-Xyhidine, — ^This  msj  be  prepared  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  in  a  pul- 
verulent condition,  hj  dissolving  cotton,  or  pyroxyline,  in  nitric  acid  of  aboot 
sp.  gr.  1.45,  and  precipitating  the  substance  by  water. 

Several  specimens  of  this  compound  made  from  both  sources  have  hitherto 
suffered  no  decomposition,  but  they  have  been  generally  kept  in  the  dark.  One 
sample  of  precipitated  cotton-xyloi(Une  placed  in  a  stoppered  bottle  remained 
in  a  cupboard,  the  door  of  which  was  sometimes  opened,  SMnetimes  closed. 
After  the  lapse  of  about  three  years  it  suddenly  began  to  evolve  nitric  oxide  and 
water ;  the  action  continued  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  nothing  remained  but  a 
small  quantity  of  a  transparent  gummy  mass  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  very  peculiar  odour.  Several  months  produced  no  further  altera- 
tion. This  product  of  decomposition,  which  had  about  the  tenacity  and  con- 
sistency of  ordinary  gum,  was  not  explosive :  when  heated  in  a  closed  tube,  per 
se,  it  gave  off  red  fumes,  and  afterwards  swelled  up,  being  carbonized,  and 
evolving  empyreumatic  oHs.  It  was  found  to  be  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  but 
when  boiled  in  that  liquid,  it  swelled  up  as  a  gelatinous  mass,  and  became 
disintegrated.  There  resulted  a  solution  which  r^dened  litmus  paper  slightly, 
containmg,  however,  no  oxalic  acid,  but  a  small  quantity  of  another  acid  whidi 
gave  a  flocculent  white  lead  salt,  insoluble  in  excess  of  acetic  acid.  The  sub- 
stance in  question,  though  insoluble  in  cold  water,  dissolved  readily  in  aqueous 
solution  of  potash ;  yet  it  appeared  to  be  altered  in  combining  with  the  alkali, 
for  it  was  not  reprecipitated  when  the  potash  was  supersaturated  by  an  acid. 

Stareh'Xylindine,— This  is  the  well-known  substance  produced  when  starch  is 
treated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  and  water  is*  added  to  the  viscid  mass.  Its 
composition  varies ;  but  it  is  in  general  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that 
ascribed  above  to  cotton-xyloidine. 

A  large  specimen,  freely  exposed  to  the  light  during  more  than  four  years,  has 
remained  unaltered. 

Higher  Starch  Compcmnd, — When  ordinary  starch  xyloidine  is  treated  with  a 
mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  subsequently  washed,  it  is 
found  to  have  greatly  increased  in  weight.  The  resulting  subst'ance  is  more 
combustible  than  the  original  xyloidine,  and  differs  from  it  in  several  respects, 
but  it  is  not  identical  with  the  pyroxyline  obtained  from  woody  fibre. 

A  sample  of  this  product,  whidi  had  been  left  eight  or  nine  months  in  a  room 
where  light  freely  entered,  was  found  wholly  decomposed.  Nitrous  fumes  and 
vapour  of  water  had  been  evolved,  leaving  a  dark,  sticky  residue.  This  new 
suDstance  was  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  crystallizing  from  the  latter  in 
tuits,  which,  under  the  microscope,  had  a  beautiful  arborescent  appearance.  It 
remained  a  couple  of  years  or  more,  dissolved  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water* 
What  changes  may  have  taken  place  in  it  during  that  period  is  unknown,  since 
no  premier  examination  had  been  previously  made,  but  after  the  lapse  of  that 
time  ^e  solution  was  found  to  be  almost  black,  and  strongly  acid.  When 
neutralized  with  an  alkali,  it  gave  a  copious  precipitate  on  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  flocculent  salt,  or  rather  mixture  of  salts,  with  chloride 
of  calcium,  which,  when  dried  and  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  evolved 
ammonia.  At  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the  aqueous  solution,  there 
had  grown  a  compound  crystal,  transparent  and  colourless,  with  the  exception 
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of  8  few  brown  specks.  It  had  the  rhomboidal  form,  which  oxalic  acid  usuallj 
assumes,  and,  npon  fturiher  examination  and  andjsis,  proved  to  be  that 
substance. 

A  small  sample  of  this  same  starch  compound,  which  had  been  washed 
repeatedly  with  glacial  acetic  acid  for  complete  purification,  and  which  had  been 
kept  constantly  in  the  dark,  was  found  to  have  suffered  decomposition,  nothing 
remaining  but  a  viscous  acid  liquid. 

When  examining  these  decomposed  explosive  compounds,  I  found  in  my 
laboratory  a  bottle  filled  with  a  brown  sticky  mass ;  the  label  having  been  de« 
stroyed  by  evolved  acid,  it  could  not  be  positively  identified,  but  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  it  had  originally  been  this  higher  starch  compound.  The  sub* 
stance  had  a  strong  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Its  solution,  either  in  water  or 
aJcohol,  bad  a  strong  acid  reaction.  It  gave  no  precipitate  with  chloride  of 
CiJcium.  Floccnlent  salts,  containing  metallic  oxides  or  bar^a,  all  esaalj 
soluble  in  nitric  acid,  were  readily  produced.  Its  combinations  with  the  alkalies 
gave  dark  brown  aqueous  solutions,  from  which  they  separated  in  an  amorphous 
form  on  evaporation ;  but  though  exceedingly  soluble  m  water,  they  were  pre- 
<upitated  on  the  addition  of  alcohol.  The  mass  was  probably  a  mixture  of 
different  acids,  principally  non-azotized,  for  little  nitrogen  was  discoverable,  and 
although  oxalic  acid  itself  was  absent,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  s(»ne 
higher  members  of  the  series  On  Hn — 1O4  were  present* 

Nitro'Marmite. — This  substance,  first  described  by  MM.  FloresDomonte  and 
Menard,*  is  formed  when  mannite  is  dissolved  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  preci- 
pitated hj  sulphuric  acid.  Its  formula,  aec<H*ding  to  Streckerf ,  is  C13  Hs  (^04)6 
On,    It  IS  the  only  known  crystallizable  body  belonging  to  this  group. 

My  sample  of  nitro-mannite,  kept  in  a  glass  tube  generally  in  the  dark,  has 
suffered  some  decomposition,  acid  fumes  have  been  given  off,  but  the  action  has 
not  proceeded  far. 

Sugar  Compoimd,—Jt  is  well  known  that  cane-sugar  submitted  to  the  action 
of  mixed  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  is  converted  into  a  pasty  explosive  substance, 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insolul^e  in  water,  to  whidi,  however,  it  c<»Bnm- 
nicates  an  intensely  bitter  flavour.  According  to  the  observations  of  H.  Yohl, 
several  different  compounds  are  produced  simultaneously  in  this  reacticm. 
Diabetic  sugar  similarly  treated,  gives  a  nmilar  substance. 

I  have  kept  samples  of  this  product,  some  of  which  had  been  merely  kneaded 
with  water  until  the  acid  was  removed,  others  regained  firom  8oluti<Hi  in  alcohol. 
They  have  shown  Httie  ngns  of  decoinposition. 

Mitk'Sugar  Compound. — Bj  the  same  treatment,  a  substance  is  obtained  from 
milk-sugar  closely  resembling  that  just  described.  Like  the  previous  com* 
pound,  it  can  be  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol,  but  does  not  present  itself  in  a 
crystalline  fofm. 

A  sample,  kept  in  paper,  was  found  to  be  much  decomposed. 

Caramel  Compound, — ^I  procured  a  similar  compound  from  pure  caramel,  pre- 
pared by  means  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  caramel,  having  been  dried  and 
pounded,  was  placed  in  fuming  nitric  acid ;  it  dissolved ;  upon  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid,  a  dark  coloured  oil  separated,  which  became  hard  and  yellow, 
when  washed  with  water.  It  was  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  came  out  from  solution 
without  crystallizing,  and  always  of  the  same  colour.  The  compound  bore  a 
close  resemblance  in  its  various  properties  to  those  obtained  from  sugar. 

The  sample  kept  by  me  has  sufiered  littie  or  no  alteration. 

Gum  Compound!.  *-At  least  two  different  substances  of  this  explouve  eharaeter 
may  be  produced  by  tiie  action  of  nitric  acid  on  gum.  If  the  gum  be  treated 
with  the  fuming  acid,  it  dissoWea  into  a  mucilaginous  solution,  from  which 
water  nreci^itates  a  white  body,  slightiy  soluble  in  that  liquid,  and  very  soluble 
in  alcohol.    A  sample  of  this  substance  has  not  yet  suffered  any  decomposition. 

«  Comptes  lUndm^aicL  8th,  1847. 
f  Ann,  Chem.  u.  Phar,,  Izxiii.,  59. 
2i>2 
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If  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  the  solution  of  ^m  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  it 
precipitates  a  white  substance,  resembling  that  £rom  sugar,  but  not  nearly  so 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  very  slightly  so  in  ether.  Moreover,  it  is  only  softened^ 
not  melted,  by  a  temperature  of  212^  Fahr.  No  specimen  of  this  compound 
was  preserved. 

"Wnilst  treating  upon  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  append  a  few 
observations  upon  another  decomposition  of  pyroxyline.  When  good  gun- 
.  cotton  is  heated  at  a  temperature  a  little  exceeoing  that  of  boiling  water,  it 
becomes  brown  in  colour,  and  is  disint^rated.  The  odour  of  nitrous  Aimes, 
along  with  that  of  some  cyanogen  compound,  are  very  perceptible.  It  thus 
becomes  explosive  at  a  lower  temperature  than  formerly ;  a  &ct  which  may 
account  for  some  of  those  hitherto  unexplained  accidents  which  have  arisen 
from  this  article;  for  it  is  evident  that  gun-cotton  exposed  for  some  time 
to  a  degree  of  heat  quite  insufficient  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  cause 
explosion,  may  yet  be  eventually  dissipated  from  the  formation  of  this  product. 
The  brown  substance  thus  obtained  underwent  no  vbible  alteration  in  the  space 
of  four  years.  When  examined  lat^,  it  was  found  to  be  very  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  tasted  somewhat  bitter, 
it  reacted  slightly  acid,  no  crystals  were  obtained  on  evaporation.  When  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  potash,  it  evolved  ammonia.  When  mixed  with  a  salt  of 
lead  or  copper,  it  formed  brown  flocculent  precipitates,  but  none  appeared  with 
a  silver  or  Imie  salt.^  The  organic  substance  which  fell  in  combmation  with 
oxide  of  lead,  contained  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen.  That  portion  of  the  fibre 
which  had  not  become  brown  by  the  heat,  was  found  to  be  no  longer  pyroxyline. 
When  freed  from  the  brown  matter  by  washing  with  water,  and  &ed,  it  left 
little  residue  on  explosion,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  dissolved  very  readily  in 
ether,  alcohol,  or  cold  sulphuric  acid,  properties  of  cotton  xyloidine,  but  not  of 
the  original  substance.  When,  however,  the  manner  of  its  production  is  con- 
sidered we  can  hardly  conceive  it  identical  with  a  body  jvhich  would  require 
the  introduction  of  two^  atoms  of  hydrogen,  if  formed  from  pyroxyline* 
Whether  this  change  which  gim-cotton  undergoes  at  a  high  temperature  is  at 
all  analogous  to  the  spontaneous  decompositions  mentioned  above,  can  scarcely 
be  determined,  but  the  presence  of  azotized  compounds  in  considerable  quantity^ 
and  of  ammonia,  rather  indicates  the  reverse. 

The  rationale  of  these  decompositions  is  far  from  being  elucidated  by  the 
observations  here  recorded ;  but  as  the  substances  themselves  are  not  now  in 
existence,  nor  are  capable  of  being  procured  without  lon^  delay,  I  cannot 
pursue  the  investigation  further.  The  only  general  conclusion'  which  can  be 
drawn  appears  to  oe,  that  several  substances  of  the  character  above  described 
have  a  tendency  to  suffer  spontaneous  decomposition  from  being  oxidized  into 
non- azotized  acids  at  the  expense  of  the  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  NO4,  they  contain^ 
which  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  nitric  oxide,  NOs,  and  evolved  as  such, 
apor  tion  of  water  being  always  given  off  at  the  same  time. 

St  Thomas's  Hospital,  Feb.  16,  1852. 


A  SHORT  NOTICE  OF  THE  PHARM ACOPCEA  FENNICA, 

AND  PHARMACY  IN  FINLAND. 
« 

BT  DB.  N.  P.  HAMBBBG, 

Assistant  PMfessor  of  Fharmaogr  to  the  Boyal  Ouroline  Institatioii,  and  to  tho  Fhannaoeatioal 
Institution  of  Stockholm. 

(Continued  from  p<ige  S56.} 

As  I  consider  it  useful  for  medical  and  pharmaceutical  men  to  know  the 
difference  of  the  names  and  of  the  compounds  of  the  same  medicines  in  neigh- 
bouring <K)imtries,  I  have  noted  the  following  comparison  between  some 
medicines  in  the  Finnish  and  the  Swedish  Pharmacopoeias. 
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Pkarm.  Fennic,  Ed.  11, 
Acidum  gallotannicum. 

Acidum  nitricum  purum  dilutum,  gr.  sp. 

1.20. 
Acidum  hydrochloricum  purum,  gr.  sp. 

1.16. 
Chlor.-amidetum  hydrargyricum 

(HgCl+HgHjN).     Precipitated   by 

ammonia. 


Chloretum  baricum. 

Chloridumformlcum.  (Supercblorldum.) 

Liquor  acidi  citrici. 
Xiquor  ammoniaci  causticL 

Liquor  chloreti  hydrargyrico-ammonici. 

Liquor  sesquicarbonatis  ammonici  pyro- 
leosi  (is  prepared  through  solution 
of  Jj  sesquicarbouas  ammonic  pyro- 
leos.  in  |iv.  aqua  destillata). 

Oleum  animale  fcetidum. 

Pasta  gummosa. 

Spiritus  Tin!  rectlficatissimus,  sp.gr.  0.83 


Pharm,  Svecic,,  Ed,  VI. 
Acidum  quercitannicum.     (Acid,  tanni- 

cum.    Ph.  Lond.) 
Acidum  nitricum  dilutum,  gr.  sp.  1.25. 

Acidum  hydrochloricum.  gr.  sp.  1.19. 

Mercurius  prsecipltatus  albus 
(HgClH-H4NCl)  +(HgCl+HgO),  pre- 
cipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash 
from  Alembroth  salt  solution.  (Hy- 
drargyri  ammonio-chloridum.  Phar. 
Lond.) 

Chloretum  bary ticnm.  (Batn  chlorldum. 
Ph.  Lond.) 

Chloroformium  (Ph.  Mil.,  1849.)  (Chlo- 
roformyl.     Ph.  Lond.) 

Succus  citri. 

Ammoniacum  causticum.  (Ammonise 
liquor.    Ph.  Lond.) 

Mixtura  mercurialis. 

Liquor  cornu  cervi.  The  alkaline 
liquor  obtained  by  distilling  harts- 
horn, sp.  gr.  1.06. 


Oleum  cornus  cervi  empyreumaticum. 

Pasta  althaeae. 

Spiritus  concentratus,  sp.*gr.  0.84.  (Spi- 

ritus  rectificatus.     Ph.  Lond.  sp.  gr. 

0.838.) 
Spiritus  dilutus,  sp.  gr.  0.90.     (Spiritus 

tenuior.    Ph.  Lond.  sp.  gr.  0.920.) 
^thiops  antlmonialis. 
Vinum  opii  crocatum.  (Laudan.  Liquid. 

Sydenh.) 
Vinum    liquiritisB  thebaicum.      (Elixir 

papaveris.) 

We  find  vinum  opii  crocatum  in  both  Pharmacopoeias,  but  so  different  that  if 
iaken  in  the  same  dose,  the  one  is  an  innocent  medicine,  but  the  other  a  poison, 
as  will  be  obvious  by  comparison  of  the  following  formulae : 


Spiritus  yini  rectificatus,  sp.  gr.  0.89. 

Sulphuretum  stibico-hydrargyricum. 
Tinctura  opii  crocata.      (Laud.  Liquid. 

Sydenh.) 
Vinum  opii  crocatum.  (Elixirpapaveris.) 


.  Vittum  Opii  Croc(ttum.-^Ph,  Fennica. 
Opii  levantici  pulverat.  scrupul.  octo. 
Vini  de  Malaga  Ibj  |viij. 
Stigmat.  croci.  sativL  scrupul.  decem. 
Sacci  liquiritiflB  dep.  |j. 
Pondus    vini    parati   |xx   sequale    sit. 
oportet 


Vinum  Opii  Crocatum. — Ph,  Svecic, 
Cinnamon.  Ceylanic  cortic. 
CaryophyUorum  singulor.  Jj. 
Croci  orientalis  Jj. 
Opii  levantici  pulverati  Jij. 
Vini  de  Malaga  Ibj. 
Fiat  colaturaUbrae  unlus. 


The  Finnish  preparation  contains  in  one  drachm  the  soluble  matter  of  a  grain 
of  opium,  but  the  Swedish  preparation  contains  the  same  quantity  of  opium  in 
six  grains  only.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Pharm.  Svecic* 
another  name  will  be  adopted,  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes. 

Lastly,  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  that  of  medicines  very  commonly  used  in 
other  countries,  I  have  only  missed  one  in  this  Pharmacopoeia,  viz.,  Hydrargyrum 
cum  Cret&,  which  has  not  been  introduced. 

The  Supplement  has  the  title  "  Anvisning  till  Igenkannande  och  Priifning  af 
Lakemedleni  Finska  Farmakopeens  Andra  (Jpplaga.  Helsin?fors,  1851."  The 
Introduction  contains  pp.  xxiii.,  and  the  Supplement  itself,  together  with 
the  Register,  pp.  192.      The  Preface  of  this  work  mentions  that  it  has  been 

•  The  Finnish  Pharmacopoeia  has  the  priority,  as  the  name  vin.  opii  crocatum  is  already 
opted  for  elixir  papaveris  m  the  first  edition  of  Pharmacopoea  Femiica. 
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written  in  the  Swedish  language  as  being  more  easy  to  be  understood  by  the  • 
Dispensing  Chemist,  and  that  the  work  must  be  considered  as  an  attempt  at  a 
Pharmacognostic  Manual,  which  will  be  of  use  to  the  Chemist  in  purchasing 
drugs  or  testing  medicines,  and  also  to  those  physicians  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect 
the  shops. 

Pages  Tii.  to  xxiii.  contain  a  very  complete  list  of  those  articles  which  must 
be  used  in  examining  and  testing  medicines.  We  also  find  here  instructive 
directions  for  the  employment  of  the  tests. 

The  directions  given  in  the  Supplement  for  the  examination  and  testing  of 
medicines  are  very  good,  and  are  highly  creditable  to  the  authors.  I  cannot 
avoid  the  pleasure  of  specially  noticing  the  tests  for  aqua  amygdalarum 
amararum  concentrata,  page  16;  bicarbonas  kalicus,  page  23  (the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  contained  in  this  preparation  is  determined  by  expelling  this  acid 
by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  estimating  the  loss  which  must  be  due  to  car- 
bonic acid  by  a  balance) ;  in  the  same  manner  are  tested  bicarbonas  natricus, 
carbonas  ksuicus  depuratus  and  venalis,  and  carbonas  natricus  depuratus. 
Moreover,  the  tests  for  hypochloris  calcicus,  liquor  arsenitis  kalici,  liquor  chlori, 
superoxidum  manganicum  nativum,  &c. 

1  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  give  the  same  praise  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
characteristics  and  properties  of  the  drugs,  some  of  which  are  very  incomplete, 
and  not  so  instructive  as  is  desirable  for  a  work  intended  as  a  pharmacognostic 
manual. 

In  this  respect  I  may  mention  the  description  of  aloes,  page  14,  about  which 
the  Supplement  merely  tells  us  '^  that  the  best  kind  of  aloes  which  at  present  is 
to  be  found  Jn  commerce,  is  aloe  Capensis."  The  descriptions  of  gmi  resina, 
scammonium  Aleppense,  moschus,  opium,  and  secale  cornutum,  are  also  not 
very  complete. 

Information  of  what  kind  of  a  drug,  which  has  several  commercial  varieties, 
must  be  kept  by  the  dispensing  Chemist,  is  sometimes  not  very  definite,  vi«., 
castoreum,  cort.  china;,  fol.  sennae,  resina  benzoe,  semina  cacao. 

From  the  political  relations  of  the  countries,  it  will  be  readily  understood, 
that  the  regulations  belonging  to  Pharmacy  in  Finland  must  be  very  much  the 
«ame  as  in  Sweden,  viz.,  it  is  not  lawful  to  keep  a  shop  without  Pharmaceutical 
practice  for  several  years,  and  passing  a  strict  examination.  The  shops  in 
Finland  are  commonly  large  and  well  fitted  up,  and  their  number  is  limited. 
Inspections  of  the  shops  are  performed  annually.  The  medicines  are  good, 
adulterations  being  very  rare.    Poisoning  is  prevented  by  strict  interdictions. 


We  have  received  from  Dr.  Landerer,  of  Athens,  a  paper 
ON  THE  SCHERBETS  OF  THE  EAST, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  : — 

As  the  prohibition  of  wine  imposed  upon  Mahommedans  by  the  Koran,  has 
induced  the  use  of  opium  as  a  means  of  producing  intoxication,  so  it  may  hav^ 
probably  been  the  cause  of  the  invention  of  those  beverages  so  generally  em- 
ployed m  the  East,  Scherhet  and  Bosd, 

The  Eastern  scherbets  usually  consist  of  water  in  which  jelly  or  syrup  made 
from  fruit  have  been  dissolved,  or  of  an  infusion  in  water  of  the  fruit  itself; 
and  their  composition  varies  according  to  the  facility  with  which  any  particular 
fruit  can  be  obtained.  In  Egypt,  a  scherbet  is  prepared  from  the  roots  of 
"Cypenis  esculentus^  which  are  brought  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria  in  considerable 
abundance,  and  sold  in  the  bazaars  combined  with  rice,  in  the  form  of  cakes. 
The  Egyptians  also  use  a  scherbet  made  with  honey.  Various  ingredients,  as 
vanilla,  otto  of  roses,  peppermint,  vinegar,  and  even  mastich,  are  used  to  impart 
a  flavour  to  scherbet,  while  an  agreeable  colour  is  obtained  by  the  employment 
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of  cochineal,  the  juice  of  the  berries  of  Phytolacca  decandra*  or  of  comus  mas, 
the  latter  an  esteemed  fruit  in  Asia  Minor.  One  of  the  chief  requisites  for 
good  scherbet  is  cold  water,  which,  in  the  absence  of  ice,  is  obtained  by  the  use 
of  a  porous  earthen  vessel,  like  the  unglazed  water-bottle  or  Alcarraza  of  the 
Spaniards. 

The  beverage  called  Bosd  is  a  sort  of  acidulated,  and  sometimes  fermented, 
scherbet.  In  its  commonest  form,  it  is  made  by  fermenting  an  infusion  of 
millet  seed,  and  in  this  state  probably  represents  the  barley-wine,  Olvos  KpiBrjs 
of  the  ancients.  A  more  agreeable  Bosa  is  prepared  by  the  I^yptians  from 
tamarinds  and  honey,  and  by  the  Greeks  from  the  fruit  of  the  love-apple 
(Solanum  Lycopersicum)  the  latter  beverage  being  called  Apoa-iariKop. 

The  manufacture  of  these  drinks  gives  empoyment  to  a  vast  number  of 
persons  called  Scherhetzides,  the  peculiar  sound  of  whose  little  bells,  struck  by  a 
machine,  which  at  the  same  time  cools  their  glasses  by  a  stream  of  water,  may 
be  heard  far  and  nea^  through  the  streets  of  an  eastern  town,  inviting  customers 
to  their  trays»  on  which  syrups,  fruit,  and  sweetmeats  are  displayed. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  OXALIC  ACID. 

Oxalic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  a  great  number  of  vegetaUe 
substances,  such  as  sugar,  rice,  starch,  washed  sawdust,  &c. 

Sugar,  either  in  its  crystalline  state,  or  in  that  of  molasses  or  treacie,  is  the 
substance  more  commonly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid. 

On  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the  saccharine  solution  and  exposure  to  heat,  a 
substitution  of  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  sugar  is 
effected,  oxalic  acid  being  formed,  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen  evolved  from  the  liquor. 
Other  changes  than  this,  however,  take  place ;  carbonic  acid  is  often  disengaged  with 
the  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  saccharic  acid  and  other  products  remain  in  solution 
with  the  oxalic  acid. 

Instead  of  cane  sugar  or  treacle,  the  saccharine  substance  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  potato  or  other  starch  (as  in  Mr.  Nyren's  process)  is  employed. 
For  this  purpose  the  potatoes  are  well  washed,  and  then  reduced  into  a  fine  pulp  by 
rasping,  grinding,  or  other  suitable  means ;  such  pulp  is  then  washed  two  or  three 
times,  by  placing  it  in  water  and  well  stirring  it  therein,  then  permitting  the  pulp  to 
subside,  and  running  off  the  watet.  The  pulp  thus  obtained  is  next  placed  in  an 
open  vessel  of  lead,  or  wood  lined  with  lead,  with  as  much  water  as  will  allow  of  tfae 
mixture  being  boiled  freely,  by  means  of  steam  passed  through  leaden  pipes  placed 
therein.  Into  the  mixture  of  pulp  and  water,  about  two  per  oent.  by  weight  (of  the 
potatoes  employed)  of  siiphuric  acid  is  to  be  stirred  in,  which  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
from  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  of  acid  on  the  quantity  of  farina  contained  in  the  po- 
tatoes ;  the  whole  is  now  to  be  boiled  for  some  hours,  until  the  pulp  of  the  potatoes 
is  converted  into  saccharine  matter ;  the  completion  of  this  x>rocess  being  readily 
ascertained  by  applying  a  drop  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  a  small  quantity  <rf  boiling 
liquor  placed  on  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  glass,  when,  if  there  be  aay  fieurina 
remaining  unconverted,  a  purple  colour  will  be  produced.  The  saccharine  product 
thus  obtained  is  then  filtered  through  a  horsehair  clothj  after  which  it  is  carefully 
evaporated  in  any  convenient  vessel,  until  a  gallon  of  it  weighs  about  fi>urteen  or 
fourteen-and-a-half  pounds ;  it  is  now  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  oxalic  acid,  by  the  application  of  nitric  acid,  as  in  the  case  of 
operating  upon  sugar  or  treacle.  Horse-chestnuts,  deprived  of  their  outer  shells, 
are  also  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid,  when  treated  in  the  way  above 
described  for  potatoes. 

Instead  of  operating  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  farina  of  potatoes  and  of  chestnuts 
may  be  treated  with  diastase,  and  converted  into  a  liquor  similar  to  that  obtained 
after  evaporation  from  the  farina  and  sulphuric  acid  before  mentioned,  using  about 
the  same  proportion  of  diastase  as  above  directed  for  sulphuric  acid.    In  this  case 

t*  The  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Phytolacca  decandra  has  been  used  in  Portugal  for  colouring 
wine,  but  on  account  of  its  piu*gative  properties  it  has  been  very  properly  prohibited. — Vide 
Gtdbourt's  HUtmrs  Natwrdh  des  Drogues  simples,  tome  ii.,  p.  411,  ^dit.  1849.— Ed.] 
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the  liquor  is  made  of  the  required  strength  at  once,  and  the  processes  of  filtration 
and  evaporation  are  rendered  unnecessary. 

The  apparatus  required  in  the  conversion  of  the  saccharine  matter  (whether  of 
cane  sugar  or  formed  of  starch  in  the  way  above  mentioned)  into  oxalic  acid  is  very 
simple.  Usually,  earthenware  jars  of  about  two  gallons  capacity  are  employed, 
which,  when  charged  with  nitric  acid  and  the  saccharine  material  used,  are  placed 
in  water-baths  capable  of  holding  a  hundred  or  more  of  these  jars.  These  baths  are 
constructed  of  brick  and  lined  with  lead,  and  are  heated  by  means  of  steam  passed 
through  coils  of  lead  pipe  placed  therein. 

Instead  of  earthenware  jars,  vessels  of  lead,  or  of  wood  lined  with  lead,  may  be 
employed  in  the  Sianufacture  of  oxalic  acid.  For  this  purpose,  square  open  vessels, 
eight  'feet  square  and  three  feet  deep,  are  a  convenient  size,  the  liquor  being  heated 
by  means  of  steam  passed  through  a  coil  of  lead  pipe.  A  coil  of  about  forty -dght 
feet  of  one-inch  pipe,  in  a  vessel  of  the  size  above  mentioned,  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  liquor  at  the  required  temperature.  In  using  these,  vessels,  the  liquor  (whatever 
it  may  be)  to  be  converted  into  oxalic  acid  is  put  into  them,  together  with  the  add 
employed,  and  heated  until  the  required  decomposition  is  effected.  The  liquor  is 
then  drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  or  by  a  cock  placed  at  ..the  bottom  of  the  Tessi^  into 
shallow  leaden  vessels,  or  wooden  vessels  Imed  with  lead,  to  cool  and  crystallize,  and 
the  mother- waters  are  drawn  off  from  the  crystals  and  used  in  the  next  operation. 

When  the  manufacture  of  this  acid  is  conducted  in  large  vessels  as  above  men* 
tioned,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  nitric  acid  employed  may  be  less  than  when  the 
earthenware  jars  are  used.  From  1.200  to  1.270  are  about  the  limits  of  the  range 
allowed  for  the  gravity  of  the  acid.  As  regards  the  temperature  of  the  baths,  this 
should  be  maintained  at  or  about  125°  Fahr.  Whilst  the  operation  is  in  progress, 
the  active  evolution  of  gas,  without  the  appearance  of  red  fumes,  and  the  emission 
of  a  peculiar  smell,  slightly  indicative  of  the  presence  of  nitric  oxide,  are  amongst 
the  signs  that  everything  is  in  good  working  condition.  The  judicious  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  found  to  contribute  to  an  increase  of  the .  quantity  of  oxalic  acid 
produced.  The  product  of  acid  from  a  given  quantity  of  sugar,  has  been  much 
understated  by  chemical  writers  ;  this  has  roost  probably  arisen  from  the  circum- 
stance of  boiling  the  sugar  with  strong  nitric  acid,  by  which  means  a  large  quantity 
of  oxalic  acid  becomes  converted,  as  soon  as  formed,  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
result  is,  that  the  actual  product  of  oxalic  acid  obtained  represents  only  about  one- 
half  of  the  sugar  employed,  and  therefore  not  above  one-half  the  quantity  which 
should  have  been  obtained.  Thus  we  find  it  stated,  that  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds 
of  oxalic  acid  axe  obtainable  from  100  pounds  of  good  sugar,  whereas  the  quantity 
actually  obtained  in  practice  is  from  125  to  130  pounds.  Treacle  of  course  gives  a 
smaller  product ;  100  pounds  of  fair  quality,  yielding  from  105  to  110  pounds  of 
oxalic  acid. 

The  mother-liquor  having  been  poured  off,  the  crystals  of  acid  obtained  are  thrown 
on  drainers  and  washed,  then  carefully  dried  in  a  suitable  stove.  The  mother- 
liquors,  when  treated  with  a  fresh  supply  of  nitric  acid  and  treacle,  are  ready  for  a 
fiirther  operation. 

About  four-and-three-quarter  cwts.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  two-and-a-half  cwts.  of 
Bulphmric  acid,  are  used  to  furnish  the  nitric  acid  required  to  convert  one  cwt.  of 
good  sugar  into  oxalic  acid. 

Mr.  Jullion  has  patented  a  process  for  the  conversion  of  formic  acid  into  oxalic 
acid.  For  this  purpose,  formic  acid  is  saturated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
and  then  half  the  quantity  of  caustic  potash  required  for  saturation  is  added  to  the 
above  mixture  ;  the  whole  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated  to  560°  Fahr. 
By  this  process,  the  formic  acid  is  decomposed,  and  oxalate  of  potash  formed. 
Caustic  soda  may  also  be  employed  instead  of  caustic  potash. 

The  oxalate  of  potash  or  of  soda  thus  obtained  is  then  treated  with  sulphuret  of 
barium,  hydrate  of  baryta,  or  any  soluble  salt  of  baryta,  whereby  an  oxalate  of 
baryta  is  precipitated,  from  whence  pure  oxalic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

Another  mode  of  obtaining  oxalic  acid  is  by  the  process  patented  by  Dr.  Wilton 
Turner,  who  directs  the  uric  acid  obtained  from  guano  to  be  treated  with  peroxide 
of  lead  or  manganese  suspended  in  water,  at  a  boiling  temperature,  by  which  means 
it  will  be  decomposed  into  oxalic  acid,  aUantoin,  and  urea.  The  oxalic  acid  forms 
an  insoluble  compound  with  the  lead  or  manganese.  The  lead  process  is  as  follows : 
A  known  weight  of  uric  acid  is  placed  in  an  open  cylindrical  iron  vessel,  capable  of 
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holding  two  pounds  of  water  for  every  povaid.  of  the  add,  and  adapted  to  hoil  by 
steam.  A  clear  saturated  solution  of  lime-water  is  then  added,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
heated,  and  in  brisk  ebullition,  the  peroxide  of  lead  is  added  in  successive  portions, 
as  long  as  it  is  observed  to  be  whitened  by  the  boiling  liquid.  The  whitish  powder 
thus  obtained  is  oxalate  of  lead.  About  240  pounds  of  peroxide  of  lead  are  required 
fbr  each  168  pounds  of  uric  add  employed.  The  supernatant  liquor  is  next  dra?m 
oflf,  and  the  oxalate  of  lead  washed  with  clear  water  ;  this  is  then  boiled  with  dilute 
muriatic  acid  (equal  parts  of  acid  and  water),  by  means  of  which  oxalic  add  is 
obtained  in  solutioxi,  which  is  evaporated  and  ciystaUized,  whilst  muriate  of  lead 
remains  as  the  predpitate.  t 

The  allantoin  is  also  decomposed  into  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia  by  boiling  it  with 
caustic  alkali.  The  former  unites  with  the  alkali  used,  while  the  ammonia  passes 
over,  and  may  be  collected  as  liquid  ammonia  ;  the  oxalic  add  thus  generated  may 
be  obtained  as  oxalate  of  potash,  if  potash  be  the  alkali  employed,  or  as  oxalic  add 
if  hsacyta,  be  used,  by  decomposing  the  latter  oxalate  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  In 
this  case,  the  oxalate  of  baryta  may  be  treated  in  the  way  previously  described  for 
oxalate  of  lead. 

As  regards  these  various  methods  of  obtaining  oxalic  add,  their  employment  will 
of  course  always  be  a  question  of  £  s.  </.,  the  economy  of  many  operations  of  manu-^ 
factoring  chemistry  being  often  dependent  upon  their  adaptation  to  the  requirements 
or  purposes  of  particular  manufacturers,  in  connection  with  other  branches  of  manu- 
facture carried  on  by  them. 

The  low  price  at  which  treade  and  sugar  are  now  obtainable,  is  much  in  favour  of 
their  use  in  this  manufacture.  The  chief  point,  however,  to  which  attention  must 
be  directed,  in  order  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production  of  this  article,  is  in  economizing 
the  nitric  acid  used. 

In  speaking  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  sugar,  it  was  observed  that  carbonic 
acid  is  produced,  and  that  it  passes  off  with  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  also  set  at 
liberty.  The  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  in  this  case,  proves  a  great  obstacle  in 
the  reconversion  of  nitric  oxide  into  nitric  add,  preventing  the  union  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  with  the  nitric  6xide.  Various  processes  have  been  from  time  to  time 
suggested  to  effect  this  economy  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  add;  amongst  these, 
the  following  may  more  particularly  be  noticed  : — 

In  1846,  Idj.  Jullion  patented  a  method  of  converting  the  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
given  off  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid,  into  nitrous  and  nitric  adds.  For  this 
purpose,  he  uses  a  "  generating  vessel,"  which  is  a  vessel  something  like  a  Woulf  *s 
bottle,  only  having  a  moveable  top  fitting  air-tight,  and  capable  of  holding  about  100 
gallons.  The  materials  to  form  the  oxalic  add  are  introduced,  and  the  vessel  heated 
by  a  water-bath  (by  steam  or  other  convenient  means),  which  surrounds  the  vessd  ; 
a  quantity  of  nitric  add  is  then  added,  and  air  or  oxygen  is  forced  in  through  a  pipe 
inserted  in  the  top.  The  oxygen,  coming  in  contact  with  the  evolved  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  immediately  converts  a  portion  into  nitrous  and  hypo*nitrous  adds,  which 
are  partly  again  absorbed  by  the  fluid  in  the  vessd  ;  another  portion  passes  off  by 
a  pipe  inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  which  pipe  passes  through  a  furnace. 
This  part  in  the  furnace  is  a  little  enlarged,  and  is  heated  to  from  600°  to  900°  Fah.; 
this  part  of  the  pipe  or  tube  contains  spongy  platinum,  or  other  similar  substances. 
The  gases,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  heated  platinum,  combine  to  ibrm  nitric 
add,  which  is  afterwards  condensed  in  vessds  arranged  as  usual  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  acid.  Instead  of  platinum,  a  close  vessel  containing  water  may  be  used, 
which  decomposes  hyponitrous  and  nitrous  acids,  giving  rise  to  nitric  acid.  This 
principle  is  applied  in  the  following  ways  : — The  oxides  of  nitrogen,  as  evolved  from 
the  liquor  in  the  decomposing  vessel,  coming  in  contact  with  oxygen,  are  converted 
into  hyponitrous  and  nitrous  adds,  which,  upon  being  mingled  with  steam,  are  de- 
composed into  nitric  add  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen  ;  or  the  introduction  of  steam 
may  be  obviated,  by  using  heated  air  or  oxygen  in  the  decomposing  vessels,  by 
which  means  moisture  will  be  furnished  from  the  liquor  ;  the  amount  of  evaporation 
thus  caused  will  also  prevent  an  inconvenient  increase  of  the  mother-liquor.  The 
compounds  thus  formed,  when  passed  through  suitable  condensers,  will,  if  the  supply 
of  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen  has  been  in  excess,  be  all  or  nearly  all  condensed  into 
nitric  acid. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  Crane  and  Jullion's  continuous  method  of  manu- 
facturing oxalic  add  and  nitric  acid  at  one  process  : — The  oxalic  acid  mother-liquor 
of  a  previous  process  is  placed  in  a  dosed  or  covered  vessd  termed  a  "  generator," 
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fonned(^  slate;  nitric  acid  and  syrup  in  the  usual  proportions  employed  for  such 
quantity  of  mother-liquor,  are  also  placed  separately  in  feeding  vessels,  over  the 
^  generator;"  heat  is  then  applied  to  the  mother-liquor,  and  the  temperature  raised 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  180°  or  200°  Pah.  Streams  of  nitric  acid  and  syrup  are 
then  caused  to  flow  into  the  generator  by  means  of  suitable  stop-cocks  and  funnel- 
pipes,  in  such  a  quantity  that  the  delivejy  of  the  whole  shall  occupy  about  eighteen 
hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  process  will  be  completed. 

The  gases,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  materials  so  supplied,  pass  off 
through  an  eduction  pipe  in  the  top  of  the  generator,  into  a  receiver,  into  which  a 
stream  of  chloride  is  introduced  (from  a  chlorine  generator)  sufficient  to  convert 
the  whde  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  into  nitric  acid.  A  portion  of  the  water  in  the 
receiver  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  combining  with  the  oxide  of  nitrogen  to  form 
nitric  acid,  whilst  its  hydrogen  combines  with  the  chlorine  to  form  hydroddoric  acid. 
Th^e  mixed  vapours  pass  over  into  suitable  condensing  vessels  placed  to  receive 
tfaem.  The  whole  of  the  nitric  acid  and  syrup  having  been  ran  in»  and  the  liberation 
of  the  gases  or  oxides  of  nitrogen  having  ceased,  the  oxalic  acid  liquor  is  drawn  off 
from  the  generator  and  crystallized. 

Messrs.  McDougall  and  Rawson  have  also  pat^ited  a  method  of  recovering  the 
T^Kmra  which  pass  off  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid.  To  effisct  this,  they  cUrect 
the  employment  of  a  series  of  vessds  containing  water,  into  the  first  of  which  the 
nitrous  gas  or  fumes  are  passed,  through  a  tube  dipping  below  the  surface  of  the 
vessel ;  air  is  also  admitted,  which  mixes  with  the  ga^  bubbling  up  through  the 
water.  Attached  to  the  bust  vessd  of  the  series  is  a  pneumatic  apparatus,  by  means 
of  which  the  mixture  of  nitrous  gas  and  air  is  drawn  through  this  series  of  vessels, 
each  containing  a  tube  dipping  into  the  liquid,  and  another  tube  or  pipe  attached  to 
its  top  to  connect  it  with  the  next  vessel.  The  nitrous  gas  thus  passing  alternately 
into  air  and  water  becomes  converted  into  nitric  acid.  In  this  process  the  ^£ollowing 
reaction  is  said  to  take  place : — 

On  3,  KO4  being  passed  into  water  of  the  temperature  of  100°  Fahr.,  or  upwards, 
.2,  NOs+NOs  residt,  the  2  NOs  (i.e^)  two  atoms  of  nitric  acid  remain  in  s(dution, 
whilst  the  NO,,  which  is  an  incondensable  gas,  bubbles  through  the  liquid,  and 
unites  with  the  air  in  the  vessel  above  the  liquid ;  it  immediately  takes  two  atoms 
of  oxygen  from  the  air  and  becomes  NO4,  which,  paasing  through  the  liquid, 
becomes  nitric  acid  and  nitrous  gas,  as  before,  and  thus  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
nitrous  fumes  or  gas  are  reconverted  into  nitric  acid. 

In  Ecarnot's  patented  process  for  recovering  the  nitric  acid,  he  fills  his  n^nera- 
ting  vessels  with  a  porous  substance,  such  as  pumice-stone,  supplying  the  oxygen 
by  a  blowing  machine,  a  flow  of  steam  being  brought  from  a  boiler. 


ON  CHLORINATED  HYDROCHLORIC  ETHER;  A  NEW  ANAESTHETIC 

AGENT. 
[In  consequence  of  some  inquiries  respecting  this  agent,  we  have  thought  it 
-  desirable  to  publish  the  two  following  papers,  one  hy  M.  Mialhe,  the  other  by  M* 
Regnault,  which  together  give  a  very  complete  account  of  this  substance. — 
Ed.  Pharm.  Journ.] 

L — on  CHLOBINATED  HYDROCHLORIC  ETBEB. 
BTJI.  HIALHB. 

Dr.  Aran  having  requested  me  to  supply  him  with  the  different  volatile  agents 
possessing  anesthetic  properties,  with  a  view  to  his  studying  more  carefully  than 
had  previously  been  done  their  local  sedative  action,  I  gave  him  at  two  different 
times  the  liquid  obtaiil^d  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  olefiant  gas,  which  had  been 
furnished  by  two  of  the  best  manufacturers  of  chemical  products  in  Paris,  under  the 
name  of  **  I)ufch  liquid**  The  first  of  the  specimens  thus  supplied  afforded  to  Dr. 
Aran  very  satisfactory  results,  which  he  forthwith  published.  It  was  otherwise, 
however,  with  the  second  Specimen.  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  these 
different  results,  and  discovered  that  the  liquid  last  tried  was  that  alone  which  pos- 
sessed the  characters  of  Dutch  liquid,  while  that  previously  used  corresponded  more 
*  nearly  with  the  liquid  chloride  of  carbon,  having  a  greater  density  and  higher  boiling 
point  than  the  true  Dutch  liquid,  and  being,  moreover,  uninflammable.  On  pursuing 
the  investigation,  I  found  that  this  liquid  was  not  the  chloride  of  carbon,  but  Dutch 
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liquid  in  which  chlorine  had  been  subetituted  for  part  of  the  hydrogen,  or,  in  other 
words,  cMorinated  Dutch  liquid. 

The  fayourable  therapeutic  results  which  Dr.  Aran  has  made  public,  are  therefore 
to  be  referred  to  chlorinated  Dutch  liquid,  and  not  to  Dutch  liquid,  properly  so  called. 
But  the  price  at  which  chlorinated  Dutch  liquid  can  be  sui^lied,  is  too  high  to  admit 
of  its  being  advantageously  introduced  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  and  I  pr(4K>8ed,  on 
this  account,  to  substitute  an  analogous  ethereal  compound  xesultiDg  from  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  hydrochloric  ether. 

It  has  been  shown,  from  the  researches  of  M.  V.  Begnault,  that  when  dilorine 
xeacts  on  hydrochloric  ether,  hydrogen  is  removed,  forming  hydvpchloric  acid,  and 
chlorine  is  substituted,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  compounds  containing  more  and 
more  chlorine,  which  compounds  ajre  isomeric  with  a  corresponding  series  of  com- 
pounds obtained  from  olefiant  gas.  The  isomerism  is  complete,  for  not  only  is  the 
Sementary  composidcm  the  same,  but  also  the  density  of  the  vapours.  The  order  of 
the  molecular  arrangement  alone  differs,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  chemical 
reactions  of  the  compounds. 

It  was  thought  that  these  two  series  of  ethereal  compounds  might  be  found  to 
possess  similar  therapeutic  properties,  and  that  the  chlorinated  Dutch  liquid,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  might  be  replaced  by  the  corresponding  chlorinated 
hydrochloric  ether.  This  new  compound,  with  which  experiments  have  been  made 
by  Dr.  Aran,  has  been  found  to  be  jtossessed  of  the  same  therapeutic  virtues  as  the 
chlorinated  Dutch  liquid,  and  thus  my  supposition  has  been  <x>mpletely  confirmed. 

This  compound  is  colourless,  very  fluid,  having  an  an>matic  ethereal  odour  similar 
to  that  of  chloroform,  or  still  better,  to  that  of  Dutch  liquid.  The  taste  is  at  once 
sweet  and  hot.  It  hais  no  action  on  test  paper  ;  is  very  little  soluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  i^erfectly  in  alcohol,  in  sulphuric  ether,  and  in  most  of  the  fixed  and  volatile 
oils.  It  is  not  inflammable,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  Dutch  liquid  and  the 
officinal  ethers,  and  nearly  assimilated  to  chloroform.  Its  density  and  boiling  point 
are  variable,  the  latter  ranging  between  110°  and  130°  Cent,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  not  a  homogeneous  body,  but  composed  of  several  ethers  varying  in  density 
and  volatility.  As  all  these  chlorinated  hydrochloric  ethers  possess  the  same 
anaesthetic  properties,  and  especially  as  it  is  difficult  completely  to  separate  them  one 
from  the  other,  I  propose  to  call  the  mixed  liquid  ckhrinoOed  hydrochloric  ether, — 
Repertoire  de  Pharmacie. 

2.— ON  THB  ACTION  OT  CHLORINE  ON  HYDROCHLORIC  ETHBR. 
BX  M.  y.  REGNAULT. 

When  placed  in  a  dimly-lighted  sitoaticm,  chlorine  remains  without  action  on 
hydrochloric  ether ;  but  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  light,  and  still  better 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  reaction  takes  place  with  development 
of  heat;  hydrochloric  add  is  disengaged,  and  an  ethereal  liquor  is  condensed.  When 
a  hurge  quantity  of  this  Uquor  is  required  to  be  prepared,  the  apparatus  is  to  be 


Apparatus  for  preparing  Chlorinated  Hydrochloric  Ether. 
awanged  as  shown  in  tlie  annexed  figure.    In  the  flask,  a,  alcohol  saturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  to  be  placed,  or  aimj^y  a  mixture  of  equal  p^rts  of  alcohol 
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and  very  Aiming  hydrochloric  add  of  commerce.  The  vapour  of  this  liquid  is  to  be 
passed  through  a  washing  bottle,  b,  containing  water,  then  through  a  second  bottle, 
c,  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  finally,  through  a  third  bottle,  n,  con- 
taining water.  In  the  other  flask,  i,  peroxide  of  manganese  and  hydrochloric  acid 
are  to  be  placed  for  preparing  chlorine,  which  is  to  be  washed  in  the  water  of  bottle 
H.  The  two  gases  are  conducted  by  two  tubes,  the  orifices  of  which  are  opposite 
each  other,  into  the  flask  with  three  openings,  e  ;  the  lower  tube  of  this  vessel  is 
fixed  in  bottle  f,  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  less  volatile  portion  of 
the  product,  the  most  volatile  is  condensed  in  bottle  o,  which  should  be  kept  very 
cold.  The  flask,  s,  in  which  the  two  gases  are  combined,  should  be  exposed  to  the 
sun,  at  any  rate  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation ;  for,  when  once  the  reaction 
is  established,  it  continues  in  the  shade  and  does  not  cease  even  when  daylight  is 
gone.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  ether  in  relation  to  the 
chlorine,  without  which  precaution  the  latter  would  exercise  a  subsequent  action  on 
the  first  product,  and  would  yield  a  second  more  dUorinated.  It  is  difficult,  never- 
theless, in  an  operation  occupying  so  much  time,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  small 
quantity  of  this  second  product,  unless  the  operation  continued  in  the  shade;  but,  as 
it  is  the  least  volatile,  it  almost  enturely  remains  in  the  first  receiving  botUe.  The 
liquor  is  to  be  washed  several  times  with  water,  then  distilled  in  a  water-bath,  on 
quick-lime,  in  order  to  deprive  it  entirely  of  water  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  first 
drops  which  pass  over  in  distillation  should  be  rejected,  because  they  often  contain  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  ether  in  an  unaltered  state,  which  has  remained  in 
solution  ;  the  last  quarter  is  also  to  be  put  aside,  because  it  may  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  more  chlorinated  products. 

The  liquor  thus  obtained  is  represented  by  the  formula  C4H4Clt ;  it  is  mono- 
chlorinated  hydrochloric  ether;  it  has  the  same  composition  as  Dutch  liquid,  and 
resembles  it  entirely  both  in  odour  and  fiavour.  The  density  of  its  vapour  is  also 
exactly  the  same  3.42  ;  but  the  point  of  ebullition  is  very  different,  as  mono- 
chlorinated  hydrochloric  ether  boils  at  64°,  whilst  Dutch  liquid  boils  at  82.5  Cent. 
These  two  substances  also  differ  completely  in  their  chemical  reactions ;  for  instance, 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  i)Otash  immediately  decomposes  Dutch  liquid  in  the  cold  ; 
chloride  of  potassium  is  formed,  and  bicarburetted  monochlorinated  hydrogen  is 
disengaged  C4HC13.  Monochlorinated  hydrochloric  ether  does  not  show  any  action 
of  this  kind.  If  this  substance  be  distilled  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash, 
only  a  very  small  portion  is  changed  without  the  production  of  bicarburetted  mono- 
chlorinated hydrogen.  Dutch  liquid  is  immediately  affected  in  the  cold  by  potas- 
sium, hydrogen  is  disengaged,  chloride  of  potassium  and  bicarburetted  mono- 
chlorinated hydrogen  are  formed  ;  in  hydrochloric  ether,  on  the  contrary,  the 
potassium  retains  its  metallic  brilliancy.  Dutch  liquid  then  differs  from  the 
isomeric  compound  monochlorinated  hydrochloric  ether,  in  tUat  one  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  and  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  are  in  combination  in  quite  another  state. 
In  the  reactions  which  we  have  just  described,  these  two  elements  act  as  if  they 
existed  in  the  Dutch  liquid,  in  the  state  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  several  Chemists  giving  the  following  formula  to  Dutch  liquid: — 
C4H3CI,  HCl,  and  to  monochlorinated  hydrochloric  ether  the  formula  C4H4Ci3 ;  the 
difference  of  the  chemical  reactions  is  thus  completely  explained.  • 

By  successive  actions,  under  the  influence  of  solar  light,  of  chlorine  on  mono- 
chlorinated hydrochloric  ether,  the  following  products  are  obtaiped : — 

Bichlorinated  hydrochloric  ether,  C4H8CI3  isomeric  with  monodilorinated  Dutch 
liquid— trichlorinated  hydrochloric  ether,  C4H2CI4  isomeric  with  bichlorinated  Dutch 
liquid— quadrichlorinated  hydrochloric  ether,  C4HCI6  isomeric  with  trichlorinated 
Dutch  liquid— perchlorinated  hydrochloric  ether,  C4CJ6  identical  with  perchlorinated 
Dutch  liquid,  or  sesquichloride  of  carbon. 

The  final  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  hydrochloric  ether  is  then  the  same 
aa  that  resulting  from  Dutch  liquid;  it  is  the  crystallized  sesquichloride  of  carbon. 
The  three  products  C4H3CI3,  C4HJCI4,  and  C4HCI5,  which  are  derived  from  hydro- 
chloric ether,  differ  entirely,  in  their  physical  properties,  from  the  isomeric  products 
obtained  from  Dutch  liquid  ;  for  instance, — 

Bichlorinated  hydrochloric  ether,  C4H8CI5  boils  at  75®— monochlorinated  Dutch 
liquid  boils  at  115° — trichlorinated  hydrochloric  ether,  C4H2CI4  boUs  at  102° — 
bichlorinated  Dutch  liquid  boils  at  135°— quadrichlorinated  hydrochloric  ether, 
C4HCU  boils  at  146°— trichlorinated  Dutch  liquid  boils  at  153°. 

The  last  product,  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  is  common  to  the  two  series  ;  it  boils 
at  a  temperature  of  180°.    The  difference  in  the  temperatures  of  ebullition  of  the 
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isomeric  chlorinated  products  of  hydrochloric  ether  and  Dutch  liquid  become  less 
and  less  as  the  quantity  of  chlorine  substituted  for  hydrogen  increases.  At  last 
the  difference  ceases  in  the  perchlorinated  products,  which  are  identical:  thus,— ^ 

Between  monochlorinated  hydrochloric  ether  and  Dutch  liquid  the  difference  of 
ebullition  is  38^5— between  bichlorinated  hydrochloric  ether  and  Dutch  liquid  the 
difference  of  ebullition  is  40°0— between  trichlorinated  hydrochloric  ether  and  Dutch 
liquid  the  difference  of  ebullition  is  33^0 — ^between  quadrichlorinated  hydrochloric 
ether  and  Dutch  liquid  the  difference  of  ebullition  is  7^0— finally,  between  the 
identical  perchlorinated  products  the  difference  is  necessarily  0°0. 

NEW  LEBANON:  ITS  PHYSIC  GAI^DENS  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS. 

In  the  last  number,*  in  speaking  of  the  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Tilden,  we 
promised  a  further  communication  on  the  same  subject,  but  in  its  relations  to  the 
United  Society,  or  people  called  **  Shakers,'*  residing  in  the  same  Valley.  During 
our  short  visit  we  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  Mr.  Edward  Fowler  and  his 
friends,  that  caused  us  to  regret  our  inability  to  accept  their  kindly  offered  hos- 
pitality, and  to  examine  more  closely  than  the  time  permitted,  their  gardens  and 
their  arrangements  for  drying  and  packing  herbs  and  for  making  extracts. 

The  chief  tract  of  land  occupied  by  the  "  Society  **  lies  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  valley  in  approaching  the  village  of  New  Lebanon,  the  residences,  factories,  and 
public  buildings  of  the  Society  occupying  a  plateau  elevated  perhaps  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  high  road.  As  their  poUcy  is  directly  cumulative,  their  lands  occupy 
a  large  portion  of  the  most  valuable  soil  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  many  excellent 
lots  and  fields  in  the  village  and  other  parts  of  the  valley,  amounting,  if  we  rightly 
remember,  to  near  seven  thousand  acres.  This  large  extent  is  by  no  means  devoted 
to  medicinal  plants,  the  culture  of  these  forming  but  one  branch  of  the  operations  of 
this  industrious  people,  whilst  agriculture  and  several  manufactures  are  equally 
carried  on.  "It  is  about  fifty  years,"  says  Mr.  Fowler,  "since  our  Society  first 
originated  as  a  trade  in  this  country,  the  business  of  cultivating  and  preparing 
medicinal  plants  for  the  supply  and  convenience  of  Apothecaries  and  Druggists,  and 
for  about  twenty  years  conducted  it  on  a  limited  scale.  Some  thirty  years  since 
Drs.  E.  Harlow  and  G.  K.  Laurence,  of  our  Society,  the  latter  an  excellent  botanist, 
gave  their  attention  to  the  business,  and  induced  a  more  systematic  arrangement, 
and  scientific  manner  of  conducting  it,  especially  as  to  the  seasons  for  collection, 
varieties,  and  method  of  preparation.  Since  their  time  the  business  has  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  especially  so  within  the  last  ten  years.  We  believe  the  quantity  of 
botanical  remedies  used  in  this  country,  particularly  of  indigenous  plants,  has 
doubled  in  less  than  that  time. 

"  There  are  now  probably  occupied  as  physic  gardens  in  the  different  branches  of 
our  Society  nearly  two  hundred  acres,f  of  which,  about  fifty  are  at  our  village.  As 
we  find  a  variety  of  soils  are  necessary  to  tho  perfect  production  of  the  different 
plants,  we  have  taken  advantage  of  our  farms  and  distributed  our  gardens  ac- 
cordingly. Hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  taraxacum,  aconite,  poppies,  lettuce,  sage, 
summer  savory,  marjorum,  dock,  burdock,  valerian,  and  horehound  occupy  a  large 
portioh  of  the  ground ;  and  about  fifty  minor  varieties  are  cultivated  in  addition,  as 
rue,  borage,  carduus,  hyssop,  marsh-mallow,  feverfew,  pennyroyal,  &c.  Of  indi- 
genous plants  we  collect  about  two  hundred  varieties,  and  purchase  from  the  south 
and  west  and  from  Europe  some  thirty  or  forty  others,  many  of  which  are  not 
recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  or  the  dispensatories,  but  which  are  called  for  in 
domestic  practice  and  abundantly  used." 

The  drying  and  storing  of  so  many  plants  requires  much  space,  and  several 
buildings  are  occupied  wholly  or  in  part  for  this  purpose;  the  principal  and  central 
one  of  which  is  a  neat  structure  about  120  feet  long  by  38  feet  wide,  two  stories 
high,  with  a  well  lighted  basement  and  airy  garret.  The  basement  is  devoted  to  the 
pressing,  grinding,  and  other  heavy  work,  whilst  at  on6  end  the  steam  boiler  is 
placed.  The  first  story  is  used  for  packing,  papering,  sorting,  printing,  and  storing 
the  products,  whilst  the  second  story  and  loft  are  used  exclusively  fbr  drying  and 
storing.  Being  well  lighted  and  airy,  these  rooms  are  well  fitted  for  the  purpose. 
Backs  of  hurdles  are  conveniently  arranged  along  the  centre,  on  which  the  herbs 
previously  garbled  are  placed  to  dry,  which  is  rapidly  accomplished  by  the  free 

*  Pbarm,  Joum.  for  Januarv,  1852,  page  323. 

f  This  number  probably  includes  the  settlements  of  Shakers  in  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  and 
Western  New  York. 
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Circulation  of  air  that  is  maintained  throaglioat.    The  sides  of  the  second  story  i 
are  arranged  with  large  and  tight  bins,  in  which  the  plants  are  pat  as  soon  as  th^ 
are  properly  desiccated,  until  remored  for  pressing. 

Some  plants  which  are  rery  suecnlent  or  riscid,  and  which  are  difficult  to  xnroperiy 
cure,  as  conium,  hyoscyamus,  and  garden  celendine,  are  desiccated  in  a  drying-room 
constrneted  for  the  purpose,  where  a  temperature  of  about  115^  Fahr.  is  maintained. 
Most  of  the  roots  are  dried  in  this  way  aft^er  being  sliced. 

The  Society  have  three  double  presses  in  constant  operation,  and  occasionally  use 
two  others.  Each  of  these  is  capable  of  pressing^  100  lbs.  daily,  although  of  some 
kinds  of  material  which  require  but  Uttle  time  *Ho  set,"  three  times  this  quantity  can 
be  packed. 

We  were  shown  into  the  evaporating-room,  where  the  vacuum  apparatus  is 
stationed.  This  consists  of  a  globular  copper  vessel,  supported  on  cast-iron  columns 
attached  to  the  4oor,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  sugar  vacaum  pan.  The  bottom 
is  jacketed  for  applying  steam  heat,  whilst  there  is  an  interior  false  top  extending 
from  the  sides  up  nearly  to  the  man-hole  at  top»  which  prevents  the  vapour  which 
may  condense  on  the  interior  of  the  proper  top  from  falling  back  into  the  bowl  of 
the  evaporator.  They  at  present  have  no  steam-engine,  but  use  a  peculiar  arrange- 
ment for  exhausting  ttie  air  from  the  pan,  which  consistain  attaching  the  condensfng 
vessel  to  a  vertical  tube  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  in  which  a  column  of  water  is  con- 
stantly and  rapidly  descending,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  produce  a  constant  suction, 
of  sufficient  force  to  keep  the  evaporator  sufficiently  exhausted.  As  the  apparatus 
was  not  in  operation  during  our  visit,  we  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  the  con- 
dition of  the  barometer  guage.  The  water  used  for  this  purpose  is  derived  from  a 
small  dam  fed  by  mountain  springs  in  the  higher  portion  of  their  demesne. 

In  our  last  communication  we  stated,  what  we  believed  to  be  true,  that  the 
"  Society  "  had  adopted  the  vacuum-pan  in  their  extract  manufacture  to  compete 
with  their  neighbours  Messrs.  Tilden,  who,  we  believe,  preceded  them  in  its  employ- 
ment, not  intending  to  infer  that  they  would  not  have  adopted  it  had  the  idea  been 
suggested  in  any  other  way,  as  appears  to  have  been  understood  by  Mr.  Fowler  and 
his  friends,  who  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  "  deny  the  insinuation  that  no  oiker 
motive  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  improvement;  as  not  a  member  of  our  com- 
munity had  the  least  knowledge  that  medical  extracts  bad  ever  been  manufactured 
in  America  by  that  process  at  the  time  our  apparatus  was  built.  We  knew  that  the 
imported  extracts  were  generally  esteemed  as  sui)erior  to  many  if  not  all  the 
American,  and  feeling  desirous  of  having  our  articles  right,  we  adopted  the  vacuum- 
pan  as  a  necessary  item  by  the  recommendation  of  several  members  of  the  New 
York  College  of  Pharmacy,  whom  we  consulted  on  the  occasion." 

Mr.  Fowler  informs  us  that  the  amount  of  extracts  manufactured  At  their  estab- 
Ushment  annually  was  about  six  or  eight  thousand  pounds,  but  since  their  improve- 
ments in  apparatus  and  manipulations,  this  amount  has  been  greatly  increased  and 
the  quality  improved.  Extract  of  taraxacum  is  in  the  greatest  demand,  their  pro^- 
duct  in  this  article  amounting  the  past  year  to  3700  pounds.  Conium,  hyoscyamus^ 
and  belladonna  class  next.  They  do  not  cultivate  conium,  but  collect  that  of  spon- 
taneous growth,  believing  it  to  be  more  active.  Belladonna  and  hyoecyanras, 
especially  the  latter,  requires  a  rich  deep  soil  and  abundance  of  strong  animal 
manure.  They  find  henbane  a  very  precarious  crop,  as  when  young  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  it  from  being  destroyed  by  insects;  and  some  years  they  have 
entirely  lost  it,  notwithstanding  their  best  endeavours  to  protect  it.  The  biennial 
variety  of  henbane  is  alone  cultivated,  and  when  not  destroyed  by  insects,  &c.,  has, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  1300  pounds  of  good 
extract  from  an  acre  of  plants. 

Some  inquiries  relative  to  the  consumption  of  such  large  quantities  of  extracts^ 
induce  us  to  believe  that  by  fat  the  laijger  portion  of  them  are  used  in  the  pr^aration 
of  secret  medicines.  An  agency  in  this  city  sold  as  much  as  1200  pounds  of  extract 
of  dandelion  to  one  quack  medicine  vendor,  doubtless  the  proprietor  of  some 
extraordinary  anti-dyspeptic  elixir,  or  liver  piUs. — American  Joumai  of  Pkarmaey, 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  SEED-CAPSULE  OF  THE  PAPAVER 
SOMNIFERUM. 

BT  A.  BDCHNER,  SENIOR. 

A  TREATISE  has  becu  published  by  Buchner  upon  the  properties  of  poppy-heads. 
Upwards  of  forty-four  years  ago  he  had  made  the  observation,  that  from  three  to 
four  drachms  of  the  ripe  and  dried  poppy-head  possessed  an  appreciable  narcotic 
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nfluence.  Sobsequentlj/'  the  rewarchet  of  Pilloj,  I*.  F.  Winckler,  and  Merk,  hane 
shown  that  of  the  seed  separated  froai  the  capsule,  one  thousand  parts  confcam  one 
grain  of  alkaloid,  although  the  nature  of  this  alkaloid  has  not  been  determined. 

By  a  comparison  of  modem  with  ancient  literature,  Bnchner  has  found  that  the 
unripe  popy-head  was  first  employed  in  medicine  in  more  recent  times  ;  and  he  has ' 
himself  been  sereral  years  engaged  in  comparing  the  efficacy  of  the  ripe  and  of  the 
unripe  poppy-head.  He  had,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  made  the  obserration, 
that  a  milky  juice  trickles  down  frum  incision  made  in  the  green,  unripe  eapsules,  on 
a  warm  summer's  day,  and  which,  like  the  dried  capnile,  possesses  a  sweetish,  mud- 
laginons  taste,  leading  behind  it  a  slightly  bitter  flayonr ;  tiiat,  on  the  contrary,  the 
seeds  separated  from  the  ripe  capsule  impart  a  mawkish,  bitter  taste  from  the  first, 
when  masticated.  It  was  hence  inferred  by  him,  that  the  ripe  poppy-head  pos^ 
sesses  greater  activity  than  the  unripe.  Buchner's  experiments  have  been  confioed 
to  the  brown-seeded,  single,  or  double,  garden  poppy — Papaver  amnifaiaiu 

The  unripe  poppy-heads,  upon  which  the  author  experimentalized,  were  such  as  had 
been  cut  off  about  dght  or  ten  days  after  the  fUl  of  the  petals,  in  the  beginning  of  ' 
the  month  of  July,  and,  to  retard  as  much  as  jtossible  the  exudation  of  their  milky  ^ 
juices,  had  been  placed  on  their  stigmata,  in  a  wire  siere,  and  dried  in  Use  shade  by' 
the  sun's  warmth.    100  parts  of  i^  lactiferous  poppy-head  consisted  of  13J>4  solid 
matters,  and  86,46  water. 

The  ripe  puppy-heads  were  gathered  in  the  month  of  August,  a  fortnight  afler  the 
opening  of  the  apertures  at  the  junction  of  the  sutures  ;  they  were  then  about  the 
size  of  small  walnuts.    The  seeds  were  separated  and  dried  in  the  shade. 

A  watery  extract  was  made  from  a  simiUiT  quantity  of  each  of  these  kinds  of 
poppy-heads  :  the  extracts  were  brought  to  the  consistence  of  a  pill-mass,  and  then 
treated  with  spirit  of  wine.    The  soluble  and  the  insoluble  matters  obtained  by  tiiis ' 
solrent  from  each  variety  of  poppy-head  were  compared  with  eacn  other. 

The  inspissated  alcoholic  extract  obtained  from  the  refuse  of  the  preparation  d 
the  aqueous  extract  was  easily  and  perliectly  sdubie  in  water ;  and  with  reference  to 
the  bitter  flavour,  they  were  scarcely  distinguis)iab)e  one  from  the  other.  Litmus 
was  reddened  by  both.  Ammonia,  after  several  days'  digestion,  at  rest,  did  not 
produce  turbidity.  Carbonate  of  soda  behaved  in  the  same  manner.  Tannic  acid 
caused  a  golden  yellow-coloured  floccnlent  precipitate,  more  abundantly  in  the 
extract  made  from  the  unripe  poppy-heads. 

Nitro-picric  acid,  which  was  not  rendered  turbid  by  dilution  with  distilled  water, 
gave,  with  the  extract  of  the  unripe  poppy-head,  a  rich,  bright,  yellow  precipitate  ; 
also  the  same,  but  in  much  smaller  quantity,  with  the  ripe  poppy-head.  A  tolerably 
striking  difference  was  exhibited  by  the.  action  of  chloride  of  gold  with  the  extract 
of  the  unripe  poppy-head  ;  for  instance,  it  gave  a  yellow  precipitate  in  considerable 
quantity,  which  became  grey,  while  the  fluid  became  covered  with  a  gold-coloured 
film.  In  the  extract  of  ripe  poppy-head  a  yellow  precipitate  was  likewise  produced, 
ai^rently  in  scanty  proportion,  which  subsequently  became  first  darker,  and  then, 
instMd  of  a  grey,  turned  of  a  brown  colour,  without  the  appearance  of  the  yellow 
film  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Chloride  of  mercury  produced  no  change  in  the  , 
aspect  of  either  fluid.  A  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  produced,  with 
both  extracts,  a  thick,  brown  precipitate,  which  long  remained  suspended  in  the 
fiu»l  A  striking  difference  was  now  exhibited,  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
solutions  of  these  extracts  to  75^  ;  that  of  the  unripe  poppy-head  became  perfectly 
clear,  while  the  brown  inrecipitate,  in  that  of  the  ripe  poppy-liead,  became  only  very 
slightly  changed,  and  at  first  appeared  darker  than  that  from  the  other  extract. 
With  chknide  of  iron  the  extract  of  the  unripe  heads  became  of  &  light-reddish 
brow%  the  extract  of  the  ripe,  a  y^low-brown. 

The  author  then  diluted  an  aqueous  infusion  of  opium,  until  ammonia  and  car- 
bonate of  soda  produced  no  further  turbidity,  and  then  compared  this  with  the  two 
preceding.  Tannic  add  caused  a  more  copious  precipitate  in  the  infusion  of  opium 
than  frcmn  the  extract  of  the  unripe  poppy.  Nitro-picric  acid  produced  a  similar 
yellow  precipitate  with  that  of  the  ripe  poppy.  The  yellow  precipitate  from 
chloride  of  g^d  turned  grey  earlier  than  with  the  unripe  pc^py-head.  In  the  opiate 
infusion,  chloride  of  mercury  caused  a  feeble  white  turbi(&ty.  With  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  a  dark  brown  precipitate  was  thrown  down,  and 
which,  as  in  the  extract  of  the  unripe  poppy,  was  partially  redissolved  by  warmth. 
The  chloride  of  iron  changed  the  colour  of  the  opiate  inftision  to  cherry-red. 

The  chief  points  of  difference  among  these  three  infusions  were  exhibited  in 
relation  to  the  effects  of  chloride  of  gold,  chloride  of  iron,  and  iodine.    It  seemed 
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probable  to  the  author,  that  meconate  of  morphia  is  present  in  the  nnripe  poppy- 
head,  cautioiisly  gathered  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  fall  of  the  petals,  and  very 
carefully  dried,  so  that  the  least  possible  quantity  of  their  milky  juices  should  be 
lost ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  ripening  of  the  capsule  and  the  consequent 
desiccation  of  the  milky  juices,  a  change  occurs  in  the  condition  of  the  base  and 
acid,  so  that  the  alkaloid  in  the  ripe  poppy-head  is  combined  with  the  aqueous 
solution  of  certain  yegetable  acids,  exhibiting  narcotic  properties,  and  is  no  longer  in 
the  state  of  a  meconate. 

Buchner  next  made  infusions  of  equal  quantities  of  ripe  and  unripe  poppy-heads, 
and  added  to  it  a  solution  of  one  eq.  of  iodine  and  one  eq.  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
then  collected  the  precipitate.  The  proportion  of  precipitate  obtained  from  the 
unripe,  was  to  that  from  the  ripe  poppy  in  the  relation  of  100  to  258. 

The  author  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  from  his  experiments : 

1.  The  unripe  does  not  surpass  the  ripe  poppy-head  in  medicinid  activity. 

2.  The  imripe  poppy-heads  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  bitter  milky  juices  by 
excision  from  the  stalks,  so  that  after  drying  they  possess  only  a  sweetish  mucil- 
aginous, very  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  by  maceration  in  water  yield  an  extract 
containing  much  mucilaginous  and  pectinaceous  matters. 

3.  If  in  gathering  the  heads  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  milky  juices  is  lost,  the 
unripe  poppy-heads  contain  only  a  small  quantity  of  meconate  of  morphia. 

4.  llie  ripe  poppy-heads  contain  smaller  quantities  than  the  unripe  of  substances 
soluble  in  water  or  alcohol ;  their  infusion  is  less  mucilaginous  or  sweetish  saline ;  it 
furnishes  a  thinner  fluid  and  has  a  much  stronger  fiavour  of  opium  ;  it  appears  to 
contain  meconate  of  morphia  and  other  salts  of  the  alkaloid,  which  impart  to  it  a 
soothing,  sedative,  or  narcotic  influence,  but  in  much  less  degree  than  is  possessed 
by  opium. 

5.  The  proportions  of  the  alkaloid  in  the  unripe^  and  ripe  heads  are  relatively  100 
to  258. 

6.  The  ripe  poppy-heads  are  superior  to  the  unripe ;  and  Winckler's  proposal 
that  an  extract  thereof  should  be  substituted  for  opium,  has  been  proved  by  Dr. 
Engerer  and  other  Physicians  to  be  deserving  a  careful  chemical  investigation. 
This  extract  should  be  prepared  from  the  ripe  poppy-head,  freed  from  seeds  and 
bruised  to  a  coarse  powder,  then  macerated  in  water,  evaporated  to  a  homogeneous 
consistence,  washed  in  alcohol,  and  after  the  alcohol  has  been  the  greater  part 
removed,  evaporated  in  a  vapour-bath  to  the  consistence  of  crude  opium. — Buchner's 
Bepertorivm,  vol.  vUi. 

ON  THE 
MANNER  OF  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  UACLjLGAN. 

The  manner  of  the  propagation  of  Cohhicum  autumtude  is  interesting,  not  merely 
in  a  botanical  point  of  view,  but  also  as  regards  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  conn 
or  bulb  at  different  periods  of  its  growth. 

It  is  well  known  to  be  capable  of  being  propagated  in  two  different  ways — ^namely, 
by  seeds  and  bulbs.  Dr.  Christison,*  however,  has  mentioned  a  third — viz.,  the 
throwing  off"  of  a  number  of  small  immature  bulbs  from  the  parent  plant.  TWie 
manner  in  which  perfect  plants  grow  from  seeds  and  immature  bulbs  has  not  been 
determined.  It  has  not,  indeed,  been  accurately  ascertained  if  these  immature  bulbs 
ever  produced  perfect  plants  at  all ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  their  immature 
separation  from  the  parent  renders  them  incapable  of  coming  to  perfection,  and  they 
are  perhaps  to  be  regarded  more  as  a  kind  of  abortion  than  as  the  fruits  of  a  legiti- 
mate mode  of  propagratlon. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  plant  from  seeds,  but  in  vain.  The 
colchicum  in  Scotland  rarely  produces  fruit,  and  never  ripens  its  seeds.  I  have 
never  succeeded  in  atteinpts  to  grow  any  of  the  seeds  procured  from  the  Druggists* 
shops. 

The  propagation  of  the  plant,  by  its  more  ordinary  method  of  forming  a  single 
new  bulb,  has  been  better  ascertained ;  and,  in  order  to  enable  the  growth  of  a  single 
bulb  to  be  traced  ftx)m  its  origin  to  its  termination,  I  shall  in  my  description  refer  to 
the  accompanying  figures,  where  the  individual  bulbs  are  lettered,  and  can  be 
easily  followed  through  all  th5  stages  of  their  progress. 

*  Dispensatorj- 
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We  sliall  suppose  the  time  at  which  the  obserration  is  commenced  to  be  Jmie,  and 

^^^yA^   that  we  hare  in  view  a 

JIRSTYEAK.  mm#    "1*.'^7      MUiaed      bulb, 

^""  ^  which  we  shall  call  A. 
At  tibis  time  it  is  as  large 
as  an  aptioot,  firm,  amy- 
laceoios,:  and  extremely 
bitter,,  and  baring  at- 
tached to  it  tbe  shrireUed 
remains  of  the  <dd  bulb, 
and»the  leaves,  now  yel- 
low and  decayed. 

At  the  end  of  June,  or 
commencement  of  July,  a 
small  buUb  will  be  ob- 
served to  have  become 
develop^  upon  the  side 
of  the  corm  A,  at  its  lower 
part.  This  small  bolb  we 
shall  call  B.  At  this  time 
it  is  a  little  larger  than  a 
grain  of  wheat,  and  lies 
in  a  small  fissure  on  tbe 
side  of  the  parent  bulb,  a 
little  above  che  origin  of 
tbe  radicles.  It  increases 
slowly  and  gradually  in 
size  till  the  beginning  of 
August,  when  it  appears 
as  a  mere  dilatation  of  the 
flower-stalk,  which  it 
then  commences  to  put  up. 

In  September  the  flower 
is  in  full  perfection,  the 
long  tube  of  the  perianth 
of  which,  has  raised  the 
six-partite  limb  to  the 
height  of  £rom  six  to 
dght  indies  above  the 
ground.  The  flower  re- 
mains for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  then  dies 
down ;  and  nothing  of  the 
plant  is  seen  above  the 
surface  till  the  beginning 
of  Februaiy,  when  the 
leaf-«talk  commences  to 
rise. 

If  at  this  time  the  plant 
be  taken  up,  A  and  B 
will  still  be  found  to  be 
united,  but  B  will  be  ob- 
served to  have  increased 
little  in  size  since  Au- 
tumn, being  but  still 
hardly  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  leaf-stalk. 

The  bulb  B  thus  grows 
little  during  the  Autumn, 
but  in  Winter  it  increases 
rapidly  in  sise  ;  in  April 
it  is  like  a  large  hazel-nut, 
and  from  diat  time  it 
increases  still  more,  till 
the  end  of  Jime  or  be- 
ginning of  July,  when  it  is, 
^7-  ^^7'  as  Dr.  Christison  states, 

Progressive  Development  and  Decay  of  Colchicum  Cormus,    as  large  as  an  apricot. 
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In  April  the  leaf-stalk  is  found  perfected  by  a  fine  group  of  dark  green  leaves, 
generaUy  three  in  number,  and  having  within  their  sheath  the  capsules  wMdi  ought 
to  ripen  their  fruit  in  the  course  of  the  Summer. 

Iq  May  the  old  bulb  will  be  found  dry  and  withered,  and  with  very  little  starch ; 
and  in  July,  if  the  plant  be  taken  up,  three  bulbs  will  be  found,— A,  now  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  membrane,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  a  bulb  at  all ;  B,  now  arrived  at 
full  growth  ;  and  a  new  member  of  the  series,  C,  the  progeny  of  B. 

This  third  bulb,  C,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  trace  farther ;  it  follows  a  course 
precisely  similar  to  that  through  which  B  has  passed,  and  which  has  just  been 
described. 

The  history  is  now  complete,  so  far  as  regards  the  rotation  of  flowers,  leaves,  and 
fruits  ;  but  the  lifetime  of  B  has  not  yet  expired ;  for  if  we  take  up  the  plant  in 
May  of  the  third  year,  we  still  find  the  shrivelled  remains  of  B,  and  C  large,  firm, 
and  amylaceous,  now  bearing  leaves,  having  flowered  during  the  previous  autumn. 
We  may  go  on  still  further,  and  if  in  July  the  plant  be  examined,  B  will  be  found 
to  have  almost  disappeared;  G  large,  amylaceous,  and  extremely  bitter,  and  at  its 
base  a  new  bulb,  D,  of  very  minute  size,  which  in  the  ensuing  autumn  will  produce 
the  flower. 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  growth  of  Colchicum  from  its  infancy,  through  maturity, 
to  decay. 

It  must  be  evident,  from  the  foregoing  observations,  that  the  plant  is  essentially 
biennial,  but  it  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  triennial  <*  It  sees  a  part  of  three 
successive  years,  but  only  outUves  two  revolutions  of  each  season."    (Christison). 

Of  pecidiarities  in  the  growth  of  Colchicum,  I  may  mention  one,  which  has 
struck  me  forcibly  on  account  of  its  firequent  occurrence. 

In  February  and  August,  instead  of  one  leaf-stalk  and  one  flower-stalk  making 
their  appearance  at  their  respective  periods,  I  have  often  remarked  that  two  have 
occurred,  one  on  either  side  of  the  parent  bulb.  I  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the 
•effects  of  cultivation,  as  I  have  nowhere  seen  it  remarked  in  descriptions  of  the 
plant  by  botanical  authors. 

Having  observed,  in  cases  where  the  leaf-stalk  was  accidentally  removed  from 
the  parent  bulb,  that  a  new  bulb  was  thrown  out  from  the  top  part  of  the  old  one,  I 
made  the  following  experiment,  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  this 
peculiarity. 

Two  bulbs  were  taken  up  on  1st  November;  fVom  these  the  leaf-stalks  and  their 
bulbs  were  detached,  and  the  parent  bulbs  replanted.  Three  weeks  afterwards  a 
small  leaf-stalk  was  observed  to  have  been  given  off  from  the  top  part  of  each  bulb ; 
and  on  another  occasion,  on  which  the  same  experiment  was  tried,  two  of  these  leaf- 
stalks made  their  appearance.  In  both  of  these  instances  they  were  found  to 
proceed  from  very  minute  bulbs,  not  larger  than  barley-corns. 

I  believe  that  there  is  always  one  of  these  adventitious  bulbs  at  the  top  of  each 
parent  bulb,  but  that  they  never  germinate,  where  the  plants  are  indigenous,  unless 
the  proper  leaf-stalk  and  its  bulb  be  removed.  When  they  do  so,  however,  ttiey 
always  remain  attached  to  the  parent  bulb,  and  are  perfected  in  much  the  same 
timeas  the  normal  bulb  of  the  leaf-stalk. 

Dr.  Christison  has  mentioned  that  the  full  size  of  a  Colchicum  bulb  is  that  of  a 
small  apricot.  This  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  correct,  in  places  where  the  plants  are 
indigenous  ;  but  I  have  frequently  procured  specimens  from  the  Botanic  Garden 
here,  where  they  were  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  of  the  size  of 
large  apples  ;  and  in  October,  1849, 1  procured  one  which  weighed  nine-and-a-half 
ounces. — MoiMy  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Dec.,  1851. 


ON  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  OPIUM,  ESPECIALLY  WITH  REFERENCE   TO 
THE  PROPORTION  OF  MORPHIA  CONTAINED  THEREIN. 

BY  DR.  BIEGEI,  OF  CARLSRUHE. 

The  author  in  the  first  place  enimierates  the  various  methods  of  analysis  which 
have  been  followed  by  several  authorities,  and  then  states,  as  the  result  of  his  own 
investigation  and  examination  of  these  processes,  that  he  prefers  GuiUermond's 
method,  with  some  modification,  which  he  thus  describes: — 

Half  an  ounce  of  the  opium  to  be  examined  is  cut  into  small  pieces  and  bruised  in  a 
mortar  with  spirit  of  alcohol  at  7 1'' ;  the  fluid  is  then  expressed  through  linen,  and  the 
refuse  washed  with  from  ten  to  twelve  drachms  of  the  same  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic 
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sdation  is  then  to  be  filtered  into  a  glass  containing  one  drachm  of  spirits  of 
ammonia.  In  twelve  honrs'  time,  all  the  morphia,  with  some  narcotin  and  meconate 
of  ammonia,  will  hare  become  deposited.  The  separation  of  the  gritty  crystals  of 
morphia,  which  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  from  the  light,  pointed  crystids  of 
narcotin,  which,  for  the  most  part  float  in  the  fluid,  is  to  be  effected  by  decantation, 
according  to  Guillermond,  but  this  plan  does  not  leave  the  morphia  iree  from 
narcotin.  In  order  effectually  to  separate  the  narcotin,  the  adhering  meconate  of 
ammonia  must  be  removed  by  washing  in  water,  and  then  shaking  the  crystals 
in  pure  ether,  or  better  still  in  chloroform,  by  which  the  narcotin  is  readily  dissolved, 
while  the  morphia  remains  entirely  insoluble.  After  this  treatment,  the  morphia  ier 
left  behind  in  rather  large  gritty  crystals,  slightly  discoloured.  This  process  may  be 
varied  by  employing  boiling  alcohol  and  powdered  opium,  and  adding  the  solution, 
8tUl  hot,  to  the  solution  of  ammonia.  According  to  Guillermond,  fifteen  grammes 
of  opium  should  yield  at  least  1.25  grammes  or  8.33  per  cent.  Eeich  estimates  ten 
per  cent.,  and  others  twelve  per  cent.  The  author  gives  the  percentage  of  morphia 
which  is  obtained  by  the  various  processes  of  different  experimenters,  and  states  that 
the  largest  proportion  (13.50  per  cent.)  is  procured  by  the  modification  of 
Guillermond's  method,  now  described,  which  he  also  considers  the  simplest  and  most 
certain  for  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  morphia. 

The  following  process  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Biegel  for  the  detection  of  small 
quantities  of  opium.  To  the  suspected  substance,  some  potash  is  to  be  added,  and 
then  shaken  with  ether.  A  strip  of  white  blotting  paper  is  to  be  moistened  with  the 
solution,  several  times  repeated.  When  dry,  the  paper  is  then  to  be  moistened 
with  muriatic  acid,  and  exposed  to  the  steam  of  hot  water  ;  if  opium  be  present,  the 
baper  will  be  more  or  less  coloured  red. — Jahrbuchfur  praktitche  Pharmacie,  Oct  and 
Kov.,  1851.  , 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SEED  AND  CAPSULES  OF  DIGITALIS 
PUBPUEEA. 

BT  DR.  JL,  BUCHNER,  SEN. 

The  author  has  examined  the  seed  and  capsules  of  Digitalis  purpurea.  The  seed 
lost  by  drying  at  about  162°  Fahr.,  9.26  per  cent,  of  water.  The  capsules  are  very 
filightly  hygroscopic,  and  lose  scarcely  four  per  cent,  by  drying.  The  author  pre« 
pared  extracts  of  the  seed  and  of  the  capsules  with  ether  and  water,  and  examined 
them.    The  following  are  the  results  arrived  at : — 

The  seeds  of  Digitalis  purpurea  are  preferable  to  the  leaves,  as  they  contain  a  larger 
amount  of  digitaline,  together  with  a  fat  oil,  are  not  so  liable  to  be  mistaken  or  col- 
lected at  a  wrong  period,  and  are  more  easily  dried  and  preserved  without  experiencing 
any  alteration  ;  in  short,  more  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  them. 

The  digitaline  in  the  oily  compound,  which  is  easily  prepared  with  ether  from  the 
seed,  metits  every  attention  in  a  therapeutical  respect,  for  the  seed,  or  the  oily 
digitaline  compound  from  it,  can  be  easily  dispensed,  and  ai  a  very  moderate  expense, 
in  various  forms,  as  emulsion,  powder,  pills,  &c. 

The  seed  capsules  and  calyx  of  Diaitalis  likewise  contain  di^taline,  but  in  propor- 
tionately far  smaller  quantity  ;  so  that  the  tannate  of  digitaBne,  which  can  be  pre- 
pared from  the  aqueous  extracts,  is  respectively  as  3.00  and  a33  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  seed  and  capsules. 

This  quantity,  separated  from  the  seed  by  exhaustion  with  boiling  water,  does  not 
form  the  entire  amount  of  digitaline  ;  for,  like  resinous  substances,  it  is  not  only 
floluble  in  alcohol,  but  also  in  oils,  and  it  is  partially  combined  with  the  &t  oil  of  tJ^e 
aeed. 

The  oil  containing  the  digitaline,  which  can  be  extracted  by  ether,  amounts  to 
about  forty  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  seed ;  it  belongs  to  the  siccative  oils. 
Ether  extracts,  besides  the  oil,  another  more  resinous  digitaline  compound,  which 
ainks  in  water,  while  the  oil  floats  on  the  top.  A  portion  of  the  digitaline  compound 
can  be  removed  from  tho  oil  by  water. 

The  tannate  of  digitaline  is  soluble  in  hot  water ;  on  cooling,  it  again  separates 
for  the  greater  part. 

Digitaline  prevents  the  fermentation  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  sugar  ;  it  muBt» 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  poison  to  beer-yeast— Buchner's  Bepert^  ix.,  p.  38. 
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ON  THE  cortex;  SOYMIDiB 
(THE  BABE  OF  THE  SWIETENIA  FEBBIFnGA). 

BT  ALBXECBT  OVM&BBCK. 

Thb  onihor  bas  peiformed  a  seriei  of  experiments,  with  the  yiew  of  aBcertainmg 
whether  any  distinct  and  crystalllzable  principle  or  alkaloid  can  be  separated  from 
this  bark,  but  has  not  succeeded  in  so  doing  ;  an  amorphous  bitter  substance  being 
the  only  result.  This  he  does  not  consider  that  he  should  be  justified  in  regarding 
BM  a  principle  peculiar  to  the  bark,  as  he  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  purity. — 
Archw  der  Phturmade^  December^  1851. 


ON  SPURIOUS  BHATANY  BOOT. 

BT    FB0TB8S0B   METTSNHEIHBB,    OV    GIESBBK. 

Ths  root  of  the  Knmeria  trumdrOf  IL  and  P.,  is  one  of  the  exotic  drugs,  which, 
generally  speaking,  is  but  seldom  adidterated.  Once  lately,  the  author  has  found 
tt  adulteraited  by  the  Eadix  CalagultB,  an  underground  root  of  a  Folypodium, 
growing  in  Peru,  and  seldom  met  with  in  the  German  trade.  It  differs  boUi  in  che- 
mical and  physical  characters  from  rhatany  root.  The  root  of  the  Krameria  Ixinia^ 
Ih  more  dotely  resembles,  and  has  more  frequently  been  substituted  for  the  genuine 
cbatany.  Dunng  the  past  year,  the  author  has  sereral  times  met  with  a  spurious 
idbatany  root^  the  source  of  whidi  is  altogether  imknown  to  him.  It  has  generally  « 
tiudmess  of  one  or  two  inches,  and  a  length  of  four,  inches  in  its  princii^d  pieces; 
or  of  twelve  inches  in  the  secondary  twigs,  the  average  being  about  hidf  an  inch 
m  thickness.  Compared  with  the  true  rhatany,  its  twigs  are  smoother  and 
slightly  shining,  having  also  deeper  furrows  and  transverse  depressions,  of  an 
annular  form.  It  has,  moreover,  as  sometimes  seen  on  the  true  rhatany,  wart-like 
projections,  and  the  twi^s  and  stems  have  a  somewhat  undulatory  oontour.  The 
false  rhatany  is  not  so  tough,  and  breaks  more  easily,  with  a  short  fracture.  When 
viewed  in  bulk,  it  has  a  dirty  violet  red-brown  colour.  Its  bark  is  thicker  and  more 
firmly  adherent  to  the  wood :  on  its  inner  surface,  the  bark  is  lighter  coloured,  and, 
when  cot  with  a  sharp  knife,  has  a  glistening  aspect.  The  centre,  whei^t  through, 
is  of  a  dull,  pale-red  colour,  and  without  the  dark  points  generally  met  with  in  true 
riiatany  root.  The  false  root  has  no  odour;  its  taste  is  more  stron^y  astringent  than 
that  of  the  tme  root.  With  diemical  reagents,  the  false  root  gives  genenilly  more 
abundant  precipitates  than  the  true  ioot.---JstMiicA /«b- /iroAfMcAe  P^onnacie,  Oct. 
ind  Nov.,  1«51,  

THB  APPLICATION  OF  OBGANIC  CHEMISTBY  TO  PERFUMEBY. 
(Artificial  Enences  of  Bruiuy 

BT  DR.  A.  W.  HOnCAHN. 

The  admirable  work  of  the  MM.  Cahonrs,  upon   the  oil  of  GmaUhiria  pnn 

ctmbenst  which  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  substance  of 
such  multi&rious  use  in  perfiun^y,  shows  that  to  industry  nothing  is  lost.  The 
admission  d  the  oil  of  winter-green  into  the  dass  of  compound  ethers  cannot  (kil  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  mi&ers  of  artides  of  perfimioy  to  this  extensive  dass, 
which,  through  the  increased  activity  in  organic  ^emistry,  is  daily  augmoated. 
The  strikingly  fruity  odour  of  many  of  these  ethers  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
Chemists,  but  it  was  reserved  fbr  practice  to  make  the  dwioe,  and  to  discover  the 
conditions  under  which  «ome  of  thaae  so  dosely  imitated  the  aroma  of  eertain  fruitsi, 
that  the  belief  was  almost  necessitated  that  the  flavour  of  these  fruits  was  owing 
to  similar  combinations,  whidi  would  be  discovered  if  the  operations  oould  be 
conducted  on  a  suffident  scale. 

The  artificial  production  of  aromstic  oils,  for  industrial  objects,  can  only  be  traced 
back  a  few  yean.  Young,  however,  as  this  manufacture  is,  it  appears,  neverthdesa, 
to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  several  distillers,  by  whom  a  very  considerable  amount 
has  been  produced.  Upon  this  pdnt  die  jury  became  fiiliy  oonvinoed  by  their 
investigation  in  this  department ;  both  in  the  English  and  in  the  Frendi  divisions 
<xf  the  ExBismonf  a  large  sdectioii  of  these  chemical  perfumeries  was  to  be  found, 
the  comparison  of  whic&  at  the  same  time  with  other  aromatic  preparations  was 
satisfactorily  illustrated.  Most  of  these  oils  are  poisonous  in  small  quantities,  so 
that  in  very  few  instances  can  their  action  be  asserted  without  fresh  investigations. 
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The  commonest  of  these  preparatioiis  wm  tbe  pear-ml  (Biraol),  a  faronrite  floid, 
which,  hy  examination,  is  proved  to  be  an  alcoholic  sohition  of  acetate  of  the  oxide  of 
amyle.  As  tiie  author  had  not  sufficient  of  this  satisfactorily  to  detetmine  its  com- 
position by  its  combustion,  he  mixed  it  with  potash,  by  which  means  fus^  dl  was 
immediately  liberated,  and  the  acetic  acid  was  separated  in  the  form  of  a  salt  of  silver, 
of  which  0.3089  grm.  gave  0.1994  grm.  silver;  the  percentage  of  silver  in  the  acetate 
being-,  theoreticaJlx  64.68,  by  experiment  64.55.  The  acetate  of  oxide  at  amyle  made 
according  to  the  usual  process  (1  pari  sulphuric  acid,  1  port  fusel  oil,  and  2  parts  of 
acetate  of  potash),  presents  a  strong  fhiity  odour,  and  by  the  addition  of  aboiti  six 
parts  of  alcohol,  yidds  the  flavour  of  jargonelle  pear.  Upon  doser  inquiry  of  the 
manufacturers  of  this  substance,  tiie  author  found  that  it  was  i»odueed  in  very  ctm- 
siderahle  quantities  (by  some,  between  fifteen  and  twenty  pounds  weekly).  In 
England  it  is  extensively  employed  in  flavouring  **pear  drops,**  which  have  almost 
superseded  the  common  "barley-sugar  drops." 

Next  to  the  ^pear^  oil,  figures  **appie  o«?,"  which  experiment  has  shown  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  valerianate  of  oxide  of  amy!,  whidi ^  yields  an  unsupportable 
odour  of  rotten  apples,  pervading  the  laboratory  where  valerianic  acid  is  pro^- 
duced.  If  the  crude  product  of  distillation  be  treated  with  a  scdution  of  potash  the 
valerianic  acid  is  removed  and  the  ether  is  retained,  the  addition  to  this  of  five  or  six 
times  its  volume  of  alcohol  gives  ofl*  an  agreeable  odour  of  apples. 

The  essence,  however,  which  was  observed  to  be  in  the  greatest  abundance  was  the 
^^ptne-apple  oU^  vhich  is  simply  a  butyratc  of  oxide  of  ethyle.  This  composition,  lilce 
the  two  preceding,  yields  its  flavour  on  the  addition  of  alcohol.  The  butyric  ether, 
which  in  Germany  is  added  to  inferior  sorts  of  rum,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a 
flavour  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  drink  (pine-apple  ale),  is  seldom  prepared  for  this  pur- 
pose from  pure  butyric  acid,  but  from  the  saponified  acid,  and  the  distillation  of  the 
soap  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  aleohoL*  The  fluid  thus  obtained  contains 
other  kinds  of  ether  besides  butyric  ether,  b«t  may,  without  these,  be  employed  in 
flavouring.  The  analysis  of  this  ether  by  means  of  potash  and  a  mlt  of  silver,  gave 
0.4404  grm.  of  salt  of  silver ;  0.2437  silver ;  the  percentage  of  silrer  in  its  butyiate 
being,  theoretieaDy,  55.38 ;  experimentally  55.33. 

The  so  called  Cognae-oil  and  Grape-^  were  contributed  to  both  the  English  and 
Prench  departments.  They  are  most  flrequentiy  employed  for  giving  the  eoffmac 
flavour  to  brandies.  The  grape-<Hl  cibsists  of  a  compiound  of  amyle  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
then  set  free  by  the  addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  the  oil  of  sulphate  of  amyle 
Ss  then  fireed&om  alcohol  hy  washing  with  water.  Analysed  by  means  of  a  salt  of 
barium  1.2690, grm.  of  amylsulphate  of  baryta  gave  0.5815  grm.  of  sulpbate  of 
baryta,  equal  to  45.82  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  bai^ta.  According  to  Oahonrs^  and 
again,  more  lately,  according  to  Eekule,  the  analysis  of  amyl-sulphate  of  baryta 
with  two  eq.  of  water  contains  49.95  per  cent.  <rf  sulf^ate  of  baryta.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable,  the  author  observes,  that  we  have  here  a  bod|y,  which  is  most  carefidly 
excluded  from  brandy  on  account  of  its  int(derable  odour,  ewployed  again  under 
another  form  to  give  it  a  flavour. 

The  next  object  of  attention  is  the  cartiJkicdo3(ffh^kr  ahmomdg.  When  MitseherHcli, 
in  1834,  discovered  the  Mtrtfbemvk,  be  did  not  foresee  the  great  amount  m  whidt  this 
body  wonld  be  found  in  an  Industrial  Exhibition.  It  is  true  he  had  observed  the 
remarkable  similarity  of  its  odour  to  that  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  but  then  the  only 
source  whence  the  nitrobenzele  could  be  obtained,  vi&,  firom  the  oil  of  compressed 
gases,  and  the  distillation  of  benzoic  acid,  were  too  eostly  to  admit  of  the  idea  oi  its 
employment  as  a  substitute  for  oil  oi  bitter  almcnids.  It  remained  for  the  author, 
in  1845,  to  detect  the  presence  of  benzule  in  the  transformation  <tf  coal-tar;  and  in 
1849,  Mansfield  f  showed  that  it  eouid  be  obtained  with  facility  in  considerafale 
quantities  from  coal-tar.  The  Great  Exhibition  has  shown  that  this  statement  baa 
no*  been  lost  sight  of.  In  the  French  department  of  perftmiery  it  was  met  with 
under  the  designation  of  artijiciai  oS  of  bitter  ahmmda^  and  under  the  ^Emtastic  name 
oi  essence  of  mirbane,  varieties  of  the  oil  which,  on  examination,  were  found  to  he 
more  or  less  pure  nitro-benzule.  In  London  it  is  used  in  large  quantities.  Messrs. 
Mansfield's  simple  apparatus  fljr  its  preparation  is  thus  described:— A  large^glaai! 
worm  is  used,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  bifurcated,  and  forms  two  tubes  of  a  fimnel 
shape;  into  one  of  these  fonnefe  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  poured,  in  the  other  the 

*  Vide  AmndLen  dear  Chende  wtd Pkarviacie^  zlix.,  359. 

t  Chemical  Society's  Quarterly  Joumai^  i.,  244. ;  Armdten^  Ixix.,  162. 
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benzule  is  placed  (and  for  this  purpose  it  is  not  required  to  be  absolutely  pure). 
The  two  bo(&es  therefore  meet  at  the  point  of  junction  of  these  two  tubes,  the  com- 
pound is  oooled  by  its  course  through  the  windings  of  the  worm,  and  requires  only 
to  be  washed  with  water  or  diluted  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  it  is  then  fit  for 
use.  Although  nitro-benzule  has  an  odour  so  closely  resembling  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  a  difference  may  be  detected  by  an  experienced  nose.  It  is,  however,  very 
generally  employed  in  scenting  soaps,  in  confectionary,  and  for^ulinary  purposes. 
For  the  laslhnamed  purpose  it  has  the  adrantage  of  not  containing  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Besides  the  preceding,  many  other  substances  of  analogous  nature  were  exhibited, 
but  they  were  of  too  complicated  characters  to  be  satisfiM^torily  examined  in  the 
small  quantities  to  be  met  with.  In  many  of  these  essences  there  was,  however,  a 
great  similarity  of  aroma. 

The  application  of  organic  chemistry  to  perfumery  is  yet  new.  Further  in- 
yestigation  of  the  known,  and  daily  becoming  known  ethers  and  etherial  compounds, 
will  afford  additional  information  on  this  subject.  A  strong  aromatic  odour  may  be 
perceived  in  the  interesting  capril  ether,  lately  discovered  by  M.JBouis.  The  acetate 
of  the  capril-oxide  possesses  a  peculiar  and  intense  odour,  and  will  doubtless,  when 
it  is  procured  in  larger  quantities,  be  employed  as  an  article  of  perfumery. — AnncUen 
der  C/temie  tmd  Pharmacie.    Band  Ixxxi.,  Heft.  1,  Jan.,  1852. 


ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  RICINOLAMIDE,  AND  THE  PBODUCTION 
OF  CAPRYLIC  ALCOHOL. 

BT  J.  BOUIS. 

Castob  Oil,  which  was  submitted  to  examination  by  Bussy  and  Lecanu,  has  since 
been  investigated  by  a  great  number  of  Chemists,  but  the  subject  is  far  from  being 
exhausted.  Some  researches  on  this  substance,  commenced  in  1845  in  the  laboratory 
of  M.  Dumas,  and  since  continued  in  that  of  M.  Peligot,  have  furnished  me  with 
results  which  the  investigations  of  Bussy,  Tilly,  Williamson,  Svanbergand  Kolmodin, 
Saalmiiller  and  Playfair  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  mention.  I  intend  dis- 
cussing them  in  a  lengthy  memoir,  together  with  my  own  observations. 

On  describing  the  formation  of  margamaride,  #f .  Boullay  stated  that  several  oils 
experienced  an  analogous  metamorphosis  by  the  action  of  ammonia;  but  he  went  no 
further.  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  various  products  to  which  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  castor  oil  gives  rise. 

Castor  oil,  placed  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  alcohol^  or  merely  in 
water,  forms  a  solid  compound,  which  represents  the  amide  of  ricinolic  acid.  This 
ridicol-amide  is  solid,  white,  crystallizes  in  mammillated  groups,  melts  at  151°  F.,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  aether.  It  bums  with  a  very  smoky 
flame,  is  not  acted  upon  in  the  cold  by  potash,  but  when  heated  it  liberates  am- 
monia if  the  potash  is  very  concentrated,  and  forms  ricinolate  of  potash.  This 
amide  is  decomposed  in  the  cold  by  acids  being  resolved  into  ricinolic  acid  and  an 
ammonia  salt  of  the  acid  employed.  Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula 
Cm  Hse  NO4,  which  represents  the  ricinolate  of  ammonia  minus  the  elements  of 
water. 

Bicmolic  acid,  obtained  by  sponiflcation,  is  represented  by  Cm  Hm  Oe;  the  ana- 
lyses of  the  salts  of  silver  and  baryta  confirm  this  composition.  The  presence  of  this 
add  was  pointed  out  by  Messrs.  Svanberg  and  Eolmodin  in  castor  oil. 

When  the  amide  is  saponified  by  potash,  the  reaction  commences  only  at  the 
moment  when  the  potash  losing  its  water  begins  to  fuse;  a  volatile  liquid  is  then 
disengaged  simultaneously  with  the  production  of  hydrogen.  On  treatmg  the  mass 
with  water  and  precipitating  by  hydrochloric  acid,  a  mixture  of  acids  separates  on 
the  surface,  one  of  which  is  liquid  and  the  other  solid,  which  is  the  sebacic  acid 
discovered  by  Th^nard. 

The  sebacic  acid  thus  oh|;ained  forms  white  crystalline  spangles,  and  melts  at 
26 1^  The  analysis  of  this  acid  agrees  perfectly  with  the  formula  Cm  Hm  Oh 
assigned  to  it  by  MM.  Dumas  and  Peligot. 

From  the  ricinolic  and  sebacic  acids  being  always  associated  in  this  reaction,  it 
was  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  two  acids  formed  part  of  the  amide,  or 
whether  the  sebacic  acid  was  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  I  have  found 
that  sebacic  acid  is  a  product  of  decom|k>sition  of  ricinolic  acid.  In  fact,  by  distilling 
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ricinolic  acid  or  ricinolate  of  potash  with  highly  concentrated  solution  of  potash, 
there  is  formed  sebate  of  potash,  hydrogen,  and  the  volatile  oil  described  below. 

Hitherto  sebacic  acid  has  been  prepared  by  the  distillation  of  oleic  acid,  or  of 
certain  fatty  bodies  containing  oleine.  This  operation,  which  is  a  most  unpleasant 
one  on  account  of  the  odour,  yields  moreover  the  sebacic  add  in  very  small  quantity. 
Its  preparation  from  ricinolamide  would  require  too  much  time,  as  this  takes  from 
two  to  three  months  to  be  well  formed.  I  then  tried  to  obtain  it  directly  by  treating 
the  castor  oil  with  very  strong  potash,  and  the  experiment  proved  perfectly  suc- 
cessful. 

In  this  process  the  disagreeable  odour  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  fatty 
bodies  is  replaced  by  the  pleasant  and  aromatic  odour  of  the  volatile  oil  which  is 
formed.  In  an  industrial  point  of  view  sebacic  acid  may  meet  with  some  useful 
applications  if  it  can  be  produced  at  a  low  price,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt.  Its  high 
melting-point  and  ready  combustion  will  certainly  allow  of  its  being  associated  with 
more  fusible  substances  for  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

The  proportion  of  volatile  appears  to  be  constant.  Several  experiments  repeated 
upon  various  quantities  of  castor  oil  of  different  origin  constantly  furnished  a  fifth 
in  weight  of  volatile  oil. 

This  volatile  oil  forms  a  transparent  oily  liquid,  which  stains  paper  like  the  essen- 
tial oils,  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  mther,  and  acetic  acid.  It  has  au 
agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  bums  with  a  very  beautiful  white  light.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0.823  at  66°;  at  356°  it  boils  without  decomposition.  Its  composition 
agrees  with  the  formula  Cie  Hw  O2.  The  theoretical  density  of  the  vapour  is  4.49; 
experiment  yielded  4.50=4  vols. 

Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  the  oU,  and  yields  crystalline  salts  of  lime  and  baryta 
soluble  in  water.  <5n  the  application  of  heat,  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  car- 
buret of  hydrogen,  isomeric  with  olefiant  and  amelyne.  The  carburetted  hydrogen 
is  very  mobile,  lighter  than  water,  bums  with  a  very  beautiful  flame,  and  boils  at 
257°  without  decomposition.  Its  composition  is  represented  by  Cw  IIw.  The  theo- 
retical density  of  its  vapour  is  3.26 ;  experiment  gave  3.90=4  vols. 

Fuse  chloride  of  zinc  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  several  isomeric  hydrocarbons, 
varying  among  themselves  by  their  state  of  condensation;  but  the  one  most  abun- 
dant and  the  most  volatile  boils  at  257^,  and  possesses  the  same  properties  as  that 
obtained  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  density  of  its  vapour  was  found  to  be  3.82=4  vols. 
Chloride  of  calcium  dissolves  'in  the  volatile  oil,  and  furnishes  very  beautiful 
transparent  crystals,  which  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  heat  or  by  the  addition 
of  water  into  the  chloride  of  calcium  and  volatile  oil.  The  compound  is  less  soluble 
in  the  cold  than  when  warmed. 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  varies  according  to  its  strength;  with  dilute  acid  I  con- 
verted the  whole  of  the  volatile  oil  into  a  volatile  liquid  acid,  but  the  continued 
action  of  the  acid  produced  pimelic,  lipic,  succinic  and  butyric  acids.  „  ,.^ 

Acetic  and  hydrochloric  acids  convert  the  oil  into  SBthers,  possessing  a  highly 
aromatic  fruity  odour.  The  aethers  are  decomposed  by  potash  into  the  volatile  oil 
and  a  salt  of  the  corresponding  acid  employed. 

Caustic  Ume  at  a  high  temperature  decomposes  the  oil  into  hydrogen  and  gaseous 
hydrocarbons.  Potash-lime  and  soda-lime  have  no  action  upon  the  oil  at  482°;  but 
above  that  temperature  very  pure  hydrogen  is  disengaged,  and  a  volatile  acid  is 
formed,  which  remains  in  combination  with  the  potash. 

These  facts  evidently  prove  that  the  oil  belongs  to  the  class  of  alcohols:  it  is  the 
caprylic  alcohol,  Cie  Hu  O2,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  following  series  between  the 
amylic  and  the  sethalic  alcohols: — 

Ca   Hi   Oa,  methylic  alcohol. 
Ci    He    Oa,  vinic  alcofiol, 
Cio  H12  O2,  amylic  alcohol. 
C16  H18  O2,  caprylic  alcohol. 
Css  H84  O2,  sethalic  alcohol. 

The  way  in  which  caprylic  alcohol  is   formed  will,  be  seen  by  the   following 
equation: — 

Cm  Hm  0«  -f.  2(K0,  HO)  =  C20  H16  Ka  Og  +  Ci«  Hi«  0^  +  2H. 

Bicinolic  acid.  Sebate  of  potash.  Caprylic  alcohol. 

Comptes  BenduSf  August  11,  1851. 
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J  ON  DONARIUM,  A  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  METAIi. 

BT  J>B.  C.  BEBOKAinr. 

Db.  Bergemann  received  bj  Mr.  Erantz  a  mineral  from  Brevig»  in  Norway,  which 
is  found  in  the  same  Zircon-syenite  that  contains  MTohlerite  and  Sokolite,  and  he  dls- 
covered  in  it  the  oxide  of  a  new  metal  comhined  with  silicic  add.  This  metal  he 
calls  Donariumf  after  the  god  Donar,  and  he  assigns  to  ic  the  symhol  Do. 

The  silicate  of  the  oxide  of  donatium,  D02  Os,  Si  Oa  +  2  HO,  is  yellowish-red,  in 
some  fragments  passing  intohrowo,  in  othecs  in^o.  yellow  ;  when  scratched  or  pow- 
dered, it  is  light  orange.  In  thin  films  it  is  almost  transparent,  the  thicker  ones  trans- 
Incid.  Some  pieces  have  a  distinctly  lan^inate^  structure,  in  others  the  fracture  is 
more  flat,  or  conchoidaL  Its  hardness  is  lietweea  that  of  fluor  spar  and  apatite  ; 
its  spec.  gray.  ==  5.397. 

Small  films  heated  in  a  platina  spoon  break  down  into  a  dark-brown  mass,  which 
reassumes  an  orange  colour  when  cold  j  the  larger  pieces  lose  their  transparency. 
By  heating  it  in  a  glass  tube,  watery  vapour  is  driven  off.  Fragments  held  by  the 
platina  forceps  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  decrepitate.  Heated  by  the  blow-pipe 
on  charcoal,  it  does  not  melt»  a  slight  vitrification  being  sometimes  observed  on  the 
edges,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  intermixture  of  some  foreign  substance.  Fused 
with  soda,  the  silicic  acid  is  dissolved.  The  other  constituents  are  seenin  the  non-trans- 
parent mass,  by  the  help  of  a  glass,  as  small  yellow  particles.  Borax  yields  a  yellow 
bead,  wliich  is  colourless  when  cold.  The  phosphates  produce  in  the  external  part 
of  the  flame  a  reddish  glass,  which  is  colourless  when  cold ;  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
flame  the  bead  becomes  yellow,  and  when  cold  is  colourless. 

The  mineral  is  readily  and  completely  decomposed  by  acid%  and  yields,  when 
treated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  a  clear  and  transparent  gelatinous  matter.  At  the 
same  time  some  carbonic  acid  is  evolved.  The  colour  of  the  solution  is  deep  yellow, 
like  that  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  iron.  The  mineral  is  also  affected  by  dilated 
acids,  even  by  tartaric  acid.  After  having  been  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  the 
essential  parts  of  the  mineral  are  no  longer  acted  upon  even  by  concentrated  acids. 

The  analysis  showed  the  presence  of  lime,  water,  and  the  new  oxide;  also  some 
traces  of  magnesia,  nuinganese,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  iron. 

The  oxide  of  donarium  belongs  to  the  dass  of  earthy  bodies,  and  ranks  next  to 
zirconia  and  yttria.  The  hydrate,  which  is  thrown  down  by  ammonia  of  a  beautiful 
white  colour,  becomes  yellow,  and  at  last  yellowish-red,  losing  its  hydrate  water  in 
the  air.  By  heat  the  latter  is  completely  removed,  and  the  oxide,  which  is  insoluble 
in  muriatic  acid,  can  be  perfectly  deprived  by  this  acid  of  the  contained  iron.  The 
analysis  showed  the  constituents  to  be: — 

Silicic  add    ,.,.. „  17.695 

Oxide  of  doDariom  71.247 

Carbonate  of  lime 4JH2 

Oxide<tfiroo (XSIO 

Magnesia  and  oxide  of  manganese.. .: a214 

Potash  and  a  little  soda 0.30S 

Water 6.900 


100.741 
Donarium^—The  metal  is  obtained  as  a  black  powder  by  treating  the  oxide  with 
potassium.  If  the  alkaline  solution  be  directly  poured  off  and  the  powder  washed 
with  water,  it  can  be  kept  for  from  twenty -four  to  thirty-six  hours  under  water 
without  alteration ;  but  if  it  remavis  under  hot  water,  a  yellowish-grey  mass  is 
gradually  formed  in  consequence  of  oxidation.  The  black  metalhc  powder  forms 
heavy  flocculi,  wldch  soon  conglomerate^  and  are  ^asUy  separated  by  filtration. 
When  in  the  dried  state  they  assume  a  metallic  lustre  when  rubbed  with  an  agate ; 
and  then  can  be  preserved  in  this  condition  for  several  hours,  even  in  a  damp 
atmosphtfe,  without  devdophig  any  smelL  The  specific  gravity  ia  nearly =7. 35^ 
The  powder  thrown  into  a  flame  burns  with  a  reddish  light,  and  yields  the  red 
oxide;  80  also,  if  the  black  powder  be  heated  in  a  platina  spoon,  it  bums,  and, 
moreover,  spears  to  glow,  but  only  transitorily.  Neither  cold  nor  boiling  muriatic 
acid  affect  the  metal ;  nitric  add  acts  not  when  cold,  and  but  slowly  when  heated; 
nltro-muriatic  add  readily  produces  the  red  oxide,  of  which  a  small  portion  is  dis- 
solved; by  the  application  of  a  few  dropt  of  sulphuric  acid  a  sulphate  is  formed. 
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whilst  at  the  same  time  the  smeH  of  sulphurous  aad  is  perceived.  The  greyisb- 
yellow  substance,  produced  by  potash-watw,  quickly  fonns,  when  heated  by  its^ 
or  moistened  with  nitric  acid,  the  red  oxide.  This  powder  also^  when  thrown  into 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  glows. 

Hydrated  Oxide  of  Domtrium, — The  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia  from  the 
muriatic  solution  of  the  mineral  is,  by  long  digestion  with  sulphuric  acid,  con- 
rerted  into  sulphate  of  the  oxide  of  donarinm,  and  from  this  the  hydrated  oxide  is 
precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  Toluminous  precipitate,  dried  at  a  common  tempera- 
ture, forms  yellow  gummy  masses^  the  powder  <^  which  is  reddish.  In  this  condi- 
tion this  substance  represents  the  pure* hydrated  oxide,  which,  like  oxide  of  iroo, 
probably  combines  with  diflferent  proportions  of  water.  The  water  is  expelled  by  a 
slight  increase  of  temperature.  The  hydrate  is  dissolved  by  all  acid*  at  a  common 
temperature,  and  more  so  when  heated.  If  muriatic  acid  be  employed,  no  chlorine  is  ' 
developed. 

Oaeide  ofDonarium  is  obtained  by  heating  the  hydrate  to  redness.  Its  sp.  gray.  \n 
5.576  ;  colour  deep  red ;  its  form  heavy  glittering  scales.  Finely  powder^  it  ia 
orange  ;  darker  when  strongly  heated,  and  lighter  again  when  cold.  Muriatic  add, 
nitric  acid,  aqua  regia,  and  even  fluoric  add,  have  no  effect  upon  the  oxide  which 
has  been  heated  to  redness.  67  the  continued  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
it  is  rendered  soluble,  if  it  be  afterwards  mixed  with  much  water.  If  the  oxide, 
however,  be  exposed  only  to  that  temperature  which  expels  the  water  from  the 
hydrate,  it  is  slightly  acted  on  by  muriatic  acid,  without  the  development^  of 
chlorine. 

The  solutions  of  the  hydrated  oxide  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  colourless, 
but  those  in  hot  muriatic  acid  are  yellow  ;  the  colour  disappears  when  the  sotuticHi 
becomes  cold,  but  can  always  be  reproduced  by  heat. 

Potash  throws  down  the  hydrated  oxide  from  the  soliition  of  a  white  colour,  and 
an  excess  does  not  redissolve  it.  After  some  time  the  precipitate  becomea,  by  con* 
tinned  washing,  somewhat  yellow,  and  shrinks.  Even  when  Ixnling  water  is  em- 
ployed the  precipitate  retains  a  small  portion  of  the  potash.    Soda  acts  like  potash. 

If  the  precipitates  produced  by  these  two  agents  be  separated  by  filtration,  and 
the  bkaline  liquid  be  again  acidulated  and  mixed  with  ammonia,  a  slight  turbidity 
takes  place  after  some  time.  Ammonia  produces  a  more  voluminous  precipitate  in 
the  solution  than  potash. 

Monocarbonate  of  potash  produces  a  white  predpttate,  which  beeomeff  yellowish 
after  drying.    An  excess  of  the  precipitant  redissolves  the  precipitate  completely. 

Monocarbonate  of  soda  has  the  same  effect. 

Bicarbonate  of  potash  throws  down  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  redisaolved  by  an 
excess  of  potash,  and  does  not  reappear  when  the  liquid  is  boiled. 

Bicarbonate  K>f  soda  acts  in  the  same  way. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  also  causes  a  precipitate  sohible  in  an  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitate. The  solution  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  becoming  turbid  ;  hat  if 
heated  it  immediately  becomes  turbid,  and  when  boiled  a  precipitate  is  formed  which 
contains  the  whole  oxide  of  the  solution,  and  which  cannot  be  redissolred  when  cold, 
even  if  the  solution  contain  much  carbonate  of  ammonia  after  the  botHng.  The 
precipitate  is  not  gelatinous,  but  fcurms  a  heavy  white  powder,  which  becomes  yd- 
low  when  the  boiling  is  continued,  and  developes  no  carbonic  acid  when  moistened 
with  acids  after  drying.  If  perfectly  washed  and  dried  at  130°  a  large  propertioa 
of  ammonia  is  detected  in  the  precipitate  upon  the  application  of  the  usual  tests. 

Phosphate  of  poda  produces  no  precipitate  in  the  add  solutiim ;  but  if  the  solution 
be  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  potash,  a  white,  gelatinous,  transparent  mass  is  pre- 
cipitated, which  is  for  the  most  i>art  redissolved  by  an  addition  of  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate. The  precipitate  formed  in  the  neutral  solutions  is  readily  redissolved  by 
any  acid. 

Oxalic  acid  produces  in  neutral  as  well  as  in  add  solutions  a  white,  voluminous 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  free  oxalic  acid,  but  soluble  by  heat  in  a  large  quantity  of 
muriatic  add  ;  when  cold  the  clear  liquid  becomes  again  turbid.  If  the  hydrated 
oxide  has  been  dissolved  by  carbonate  of  potash,  a  precipitate  is  only  produced  by  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oxalic  add,  as  well  as  by  any  other  acid  j  but  the  preeipi- 
tate  is  redissolved  on  an  addition  of  an  alkaline  carbonate.  A  concentrated  solution 
of  sulphate  of  potash  gradusdly  causes  a  precii»tate  in  the  sulphuric  solution, 
which  is  counteracted  by  a  large  adctition  of  water,  or  hy  a  small  quantity  of  muri- 
atic acid. 

Perrocyaiiide  of  potassium  produces  in  the  neutral  solution  a  flesh-coloured  preci- 
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pitate,  inclining  to  brown,  which  forms  with  acids  a  turbid  liquid,  which  turbidity  is 
also  produced  by  applying  the  test  to  the  acid  solution. 

Carbonate  of  baryta  throws  down  the  oxide  of  donarium  from  its  solutions  even 
in  the  cold;  by  boiling,  the  process  is  much  accelerated.  Baryta  water  produces  a 
white  precipitate. 

Sulphuret  of  ammonium  produces  a  dark-green,  flocculent  precipitate,  similar  to 
that  of  iron,  which  soon  deposits  and  cannot  be  re-dissolved  by  an  excess  of 
the  precipitant.  Alkaline  carbonates  do  not  act  upon  it,  but  muriatic  acid  decom- 
poses it  with  the  emission  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  this  solution  is  affected  by 
its  reagents  like  the  original  solution.  If  the  hydrated  oxide  be  dissolved  by  a  car- 
bonated alkali,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphuret  of  ammonium  be  added,  the 
liquid  soon  becomes  green,  without  becoming  turbid  ;  after  a  short  time,  however, 
the  sulphur  compound  is  precipitated. 

Ferridcyanide  of  iron,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  tincture  of  galls,  produce  no 
effect  on  a  solution  of  the  oxide  of  donarium.  The  presence  of  non-volatile  organic 
substances,  such  as  tartaric  acid,  almost  entirely  prevents  the  reaction  upon  pure 
alkalies,  a  cloudiness  only  taking  place  slowly.  If  organic  colouring  matters  be 
present  with  the  oxide  in  a  solution,  they  are  thrown  down  by  alkalies  with  the 
hydrate,  from  which  they  cannot  be  separated  by  washing  with  water. 

If  the  red  oxide  be  fused  with  pure  or  carbonated  alkalies,  it  does  not  dissolve  in 
them,  but  is  separated  from  them  with  its  peculiar  colour,  when  the  fitsed  mass  is 
treated  with  water.  Also  by  fusion  with  alkalies,  the  oxide  is  not  rendered  soluble 
in  acids,  although  foreign  substances  can  be  extracted  from  it.  If  fused  with  bisul- 
phate  of  potash,  and  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  a  flaky  residue  is 
obtained,  which  is  redissolved  by  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  especially  upon  the 
addition  of  heat,  and  also  by  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid. 

If  fused  on  charcoal  by  the  blow-pipe,  the  oxide  of  donarium  remains  unchanged 
in  the  inner  and  outer  flame*.  Fused  with  soda,  it  forms  a  ball,  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual parts  of  the  oxide  are  suspended,  undissolved,  and  can  be  recognized  with  the 
aid  of  a  glass,  by  their  red  colour,  when  cold.  With  borax,  a  yellowish  bead  is 
formed,  which  becomes  colourless  when  cold,  and  in  which  the  particles  of  the  oxide 
can  be  recognized.  The  same  is  the  case  if  fused  with  phosphates.  By  heating«in  a 
current  of  hydrogen,  the  oxide  is  not  perfectly  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  The 
red  colour  of  the  oxide  certainly  disappears  when  heated  in  hydrogen,  and  passes 
into  yellowish  and  grey,  but  the  mass  appears  only  to  be  a  mixture  of  metal  and 
oxide,  or  to  be  a  suboxide. 

Chloride  of  Donarium, — ^By  mixing  the  oxide  with  sugar,  and  carbonizing  and 
igniting  the  mixture  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  the  chloride  of  donarium  is  obtained, 
which  is  distinguished  from  other  chlorides  by  its  volatility.  It  does  not  contain 
the  chlorides  of  glucinum,  thorinum,  or  zirconium,  and  the  solution  conducted  itself 
like  a  solution  of  the  pure  oxide.  By  sodium  it  was  easily  reduced  to  the  same 
black  powder  as  the  oxide  was  by  potassium.  The  chlor- compound  contained  no 
other  related  substances. 

Oxide  of  donarium,  from  the  preceding  observations,  would  appear  to  be  most  allied 
to  the  oxide  of  zirconium.  Its  basic  nature  is  less  than  that  of  the  other  earths  ; 
and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  formula  of  the  oxide  is  Bs  Os. 

Sulphate  of  the  Oxide  of  Donarium  is  obtained  by  evaporating  sulphuric  acid  with 
the  hydrated  oxide,  till  the  vapours  of  sulphuric  acid  cease  to  be  emitted.  The 
residue  is  treated  with  water.  The  neutral  salt  appears  not  to  crystallize,  and  the 
glittering  scales  which  eliminate  from  the  concentrated  solution,  appear  to  be  an  acid 
salt.  If  the  sulphate  be  strongly  heated,  it  is  completely  decomposed.  The  residual 
oxide  of  donarium  now  possesses  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  which  it  retains,  when  cold. 
The  solution  of  the  sulphate,  supposed  to  be  neutral,  becomes  turbid,  when  boiled, 
and  clear  again  when  cold.  If  it  be  again  boiled,  the  precipitate  reappears,  but  this, 
as  well  as  the  re-solution  of  the  precipitate  in  the  cold,  takes  place  now  very  slowly, 
and  the  liquid  must  ultimately  stand  several  hours,  or  be  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of 
water  before  it  again  becomes  clear. 

Analygis  of  the  WpAate.— The  salt,  assumed  to  be  neutral,  was  prepared  as  stated 
above,  and  dried  for  a  long  time  at  1  \0°,    It  consisted  of : 

Sulphuric  acid  31.236 

Oxide  of  donarium  47.734 

Water 21.030 
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The  nitrate  forms  small,  star-like,  white  crystals,  which  attract  moisture  from  the 
air,  and  readily  dissolve  in  water.  The  solution  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  an  un- 
pleasant metallic  taste.  The  salt  is  readily  decomposed  by  heat,  and  leaves  behind 
the  red  oxide. 

The  oxalate  is  brilliant  white,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  contains  a  large  propor- 
tion of  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  undergoing  a  partial  fusion,  and  yielding 
the  red  oxide,  which,  being  treated  with  acid,  evolves  no  carbonic  acid.  Muriatic 
add  scarcely  affects  the  residue,  but  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  acts  very  readily, 
and  the  solution  in  water  shows  the  relation  to  the  reagents  just  described. 

If  the  very  dry  hydrated  oxide  be  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  a  brownish-yellow 
liquid  is  obtained,  which  is  almost  colourless  when  cold.  After  evaporation  an  un- 
crystallized  hydrated  chloride  remains  behind,  of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  striking  brown ; 
and  after  evaporation,  has  the  appea)rance  of  a  varnish.  It  attracts  moisture  from 
tiie  air  without  deliquescing.  If  dried  for  some  time  at  150°,  it  forms  scales  of  a 
lemon-colour;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  becomes  again  paler.  Water  readily  and 
completely  dissolves  the  chlor-compound,  and  the  solution  reacts  acid.  If  the  dry 
mass  be  moistened  with  water,  small  white  warty  crystals  are  at  first  formed,  wliich 
appears  to  consist  of  a  chloride,  but  which  are  speedily  dissolved  by  an  addition  of 
water.  The  hydrated  salt  does  not  melt  at  a  temperature  which  softens  glass,  and 
is  scarcely  at  all  volatilized.  The  heated  chlor-compound  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
is  dissolved  with  difficulty,  even  after  continued  exposure  to  the  action  of  muriatic 
acid.  • 

A  carbonate  does  not  appear  to  exist. — Pharm,  Central-Bhttt,  No.  xxxv.,  1851,  p.  545. 


THE  CHINESE  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

BY  BERTHOLD  SEEMANN. 

The  people  of  Canton  seem  to  attach  great  value  to  the  virtues  of  plants.  In  the 
principal  streets  are  stalls  where  medicinal  herbs,  roots,  barks,  and  other  vegetable 
substances  are  sold.  At  one  of  these  places  I  counted  more  than  fifty  different  drugs. 
There  is  generally,  especially  if  a  cure  is  performed,  a  man  puffing  up  and  extolling 
the  extraordinary  properties  of  his  wares,  in  doing  which  he  indulges  now  and  then 
in  a  piece  of  witticism,  which  occasions  among  his  gaping  audience  great  merriment* 
I  have  never  regretted  so  much  being  ignorant  of  the  vernacular  tongue  as  here,  for 
whatever  may  be  the  quackery  connected  with  the  Chinese  practice  of  medicine,  a 
great  deal,  no  doubt,  is  sound  science,  dearly  purchased  by  experience.  In  this 
respect  we  have  much  to  learn  from  them.  The  great  work  of  Li-shi-chin,  called 
the  *  Pun-tsau-kang-muh,'  or  Materia  Medica,  is  a  valuable  compilation,  of  which 
Europeans  know  but  little,  and  which  has  never  been  translated  into  any  language. 
It  consists  of  no  less  than  forty  closely-printed  octavo  volumes,  and  contains  several 
hundred  figures  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals.  True,  the  representations  are 
imperfect,  but  they  are  in  most  instances  not  inferior  to  those  woodcuts  adorning  the 
pages  of  the  old  "  Krauterbiicher  **  and  Herbals  published  in  Europe  shortly  after 
the  invention  of  printing.  To  identify  the  names  and  figures  given  by  Li-shi-chin 
with  scientific  appellations,  will  be  an  interesting  study  to  those  who  occupy 
themselves  with  Chinese  Natural  History,  and,  judging  from  the  few  extracts  which 
have  lately  been  published,  the  labour  of  translating  the  whole  would  be  amply 
repaid  by  a  vast  amount  of  curious  and  useful  information.*— j&ooAer'^  Journal  of 


PREPARATION  OF  A  NEW  COMBUSTIBLE  MATERIAL. 

M.  PoPELiN  DucARRE  has  prepared  what  he  has  designated  Varis  Coaly  by  mixing 
the  refuse  of  firewood,  coal,  coal-dust,  and  fragments  of  charcoal  with  coal-tar, 
grinding  the  mass  together,  pressing  it  in  a  cylinder,  and  exposing  it  to  a  red  heat. 
The  contained  mass  acquires  such  solidity  that  it  may  be  carried  from  place  to  place. 
This  coal  has  been  prepared  by  the  inventor  during  the  last  five  years,  and  the 
manufacture  has  lately  been  considerably  extended. — Bulletin  de  la  Society  de  TEncott- 
ragementy  July,  1851  ;  and  Chemisch-Pkarmaceutisch  Central-Blatt,  Nov.,  1851. 

*  The  work  in  question  is  to  be  had  of  all  the  principal  booksellers  in  Canton.  Pricfe  3  dollars> 
50  cents,  Spanish. 
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THE  USES  OP  BENZIN. 

AccoBDiKO  to  M.  O^as,  the  well-koown  hydro-carburet  Benzin,  which  is  pro- 
curable at  a  slight  cost  from  the  products  of  gas  used  for  the  purposes  of  iUamina- 
tion,  senres  weU  for  the  s^Muratioa  of  £Attj  or  resinous  niatta»  irom  dye-stuffs.  The 
appUcatioDs  of  nitro-benziu  in  perfumery  haye  now  been  for  some  time  known.  Ita 
odour  is  that  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds. — BvUetim,  de  la  SocUti  de  fEacouragtment^  July, 
1851 ;  and  Chemuck-Pharmacattiseh  Catiral-Blatt,  Not.  12, 1S51. 


IMPORT  OF  DRUGS,  Ac,  IN  1851. 

From  the  annual  accounts  relating  to  trade  and  navigation,  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  I7th  of  Febmary,  we  find  the  import  of  the  imder- 
mentioned  articles  in  1851  was  as  follows  : — 

Ashes  (pearl  and  pot),  199,911  cwts. ;  brimstone,  766,299  cwts.;  cochineal,  23,253 
cwts.;  opium,  106,113  cwts.;  quicksilrer,  27,370  lbs. ;  saltpetre  and  cuMc  ratre^ 
(nitrate of  soda),  465,007 cwts.;  cassia,  267,582  lbs.;  cinnamon,  527,777  lbs.;  doves, 
253,437  lbs.;  mace,  74,863  lbs.  ;  nutmegs,  358,320  lbs.  ;  pepper,  3,996,496  lbs.  ? 
lamento,  14,840  lbs.;  turpentine  (common),  431,  950  cwts.  The  quantity  of  opium 
entered  for  home  consumption  was  50,368  lbs.;  in  1850  it  was  42,324  lbs.  The 
importation  of  cassia  exhibits  a  very  marked  falling  off  from  that  of  last  year,  when 
1>050,008  lbs.  were  imported.  The  import  of  pepper  has  fallen  one-halt;  haying 
been  8,082,319  lbs.  in  1851;  the  entries  for  home  consumption  have,  however,  been 
rather  more  than  last  year.  Tlie  importation  of  doves  has  dimiidshed  atnoeft  two- 
thirds,  and  that  of  cinnamon  more  than  one-fourth.  The  small  importation  of 
quicksilver  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  shipments  have  been  made  to  South 
America  direct  from  the  Mines,  instead  of  via  England,  as  in  previous  years. 


A  MISTAKE. 

A  CogXEtfPOinyesxT  has  called  our  attentimi  to  a  letter  whidi  appeared  in  the 
Lancety  of  7th  February,  headed  "  Bights  of  Medical  Fractitionersr"  from  wlach  he 
quotes  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

'*  A  Bill  is  proposed  fen*  registering  Medical  Practitioners  ;  this  is  &  move  in  the 
right  direction,  if  it  carries  out  the  pains  and  penalties  against  illegal  practice. 

**  Chemists  and  Druggists,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Pharmaceutisti,  propose  a 
Bill,  and  should  it  pass,  no  doubt  they  will  claim  being  medical  pfactitioners,  thoi^ 
ignorant  of  the  dif^rent  sciences  connected  with  the  nature  and  treatment  of  disease; 
and  this  will  constitute  another  anomaly,  of  whidi  thete  are  too  many  in  the  practice 
of  physic.''  (Signed)  •*W.Nix.'' 

[It  is  dear  that  the  author  of  the  above  paragraplis  has  not  read  the  Hiarmacy 
Bill,  but  takes  his  cue  from  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  conjuring  up  giants  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  panic.  These  false  alarms  are  like  the  cry  of  *'  Mad  dog^" 
merely  raised  to  exdte  a  run  agunst  the  BiQ. 

We  repeat,  that  the  Pharmacy  Bill  is,  as  its  name  implies,  •*  An  Act  to  regtdate 
the  Qualifications  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists."  It  is  not  like  the  Apothecaries 
Act  of  1815,  "  An  Act  to  convert  Apothecaries  into  General  Practxtioners."— Ed.] 


CHEMICAL  SOCIETY, 
February  2,  1852. 

J>B.  LTON  PLATFAIB  IN  THS  CHAIB. 

Papers  were  read  ;— 

ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  HIPPURIC  ACID  IN  CONSIDERABLE 
QUANTITY  WITflOtJt  EV^APORATION  OF  THE  UBINB. 

BY  BDWABD  IftlLEY,   P.C.S., 

Assistant  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 
Thb  method  described  for  obtaining  hippuric  acid  consists  in  adding  to  fresh  cow's 
urine  some  hydrochk)ric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  fluid  ounce  to  a  pint  of 
urine.  The  hippuric  acid  being  very  slightly  soluble  in  this  acid,  liquor  is  deposited,, 
together  with  some  colouring  matter,  from  which  it  is  subsequently  purified  by  dis- 
solving  it  in  water  with  excess  of  lime,  adding  animal  charcoal,  and  heating  the  mix- 
ture for  half-an-hour  or  more.  On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtered  liquor^ 
and  allowing  the  mixture  to  cool  slowly,  the  hippuric  acid  is  deposited  in  large  pris- 
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matic  crjBtalsL  It  sometimes  requires  to  be  further  purified  by  repeating  this  pro- 
cess. The  acid  thus  prepared,  on  being  analyzed,  gave  results  agreeing,  with  the 
established  formula  for  hippuric  acid,  namely,  Ci»  H«  N  Od-HO. 

ON    POPULIN. 

BT  H.  FIRIA. 

The  author  describes  the  result  of  his  inyestigations  of  the  compositicxi  and  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  of  the  crystalline  siU>8tance  populin,  obtamed  by  Braconnot 
from  the  leaves  and  bark  of  popvlus  tremula.  He  assigns  to  it  the  formula  Cm  Bn 
Om-}-4  H  O.  On  treating  this  substance  with  dilute  acidiB  it  is  resolved  into  benzoic 
add*  grape  sugar,  and  saliretin,  thus— 

C^»  H„  OsczCm  H«  0«-f  CJff  H„  0,4-Klw  H^  O., 
On  boiling  a  soilulion  of  populin  with  baryta- water,  a  limpid  liquid  results,  which 
contains  nothing  but  benzoate  of  bai^ta  and  salicin.    Hence  populin  may  be  viewed 
as  a  conjugate  compound  of  benz(»c  acid  with  saligenin  and  grape  sugar  ;  or  of 
benzoic  acid  with  salicin,  thus — 

C40  Hm  Oa,=Ci4  H.  04+Cu  Hi4  O14+C14  He  O4— 2  HO  ; 
or, 

C«o  H«  0»^=Ci«  He  04H-C2e  H«  0,«4^  HO. 

The  author  hopes  to  succeed  in  transforming  salicin  into  populin,  by  submitting 
the  former  to  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyL 

February  16,  1852. 

PBOFESSOR  BAUBENY,  PRBSIDSNT,  IN  THE  CHJOB. 

The  President  read  a  paper, 
ON  THE  VARIATION  IN  THE  KELATIVE  PROPORTION  OF  POTASH  AND  SODA 
PRESENT  IN  CERTAIN  SAMPLES  OP  BARLEY  GROWN  IN  PLOTS  OF  GROUND 
ARTIFICL^LY  IMPREGNATED  WITH  ONE  OR  OTHER  OF  THESE  ALKALIES. 

The  author  details  some  experiments,  undertaken  by  him  at  the  Oxford  Botanic 
Garden,  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  the  usual  quantity  of  potash  and  soda 
existing  in  barley  might  be  made  to  vary  by  causing  the  plant  to  grow  in  soil  im- 
pregnated with  more  than  the  ordinary  quantity  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  alkalies. 

He  found  that  when  the  barley  had  grown  in  a  soil  which  had  been  dressed  with 
a  strong  solution  either  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  of  chloride  of  sodium,  the  ashes  of 
the  plant  contained  about  eight  per  cent  more  soda  than  was  present  when  the  plant 
had  grown  in  a  soil  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  potash,  or  left  unimpregnated. 

This  difference  may  admit  of  explanation,  by  supposing  one  alkali  capable  of 
replacing  the  other  within  the  organism  of  the  pUnt,  but  the  author  thinks  it  more 
jirobahle  that  it  arose  from  the  sap  circulating  through  the  plant  at  the  time  when 
it  was  cut,  contidning  in  the  one  case  more  soda  than  it  did  in  the  other.  The  saline 
contents  of  the  fluid  of  the  sap  would  of  course  be  confounded  with  those  which  had 
been  actually  assimilated  by  the  plant,  and  hence,  from  the  variati(Mi  in  its  composi- 
tion, must  tend  to  modify  the  amount  of  the  alkalies  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  the 
plant  in  each  instance  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  with  which  the  soil 
had  been  impregnated. 

ON  THE  OOMPOUNDS  OF  COTTON  WITH  THE  ALKALIES. 

BT  J.  H.  GLADSTONE,  PH.  IK 

The  author  first  described  the  process  of  Mr.  Meroer,  by  which  tiie  beantifol 
fikbries,  made  known  to  the  public  through  the  Great  Exhibition,  are  produced. 
When  cotton,  or  an  mrtide  made  of  that  material,  is  inunersed  in  strong  caustic  soda 
in  the  cold,  a  certain  combination  is  effected — ^which  is  again  destroyed  by  pure 
irater ;  bat  the  **  Mercerized"  cotton  thus  produced  is  permanently  contracted,  and 
rendered  more  suaoeptible  of  dyes.  This  was  iihistrated  by  a  number  of  specimens, 
much  shrunk,  so  that  tiiey  assumed  an  appearance  of  extraordinary  fineness,  others 
puckered  in  patterns  by  partial  MercerizatiaD,  and  others  again  printed  with  colours 
which  surpassed  in  ^epHh  and  brilliancy  the  colours  produced  by  the  same  means  on 
the  calico  in  its  ordinal  state.  Dr.  Gladstone  proceeded  to  detail  experiments  by 
vrbich  he  had  luoMeded  in  obtaining  the  compound  of  cotton  and  soda  free  from 
adhering  alkali,  through  the  agency  of  strong,  sometimes  absolute,  alcohcd.  He 
found  that  the  proportion  of  0O&  which  combined  with  the  lignine  varied  with  the 
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Strength  of  the  solution  employed,  but  under  no  circumstances  exceeded  one  atom, 
the  formula  of  the  *'  sodaed"  cotton  being  Cs4  H^  Om«  NaO.  There  was  a  raiying^ 
amount  of  combined  water.  Some  properties  of  this  compound  were  discussed,  and 
the  author  then  proceeded  to  state  hisconyiction  thai  there  was  no  sufficient  ground 
for  Tiewing  the  **  Mercerized"  cotton  as  chemically  different  from  the  original  lignine. 
It  is  identical  in  composition,  and  the  change  of  properties  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  change  in  its  physical  condition.  When  viewed  under  the  microscope,  the  fibres 
in  their  ordinary  condition  appear  as  flattened  twisted  ribands  ;  but  the  moment 
they  are  touched  by  the  alkaline  ley  they  untwist  themselres,  contract  in  length, 
and  swell  out,  assuming  a  rounded  solid  form  ;  and  this  circular  appearance  they 
retain  after  the  soda  is  removed  by  water.  Tiiis  not  only  explains  the  shrinking, 
but  the  cause  of  a  larger  quantity  of  dye  being  absorbed  as  the  substance  of  the  fibre 
itself  is  porous.  Potash  has  a  similar  action  to  that  of  soda,  giving  xise  to  a  com- 
pound, the  formula  for  which  is  C24  H20  Oao,  KO. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  Thursday,  Feb,  12. 

.  THB  PHABM ACT  BILL. 

Mb.  Jacob  Bell,  in  pursuance  of  notice,  moved  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  on  the  question  of  granting  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  regulate  the 
qualification  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 

Mr.  Bbll  stated  that  the  Bill  was  similar  to  the  one  which  he  had  brought 
forward  during  last  Session,  but  that  amendments  had  been  introduced  in  con- 
sequence of  objections  urged  against  some  of  its  details.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  had  been  generally  admitted,  and  above  600  Petitions  had  been  presented  to 
the  House  last  year  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  It  was  not  necessary  on  that  occasion  to 
discuss  the  subject  at  any  length,  as  he  presumed  there  would  be  no  opposition*  He 
concluded  by  moving  the  resolution  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  introduction  of  any  Bill  on  the  subject  He  thought 
there  were  quite  enough  medical  bodies  already,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  create  a 
new  corporation  of  practitioners.  It  would  only  be  wasting  the  time  of  the  House 
to  discuss  the  question.  He  was  not  aware  whether  Her  Miyesty's  Ministers  had 
given  their  concurrence  to  the  introduction  of  the  measure.  If  so,  he  should  not 
oppose  it,  but  in  his  opinion  it  was  quite  unnecessary. 

Mb.  Bell  stated,  that  he  had  consulted  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Bepartment,  who  had  assented  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  He  (Mr.  Bell)  was 
quite  prepared,  at  the  proper  time,  to  answer  the  arguments  which  had  just 
been  advanced  in  opposition  to  the  Bill,  and  he  hoped  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Hume) 
would  not  oppose  it  at  that  early  stage. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee,  and  it  was  resolved  : 

That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move  the  House,  that  leave  be  i^ven  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  regulating  the  Qualifications  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 

The  resolution  having  been  reported,  leave  was  granted,  and  the  Bill  was  brought 
in  and  read  the  first  time. 

Second  reading  fixed  for  Wednesday,  February  25, 

Thursday^  Feb.  19. 

THB  IKSPBCTION  OP  MEDICINES  IN  HEBCHANT  AND  BHIOBANT  TB88EI.S. 

Mb.  J.  Bell  asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether  it  was  in  con- 
templation to  appoint  inspectors  to  examine  the  medicines  supplied  to  merchant 
vessels,  and  to  emigrant  vessels  not  chartered  by  Her  Majesty's  Land  and  Emigra- 
tion Commissioners ;  and  whether  the  new  list  of  medicines  for  merchant  vessels 
was  completed  ? 

Mb.  Labouchebe  replied,  that  he  did  not  exercise  the  power  of  appointing 
inspectors  to  examine  medicines,  because  the  fund  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  by  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act  would  not  admit  of  his  doing  so ;  but  when 
it  did  he  should  exercise  that  power.  The  list  of  medicines  approved  by  Sir  W. 
Burnett  had  been  sent  to  various  local  marine  boards  for  their  opinions.  Part  of 
the  hon.  member's  question  related  to  emigrant  vessels.  Those  were  not  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  His  hon.  friend  the  Under-Secretaiy  for 
the  Colonies  would  be  able  to  answer  that  question. 

Mb.  J.  Bell  inquired  whether  there  was  no  security  for  proper  inspection  in 
regard  to  merchant  vessels  ? 
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Mr,  Labouchebe  replied,  that  the  same  security  existed  which  was  enforced 
"before  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act  passed.  The  additional  security  of  inspectors  did 
not  exist.  There  was  still,  on  the  part  of  a  sailor  who  thought  himself  aggriered, 
the  power  of  making  application  to  a  magistrate. 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Book  of  Natcre  :  an  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Natural  and  Physical 
Sciences,  Second  Division.  By  Friedrich  Schoedler,  Ph.D.  Edited  from 
the  fifth  German  edition  by  Henrt  Medlock,  F.C.S.  London:  J.  Grifi^  &  Co., 
1851,  8vo,  pp.  678. 

The  second  division  of  Schoedler's  work  treats  of  mineralogy,  geology,  botany, 
physiology,  and  zoology.  The  former  division  consisting  of  physics,  astronomy, 
and  chemistry.  This  manual  is  written  with  clearness  ;  and  subjects,  which  are  often 
rendered  dry  and  repulsive  to  the  young  student,  are  here  made  interesting.  It  is 
much  simplified  by  copious  illustrations,  and  is  a  book  well  adapted  to  lead  the 
student  to  more  comprehensive  works  on  the  different  branches  of  science  of  which 
it  treats. 

Hand-Book  op  Chemistry.  By  Leopold  Gmelin.  Vol.  vi.,  "Metals^ concluded. — 
Translated  by  Henry  Watts,  B.A.,  F.C.S.  London;  printed  for  the  Cavendish 
Society.    8vo,  pp.  428. 

A  Compendium  of  Domestic  Medicine,  and  Companion  to  the  Medicine  Chest  By 
John  Savory,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  liondon.  Fourth  EditioiL 
London:  John  Churchill.    1852. 

The  Druggists'  General  Receipt  Bot>K.  By  Henry  Beasley.  Second  Edition, 
corrected  and  improved.    London:  John  Churchill.    1852. 

Manuel  Legal  des  Fharmaciens,  et  des  Eleves  en  Pharmacie,  Par  M.  J.  B.  G. 
GuiBouRT,  Professeur  Secretaire  de  TEcole  de  Pharmacie  de  Paris.  Small  8vo, 
-^p,  224.    Paris:  Bailli^re. 

The  Fallacies  of  Homceopatht.  By  C.  H.  F.  Bouth,  M.D.,  &c  8vo,  pp.  85. 
London:  H.  K.  Lewis,  15,  Gower  Street  North. 

On  the  Mode  of  Propagation  op  Cholera.  By  John  Snow,  M.D.  Tyler, 
Bolt  Court. 

On  Narcotism  by  the  Inhalation  of  Vapours.  By  John  Snow,  M.D.  Wilson 
and  Ogilvy,  Skinner  Street. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

London  Mechanics'  Institution. — ^A  chemical  class  has  been  formed,  and  on 
Tuesday,  Feb.  17,  Mr,  C.  J.  Varley,  who  is  appointed  teacher  in  that  branch  of 
science,  delivered  an  introductory  lecture  on  the  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

A  Correspondent  (Saffron  Walden)  is  particularly  anxious  to  know — (1.)  Why  the 
usual  Pharmaceutical  Meeting  on  January  14th  was  not  held.  Several  others  having 
asked  the  same  question,  we  may  state,  that  the  Committee  which  has  the  superin- 
tendence of  these  meetings,  decided  not  to  hold  one  on  that  occasion,  as  there  were 
not  at  ike  time  the  Committee  met  a  supply  of  papers  on  hand,  and  it  was  thought  to 
be  a  period  of  the  year  unfavourable  for  a  Meeting,  in  the  absence  of  any  especial 
object  of  attiraction. — (2.)  Mohr  and  Redwood's  Practical  Pharmacy,  price  I2«.  6(/.— 
(3.)  Brande's  Manual,  Abs, 

A  Member  (Brighton). — We  are  not  certain  whether  glass  retorts  coated  with  copper 
can  be  procured  in  London  ;  flasks  coated  with  copper  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Button, 
Holborn  Bars,  also  of  Mr.  Edward's,  Liverpool,  price  from  4s,  Qd,  to  I0«.  6d,f  according 
to  size. 

AJeph, — (1.)  Syrupus  Rosee.  Fresh  petals  are  intended  ;  the  colour  is  pale  red. — 
(2.)  Infusion  of  senna,  if  made  with  cold  water,  should  macerate  about  six  hours  ; 
some  prefer  it  to  that  made  with  hot  water. — (3.)  Yes,  if  for  domestic  use. 

Scoticus, — Syrupus  Ferri  et  Quinae  lodidi.  Digest  5J  of  iodine  with  5ss  of  iron 
filings,  and  S^w  of  water,  with  a  gentle  heat  and  frequent  agitation,  till  the  solution  is 
colourless  ;  filter  it  rapidly  into  a  vessel  containing  Jxxviij  of  simple  syrup.  Dissolve 
also  gr.  xij  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  3ij  of  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
add  to  the  former.    It  contains  3grs.  of  iodide  of  iron  in  3J>'~Bouchardat. 
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Amiems, — The  PharmaceuHctU  Latin  Grammar, 
Phoenix. — Liquid  Cochineal.     VoL  x.,  page  260. 

T.  O.  C— Tinct  Lobelia  InlO.  (Etherea.  R:  Dried  Lobelia  in  powder,  Jy ;  Ether, 
f  |xiY ;  Rectified  Spirit,  f  fxxyj  ;  digest  for  serea  days,  thcai  ystas  aad  strain. — ^P.L. 
Tincture  of  arnica  is  made  by  macerating  Jiss  of  arnica  flowers  in  Ibj  of  spirit ;  toL 
ix.,  page  548. 
J,  C — ^Baking  Powder*  VoL  i.,  page  492,  and  yol.  iii.,  page  495. 
J*  V.  (Launceston).— FormulfiB^for  Tooth  Powder  are  yarious  and  imiQmerable. 
Precipitated  chalk  or  common  prepared  chalk  answer  yery  well.  This  may  be 
coloured  with  rose  pink  or  Armenian  bole,  or  a  small  quantity  of  yermilion.  It  may 
be  flayoured  with  orris  powder,  oil  of  cloyes ,  otto  of  roses,  &c.  Powdered  myrrh  or 
bark  may  be  added,  and  cuttle  fish,  Castile  soap,  magnesia,  or  oMrboiiate  of  soda,  &c. 

A  3fMi6er  (Stoney  Stratford).— Tooth  Pastb:— Precipitated  chalk,  1  oz.;  powdered 
myrrh  and  rhaCaay  root,  each  2  dr.;  orris  root,  1  dr.;  honey  of  noses,  q«  s.  to  form  a 
paste. 

A  Member  (Weymouth).— <1.)  The  sale  of  drugs  to  brewers  is  prohibited  by  56 
Geo.  IIL;  see  yol.  ii.,pa^  549.---(2.)  We  think  Phillips's  translation  is  the  best— (3.) 
It  is  uncertain. — (4.)  Bowman's  Introduction  to  Practical  Chemistry, — (5.)  Knight^ 
Foster  Lane.— (6.)  Galloway's  Firat  Leawns  on  Chemiaty. 
X.  F.  P.  (Manchester). — Should  write  to  the  Secretary. 
M,  P.  S.  (Belper). — ^The  specimen  is  pyrites. 
We  haye  receiyed  the  specimen  from  a  Member,  Brighton. 

We  haye  also  receiyed  from  Dr.  Landerer  some  '*  Obeervatums  cm  the  Climate  of 
Athens." 

O.  W» — Dr.  Osier  Ward's  biberon,  or  sucking  bottle,  was  exhibited  at  the  Cony«r- 
sazione,  see  page  391. 

Amator  ^cicwctVct  London). — (1.)  Fresh  air.— (2.)  Yes.— (3.)  The  proportion  o£  the 
essence  used  must  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  essence,  which  A.  S.  does  not  state. 
We  haye  to  thank  Mr.  Jones  for  his  communication. 

Mr,  Joseph  Toynbee  has  been  appointed  Consulting  Aural  Surgeon  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum.  , 

We  haye  receiyed  petitions  in  &your  of  the  Pharmacy  Bill,  from  Teignmonth, 
Dorking,  Hogsthorpe,  Burnham-Westgate,  Hastingden  (3),  Burnham  Harket  (2), 
Woodbridge<3),  Bristol  and  Clifton,  Norwich  (3),  St.  Albans  (2),  Torquay  (2), 
London  (3),  Welshpool,  Dorchester,  Hartlepool,  Preston  (2),  which  will  be  presented  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Dimiditm  Dimtdiumque, — (1.)  Umbelliferee.— (2.)  Lehmann's  jP^^no&$rH»i;  Cfttfmw&y, 
published  by  the  Cayendish  Society,  or  Bowman's  Medical  Chemistry. — (3.)  J7o6tii80R 
on  the  Teeth, 

Photos  — Pertartrate  of  iron  is  sometimes  called  ferro-tartaric  acid.    Formo-benzoic 
acid  is  obtained  by  eyaporating  a  mixture  of  commercial  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and 
hydrochloric  acid. 
Registered  Apprentice. — (1.)  Balfour's  Manwd  cf  Bo1a7iy,-'(2.^  Certainly  not 
A.  M,  Z.  should  consult  a  solicitor. 

H. — Chemists'  assistants  are  included  among  those  who  are  exempted. 
J.  L. — ^It  should  be  two  fluid  oimces. 

T.  (Chatham). — We  were  aware  of  the  error.  * 

Alpha. — (I.)  For  the  process  for  silyering  glass,  see  yol.  iy.,  pages  82  and  194  of  this 
Journal. — (2.)  Examination  is  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  Society. 
R,  C. — Fresenius's  or  Rose's  (ytemical  Analysis. 

M.P.S,  wishes  to  be  informed  how  leather  is  hardened  for  making  artificial  flowers. 
J,  C.  desires  to  know  what  is  the  best  application  for  producing  a  mahogany  stain 
on  wood. 

Erbatuh. — ^la  our  last  number,  page  347,  line  12  from  bottom,  for  "  known,"  read 
"  unknown." 


Instrnctions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Adrertisements  (not  later  than  the  23d  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Churchiex, 
Fiinces  Street,  Soho.     Other  communications  to  the  Editor. 
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Original  Jlembers  (including  Asso-  L  Registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists, 
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THE  PRENrCIPLE  OF  THE  PHAKMACY  BILL. 
From  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Pharmacy  Bill  (page  475),  it  is  obvious  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  is  not  clearly 
understood.  With  a  view  of  removing  any  ambiguity  which  may  exist  in  the 
terms  of  the  Bill  it  may  be  well  to  state  briefly  its  intended  operation  in 
relation  to  the  several  classes  of  persons  to  whom  it  refers,  namely — 
Medical  Practitioners Exempted  from  all  interference,  Clause  20. 

Medical    Practitioners    in     business  as  f^*^  f*  *^^^^^  ^^^^^^  continue  as  before 

Chei^ists  and  Druggists    before  the  J  ^itliout  interference,  or  if  they  relin- 

passiiigof  the  Act..  .                            )  <l^ish  the  Medical  Profession  may  be 

^  registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 

]!^Iember8  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society :  1 

Original  Members  (including  Asso-  i  ^ 

ciates).  Examined  Members J  ^la^se  9. 

rRegist^red  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists, 

Becognised  Chemists    and   Druggists,  J     Clause  9,  on  application  and  the  produc- 

not  Members   "i     tionof  evidence  within  a  year  of  the 

V.    passing  of  the  Act. 
Assistants  and  Apprentices  To  be  registered,  Clause  10. 

as  ChemUts  and  Drugifist.,  but  hayiiiK  C     f  tusmess  before  the  Act,  the  on«.  pro- 

not  producing  the  required  evidence. . .  J 

Grocers    and   small  shopkeepers,  who  5  Not  affected  by  the  Act,    unless    they 
sell  a  few  common  drugs    (     pretend  to  be  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

Future  Pharmaceutical  Chemists Examined  and  registered,  Clause  13. 

r  At  liberty  to  buy  medicines  where  they 

The  Public  <     *^^^  proper,  but  protected  from  im^ 

"j     position  on  the  part  of  persons  pretend- 

V    ing  to  be  what  they  are  not. 

From  this  brief  analysis  of  the  Bill  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  calculated  to 
injure  any  class,  that  it  does  not  create  a  monopoly  or  interfere  with  free  trade. 
Vested  interests  are  protected,  qualification  is  established  and  recognised,  im- 
position is  prevented,  and  the  register  forms  a  line  of  separation  between  Medi* 
cal  Practitioners  and  Chemists  on  one  side,  and  between  Chemists  and  un- 
qualified persons  on  the  other. 

The  idea  of  Mr.  Bouverie,  that  it  is  intended  to  convert  Chemists  into  Medical 
Practitioners,  is  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  the  words  of  the  Act,  and  by  the 
explanation  of  its  provisions  to  which  his  remarks  were  intended  as  a  reply. 
His  other  inference,  namely,  that  it  is  intended  to  raise  a  large  revenue  from 
Chemists  already  in  business  is  equally  fallacious,  as  the  Act  provides  that  all 
such  persons  are  to  be  registered  at  their  option,  "  without  the  payment  of  any 
fee."  They  will  not  be  obliged  to  subscribe  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  On 
the  contrary,  they  can  only  be  admitted  by  election,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  charter.  Those  who  become  members  will  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
officers  and  the  management  of  the  Society,  and  will  pay  the  subscription  in 
common  with  other  members.  All  parties,  whether  members  or  not,  will  be 
left  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  existing  independence  and  privileges 
as  fully  and  amply  as  if  the  Act  had  never  been  passed.    The  question  of 
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money  has  always  been  dealt  with  as  a  secondary  oonsideration — as  a  means  to 
obtain  an  end.  Without  the  sinews  of  war  nothing  can  be  done,  and  all  that  is 
wanted  is  enough  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  maintaining  the  Institution 
in  a  creditable  and  effective  manner.  It  will  be  for  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  decide  what  provisions  are  to  be  made  for  this  purpose,  and 
what  limits  are  to  be  placed  on  the  powers  of  the  Society. 

The  salutary  effect  of  the  Act  will  be  gradual.  No  Act  of  Parhament  could 
bring  about  a  sudden  revolution  in  the  qualifications  of  a  numerous  «nd 
heterogenous  class  of  persons.  If  all  the  present  race  of  Chemists  were  as 
highly  educated  as  they  ought  to  be,  an  Act  would  be  unnecessary.  Such  as 
they  are  they  have  a  claim  to  be  taken  as  the  nucleus  on  which  the  improve- 
ment is  to  be  founded,  while  at  the  same  time  justice  requires  that  all  vested 
interests  should  be  protected.  This  was  the  case  with  the  original  Physicians, 
the  barber  Surgeons,  and  the  "  Apothecaries  before  the  Act  of  1815."  Each 
of  these  bodies  was  characterized,  in  the  first  instance,  by  those  imperfections 
which  are  inseparable  from  new  institutions,  but  which,  by  the  infiuence  of 
legislation  on  the  rising  members,  were  gradually  removed.  The  same  result 
may  be  calculated  on  in  the  present  instance.  *  As  each  registered  "  Chemist 
before  the  Act"  dies,  or  retires  from  business,  his  {dace  will  be  filled  by  a 
successor  who  has  passed  the  examination.  Among  those  who  are  now 
preparing  themselves  for  examination,  some  will,  in  process  of  time,  become 
examiners,  others  will  become  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Chemistry  and  Phar* 
maey,  which  the  demand  for  education  will  call  into  existence.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  body  being  directed  to  the  progress  of  science  and  the  march 
of  education,  all  will  find  it  their  interest  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  and 
to  use  such  means  as  may  be  accessible  for  increasing  their  knowledge  of  the 
business.  Thus  a  general  improvement  wiU  be  the  result,  and  thk  will  be  no 
less  creditable  to  the  Chemists  themselves  than  beneficial  to  the  public. 

We  have  stated  that  the  complete  reformation  will  of  necessity  be  a  work  of 
time,  probably  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  This,  however,  is  no  argument  against 
the  Bill.  An  intervsd  must  of  necessity  elapse  between  the  time  df  sowing  the 
seeds  of  Phannaceutical  education  and  Ihe  maturity  of  the  crop  of  qualified 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 

Much  advantage  will  arise  from  the  investigation  of  the  subject  before  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Very  little  is  known  in  that  assembly 
respecting  the  constitution  and  proceedings  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and 
when  we  consider  how  liable  corporate  bodies  are  to  a  variety  of  abuses,  «nd  the 
disposition  which  too  often  prevails  to  take  improper  advantage  of  irresponsible 
powers,  it  is  not  surprising  tnat  hesitation  should  be  felt  in  enhwging  the  powers 
of  an  institution  without  a  due  inquiry  into  its  objects,  tendency,  vbA  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it. 

At  the  time  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  founded  everj^  precaution  was 
taken  to  guard  against  abuses,  and  to  avoid  the  errors  into  which  other  societies 
had  fallen.  Being  designed  as  a  means  of  ultimately  uniting  the  entire  body  of 
Chemists  and  Druggists  for  the  purposes  of  education,  examination,  and  regis- 
tration ;  and  being  formed  not  merely  for  the  present  time,  but  for  the  future 
promotion  and  regulation  of  Pharmacy  in  this  country,  it  was  necessary  so  to 
frame  the  constitution,  that  no  mistake  could  hereafter  arise  respecting  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Society,  and  the  powers  which  it  was  intended  to  possess. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  is  the  ultimatum  which  has  always  been  in  prosf>ect  as 
the  only  means  by  which  permanence  could  be  given  to  an  organization  <^ 
Chemists  and  Drug^sts  for  the  regulation  of  the  affturs  of  that  body,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  art  and  science  of  Pharmacy.  After  eleven  years'  expe- 
rience in  the  practical  working  of  the  machinery  created  for  the  above  purposes 
on  the  voluntary  jprincij^e,  a  report  before  the  Committee,  of  these  proceedings 
and  the  result,  will  furnish  tangible  data,  which  did  not  previously  exist,  and 
which  could  not  have  been  obtained  except  by  actual  experiment.  The  clum 
for  an  Act  o€  Parliament  rests,  therefore,  not  on  hypothesis,  but  on  facts,  and 
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whatever  may  be  found  defective  in  the  Charter  <5an  be  rectified  by  the  Act. 
Several  amendments  have  been  suggested  which  will  be  duly  considered,  and  in 
the  investigation  of  the  Committee  the  primary  objects  of  the  Society  will  be 
kept  in  view,  namely,  the  benefit  to  the  public  by  the  security  which  the  im- 
proved education  will  afford,  and  the  advantage  to  the  Chemists  themselves  by 
their  union  and  future  recognition  as  an  educated  body. 

FRAUD  AND  QUACKERY. 

Im  another  part  of  this  journal  (page  478)  will  be  found  a  condensed  report 
of  a  trial,  in  which  a  verdict  was  obtained  against  one  of  those  imposters  who 
have  hitherto  defied  restraint  and  braved  exposure.  ITie  offence  consisted  in 
selling  pills  called  "  cod-liver  oil  pills,"  and  fraudulently  using  the  name  of  Sir 
James  Murray,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  a  fictitious  character  on  the 
nostrum.  This  is  an  artifice  continually  practised,  sometimes  in  the  most 
daring  manner,  sometimes  more  cautiously  by  means  of  a  slight  alteration  in  the 
spelling  of  the  name.  In  almost  all  cases  the  deception  is  accompanied  by  a 
printed  tissue  of  falsehoods,  with  certificates,  either  fictitious  or  emanating  from 
dupes  and  accomplices.  The  Grovemment  stamp  affixed  to  each  box  or  packet 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  giving  the  appearance  of  legislative  sanction  to 
the  medicine,  tmd  giving  the  reality  of  a  share  of  the  profit  to  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury. 

In  ]^rance  the  sale  of  secret  medicines  is  strictly  prohibited,  unless  the 
inventor  or  discoverer  of  ^e  medicine  has  previously  submitted  the  same  to  a 
competent  tribunal,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  into  its  merits  and  grant  or 
refuse  a  licence  to  sell  it.  By  this  means  the  public  are  protected  against  those 
Vagrant  and  dangerous  frauds  which  prevail  unrestrained  in  this  country,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  objections  to  secret  medicines  on  general  principles,  this 
supervision  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  protection  to  life  and  health. 

In  this  country,  medicine  stamps  are  sold  by  the  Grovemment  to  any  person 
who  may  think  proper  to  purchase  them ;  and,  however  worthless  or  dangerous 
maybe  the  compound  to  which  they  are  affixed,  the  person  who  has  paid  his  money 
for  the  stamp  and  medicine  licence  has  done  all  that  the  law  requires,  and  may 
tamper  with  the  public  health  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure.  Such  has 
practically  been  the  operation  of  the  present  state  of  the  law,  but  the  caseof  the 
"  Cod-liver  Oil  Pills"  furnishes  a  precedent  which  will  have  the  effect  of  placing 
a  certain  limit  on  the  privilege  of  imposition.  By  this  precedent  it  is  established 
that  a  person  who  has  been  persuaaed  by  false  and  fraudulent  statements  to 
purchase  a  proprietary  medicine,  may,  on  proving  the  fact,  recover  a  verdict  in 
an  action  for  damages.  In  the  present  instance  the  action  was  simply  to  recover 
the  aaiount  paid  for  that  which  was  sold  under  a  false  description,  and  which 
proved  to  be  worthless.  If  injury  had  been  sustained  by  the  use  of  a  medicine 
sold  under  similar  circumstances,  the  claim  for  compensation  woidd  have  been 
much  greater. 

While  on  the  subject  of  puffing  we  may  notice  a  case  in  which  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion has  been  made  available  for  this  purpose  in  a  manner  by  no  means  creditable. 
Our  readers  may  probably  have  seen  show-cards  in  the  following  terms : — "Great 
Exhibition.  First  prize  medal  and  honourable  mention  of  Glenfield's  patent 
starch."  Advertisements  to  the  same  effect  have  been  profusely  inserted  in 
the  public  newspapers,  and  we  are  informed  that  with  every  cwt.  of  starch, 
show-cards  and  1000  hand-bills  are  enclosed  containing  the  same  statements, 
with  a  corresponding  puff  of  the  usual  character.  The  starch  may  be  re- 
markably good,  or  it  may  be  no  better  than  that  which  is  usually  sold — we  are 
not  discussing  quality,  but  truth— but  no  medal  was  awarded  for  it  at  the  Great 
Exhibition.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  report  of  the  Jur^,  the  name  was 
inserted  by  a  clerical  error,  which  was  corrected  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
but  the  statement  is  nevertheless  pwsisted  in  up  to  the  present  time. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 
Wednesday,  March  10,  1852. 

MR.  HESBINO,  PBE8IDBNT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Libbart  anb  Musbttm  were  announced  : 

Tfie  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  from  the  year  1837,  from  the 
Institution. 

Beasley*s  DruqgisCs  Receipt  Book,  from  the  Author. 

Specimen  of  Petroleum  taken  from  a  pitch-well  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
island  of  Zante,  collected  September  13th,  1819,  bj  the  late  William  Allen,  F.R.S., 
presented  by  the  Executors. 

Specimens  of  African  and  Indian  Millet,  from  Dr.  DanieU. 

Specimen  of  Sulphate  of  Qoinldine,  from  Messrs.  Howards  and  Kent. 

Specimens  of  finely  crystallized  phosphate  of  soda,  iodide  of  lead,  acetate  of  zinc, 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  bicarbonate  of  potash,  from  Messrs.  Hmskisson  &  Co. 

Specimen  of  Purified  Grain  Tin,  from  Mr.  Phillpot 


BICARBONATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

Mr.  Scanlan  laid  before  the  Meeting  a  specimen  of  Carbonate  of  Anmionia, 
presenting  some  points  of  interest.  It  had  been  obtained  as  one  of  the  products 
of  the  ordinary  process  for  the  preparation  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
it  differed  from  that  salt  in  being  devoid  of  any  pungent  smell.  It  was 
crystalline,  transparent,  and  permanent,  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  formed  tiie 
lowest  portion  of  the  sublimed  cake  of  ammonia,  the  upper  portions,  consisting, 
as  usual,  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia.  He  had  submitted  some  of  the 
specimen  to  analysis,  and  obtained  the  following  results : — 


Calculation. 

1st  Experiment. 

2d  Expeiriment. 

NH, 
2CO2 
2  HO 

Ammonia 

21.52 
55.69 
22.79 

21.44 
54.56 
24.00 

21.44 
55.79 
22.77 

Carbonic  Acid ... 
Water   

i 

100. 

100. 

100. 

A  similar  compound  was  noticed  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Phillips,  in  the  Aiinals  of  Philosophy,  New  Series,  vol.  i.,  for  1821,  as  having 
been  received  from  Dr.  Henry,  of  Manchester,  who  obtained  it  in  a  process 
adopted  for  making  common  smelling  salt.  Mr.  Phillips  had  analysed  it,  and 
got  the  following  results : 

Ammonia 21.16 

Carbonic  Acid., 5*1.50 

Water  23.34 


100. 


ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  EAU  MEDICINALE  D'HUSSON. 

BT  THOMAS  BUSHEIX,  ESQ. 

^  The  subject  which  I  am  about  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society  relates  to  the  history  of  a  very  [powerful  article  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  the  "  Eau  Medicinale  d'Husson,"  which,  although  now  obsolete,  is 
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still  frequently  referred  to  as  the  form  in  which  colchicum  was  first  introduced 
into  medical  practice ;  and,  I  trust,  I  shall  be  excused  for  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting  for  a  few  minutes  in  relating  some  circumstances  contribut- 
ing to  establish  the  identity  of  the  Colchicum  Autumnale  as  the  basis  of  that 
remedy  which  enjoyed  so  great  a  repute  about  half  a  century  ago  as  a  proprietary 
specific  for  the  treatment  of  gout  and  rheumatism. 

A  few  days  since  I  made  inquiry  of  one  of  the  chief  vendors  of  patent  medi- 
cines, at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  if  they  now  sold  the  Eau  Medicinale ;  I  was 
informed  that  it  had  not  been  inquired  for  for  many  years,  but  that  they  had 
been  accustomed,  when  it  was  in  demand,  to  receive  it  from  a  foreign  perfumer 
in  Bond  Street.  I  then  called  at  this  house,  and  was  politely  informed  that 
they  were  the  proprietors  and  vendors  of  the  Eau  Memcinale  D'Husson,  but 
that  they  had  not  sold  any  for  years,  and  that  it  had  gone  quite  out  of  date. 
About  four  or  five  years  ago  they  sold  three  or  four  bottles.  I  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  examine  the  remedy,  and  to  see  in  what  way  it  was  sold  or  made  up. 
After  a  little  time  two  or  threebottles  were  discovered;  they  held  about  two 
drachms,  and  were  simply  labelled  "Eau  Medicinale  D^Husson.*^  Printed  wrap- 
pers, descriptive  of  its  powers,  were  not  at  hand,  and  the  parties  seemed  to  have 
quite  forgotten  the  doses  in  which  it  was  administered.  They  informed  me  that 
the  price  was  now  nine  shillings  and  sixpence,  but  was  originallv  twenty-two 
shilbngs.  The  bottles  were  short  and  squat,  quite  curiosities  in  their  way,  and 
I  could  not  resist  revolving  in  my  mind  the  great  alteration  which  time  and 
circumstances  had  made  in  me  repute  and  consequent  sale  of  this  remedy,  which 
at  one  time  must  have  realized  a  splendid  income  to  its  proprietor. 

The  earliest  medical  notice  I  can  find  of  the  Eau  Medicinale,  is  by  Dr.  Jones, 
in  the  year  1810,  who  had  been  on  the  continent  in  the  years  1802  and  1803, 
with  a  gentleman  who  was  a  great  sufierer  from  gout,  and  had  then  heard  of 
the  remedy  of  Husson,  and  which,  on  his  return  home  in  the  year  1805,  he  was 
induced  to  make  use  of.  He  derived  so  much  benefit  from  it,  that  fi:om  this  time 
it  made  great  advances  as  a  remedy  in  England,  and,  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
editor  oiihQ  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgiccu  Journal^  "noblemen  and  philosophers 
concurred  in  sounding  its  praises,  if  not  in  dancing  hornpipes,  in  testimony  of 
the  new  agility  and  flexibility  of  toe  with  which  it  had  endowed  them ;  and  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  experienced  the  most 
extraordinary  deliverance  from  his  arch  enemy,  is  said  to  have  made  it  almost 
his  pocket  companion."  It  now  became  a  great  desideratum  to  ascertain  its 
composition.  Khododendron,  Chrysanthemum,  Digitalis  purpurea  and  lutea, 
Tobacco,  Elaterium  with  opium,  and  many  other  plants,  supposed  to  be  analogous 
in  their  action  to  the  magic  water,  were  stated  to  form  its  basis. 

Dr.  Pereira  states  in  his  Materia  Medica : 

"  The  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  extensive  employment  of  colchicum 
in  gout,  are  the  following:  About  seventy  years  ago,  M.  Husson,  a  military  officier  in 
the  service  of  the  king  of  France,  discovered,  as  he  informs  us,  a  plant  possessed  of 
extraordinary  virtues  in  the  cure  of  various  diseases.  From  this  plant  he  prepared 
a  remedy  called  Eau  Medicinale,  which  acquired  great  celebrity  for  abating  the  pain, 
and  cutting  short  the  paroxysm  of  gout.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  discover 
the  nature  of  its  active  principle.  In  1782,  Messrs.  Cadet  and  Parmentier  declared 
that  it  contained  no  metallic  or  mineral  substance,  and  that  it  was  a  vinous  infusion 
of  some  l^itter  plant  or  plants.  Alyon  asserted  that  it  was  prepared  with  gratiola  ; 
Mr.  Moore  that  it  was  a  vinous  infusion  of  white  hellebore  with  laudanimi ;  Mr. 
Want  that  it  was  a  vinous  infusion  of  colchicum.  Although  most  writers  have 
adopted  Mr.  Want's  opinion,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  proofs  hitherto  offered 
of  its  correctness,  viz.,  analogy  of  effect,  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  conclusive,  as  is 
well  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  identity  of 
other  medicines  with  the  Eau  Medicinale." 

I  should  apologize  for  making  so  long  an  extract  fi:^m  Dr.  Pereira's  work, 
but  as  it  contains  a  perfect  epitome  of  all  that  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  subject 
of  the  so-called  gout  specific,  and  as  it  leaves  the  question  of  the  identity  of  its 
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basis  open  to  furtlicr  inquiry,  I  hope  that  the  circumstantial  CTidence  which  I 
now  propose  to  lay  before  the  Society,  may  somewhat  clear  up  the  point. 

Mr.  Want  published  his  opinion  in  the  Medical  and  Phymcal  Jottrmal^ 
vol.  xxxii.,  in  the  year  1814  ;  and  it  was  two  or  three  years  after  that  time,  at 
the  commencement  of  my  apprenticeship,  I  was  directed  to  prepare  a  prepara- 
tion of  colchicum  in  rum  (four  ounces  of  the  dried  cormus  to  a  pint),  1  was 
residing  close  to  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  frequently  had  conTcrsations  on 
plants,  &c.,  with  the  late  Mr.  Grimley,  the  herbalist,  to  whom  I  applied  for  the 
colchicum.  Mr.  Grimley  inquired  of  me  if  I  knew  how  it  was  that  the  use  of 
this  remedy  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Want  ?  He  then  related  the  f<^owiB^ 
circumstance : — Mr.  Want  had  returned  home  from  visiting  patients,  and  met 
his  wife  on  the  stairs,  and  told  her  that  her  father  had  been  seized  with  a  violent 
attack  of  gout.  The  nursemaid,  who  was  standing  by,  stated  that  she  once  lived 
with  a  little  French  gentleman,  who  prepared  a  secret  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
gout,  the  Eau  Medicmale ;  that  he  was  accustomed  to  carry  on  his  operations 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  house ;  and  that  there  was  a  door  on  the  staircase  whieh 
he  always  kept  locked,  but  that  she  had  managed  to  obtain  a  little  bit  of  one  of 
the  articles  he  made  use  of,  and  that  she  then  had  it  by  her  locked  up  in  her 
box.  Mr.  W.  had  not  much  difficulty  in  gaining  a  sight  of  tlas  treasure.  It 
was  unknown  to  him,  but  he  at  once  proceeded  to  Covent  Garden  Market,  and 
applied  to  my  informant,  Mr.  Grimley,  to  ascertain  if  he  could  recognize  the 
portion  of  bulb.  Mr.  G.  pronounced  it  to  be  the  colchicum ;  and,  to  Mr.  Want's 
further  inquiry,  informed  him,  that  the  only  person  who  ever  applied  to  theui 
for  it  was  a  little  Frenchman,  and  that  he  was  accustomed  to  order  from  a  cwt. 
to  a  cwt.  and  a  half  more  than  once  in  the  season ;  that  he  adopted  great  pre- 
caution to  prevent  their  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  what  he  did  with  it  and  from 
whence  he  came;  that  he  always  made  inquiry  if  they  had  it  ready,  paid  the 
amount  charged,  then  brought  a  porter,  who  carried  it  to  a  hackney-coach 
vrhich  he  had  in  waiting,  and  which  immediately  drove  off  with  its  preeiou» 
charge — ^for  precious  it  was,  only  to  be  compared  to  a  lump  of  the  Califorwian 
or  Australian  mineral,  as  its  preparation  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold  (two 
drachms  twenty-two  shillings).  This  relation,  although  occurring  about  three 
or  fouF  and  thirty  years  ago,  is  quite  fresh  in  my  memory.  I  have  related  it  to 
many,  and  about  seven  years  ago  I  was  in  attendance  on  the  late  Earl  Thanet, 
who  suffered  much  from  sout,  and  had  a  great  objection  to  take  colchicum.  I 
happened  to  mention  this  little  history,  when  he  said,  "  You  are  quite  right."  I 
met  that  little  Frenchman  repeatedly  years  ago  at  the  late  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry's,  who  was  a  martyr  to  gout,  and  to  whom  he  used  to  administer  the  Eau 
Medicinale,  he  being  the  preparer  of  it.  In  the  course  of  inquiry  I  have  also 
found  good  reason  to  suppose  that  this  little  Frenchman  was  a  well-known 
foreign  perfumer,  and  has  been  dead  upwards  of  twenty  years,  the  founder  of 
the  house  who  now  pr<^ss  to  be  the  proprietors  of  this  once  celebrated  remedy^ 

I  have  stated  that  it  was  in  the  thirty-second  volume  of  the  Medtcal  aid 
Physical  Journal,  that  Mr.  Want  first  made  public  his  discovery  of  the  bads  of 
the  Eau  Medicinale  D'Husson,  but  I  find  on  further  reference  that  it  was  not 
in  a  medical  but  in  a  popular  journal,  the  Monthly,  that  he  had  previously 
announced  it.  I  should  take  up  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  Society,  if  1 
entered  into  the  controversies  which  took  place  at  this  period,  with  respect  to 
the  reliance  which  could  be  placed  upon  this  beyond  the  numerous  other  drugs 
which  had  been  as  confidently  declared  to  form  its  active  ingredient,  and  it  was 
the  oodnion  of  many  that  ere  long  it  would  be  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Gs^ulets.  I  find,  also,  that  a  charge  was  made  against  Mr.  Want,  by  m 
anonymous  correspondent,  that  he  had  gained  a  knowledge  of  its  basis 
by  means  somewhat  similar  to  what  I  have  now  related,  but  which  be 
denied,  stating  that  he  had  obtained  the  first  hint  from  Alexander,  of  Tralles, 
who  recommended  a  remedy,  "  Hermodactylon,**  for  the  cure  of  gout,  and  with 
the  effects  of  which  the  Colchicum  Autumnale  entirely  corresponded ;  and  that 
this  plant  had  entered  into  many  gout  remedies  that  had  become  obsdiete.     AH 
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I  am  BOW  dosirouB  to  say  on  this  subject  is,  tbat  the  blue  chamber  bein^  once 
penetrated,  its  mysteries  might  be  readdly  compared  with  those  which  had  pre- 
ceded, but  I  belieye  the  key  was  obtained  in  the  manner  I  hare  related  to  the 
Society. 

The  present  holders  of  the  recipe  for  the  Eau  Medicinale,  were  so  ignorant 
of  its  powers,  as  to  inform  me  that  two  or  three  drops  were  a  dose.  I  find 
that  tiie  usual  dose  was  half  a  bottle,  to  be  repeated,  if  the  effect  was  not  i^ppa- 
rent,  in  four  or  six  hours,  but  it  was  not  uncommon  for  parties  accustomed  to 
Iks  use,  to  take  the  whole  two  drachms,  and  repeated  cases  are  on  record  of  its 
powerM  and  dangerous  effects ;  eren  life  in  some  instances  fell  a  sacrifice  to  its 
naaprudeait  exhibition ;  and  such  was  the  experience  also  with  the  Colchicum 
Autumnale  when  first  brought  into  practice,  as  it  was  considered  to  be  a  specific, 
and  administered  accordingly.  This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  the 
tirarapeutical  action  of  this  valuable  and  potent  plant,  but  its  botanical  and 
dkemical  characters  are  highly  descrying  tibe  attention  of  the  Members,  and, 
cambined  with  its  Pharmaceutical  preparations,  might  form  matter  for  most 
interesting  discussion. 

There  is  a  galenical  c(Knpound  in  one  of  the  French  codexes  called  Eau  Col- 
ciiique  D'Husson,  prepared  as  follows: — Dry  Colchicum,  60;  Sherry,  125; 
twenty  drops  in  a  glass  of  eau  sttcree  in  gout  and  rheumatism ;  and  there  is  a 
remark  that  this  will  be  obserred  to  differ  from  the  tincture  or  anti-gout  drops 
of  Want,  which  has  been  given  as  the  Eau  Medicinale.  Mr.  Want's  first 
ittCommendatioQ  was  four  ounces  of  the  fresh  root  sliced  to  half  a  pint  of  proof 
spirit. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  direct  your  attention  to  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Madagan,  lately  published  in  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Edin- 
burgh, and  firom  winch  your  own  valuable  Journal  of  this  month  has  an  extract. 
I  olraerve  that  Dr.  Maclagan  states  that  the  flowers  of  colchicum  are  supposed 
to  be  the  part  of  the  plant  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  Eau  Medicinale. 

117,  Crawford  Street^  Portman  Square, 


03f  SOCOTRINE  ALOE  JUICE,  OR  LIQUID  SOCOTRINE  ALOES. 

BY  JONATHAN  FEBEIBA,  MJD.,  P.S.S., 
Fhyslciaa  to  the  London  Hospital. 

It  has.  long  been  known,  that  the  Socotrine  aloes  imported  into  England 
varies  considerably  in  its  consistency,  and  is  sometimes  met  with  in  a  soft  or 
semi-fluid  state.  Frequently,  on  opening  a  package  of  this  sort  of  aloes  the 
interior  is  found  to  be  quite  soft  while  the  exterior  is  firm  aiKl  hard.  In 
general  this  aiiaes  firom  msuffieient  evaporation  of  the  aloejuice. 

In  the  Aard  editacm  o€  my  Bkments  of  Materia  Medica  (voJL  n.,  part  i^ja,  1077), 
published  'm  }3dO;I  hare  briefly  referred  to  a  softer  semi-liquid  Socotrine 
aloes,  wliidi  haA  a  bri^  or  palm-oil  yellow  colour  aad  a  very  fragrant  odour. 
At  thak  time  I  hrf  Iwt  lit^  opportunity  oi  investigating  tUs  very  interesting 
drug  f  bat  a  kzee  importation  of  it  having  recertly  taken  place,  I  Iwe  more 
fiilly  examined  it»  and  as  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  raw  or  unboiled  jmse  of  the 
plant  yielding-  w^al  is  knowB  in  commerce  as  Socotrine  aloes,  I  propose  to 
distinguish  h  firoan  the  ordinary  soft  Socotrine  aloes  by  the  name  o€  "  Sacotrine 
Aloe  Juice,** 

Messrs.  Hoscner,  the  holders  of  the  whole  of  the  present  haportation  of  this 
juice,  inform  me  that  it  was  purchased  of  the  Arabs  up  the  Red  Sea,  by  a 
merchant,  who  was  assured  by  the  vendors  that  it  was  very  fine  aloe  juice,  and 
had  not  been  boiled  or  otherwise  altered.  It  was  imported  into  London  by 
way  of  Madras,,  in  casks  each  containing  six  cwt.  I  am  informed  that  the 
contents  of  some  of  the  packages  have  undergone  decomposition  daring  the 
voyage. 

]C»  conavtenoe  is  tiiai  of  treacle  or  vecy  tfaaa  honey  ;  its  coloiiKr  deep  oorange 
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or  palm-oil  yellow ;  its  odour  powerful,  fragrant,  and  resembling  tliat  of  fine 
Socotrine  aloes.  By  standing  it  separates  into  two  parts, — an  inferior,  paler 
coloured,  opaque,  finely  $j;ranular  portion,  and  a  superior,  darker  coloured, 
transparent  liquid.  The  latter  forms,  however,  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
whole  mass. 

When  the  granular  portion  is  submitted  to  microscopic  examination,  it  is 
found  that  the  opacity  and  granular  appearance  arise  from  myriads  of  beautiful 
prismatic  crystals.  If  a  temperature  of  132°  Fah.  be  applied  to  the  juice  these 
crystals  melt  or  dissolve,  and  the  juice  becomes  deep  red  and  transparent ;  and 
when  the  liquid  becomes  cold  it  retains  its  transparency  and  does  not  deposit  any 
crystals.  By  evaporation  the  juice  yields  a  solid,  transparent  extract,  having  aU 
the  characters  of  fine  Socotrine  aloes,  in  which  no  trace  of  crystalline  texture  can  be 
discovered.  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  has  ascertained  that  1 4lbs.  of  the  juice  yield  8lbs.  12ozs. 
of  solid  extract,  or  62J  per  cent.  When  the  juice  is  mixed  with  cold  distilled 
water,  it  becomes  opaque  yellow,  and  renders  the  water  turbid,  but  is  not  miscible 
with  it.  K,  however,  heat  be  applied,  the  juice  dissolves  in  the  water,  forming 
an  almost  clear,  rich  red  liquid.  As  the  solution  cools,  it  at  first  becomes 
turbid  owing  to  the  separation  of  an  opaque  yellow  precipitate,  which,  appa- 
rently, is  the  crystallme  principle  in  an  amorphous  form.  This  gradudly 
separates  from  the  liquid  and  collects  as  a  clear  resiniform  mass  (commonly 
called  the  resin  of  aloes)  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  leaving  the  supernatant 
liquid  tolerablv  clear.  If  the  juice  be  shaken  up  with  rectified  spirit  of  wine 
an  uniform  clear  mixture  is  obtained,  from  which  numerous  yellow  crystals 
rapidly  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  Similar  results  are  obtained  when  we 
mix  the  juice  with  equal  parts  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine  and  water. 

This  crystalline  constituent  of  Socotrine  aloes  is,  doubtless,  either  the  aloin  de- 
scribed by  Messrs.  T.  and  H.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  Dr.  Stenhouse,  or  a 
principle  closely  allied  to  it.  Dr.  Stenhouse,  to  whom  I  have  given  a  sample  of 
it,  is  now  engaged  in  its  investigation;  and  in  a  letter  which  I  have  received  firom 
him,  he  says,  that  though  he  has  not  been  able  to  get  the  aloin  ready  for  analysis, 
yet,  from  the  experiments  he  has  already  made  with  it,  he  has  scarcely  a  doubt 
that  it  will  be  found  identical  with  that  formerly  obtained  from  Barbados  aloes. 
It  forms,  he  adds,  a  precisely  sunilar  combination  with  bromine,  and,  in  short, 
agrees  with  it  in  every  particular ;  1  shall,  therefore,  provisionally  term  this 
crystalline  principle  the  aloin  of  Socotrine  aloes.  On  comparing  it  with  a  fine 
specimen  of  aloin  kindly  presented  to  me  by  Messrs.  Smith,  I  find  its  crystals 
smaller  and  more  tapering — the  summits  of  the  crystals  being  more  acute. 


Microscopic  Appearances  of  Crystals  of  Aloin. 
a,  Aldn  prepared  by  Messrs.  Smith.  6.  Aloin  contained  in  Socotrine  aloe  jnice. 

(The  magnifying  power  used  was  the  same  in  both  casei.) 
In  drying,  the  crystals  of  the  Socotrine  aloin  have  a  strong  tendency  to  break 
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up ;  80  that  crystals  which  in  the  moist  state  are  moderately  large  and  regular, 
become  small  and  pulverulent  when  dry.  Like  the  aloin  crystals  of  Messrs. 
Smith,  the  aloin  crystals  of  Socotrine  aloes  strongly  doubly  refract  and  depolarize 
light,  and  are,,  therefore,  beautiful  objects  when  viewed  by  i^e  polarizing 
microscope. 

The  crystals  of  aloin  contained  in  Socotrine  aloe  juice  cannot  be  confounded 
with  the  crystals  of  oxalate  and  phosphate  of  lime  found  in  the  juices  of  various 
plants,  and  which  are  called  by  botanists  rapJUdes*  The  appearance  under  the 
microscope  of  the  former  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  latter.  Moreover, 
the  ready  fusibility,  solubility,  and  complete  combustibility  of  aloin  crystals 
easily  distinguish  them  from  the  calcareous  salts  just  referred  to.  On  platinum 
foil  the  aloin  burns  without  leaving  any  residue,  except  such  as  may  arise  from 
the  presence  of  traces  of  some  foreign  matter. 

Aloin  majr  be  readily  obtained  from  the  juice  by  mixing  the  latter  with  spirit 
(either  rectified  or  proof),  and  collecting  and  drying  the  precipitate.  When 
procured  in  this  way  it  appears  to  the  naked  eye  like  a  yellow  powder ;  but 
when  examined  by  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  consist  of  minute  fragments  of 
crystals. 

The  tincture  from  which  the  aloin  has  been  separated,  yields  bv  distillation  a 
spirit  having  the  fragrant  odour  of  the  juice ;  showing  that  the  latter  contains 
some  volatile  odorous  principle.  By  evaporation  the  tincture  yields  a  resiniform 
extract. 

In  the  first  edition  of  my  Elements  of  Materia  Medica,  published  in  1840, 1 
have  stated,  that  by  digesting  hepatic  aloes  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  a  yellowish 
granular  powder  is  obtained,  which  is  insoluble  in  [cold]  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
forming  a  red  coloured  liquid.  The  powder-like  residue  here  referred  to,  is 
identical  with  the  aloin  of  Socotrine  aloes.  When  examined  by  the  microscope, 
it  is  perceived  to  consist  of  very  minute  prismatic  crystals,  which  depolarize 
polarized  light  like  the  larger  crystals  of^  aloin  above  referred  to.  1  think, 
therefore,  that  it  may  be  safely  inrerred  that  hepatic  aloes  has  been  prepared 
without  the  employment  of  artificial  heat,  and  that  its  opacity  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  minute  crystals  of  aloin. 

When  Socotrine  aloes  is  digested  in  rectified  spirit  an  insoluble  portion  is  also 
obtained ;  but  its  colour,  instead  of  being  yellow,  as  in  hepatic  aloes,  is  dark 
brown.  On  submitting  this  dark  brown  insoluble  portion  to  microscopic  exa- 
mination, I  find  that  it  contains  depolarizing  crystals. 

Artificial  Socotrine  aloes  (prepared  by  evaporating  this  aloe  juice)  also  yields, 
when  digested  in  rectified  spirit,  a  dark  brown  insoluble  portion. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  Socotrine  aloes  differs  from  hepatic  aloes  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  been  prepared  by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat ;  by  which 
its  aloin  constituent  has  become  altered.  This  inference  is  further  substantiated 
by  the  fact,  that  afler  it  has  been  melted,  hepatic  aloes  is  found  to  have  acquired 
the  clearness  and  transparency  of  the  Socotrine  sort. 

The  clear  supernatant  portion  of  aloe  juice,  from  which  the  above  crystals 
have  subsided,  would  probably  also  yield,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  an  ex- 
tract resembling,  or  identical  with,  Socotrine  aloes. 

That  Socotrine  and  hepatic  aloes  were  obtained  from  the  same  plant,  and 
were  not  different  species  of  aloes,  I  have  long  suspected;  and  in  the  first 
edition  of  my  work  on  Materia  Medica,  published  in  1840,  I  have  observed  that 
"  the  similarity  of  the  odour  of  Socotrine  and  hepatic  aloes  leads  to  the  suspicion 
that  they  are  obtained  from  the  same  plant ;  and  which  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  two  being  sometimes  brought  over  intermixed,  the  Socotrine  occasionally 
forming  a  vein  in  a  cask  of  the  hepatic  aloes." 

This  intermixture  of  the  two  sorts  of  aloes  in  the  same  cask  might  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  the  consolidation  of  the  clear  portion  of  the  juice  has 
produced  the  so-called  Socotrine  aloes;  while  the  opaque  aloin-containing 
portion  of  juice  has  yielded  what  is  termed  hepatic  aloes. 
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In  the  third  edstkm  of  my  work  abonre  alluded  to,  I  have  stated  that  the  name 
of  opaque  Uver'-coloured  Socotrine  aUes  might  with  profnietj  be  applied  to 
hepatic  aloe&  But  imtil  the  present  tkne  I  harve  been  imfli>le  to  offer  a  plausible 
earotanation  of  the  cause  of  the  difference  m  these  two  ccnnmerciaL  ki&(k  of  aloes. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  I  think  we  may  infer : 

1.  That  akmi  pre-exists  in  a  erystaOine  form  in  the  jmce  of  Socotrine  aloes. 

2.  That  the  substance  which  deposits  as  a  decoction  of  Socotrine  aloes  cools, 
and  which  is  usually  termed  the  resin  or  the  resinoid  of  Socotrine  aloes,  is  the 
aloin  in  a  modified  state. 

3.  That  hepatic  aloes*  is  the  juice  of  the  Socotrine  aloes  |^ant  which  has  been 
solidified  witdiout  the  aid  of  artificial  heat* 

4.  That  hepatic  aloes  owes  its  opacity  to  the  presence  of  minute  crystais  ni 
aloin. 

5.  That  the  juice  of  Socotrine  aloes  yields,  when  CTaparated  by  artificiai  heat, 
an  extract  possessing  all  the  properties  of  commereial  Socotrine  aloes. 
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Kirkcudbright  . . . Whitewright,  Tb<»iia8 .CasUe  Street 

Leamington Keene,  Al^d  115,  Warwick  Street 

Leith FlnlaysiHi,  Thmnas 33»  Talbooth  Wynd 

Powell,  Frederick  William 18,  Bernard  Street 

Linton,  East    Trotter,  Gieoifpe   Fziaitonkirk 

London Hickley,  Thomas  P 125,  Edgewaxe  Boad 

HockiD,  John  Brent 2S9,  Strand 

Malvkrn,  Great... Burrow,  Walter  Beeken Belle  Vue  Terrace 

Montrose Burrell,  George 43,  High  Street 

Musselburgh  Anderson,  James 115,  High  Street 

Norwich  Sharland,  William   Golden  Ball  Street 

Oswestry Smale,  William Cross  Street 

Perth Dandie,  David 75,  High  Street 

Newby,  William  Henry 75,  High  Street 

PosTOBELLO Kemp,  David 102,  High  Street 

Port  Louis  Regnaud,  Charles Mauritius 

PuLTENET  Town  ...Nicol,  George   Argyle  Square 

RocHFORD Harrington,  Arthur West  Street 

Hothesay  Macintosh,  Archibald Montague  Street 

Salforo Kershaw,  George ...2,  Crescent 

Sandwich Knowles,  John  James Hamet  Street 

Shields,  North  ...Corder,  Octavius Tyne  Street 

Stirling    Kirkwood,  William King  Street 

Stourbridge    Pearman,  Henry  High  Street 

Uxbridgb Rayner,  John    High  Street 

Wellington Tudball,  William  Gore High  Street 

WooDBRiDGB Tuck,  Charlcs  Church  Street 

MAJOR  EXAMINATIONS. 

Anderson,  James Musselburgh 

Boorne,  Charles Newbury 

Brown,  David  Rennie    Edinburgh 

Brown,  Thomas    •* 

Carmichael.  Lauchlan    *' 

Cochrane.  Thomas Falkirk 

Croley,  William Edinburgh 

Cuddeford,  John ** 

Dandie,  Robert    •* 

Fairgrieve,  Thomas    •' 

FinlaysoD,  Matthew  *' 

Grant,  John  Smyth    " 

Gray,  Alexander  Pullerton   ** 

Gray,  John Cupar  Angus 

Goran,  Alexander St.  Andrews 

Hodgeton,  Darid Edinburgh 

Hood,  William " 

Hunter,  David " 

Jaap,  John »        " 

Kemp,  David Portobello 

Leith,  James Edinburgh. 

McFarlane,  Wardlaw ** 

Macintosh,  James Galashiels 

Mackenzie,  Duncan ^ Edinburgh 

Mac  Rae,  James  Ross ** 

Parker,  John  Reading 

Peters,  John Edinburgh 

Prott,  William .- Huntly 

Regnaud,  Charles Mauritius 

Reid,  David  Stevenson Anstruther 

Sang,  John  Grant * Edinburgh 

Stathers.  John.. 

Steele,  David " 

Tait,  William " 
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Trotter,  George  * East  Linton 

TumbuIU  James Jedburgh 

Wilson,  James EdinWgh 

Xoung,  James  Robertson " 

MINOR  EXAMINATIONS. 

Aitlten,  James Edinburgh 

Applegate,  Edwin  Bradford 

Bell,  James Stockport 

Bentley,  Walter Brighton 

Bew,  John   Edinburgh 

Blair,  John  ** 

Blanchard,  William  Raimes " 

Boulton,  John  George   " 

Buchanan,  James   " 

Cameron,  William " 

Cotton,  Charles  Newell Plymouth 

Cutting,  James  Stowmarket 

lOonald,  John  Hardy Edinburgh 

Forrest,  Richard London 

Eryar,  Robert Edinburgh 

Green,  Joseph Droitwich 

Grimsdale,  James   Chelsea 

Harvey,  William  Brett Yeovil 

Homey,  William Edmburgh 

Howell,  Maurice Bath 

Inglis,  William    Edinburgh 

Jamie,  Robert " 

Lacey,  Henry  " 

Logan,  Richard  ^* 

Mackay,  Kenneth  " 

Mackay,  Allan  George *• 

Macnaughton,  Alexander ** 

Noble,  Alexander   " 

Peel,  James Canterbury 

Smith,  William  Hadleigh 

Strickland,  George  W Lancaster 

Spence,  John  Robertson     Edinburgh 

Taylor,  Stewart  " 

Thomas,  Llewellyn Pontypool 

Thomson,  James .• Edinburgh 

Thomson,  Evan  Duncan    " 

Turney,  Samuel  Blandford  Teovil 

Walker,  William Northampton 

Whitwell,  John  H. Ipswich 

Wills,  Thomas  Doidge  * Barnstaple 

Winter,  John  Richard  Edinburgh 

RBOISTERED    APPRENTICES. 

APPRENTICES.  BESIDINO  WITH  TOWNS. 

Andrew,  Henry  Mr.  Stead  Wakefield 

Ashton,  George  F Mr.  Pinder London 

Beveridge,  John Messrs.  Duncan  and  Co Edinburgh 

Brereton,  Alfred  H Mr.  Green Lee 

Bucknill,  Ebenezer Mr.  Corrie Bedford 

Caster,  Samuel Mr.  Sturton  Peterborough 

Chenery,  William  H Mr.  Chapman Ipswich 

Cox,  Charles Mr.  Wellington Oakham 

Dakin,  John Mr.  Davies Chester 

Dickson,  William  C Messrs.  Raimes  and  Co Edinburgh 

Drury,  JohnT Mr.  Harvey  Newark 

Forrest,  Charles Messrs.  Raimes  and  Co. Edinburgh 

Foster,  Michael  Mr.  Sturton  Peterborough 

Gooch,  William  P Mr.  Sprigg St.  Neots 

Grant,  Gregor Messrs.  Duncan  and  Co Edinburgh 
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APPRENTieBS.  RESIDING  WITH.  TOWNS. 

Hall,  Edwin  P Mr.  Hall Canterbury 

Hodges,  Britton  Mr.  Simcock Andover 

HolUday,  Joseph Mr.  Wilding Liverpool 

Hood,  George Messrs.  Mackay  and  Co Edinburgh 

Hudson,  Charles  H Mr.  Fox London 

Innerarity,  David  A Mr.  Wa)ker  London 

Irons,  Robert  Mr.  Mease North  Shields 

Kemp,  Davids Messrs.  BaildonandCo Edinburgh 

Kennan,  William Messrs.  Baildon  and  Co Edinburgh 

Macleod,  Murdock Messrs,  Duncan  and  Co Edinburgh 

Oakley,  James Mr.  Wellington Oakham 

Pain,  Tertius  D'Oyley Mr.  Reid Blandford 

Patman,  George  Mr.  Gale Berkhampstead 

Pattison,  Henry  Mr.  Hooper    Brighton 

Phillips,  George  B Mr.  Gilkes Leominster 

Priestley,  James  V Mr.  Edwards Liverpool 

Scott,  James  Douglas Messrs.  Gardner  and  Co Edinburgh 

Scott,  James Messrs.  Rainies  and  Co. Edinburgh 

Sidford,  James Mr.  Witherington Worcester 

Skinner,  John  H Mr  Mac  Kay Devonport 

Smith,  Edward  Mr.  Lynch Manchester 

Stokae,  Thomas  Mr.  Reinhardt  Hull 

Williams,  Thomas Mr.  Spence York 

Wood,  George Messrs.  Raimes  and  Co Edinburgh 

Yarrow,  George  Mr.  Fox London 


ORIOINAI.  AND  EXTRACTED  ARTICI.ES. 


ON  THE  SYNSEPALUM  DULCIFICUM,  De  Cand,; 
OR,  MIRACULOUS  BERRY  OF  WESTERN  AFRICA. 

BT  WILLIAM  F.  DANIELL,   M.D.,   T.B.G.S., 

Assistant  Staff  Surgeon. 

Among  other  remarkable  productions  furnished  by  the  vegetable  kingdom  in 
tropical  Africa,  is  one  which,  from  the  peculiar  properties  it  possesses,  has 
gained  a  celebrity  now  permanently  established.  European  voyagers  and 
traders,  who  first  experienced  the  singular  effects  of  this  fruit  upon  the  palate, 
were,  doubtless,  greatly  astonished  at  what  to  them  must  have  appeared  an 
extraordinary  power,  whose  potency,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  could  change 
the  flavour  of  the  most  acid  substances  into  a  delicious  sweetness,  and  on  tms 
account  unanimously  conferred  upon  it  the  characteristic  title  of  the  '^  miraculous 
berry,"  which  it  has  retained,  and  by  which  it  has  since  been  appropriately  distin- 
guished. Well  known  to  the  Fante  races  by  the  name  of  assarbah,  and  in  the 
Akkrah  and  Adampe  districts  by  that  of  tahmiy  this  tree  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as 
might  be  supposed,  since  it  abundantly  flourishes  in  most  of  the  inland  countries 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  in  and  even  beyond  the  remote  regions  of  Ashant^, 
where,  according  to  Bowdich,  the  berries  are  usually  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
markets  of  Kumasse,  and  those  of  the  adjacent  provinces.  It  is  also  indigenous 
to  Popo,  Dahomy,  Yorruba,  and  many  kingdoms  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and 
may  possibly  be  discovered  in  other  countries  between  them  and  Old  Callebar, 
since  I  have  often  met  with  a  variety  of  the  same  fruit  amongst  the  natives  of 
the  latter  river,  endowed  with  similar  dulcificant  virtues.  Apjjarently  the 
maritime  districts  fringing  the  coasts,  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  its  elevation 
as  the  interior,  and  therefore  this  tree  is  seldom  seen  by  visitors,  for  when  the 
fruit  has  attained  the  proper  maturity,  and  may  then  be  deemed  most  easy  of 
acquisition,  the  largest  quantities  are  obtained  from  a  considerable  distance 
inland,  and  from  localities  whose  rich  and  loamy  soils  are  better  calculated  to 
favour  its  productiveness.  Akkrah  chiefly  derives  its  supply  from  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  of  Aquapim,  while  Cape  Coast,  Annamabo,  and  Winnebah, 
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are  said  to  claim  the  greatest  proportion  from  that  of  Akim  and  the  Intervening 
localities.  During  the  continuance  of  the  rainy  season  these  berries  may  always 
be  purchased  in  the  markets  of  the  native  towns  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  m 
precise  ratio  to  the  difficulty  of  their  attainment,  but  generally  at  ccNXiparatively 
trifling  prices. 

The  earliest  mention  I  can  find  concerning  this  product  is  in  the  work  of  a 
French  traveller,  called  Des  Marchais,  who,  in  describing  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions indigenous  to  Whydah,  has  evidently  alluded  to  it  in  some  inconclusive 
notes,  to  which  M.  Pere  Labat,  the  editor  of  his  Journal,  refers  as  "  un  petit 
fruit  rouge,  dont  il  ne  donne,  ni  le  nom  ni  la  figure,  et  qu'il  croit  pouvoir  croitre 
en  France.  11  avoit  apporte  des  pepins  de  ce  fruit  qui  sont  assez  semblables 
aux  pepins  de  nos  poires.  Ce  fruit  etant  mache  sans  etre  avale  a  la  propriete 
d^adoucir  ce  qu^on  peut  mettre  apr^s  lui  dans  la  bouche  de  plus  aigre  et  de  plus 
amer."  *  The  worthy  father,  however,  is  very  incorrect  in  some  of  these  details, 
but  expresses  his  regrets  for  the  negligence  of  the  chevalier  for  not  having 
afforded  fuller  information  connected  with  this  fruit,  which  he  judiciously 
remarks  might  be  employed  with  advantage  to  mask  the  taste  of  bitter  and 
disagreeable  niedicines. 

Dalzell,  who  resided  for  some  time  in  command  of  the  English  fort  at 
Whydah,  and  enjoyed  constant  opportunities  of  testing  the  wonderful  effects  of 
this  product,  has  given  us  a  much  more  faithful  and  copious  delineation  in  his 
History  of  Dahomey,  where,  among  other  interesting  points,  he  briefly  adverts 
to  the  uses  to  which  the  Dahomians  apply  it.  He  also  properly  observes,  that 
after  the  mastication  of  these  berries,  "  food  or  drink  not  containing  any  acid, 
suffer  no  change  by  the  previous  use  of  this  fruit ;  its  cHect  upon  acids  con- 
tinues even  after  a  meal,  though  in  a  much  smaller  degree.  The  natives  use  it 
to  render  palatable  a  kind  of  gruel  called  guddoe,  which  is  made  of  bread  after 
it  becomes  too  stale  for  aay  other  purpose.f  The  editor  of  his  volume,  in  a 
foot-note,  suggested  that  the  name  of  Cerasus  oxyglycris  should  be  bestowed  on 
them,  from  the  close  similarity  they  afford  to  our  common  winter  cherries. 
In  1798  the  Danish  government  despatched  the  celebrated  Thonning  to 
undertake  a  series  of  scientific  reports  conjoined  with  various  botanical 
researches,  into  the'capabilities  of  their  extensive  colonial  possessions  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  this  he  effected  with  praiseworthy  zeal  and  discrimination. 
The  result  of  his  labours  in  botany  are  chiefly  incorporated  in  a  volume  entitled 
Beskrivelse  af  Guineiske  Planter,  in  which  he  has  furnished  us  with  the  firat 
correct  outline  of  this  tree,  described  under  the  appellation  of  Bumelia  dtdcifica, 
with  a  short  account  of  its  appliances  by  the  natives  q£  Akkrah,  appended 
thereunto.  Meredith,  in  his  ^Account  of  the  Gold  Coast, ''^  has  likewise  noticed 
this  miraculous  berry,  under  its  Fante  term  of  Assarbab,  remarking  that  it 
was  brought  to  Winnebah  from  Akim,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
designation  conferred  on  the  cotton  plant.  Other  references  connected  with 
its  pjeculiar  properties  are  equally  to  be  fi>und  in  subsequent  works  on  this 
division  of  Western  Africa. 

It  was  formerly  known  to  botanists  under  the  name  of  Sideroxyhn  dulcificum, 
-until  De  CandoUe,  from  the  probability  of  its  being  a  distinct  genus,  thought 
fit  to  classify  it  with  others  by  the  denomination  of  Synsepaluxn. 

Stnsepalum,  De  Canrf.— Calyx  semi-5  fidus.  Anttuene  adnatse  obtusae, 
Nomen  ex  adhaerenti^  sepalorum.     Forsan  genus  distinctum. 

Synsepalum  dulcifcum.  Class  Fentandria,  Ord.  Monogynia,  Nat.  Ord. 
Sapotaceae. — Foliis  obovato-cuneatis,  glaberrimis  membranaceis  inte^is,  obtusis 
pedicellis  soUtariis  paucisve  flore  petioloque  brevioribus  ferrugineo-pilosis, 
calyce  infundibuliformi  extus  ferrugineo-pubesoente  apice  5-lobo,  lobis  obtusis 
rotundatis,  corolla  calyce  sublingiore  glabra  profimde,  5-fid&,  lobis  obtusis, 
staminibus  sterilibus  ovato-lanceolatis,subulati6  denticulatis  longitudinefertilium 
drupa  ovoide&  monospermy. 

*  Voyage  da  CheoaUer  des  Marchais  m  ihtinea,  m  1725,  v.  ii.,  c,  S,  p*  255. 
t  IntroducUon,  p»  5. 
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Sjnsepalnm  Duldficum.— i>«  Ccmd, 

fitimelia  dulcifica.  Rami  glabri.  Folia  4—6  poll,  longa  (incl.  petiolo 
2 — 3  lin)  \\ — 2  poll.  lata.  Flores  saepius  post  casum  foliorum  ex  axiUis 
erumpentes  cernui  cum  pedicello  2  lin.  longi.  Tubus  calycis  basi  acutus  5 
costatus;  lobi  SBStivatione  5-unciali.  Corollse  lobi  subdenticulati.  Antherae 
eztrorsse,  ellipticse  obtuss  filimento  breyissimo.  Stamina  sterilia  et  fertilia  ex 
spice  tubi  coroUae  sterilibus  in  praeflorat,  margine  inflexis.  Ovarium  subpilosum 
globosum  .  .  .  loculare.  Stylus  filiformis,  giaber,  corolla  fere  longior.  Stigma 
simplex,  punctiforme.  Drupa  (ex  Schum)  magnit  fere  Grossulariae,  eduli, 
glaberrim^,  semine  ovali  subcompresso  (v.s.)  De  Cand,  Prodrom.  Sys.  Nat, 
par.  8,  p.  183.     Thon.  ved.  Schum.    Beskriv.  af.  Guin,,pl.  150,  n.  72. 

This  tree  flowers  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  and  in  general 
produces  a  tolerable  number  of  oblong  or  oval  berries,  about  two-thirds  in  size 
of  and  somewhat  resemblinff  in  figure  an  olive ;  these  at  first  are  of  a  dull  green, 
but  gradually  change  as  niey  ripen,  into  a  dusky  red  colour.  The  seeds  are 
clothed  externally  by  a  thin,  softish  pulp,  slightly  saccharine,  yet  imparting  that 
extraordinary  impression  to  the  palate  by  which  the  most  sour  and  acidulous 
substances  become  intensely  sweet,  so  that  citric  or  tartaric  acids,  lime  juice, 
vinegar,  and  all  immature  fruit  of  a  sourish  character  lose  their  unpleasant 
qualities,  and  taste  as  if  they  had  been  solely  composed  of  saccharine  matter. 
The  duration  of  these  effects  may  be  stated  to  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
berries  chewed,  and  the  degree  of  maturity  they  have  attained,  for  when  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  has  been  taken,  their  influence  is  commonly  perceptible  throughout 
the  day.  Their  peculiar  principle  however  is  soon  dissipated,  if  the  fruit  is  suffered 
to  remain  in  a  ripe  condition  for  any  length  of  time,  and  their  preservation  in 
spirits,  acetic  acid,  or  syrup,  does  not  appear  to  favour  its  retention,  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  specimens  brought  to  England,  since  they  have  not  only  lost 
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their  properties,  but  have  become  extremely  insipid.  The  purposes  for 
which  the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  usually  reserve  them,  are  but  few,  the 
principal  consisting  in  rendering  their  stale  and  acidulated  kankies  more 
palatable,  and  in  bestowing  a  sweetness  on  sour  pakn  wine  and  pitto.  In 
Akkrah  this  is  the  more  necessary  from  the  circumstance  that  few  or  no  palm- 
trees  flourish  in  its  vicinity,  and  hence  the  wine  has  to  be  conveyed  a  con- 
siderable distance  inland  from  Aquapim,  and  from  the  time  occupied  in  the 
transmission,  the  acetous  fermentation  has  frequently  commenced  before  it» 
arrival,  to  remove  which  the  previous  employment  of  these  berries  is  con- 
sidered as  indispensable.  In  other  respects  they  would  seem  to  be  eaten  more 
for  the  novelty  of  the  sensations  they  induce  than  for  any  particular  object. 

ON  THE  REMARKABLE  OPTICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  A  NEW  SALT 
OF  QUININE-THE  IODIDE  OF  DISULPHATE  OF  QUININE. 

BT   WIXXIAM   BIBD   HEBAPATH,   M.  D., 

University  of  London. 

32,  Old  Market  Street,  Bristol 

In  order  that  the  following  ar^ments  may  be  understood,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  a  few  prefatory  remai^cs  upon  several  terms  frequently  used  in  the 
description  of  the  phenomena  adduced. 

Philosophers  have  been  acquainted,  since  the  time  of  Malus,  with  several 
methods  of  polarizing  a  beam  of  ordinary  light ;  the  principal  of  which  may 
be  arranged  under  two  heads. 

1st.  Polarization  by  reflection ;  as  from  the  surfaces  of  glass,  china,  water, 
resin,  and  other  polished  substances  not  possessing  metallic  properties. 

2nd.  Polarization  by  transmission,  as 

a.  By  double  refraction,  as  b^  carbonate  lime. 

b.  By  absorption,  as  tourmaline. 

c.  By  dispersion,  as  by  agate,  &c. 

The  words  Polarization  of  Light  may,  perhaps,  require  some  explanation ;  it 
is  that  faculty  which  certain  bodies  possess  of  so  altering  a  beam  of  ordinary 
white  light  incident  upon  them,  that  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  being  transmitted 
by  certain  other  transparent  substances,  at  certam  angles  or  in  certain  positions ; 
so  that  under  the  requisite  conditions  these  crystalline  diaphanous  bodies 
become  as  if  opaque  to  this  polarized  light. 

The  doubly  refractive  power  of  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  generally  made 
use  of  for  the  study  of  these  phenomena,  and  NichoPs  prism  (a  rhomb  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  cut  in  a  peculiar  manner)  has  the  power  of  splitting  the  incident 
ray  into  two  equal  portions,  one  of  which  it  transmits  polarized  in  one  plane, 
whilst  it  obstructs  the  other,  or  that  polarized  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
transmitted  ray.  Upon  revolving  this  prism  on  its  axis,  that  beam  which  was 
before  transmitted  becomes  obstructed  in  its  turn,  and  thrown  out  of  the  crystal 
by  reflection ;  whilst  that  before  obstructed  is  now  transmitted. 

The  phenomena  exhibited  by  absorption  are  almost  always  studied  by  the 
action  of  the  tourmaline  on  a  beam  of  ordinarv  light.  This  mineral,  when  cut 
into  plates  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal,  have  the  remarkable  property  of 
dividing  the  ray  of  light  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  it  transmits  readily,  but 
slightly  altered  in  colour ;  the  other  it  wholly  absorbs,  at  least,  it  disappears, 
and  is  not  to  be  found  by  the  experimenter,  until  the  plate  is  revolved  90% 
when  the  ray  becomes  transmitted,  and  the  former  one  now  disappears. 

When  two  such  crystals  are  superimposed  at  right  angles  the  whole  of  the 
light  disappears ;  the  first  half  is  absorbed  by  the  first  or  ^*  polarizing  plate"  of 
tourmaline,  technically  called  the  "  polarizer ;"  and  the  other  half  ('slightly 
tinged)  passes  through  polarized ;  which,  as  soon  as  it  impinges  upon  the  second 
crystal  of  tourmaline,  is  also  absorbed.  There  is  now  no  light  transmitted,  the 
field  of  view  is  as  black  as  midnight  or  as  opaque  as  the  dankest  bottle-glass. 

When  the  tourmalines  are  in  this  position,  if  a  thin  film  of  selenite  or  sulphate 
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of  Ume  be  introduced  between  them  at  a  certain  angle  of  rotation,  the  light  will 
now  pass  the  second  tourmaline  and  be  transmitted  to  the  eye — a  certain 
thickness  is  required  in  this  experiment  as  well  as  a  certain  angle  of  rotation. 
If  the  crystal  be  less  than  the  0.00046  of  an  inch  in  thickness  the  light  is  not 
transmitted  ;  if  it  be  above  the  0.01818  of  an  inch  the  light  passes,  but  perfectly 
white ;  if  of  any  intermediate  thickness,  from  0.00124  of  an  inch  to  the  0.01818 
of  an  inch,  the  most  splendid  coloured  lights  will  be  exhibited ;  either  blue, 
yellow,  red,  or  in  various  shades  of  these  primary  colours,  or  in  various  mixtures 
of  them ;  so  that  we  may  have  blue,  orange,  yellow,  green,  indigo  or  violet ; 
according  to  the  thickness,  the  law  of  this  succession  of  change  is  known  by 
philosophers  to  depend  upon  the  thickness  of  the  plate  of  crystal,  and  the 
changes  pass  through  a  certain  order  of  colours;  namely,  those  commonly 
known  as  Newton's  rings,  so  that  a  colour  of  a  certain  order  will  always  indicate 
a  certain  thickness  of  selenite  plate. 

These  remarks  will  serve  to  mtroduce  the  phenomena  about  to  be  described ; 
in  which  a  peculiar  crystalline  compound  of  iodine  and  the  disulphate  of  quina 
will  be  shown  to  possess  the  properties  of  tourmaline  in  a  very  exalted  degree,  as 
well  as  of  a  plate  of  selenite ;  so  that  it  combines  the  power  of  polarizing  a  ray  of 
light  and  also  of  depolarizing  it — a  most  remarkable  combination  of  properties. 

Further,  this  discovery  is  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  a  salt  of  a 
vegetable  alkaloid  is  the  material  employed ;  that  salt  being  a  newly-discovered 
compound. 

Some  short  time  since  these  crystals  were  first  noticed  by  my  pupil  (Mr. 
W.  H.  Phelps)  to  have  been  formed  by  accident  in  a  bottle  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  the  mixed  disulphates  of  quinine  and  cinchonine,  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  common  officinal  disulphate  of  quinine  in  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  in  readiness  for  dispensing. 

He  could  sive  me  no  account  of  their  manufacture,  and  being  struck  by  their 
peculiar  brilliant  emerald  green  colour,  he  showed  them  to  me,  and  inquired 
whfit  they  were ;  they  appeared  so  remarkable,  even  at  first  sight,  that  I  con- 
sidered them  highly  worthy  of  an  elaborate  investigation,  the  results  of  my  ex- 
periments I  now  proceed  to  describe. 

After  a  variety  of  experiments,  it  was  found  that  they  were  in  some  way 
occasioned  by  the  accidental  introduction  of  iodine  into  the  acid  solution 
mentioned  above. 

A  larger  quantity  was  immediately  procured  by  dropping  the  compoimd 
tincture  of  iodine  into  a  similar  solution. 

The  crystals  thus  produced  corresponded  in  every  particular  with  those  pre- 
viously found;  the  following  are  a  few  of  their  characters: 

They  possess  a  brilliant  emerald  green  colour « when  examined  by  reflected 
light ;  they  shine  like  little  gems,  and  are  not  unlike  powdered  cantharides,  or 
at  least  the  fragments  of  the  elytra  of  this  coleopteron ;  they  are  also  very 
similar  to  murexide  in  appearance. 

When  examined  by  transmitted  light  they  scarcely  pig,  x. 

possess  any  colour,  there  is  only  a  slightly  percep- 
tible olive-green  tinge,  but  if  two  of  these  prisms, 
crossing  at  right  angles,  be  observed,  the  spot  where 
they  cross  appears  as  black  as  midnight,  although  the 
crystals  are  scarcely  the  1 -500th  part  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.    If  the  light  used  in  this  experiment  be  I 
in  the  slightest  degree  polarized  as  by  reflection  from 
a  cloud,  or  from  the  blue  sky,  or  from  the  glass  sur- 
face of  the  mirror  of  the  microscope  being  at  the 
polarizing  angle  for  glass  56°  45',  these  little  prisms 
immediately    assume    complimentary    colours,    one 
apj)ears  green  and  the  other  pink,  and  the  point  at  as  seen  by  transmitted  light- 
which  they  cross  is   a  chocolate   or  deep  chestnut         ordinary  white  light, 
brown  instead  of  black. 
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Their  chemical  characters  are  the  following: — 

They  are  immediately  redissolred  upon  heating  the  acid  liquid  to  180°,  and 
recrystallize  on  cooling.  Upon  exposure  to  the  air  on  a  narrow  slip  of  glass  in 
contact  with  their  mother-liquid,  they  are  altered  in  shape,  become  slowly 
dissolved  and  disintegrated  by  dissection,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  con- 
centration of  the  acid  solution  from  evaporation  of  the  water.  They  are 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  again  deposit  on  cooling,  but  the  form  is  altered, 
they  are  rosettes.  They  are  soluble  in  boiling  acetic  acid.  Ammonia  imme- 
diately decomposes  them,  a  Naples  yellow-coloured  mass  resulting.  Liquor 
potassae  converts  them  into  a  deep  chocolate-brown  resinous  mass. 

The  only  method  of  preparing  these  crystals  as  objects  for  the  microscope, 
is  to  cautiously  neutralise  the  excess  of  acid  of  the  mother-liquid  by  the 
addition  of  ammonia,  but  to  take  care  that  it  be  added  in  successive  small 
quantities,  short  of  precipitation  of  the  excess  of  disulphate.  of  quinine  and 
cinchonine,  then  by  very  cautiously  removing  a  drop  of  the  mother-liquid  con- 
taining these  crystals  in  suspension,  by  pieans  of  a  dropping  tube  in  the  usual 
way,  and  depositing  them  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  allowing  the  crystals  to  subside 
quietly,  gradually  removing  the  fluid  by  the  capillary  attraction  of  bibulous  paper; 
uiey  soon  dry  b^  exposure  to  air,  without  much  alteration  in  form  (the  acute 
angles  are  sometimes  destroyed  and  become  rounded);  when  dry  the  specimen 
must  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  in  the  usual  way,  with  a  plate  of  micro- 
scopic glass  as  a  cover ;  but  in  this  manipulation  it  is  essential  that  the  heat 
should  be  very  sparingly  employed  to  liquify  the  balsam,  as  otherwise  the 
crystals  would  be  destroyed. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  free  these  crystals  from  their  mother-liquid  or  to 
wash  them,  as  even  distilled  water  acted  on  them,  they  could  not  be  submitted 
to  chemical  analysis  until  some  more  ready  method  of  preparing  them  had  been 
discovered ;  the  following  plan  gave  every  facility  for  obtaining  them  for  this  . 
purpose : — 

About  ten  grains  of  the  mixed  disulphates  of  quinine  and  cinchonine  were 
dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  pyroligneous  acid  (acetic) ;  into  the  hot  solution 
was  dropped  a  spirituous  solution  of  iodine  (without  iodide  of  potassium),  as 
the  mixture  coolei  these  little  gems  gradually  formed ;  they  were  carefully 
separated  on  a  filter,  and  re-dissolved  in  acetic  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat,  a  few 
drops  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  (simple)  added,  and  on  cooling  they  again 
deposited ;  a  second  re-solution  and  re-crystallization  removed  all  trace  of 
impurity ;  they  were  collected  on  a  filter  and  dried. 

Several  specimens  were  procured  in  this  manner  and  mounted  in  Canada 
balsam,  as  before ;  they  produced  a  more  perfect  object,  and  were  in    every 
respect  successfully  prepared. 
Chemical  analysis: — 

(A,)  About  three  grains  of  these  purified  acetic  crystals  were  re-<fissolved  in 
boiling  acetic  acid ;  whilst  the  solution  was  still  warm,  acetate  of  baryta  was 
added,  a  white  precipitate  was  immediately  produced,  it  was  insoluMe  in  con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  and  proved  to  be  sulphate  of  baryta. 

(B.)  Into  the  Altered  portion  from  the  last  experiment,  the  excess  of  baryta, 
having  been  removed  by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  again  filtered, 
were  dropped  nitric  acid  and  granules  of  starch,  an  abundant  indication  of  the 
presence  of  iodiiie  was  instantly  made  evident. 

(OS)  Into  the  filtered  fluid  (B)  was  dropped  solution  of  ammonia,  a  floc- 
culent,  white  gelatinous  precipitate  was  produced,  this  separated  and  fell  to 
the  bottom  after  some  little  delay ;  upon  adding  sulphuric  ether  and  a^tating 
the  mixture,  the  precipitate  was  dissolved,  and  separated  by  decanting  the 
ethereal  solution  from  the  watery  fluid  beneath;  upon  slowly  evaporating 
the  ether  by  exposure  to  the  air,  a  gummy  resinous  mass  remained,  neariy 
destitute  of  colour,  this  was  probably  quinine,  as  it  did  not  crystallize. 
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Other  experiments  were  instituted  to  decide  the  question,  whether  the 
alkaloid  was  (j^uinine  or  ciachonine. 

1st.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  different  degrees  of  solubility  of  the  two 
disulphates  in  cold  water,  they  were  separated,  and  at  length,  after  repeated 
operations,  rendered  perfectly  pure. 

It  was  found  that  upon  treating  solutions  of  each  alkaloid  in  a  precisely 
similar  method,  with  iodine,  crystals  possessing  these  peculiar  properties  were 
only  produced  in  the  solution  of  the  pure  disulphate  of  quinine. 

The  disulphate  of  cinchonia  solution  was  merely  slightly  reddened  upon  the 
addition  of  iodine;  becoming  turbid,  a  cinnamon  brown  precipitate  falling,  which 
upon  heatmg  in  contact  with  the  mother-liquid  became  mdigo-coloured,  and  did 
not  redissolve  — no  crystals  were  produced.  Therefore  it  became  i)robable 
that  iodine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  qumine  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  these  crystals. 

(il.)  To  dedde  the  question  whether  the  sulphuric  adid  was  absolutely  essential, 
a  portion  of  the  punned  crystals  was  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  whilst  hot 
acetate  of  baryta  was  dropped  in  until  no  further  precipitation  occurred,  the 
solution  was  filtered  whilst  not,  and  upon  cooling  there  was  no  appearance  of 
any  crystallization  after  remaining  several  days. 

(B.)  Another  portion  of  these  crystals  was  dissolved  by  boiling  in  rectified 
spirit  of  wine ;  a  bright  sherry  wine-coloured  fluid  resulted,  it  was  divided  into 
two  portions. 

(a.)  The  first  was  allowed  to  cool  spontaneously ;  the  crystals  again  deposited 
themselves,  but  in  rosettes,  instead  of  prisms — the  component  crystals  were  small 
hexagonal  plates,  several  of  them  with  their  angles  rounded  on;  but  they  pos- 
sessed the  same  optical  properties  as  before. 

(b.)  The  second  quantity  of  spiritous  solution  was  treated  whilst   hot  with 
acetate  of  baryta,  there  was  an  immediate  precipitation  of  sulphate  of  baryta ; 
the  supernatant  fluid  on  cooling  remained  perfectly  transparent,  and  no  crystals 
ormed  afler  several  days. 

^  (c.)  The  mixed  alkaloids  were  prepared  by  precipitating  the  disulphates  with 
Mquid  ammonia— these  were  carefully  washed  on  a  filter,  and  the  precipitate 
dissolved  in  acetic  acid  (proved  to  be  free  from  sulphuric  acid)  upon  adding  a 
spirituous  solution  of  iodine  to  the  solution  of  acetate  of  quinine  and  cinchonme 
no  crystals  were  produced,  but  an  amorphous  dark-coloured  precipitate,  the 
mixed  iodides  of  quinine  and  cinchonine.  This  experiment  was  repeatedly  tried 
under  every  variety  in  the  degree  of  concentration  and  length  of  time  of  depo- 
sition, but  invariably  with  the  same  results. 

Therefore,  it  is  rendered  certain  that  iodine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  quinine  are  the 
constituent  elements  of  this  peculiar  bodv,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
arranged  as  a  binary  compound;;  the  disulphate  of  quinine  acting  as  a  feebly 
electro-positive  base  to  the  iodine  as  an  electro -negative ;  it  is,  therefore,  con- 
jectured to  be  an  iodide  of  the  disulphate  of  quinine. 

It  now  became  an  interesting  question  to  decide  whether  anjr  other  of  the 
vegetable  alkaloids  would  act  in  a  similar  manner  with  iodme;  the  same 
experiments  were  tried  with  the  salts  of  morphia,  brucia,  strychnia,  salidne, 
cinchonine,  and  quinidine,  but  without  success;  we  may,  therefore,  almost 
oonfidentiy  depend  on  the  production  of  these  crystals  being  indicative  of  the 
presence  of  qumine  in  a  given  solution,  and  also  as  establishing  the  difference 
between  the  alkailoids  qumine  and  quinidine  (fi  quinine). 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  atomic  weight  has  not  yet  been  determined ;  but 
hitherto  time  has  not  permitted  the  necessary  experiments  to  be  undertaken. 

CRTSTALLIinB  lt>BM8. 

This  substance  presents  itself  under  a  variety  of  crystalL'ne  forms ;  a  slight 
circumstance  only  is  necessary  to  oocasion  a  change. 
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When  formed  from  a  solution  of  the  disulphates  of  quinine  and  dnchonine,  in 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,   they  present  the  form  of  parallelograms — exceedingly 
slender  and  elongated ;  the  terminal  planes  are  rectangular ;       ^^-^3^^^ 
the  thickness  being  scarcely  appreciable,  even  less  than  17^       ^^^^^^^ 

{)art  of  an  inch ;   but  some  exceed  the  ^hs^h.  part,  the » 
ength  and  breadth  being  very  variable. 

The  transition  of  this  form  to  the  square  plate  is  very  easy  and  is  frequently 
observed.  ^        «         ^^ 

By  truncating  the  angles  of  this  form  we  derive  an  octa-  H        W         ^ 
gonal  plate,  also  very  common. 

Under  other  circumstances  the  acicidse  change  the  form 
of  their  terminal  planes  and  become  acutely  pointed ;  this 
is  frequently  seen. 

By  shortening  the  length  and  increasing  the  breadth 
we  obtain  the  half-hexagon. 

By  joining  two  of  these  base  to  base  we  obtain  the  hexa- 
gonal plate,  very  frequently  found  in  the  acetic  crystals. 

The  rhomboidal  plate  is  also  very  common. 

The  lozenge  is  formed  when  we  crystallize  from  alcohol 
— this  is  derived  from  the  hexagon  a,  or  the  rhomboid  h. 

When  a  larger  quantity  of  the  disulphates  is  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  and  a  very 
few  drops  of  a  spirituous  solution  of  iodine  are  employed  (say  four  or  five),  the 
mixture  left  several  hours  in  perfect  repose,  to  cool  and  crystallize,  enormously 
large  broad  plates  are  produced,  apparently  formed  of 
many  aciculae  cohering  by  their  elongated  edges ;  these 
plates,  by  very  careful  manipulation  indeed  may  be 
transferred  to  a  thin  plate  of  microscopic  glass,  and 
dried ;  when  set  up  in  Canada  balsam  and  properly 
mounted   it  becomes  available  as  a  polarizer;    and 

in  this  way  a  crystal  has  been  mounted  by  the  author  and  adapted  to  his  micro- 
scope in  place  of  a  tourmaline — over  which  it  possesses  some  decided  advantages  : 
namely,  it  allows  more  light  to  pass  in  one  direction,  but 
it  wholly  stops  out  the  beam  when  crossed  by  another 
polarizing  crystal  of  the  same  substance,  or  by  a  tourma- 
line, or  Nichol's  prism — in  fact,  it  is  the  most  perfect 
polarizer  known. 

Frequently  they  assume  a  form  derived  from  the  cuboid 
plate,  compounded  of  several  of  these  joined  edge  to  edge, 
the  angles  being  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  truncated 
and  replaced. 

Under  other  circumstances  it  forms  small  stellae,  composed  of 
aciculae,  radiating  from  a  centre  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel — these  are 
true  rhombic  pnsms. 

Under  other  circumstances  they  are  formed  of  the  same  shape  as  the  am- 
monico-magnesian  phosphate  from  alkaline  urine — the  short  pyramid ; 
this  form  occurs  when  we  suspend  a  solid  plate  of  iodine  in  a  solution    ll^^^j 
of  the  disulphates  in  acetic  acid,  and  set  them  aside  for  some  days    dIIIbBH^ 
to  slowly  crystallize. 

The  primary  forms  of  all  these  crystals  appear  to  be  the  rhombic  prism — all 
the  others  may  be  derived  from  this  form,  according  to  the  known  laws  of  crys- 
tallography. 

But  one  remarkable  fact  is  evident  throughout  the  whole  of  this  crystalline 
metamorphosis,  the  optical  properties  remain  the  same,  and  the  merest  film  of 
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this  extraordinary  substance  possesses  decided  power  over  the  rays  of  light,  even 
if  its  thickness  be  reduced  to  the  limits  of  optical  definition. 

The  optical  properties  remain  to  be  more  minutely  described,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  crystals  are  examined  by  an  achromatic  microscope,  made  by  M. 
Oberhauser,  having  an  half-inch  object  glass  and  a  two-inch  eye-piece,  possessing 
a  total  magnifying  power  of  100  diameters. 


OPTICAL  PBOFBBTISS. 


(A.)  Their  brilliant  emerald  green  colour  reflected  to  the  eye  has  already 
been  considered.  This  beam  of  green  light  produced  by  reflection  is  decidedly 
a  polarized  ray  when  the  plane  of  the  crystal  is  inclined  41°  to  the  plane  of  the 
incident  ray. 

(B.)  Their  perfectly  transparent  and  almost  colourless  appearance  when  ex- 
amined by  transmitted  light  has  also  been  noticed, 

((7.)  The  production  of  complimentary  colours  when  examined  under  a  slightly 
polarized  light  has  also  been  noticed. 

(D.)  The  action  of  a  siftgle  tourmaline  on  them  is  very  decided. 

(E.)  The  action  of  two  tourmalines  must  also  be  investigated. 

(F.)  The  action  of  one  tourmaline  and  a  selenite  stage  is  also  very  peculiar, 
and  will  be  further  examined. 

(G,)  The  action  of  two  tourmalines  and  a  selenite  stage  must  also  be  explained. 

(H,)  The  phenomena  exhibited  by  these  crystals  when  used  as  polarizers 
and  analyzers  are  also  worthy  of  remark,  and,  of  Fig.  4. 

course,  various  crystalline  substances  used  as  tests  To  show  the  varying  intensity  of 
of  their  remarkable  polarizing  properties  will  be  polarizing  pov^era  at  different 
fully  treated  of  in  the  subsequent  sections. 

(/.)  The  phenomena  of  depolarization  by  these 
crystals  will  be  touched  upon  under  sections  C  and  E. 

(-B.)  The  perfect  polarizing  powers  which  these 
crystals  exhibit  must  now  be  proved  and  illustrated. 
When  two  crystals  of  the  prismatic  form  are  ex- 
amined in  a  superimposed  condition,  the  following 
effects  result : 

1st.  If  the  two  prisms  are  perfectly  parallel  in 
their  long  diameters,  the  ray  of  light  will  pass  through 
unaltered. 

2d.  When  they  cross  each  other  at  a  right  angle 
the  small  square  spot  where  they  intersect,  will  be  as  ^oSg^in^s^-ord^^^^^ite 
black  as  midnight — the  two  rays  are  both  obstructed ;  ^^^^us  ang  es^^r  nary  w  i  e 
that  is,  about  half  the  incident  ray  of  ordinary  light 
is  stopped  or  absorbed  by  the  first  or  lower  crystal, 
the  other  half  transmitted  by  it  in  a  polarized  state ; 
this  impinging  upon  the  superior  crystal  is  stopped 
by  it  effectually. 

3rd.  When  the  two  crystals  cross  each  other  at 
an  angle  of  45°  polarization  also  occurs,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent ;  the  spot  where  the  two  crystals 
intersect  is  seen  to  be  decidedly  darkened, 

4th.  There  is  a  perceptible  polarizing  effect  pro- 
duced at  an  angle  of  30  ;  below  this  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  effect  on  the  transmitted  rays.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

The  same  effects  may  be  investigated  by  examin-   q^     ^f  Hexagonal  Crystals 
ing  the  hexagonal  crj^stals.     (Vide  fig.  5).  showing  similar  phenomena.* 


Pig.  5. 
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(  C. )  When  three  crystals  are  examined  in  a  super-  pj^^  ^ 

imposed  state,  two  being  at  right  angles  and  therdbre 
dark,  and  a  third  placed  between  these,  the  phe- 
nomena of  depolariaation  is  produced,  the  interposed 
crystal  permits  the  light  to  pass  through,  and  at 
the  same  time  communicates  to  it  the  order  of  colour 
equivalent  to  its  thickness,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
plate  of  selenite  would  do  if  interposed  between  two 
tourmalines  at  right  angles  one  to  the  other. 

The  angle  of  depolarization  appears  to  be  45°  to 
the  plane  of  either  polarizing  or  analyzing  crystal ; 
but  the  phenomenon  will  take  place  in  a  minor 
degree  at  other  angles. 

L,  fig  6  the  prisms  a  and  6  cross  atthe  square  d-  ^,S?S'Sgles*l"t.?i^^ter! 
and  produce  a  perfectly  dark  field ;  the  pnsm  c  mediate,  and  showlug  depolar- 
crosses  this  at  an  angle  of  45°  ;  the  hexagonal  space 
is  of  course  bright  pink,  from  the  depolarizing  effect 
described ;  the  four  small  triangular  spots  are  some- 
what darkened,  in  consequence  of  polarization  oc- 
cmrring  from  the  reciprocal  action  of  c,  on  a  and  h. 

In  fig.  7  the  three  hexagonal  plates  exhibit  the 
same  phenomena,  a  and  b  cross  each  other  at  90°, 
whilst  the  plate  c  intersects  them  at  45°,  passing 
between  them;  the  half- crystal  J,  pentf^onal  in 
form,  is  the  polarized  space,  and  No.  2,  where  c  in- 
terposes, producing  pink  as  before.  Spaces  1  and 
3  are  partially  polarized  and  darkened. 


(D,)  The  action  of  a  single  tourmaline, 
or  Nichol's  prism,  is  very  marked,  and 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  these  crystals 
possess^  both  the  polarizing  and  the  de- 
polarizing powers. 

In  the  first  place,  by  examining  two  of 
these  crystals  placed  at  right  angles,  the 
one  to  the  other,  with  a  single  tourmaline, 
or  Nichol's  prism,  one  crystal  is  perfectly 
black  and  obstructs  all  the  light,  the  other 
is  as  transparent  as  ever.  Upon  more 
closely  analyzing  this  experiment  it  will  be 
found  that  the  crystal,  whose  length  crosses 
the  plane  of  the  tourmaline  at  right 
angles,  is  the  dark  one;  whilst  that  one 
whose  long  diameter  is  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  tourmaline  is  transparent. 

Upon  rotating  the  tourmaline  90°,  or 
one  quarter  of  a  circle,  the  crystal  which 
was  before  transparent  now  becomes  dark, 
and  that  which  was  dark  becomes  trans- 
parent. This  experiment  establishes  the 
fact  of  polarization  without  a  doubt. 

It  remains  to  prove  their  depolarizing 
power  with  equal  certainty. 


Same  experiment;  but    with 
Hexagonal  Crystals. 

Fig.  8. 


Examined  by  a  single  tounnaline. 

[The  arrow  shows  the  plane  of  tourmaline.2 

Fig.  9. 


Examined  by  a  single  tourmaline, 

at  right  angles  to  foniier  position. 

[Tbc  arrow  again  shows  the  plane  of  toormaline.  3 
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At  ^.  10  are  arranged  three  crystab  Fig.  lo. 

a,  h,  and  c;  the  latter  is  inferior  in  jposU  

tion  i  o  the  two  former ;  which  are  found 
to  cr  jss  at  45""  to  ihe  plane  of  c ;  but  at 
90°  to  each  other  respectively :  upon 
examining  this  combination  with  a  single 
tourmaline  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  c, 
of  course  the  phenomenon  of  polariza- 
tion will  be  shown  by  c — ^it  will  appear 
black. 

The  crystals  a  and  b  are  of  course  at 
45°  respectively  to  both  the  tourmaline  ^^  ^^^ 

and  to  c,  they  are,  therefore,  at  the  angle  Three  crystals  examined  by  a  single 

ot   cLepolarization   as  m   section    B^   and  tourmaline,  showing   polarization, 

of   course  will  exhibit  coloured  images  [The  ar^Si±°ufeTJS]^f  *?^^^^ 

where  they  cross  the  polarized  field,  one  •      tourmaline.] 

being  complimentary  to  the  other  in  colour ;  as  they  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles,  they  here  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  polarization,  and  darkening  is 
the  result. 

(7b  be  continued), 

ON  M.  SOLEIL'S  POLARISCOPE,  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  QUA.NTITY 
OF  SUGAR  IN  A  SOLUTION. 

BY  H.  BENCE  JONES,  M.D.,  P.R.S. 

(  Extracted  from  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette.) 

Within  the  last  few  months,  an  apparatus  has  been  perfected  by  M.  Soleil,  which 
is  far  more  convenient,  and  easy  of  use  than  the  processes  usually  adopted  for 
determining  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  any  solution.  Its  action  depends  upon  this 
principle, — that  a  solution  of  sugar  has  the  property  of  altering  the  plane  of 
polarization,  causing  it  to  rotate  to  the  right  ot  to  the  left,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  sugar.  Solutions  of  different  strengths  produce  different  amounts 
of  rotation.  The  apparatus  is  only  a  means  for  determining  the  degree  of  rotation 
by  the  principle  of  compensation.  It  consists,  Ist,  of  a  polariser  ;  2ndly,  of  a  tube 
for  holding  the  solution  to  be  analysed  ;  and,  thirdly,  of  an  analyser.  The  polariser 
is  a  prism  of  Iceland  spar.  The  extraordinary  rays  alone  are  passed  through  a 
circular  plate  of  quartz,  composed  of  two  half  circles  possessing  equal  and  opposite 
rotatory  power  ;  from  thence  the  light  passes  through  the  solution  of  sugar.  Any 
solution  of  grape-sugar,  will  alter  the  effect  of  the  light  which  has  passed  through 
these  two  semicircular  plates,  when  examined  by  the  analyser,  which  is  an  ordinary 
double  refracting  prism  ;  and  the  alteration  will  vary  with  the  strength  of  the 
solution  of  sugar.  The  light  which  passes  through  the  two  semicircular  plates, 
when  analysed  before  the  solution  is  put  in,  will  be  of  the  same  colour  ;  but  afterwards 
there  will  be  a  great  difference  between  the  colour  of  the  two  plates,  and  by  means  of 
an  admirably  contrived  compensator,  the  difference  between  these  two  colours  can  be 
measured.  The  compensator  consists  of  two  wedges  of  quartz,  the  thin  edges 
touching,  so  that  they  can  be  slipped  across  each  other,  and,  when  brought  together, 
they  will  be  of  an  uniform  thickness,  and,  together,  they  will  produce  an  equal  and 
opposite  effect  to  a  single  plate  of  quartz  pUced  before  them.  By  means  ik  a  little 
screw  yon  can  alter  the  thickness  of  the  two  wedges,  by  separating  or  closing  them; 
and  according  to  the  thickness  will  be  the  reaction  upon  the  other  plate,  which  has  a 
fixed  and  determinate  rotation  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  colours,  you  know, 
vary  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  quartz.  I  can  draw  the  two  plates 
one  upon  the  other,  so  that  they  may  neutralize  the  single  plate,  or  separate  them 
so  much  that  they  will  give  entirely  different  reactions  with  the  light  that 
comes  through  firom  the  polariser.  In  this  way,  when  any  solution  containing 
sugar  is  introduced,  it  is  possible  to  measure  how  much  it  is  necessary  to  slip  one 
wedge  over  the  other,  so  as  to  make  the  colours  the  same  as  they  were  before 
the  solution  was  introduced.  A  graduated  scale  is  provided  for  this  purpose,  in 
connexion  with  the  apparatus,  and  by  means  of  standard  solutions,  in  which  the 
quantity  of  sugar  was  known,  the  value  of  each  degree  has  been  determined. 
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With  a  tube  for  the  solution  7.38  inches  long,  (=20  centimetres),  one  hundred 
divisions  of  this  scale  correspond  to  3482.37  grs.  of  diabetic  sugar  in  one  pint, 
fifteen  ounces,  and  one  drachm  of  urine  ;  so  that  a  solution  of  any  unknown 
quantity  can  be  placed  in  the  apparatus,  and,  by  moving  the  scale,  the  amount  of 
sugar  can  be  accurately  determined  ;  and  with  colourless  solutions  this  may  be 
done  in  the  course  of  five  minutes.  When  urine  is  tested,  it  must  be  mixed  in  a 
bottle  with  a  little  sub-acetate  of  lead,  so  as  to  take  away  its  colour  without 
affecting  the  sugar.  It  is  then  filtered,  and  a  clear  solution  passes  through,  of 
which  I  have  here  a  specimen.  This  solution  is  placed  in  a  small  tube,  about 
eight  inches  long,  and  accurately  filled.  The  tube  is  closed  by  means  of  a  plate  of 
glass  with  a  screw.  The  tube  is  placed  in  the  instrument,  the  scale  having  been 
previously  brought  to  zero.  Before  the  solution  was  placed  in  the  instrunient,  the 
colours  on  the  two  semicircular  plates,  as  I  have  explained,  would  be  precisely  the 
same ;  but  the  effect  of  the  liquid  would  be  to  change  them,  and  the  degree  of 
change  is  ascertained  in  the  manner  I  have  described. 


(yellow  YaLowj 

(orange  CREENJ 

fmiow  yellow] 


No  Sugar. 


Sugar  Fifty  per  Cent, 


[blue  blue] 

0 


Scale  moved  Fifty  Degrees, 


(red    red)         [blue  blue) 


The  most  perfect  results  can  thus  be  obtained  ;  and  I  know  nothing  superior  to 
this  beautitul  instrument — it  is  a  perfect  triumph  of  instrumental  art. 


THE  SODA  PYROPHOSPHATE  OF  IRON. 

BT  MB.  LINDSBT  BLYTH. 

Addressed  to  Alexander  Ure,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 

Deab  Sib, — Mobe  urgent  duties  have  prevented  me  from  completing  sooner 
the  inquiry  I  promised  to  make  for  you  respecting  the  composition  of  Persoz 
solution,  containing  the  soda  pyrophosphate  of  iron.  I  believe  I  have  now  so  far 
completed  it  as  to  give  you  the  results  of  my  investigation.  I  prepared  the 
solution  strictly  according  to  Persoz  formula,  and  by  careful  evaporation  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  the  pyrophosphate  salt  from  the  sulphate  of  soda  formed  in 
the  decomposition  of  the  persulphate  of  iron  by  the  pyrophosphate  of  soda.  I 
then  dissolved  out  the  pyrophosphate  by  means  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  on  evaporatmg  the  solution  I  obtained  a  non-crystalline  salt, 
which  broke  up  into  scales  similar  to  the  other  double  salts  of  iron.  This  salt 
is  perfectly  soluble  in  distilled  water  (although  it  requires  a  little  time  to  do  so), 
and  gives  the  characteristic  reactions  of  a  salt  containing  pyrophosphoric  acid 
and  the  peroxide  of  iron.     100  grains  gave  the  following  composition : — 
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Peroxide  of  iron 16 

Phosphoric  acid 37 

Soda 13 

Which  is  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  Persoz  formula  for  the  soda  pyrophosphate 
of  iron.  The  remaining  quantities  may  be  placed  to  the  carb.  of  ammonia  and 
water,  the  exact  proportion  of  which  I  did  not  determine.  It  is  so  easy  to  draw 
out  formulae  of  the  probable  decompositions  that  ensue,  that  I  think  we  ought 
to  satisfy  ourselves  by  an  exact  determination  before  giving  them.  Persoz  has 
shown  that  new  double  salts  are  formed  when  the  precipitate  first  produced  is 
redissolved  in  excess  of  the  alkaline  pyrophosphate,  by  the  reactions  they  give, 
and  has  succeeded  in  crystallizing  out  definite  and  constant  compounds.  IVom 
these  results  I  deduce  the  following  conclusions : — 

1st.  That  in  the  original  solution  we  have  formed  a  pyrophosphate  of  iron 
and  soda,  and  sulphate  of  soda  with  a  slight  excess  of  pyrophosphate  of  soda. 

2.  That  in  the  combination  of  the  pyrophosphate  of  iron  and  soda  with  a 
salt  of  ammonia,  we  have  a  salt  which  may  also  be  of  service  as  a  medicinal 
agent. 

The  pyrophosphates  offer  a  very  interesting  field  of  research  to  the  Chemist, 
and  no  doubt  other  combinations  than  those  with  iron  might  introduce  a  new 
series  of  salts  to  the  notice  of  the  medical  profession.  My  young  friend,  Mr. 
Prout  Gridwood,  has  very  kindly  watched  some  of  the  processes,  which  would 
otherwise  have  occupied  more  attention  than  I  could  have  given  to  them. 
Persoz  says : — 

**  Two  methods  are  employed  for  the  production  of  these  salts  (the  double  pyro- 
phosphates). By  the  one  method,  a  solution  of  alkaline  pyrophosphate  is  added  to 
the  solution  of  the  other  salt  until  no  further  precipitate  is  produced,  the  insoluble 
pyrophosphate  is  then  brought  upon  a  filter,  washed,  and  digested  with  a  solution  of 
pyrophosphate  of  soda  or  potash,  which  acts  the  part  of  a  base,  and  the  solution  is 
then  submitted  to  spontaneous  evaporation.  There  are  two  objections  to  this  plan, 
the  loss  occasioned  by  washing  the  pyrophosphate,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
solutions  in  a  fit  state  for  crystallization. 

"  The  second  method  consists  in  diluting  a  solution  of  the  chloride,  or  sulphate  of 
the  metallic  oxide,  which  is  to  yield  the  insoluble  pyrophosphate,  so  that  too  dense  a 
precipitate  is  not  formed.  The  alkaline  pyrophosphate  is  then  added  with  constant 
agitation  and  great  caution,  any  excess  beyond  the  quantity  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  solution  of  the  precipitate  being  avoided.    The  solution  will  then  contain  : — 

"  1.  The  double  pyrophosphate. 

"  2.  The  excess  of  alkaline  pyrophosphate. 

"3.  Sulphate  of  potash  or  soda,  or  chloride  of  potassium  or  sodium. 

"  On  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  soda  compound,  the  excess  of  pyro- 
phosphate of  soda  will  crystallize  first,  then  the  chloride  of  sodium  or  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  lastly,  the  double  pyrophosphate. 

"  If  potash  has  been  employed,  chloride  of  potassium  or  sulphate  of  potash  will 
be  deposited  first,  then  the  double  salt  of  pyrophosphoric  acid  and  the  excess  of 
pyrophosphate  of  potash  will  be  found  in  the  mother  liquor."— See  Journal  of 
Chemical  Society,  p.  183,  vol.  i. 

In  examining  the  double  salt  of  pyrophosphate  of  iron  and  soda,  I  have  used 
the  pyrophate  of  soda  and  the  tersulphate  and  the  sesquichloride  of  iron. 
Whether  the  double  salt  to  be  employed  medicinally  be  obtained,  as  in  Persoz 
solution,  or  the  precipitated  pyrophosphate  of  iron  be  washed  and  separated 
and  redissolved  m  an  excess  of  the  alkaline  pyrophosphate,  I  think  the  ter- 
sulphate of  iron  is  to  tfe  preferred  to  the  sesquichloride,  as  much  more  easily 
prepared  free  from  acid,  as  in  Persoz  formula,  by  carefully  drying  it  under  a 
clear  fire,  whilst  the  sesquichloride  would  have  to  be  sublimed  to  effect  the 
same  object,  a  very  diflicult  and  tedious  operation.  Of  course,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  salt  of  chemical  purity  the  same  objection  would  not  hold  good. 
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ON  ALOINE,  THE  CBTSTALLINE  CATHARTIC  PRINCIPLE  OF 
BARBADOS  ALOES. 

BT  JOHN  8TENHOUSE,  L.L.D.,  F.B.8.L.,  &  B. 

About  two  months  ago  I  receiyed  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  Apothe- 
cary, Edinburgh,  a  quantity  of  a  brownish-yellow  crystalline  substance  which  he 
had  obtained  from  Barbados  aloes.  Mr.  Smith's  process  consisted  in  pounding  the 
previously  dried  aloes  with  a  quantity  of  sand,  so  as  to  prevent  its  agglutinating, 
macerating  the  mass  repeatedly  with  cold  water,  and  then  concentrating  the  liquors 
m  vacuo  to  the  consistence  of  a  83rrttp.  On  remaining  at  rest  in  a  cool  place  for  two 
OP  three  days,  the  concentrated  extract  became  filled  with  a  mass  of  small  granular 
crystals  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour.  This  is  the  crude  substance  to  which  Mr. 
Smith  has  given  the  name  of  Aloine,  and  which  appears  to  constitute  the  cathartic 
principle  c^  aloes.  The  brownish-yeUow  crystals  obtained  in  this  way  are  con- 
taminated with  a  greenish-brown  substance,  which  changes  to  brownish-black  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  still  more  rapidly  when  it  is  boiled.  In  order  to  purify  the 
crystals  of  aloine,  therefore,  they  must  first  be  dried  by  pressure  between  folds  of 
blotting-paper,  and  then  repeatedly  crystallized  out  of  hot  water  till  they  have  only 
a  pale  sulphnr-yellow  colour.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  aloine  must  on  no  account 
be  boiled,  but  simply  heated  to  about  150°  F.,  as  at  212°  F.  aloine  is  rapidly  oxidized 
and  decomposed.  By  dissolving  the  purified  crystals  of  aloine  in  hot  spirits  of  wine, 
they  are  deposited,  on  the  cooling  of  the  solution,  in  small  prismatic  needles  arranged 
in  stars.  When  these  crystals  have  a  pale  yellow  colour,  which  does  not  change  when 
ihey  are  dried  in  the  air,  they  may  be  regarded  as  pure  aloine. 

Aloine  is  quite  neutral  to  test-paper.  Its  taste  is  at  first  sweetish,  but  soon 
becomes  intensely  bitter.  Aloine  is  not  very  soluble  either  in  cold  water  or  in  cold 
spirits  of  wine  ;  but  if  the  water  or  the  spirits  of  wine  are  even  slightly  wanned, 
the  solubility  of  the  aloine  is  exceedingly  increased  :  the  colour  of  these  solutions 
is  pale  yellow.  Aloine  is  also  very  readily  dissolved  by  the  carbonated  and  caustic 
fixed  alkalies  in  the  cold,  forming  a  deep  orange-yellow  solution,  which  rapidly 
grows  darker,  owing  to  the  oxidation  which  ensues.  The  effects  of  ammonia  and  its 
carbonate  are  precisely  similar.  When  aJoine  is  boiled  either  with  alkalies  or  strong 
acids,  it  is  rapidly  changed  into  dark  brown  resins.  A  solution  of  bleaching-powder 
likewise  gives  aloine  a  deep  orange  colour,  which  soon  changes  to  dark  brown. 
Aloine  produces  no  precipitate  in  solutions  either  of  corrosive  sublimate,  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  It  also  yields  no  precipitate  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  subacetate  of  lead  ;  but  in  a  concentrated  solution  it  throws  down  a  deep  yellow 
precipitate,  which  is  pretty  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  therefore  difScult  to  wash. 
This  precipitate  is  by  no  means  very  stable ;  and  when  it  is  exposed  even  for  a 
short  time  to  the  air,  it  becomes  brown. 

When  powdered  aloine  is  thrown,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  into  cold  fuming 
nitric  acid,  it  dissolves  without  evolving  any  nitrons  fumes,  and  forms  a  brownish- 
red  solution.  On  adding  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate 
falls,  which,  when  it  is  washed  with  water  to  remove  all  adhering  acid  and  then 
dried,  explodes  when  it  is  heated.  It  plainly,  therefore,  contains  combined  nitric 
acid.  I  could  not,  however,  succeed  in  obtaining  this  compound  in  a  crystalline 
state,  as  when  it  was  dissolved  in  spirits,  it  appeared  to  be  decomposed.  When 
aloine  is  digested  for  some  time  with  strong  nitric  acid,  much  nitrous  gas  is  evolved, 
and  it  is  converted  into  chrysammic  acid,  but  without  the  formation  of  any  nitro- 
picric  acid,  as  is  always  the  case  when  crude  aloes  is  subjected  to  a  similar  treatment. 
A  quantity  of  aloine  was  boiled  with  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  jxitash  and  muriatic 
add.  The  acid  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  digested  with  strong  spirits 
of  wine.  The  greater  portion  of  the  spirits  was  removed  by  distillation  ;  and  the 
remainder,  when  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  yielded  a  syrup  which  could  not 
be  made  to  crystallize.    Not  a  trace  of  chloiranil  was  produced. 

When  aloine  is  destructively  distilled,  it  yields  a  volatile  oil  of  a  somewhat 
aromatic  odour,  and  also  a  good  deal  of  resinous  matter.  When  aloine  is  heated  on 
platintim  foil  it  melts,  and  then  catches  fire,  burning  with  a  bright  yellow  fiame,  and 
emitting  much  smoke.  It  leaves  a  somewhat  difilciUtly  combustible  charcoal,  which, 
when  strongly  heated,  entirely  disappears,  not  a  trace  of  ashes  being  left. 

A  quantity  of  aloine  dried  in  vacuo  was  analyzed  with  chromate  of  lead  in  the 
usual  way. 
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I.  0.2615  grni.  aloine  gave  0.5695  carbonic  acid  and    0.14  water. 
II.  0.2415  grm.  aloine  gave  0.5250  carbonic  acid  and  0.126  water. 

Hydrated  aloine.  Found  nambers. 

Galcnlated  nambers.                                               I.  II. 

34  C 2550.0  59.47                     59.39  69.24 

19  H    237.5  -5.54                      5.97  5.79 

15  O    1500.0  35.09                     34.64  34.97 


4297.5  100.00  100.00  100.00 

The  formula  derivable  from  these  analyses  is  Cs4  Hi«  Ois,  which,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  is  =  C34  Hw  Ou  +  HO,  or  aloine  with  one  equivalent  of  water. 

The  aloine  which  had  been  dried  in  vacuo  was  next  heated  in  the  water-bath  for 
five  or  six  hoars,  and  was  also  subjected  to  analysis. 

I.    0.251  grm.  aloine  dried  at  212^  F.  gave  0.55O  carbonic  acid  and  0.128  water. 

II.  0.2535  grm.  aloine  dried  at  212°  F.  gave  0.564  carbonic  acid  and  0.129  water. 

III.    0.234  grm.  aloine  dried  at  212°  F.  gave  0.521  carbonic  acid  and  0.114  water. 

Galcnlated  numbers.  I.  II.  III. 

34  C 2550      61.07  60.51  60.67  60.72 

18  H 225       5.39  5.66  5.65  5.42 

14  0 140J               33.54  33.83  33.68  33.86 


4175  100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00 

The  aloine  employed  in  these  analyses  was  prepared  at  three  different  times. 
These  results  give  C34  His  Om  as  the  formula  of  anhydrous  aloine,  that  dried  in  vacuo 
being  a  hydrate  with  one  equivalent  of  water. 

When  the  aloine  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  bath  for  more  than  six  hours, 
it  continued  slowly  to  lose  weight,  apparently  owing  to  its  undergoing  partial 
decomposition  by  the  formation  of  a  brownish  resin.  The  loss  of  weight  gradually 
continued  for  a  week  or  more,  but  became  very  rapid  when  the  aloine  was  heated  to 
302°  F.,  when  it  melted,  forming  a  dark  brownish  mass,  which  when  cooled  became 
as  hard  and  brittle  as  colophonium.  It  still,  however,  contained  a  good  deal  of 
unaltered  aloine,  as  I  ascertained  by  crystallizing  it  out  with  hot  spirits  and 
analyzing  it.  Much  of  the  aloine,  however,  had  been  changed,  most  probably  by 
oxidation,  into  a  dark  brown  uncrystallizable  resin. 

Brom-aloine. — When  an  excess  of  bromine  is  poured  into  a  cold  aqueous  solution 
of  aloine,  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  is  immediately  produced,  the  amount  of  which 
increases  on  standing,  while  at  the  same  time  the  supernatant  liquid  becomes  very 
acid  from  containing  free  hydrobromic  acid.  The  precipitate,  after  it  has  been 
washed  with  cold  water  to  remove  adhering  acid,  is  dissolved  in  hot  spirits  of  wine  ; 
and  on  the  cooling  of  the  solution  it  is  deposited  in  bright  yellow  needles  radiating 
from  centres,  which  attach  tKemselves  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  containing 
vessel. 

The  crystals  of  brom-aloine  are  considerably  broader  than  those  of  aloine,  and 
have  a  richer  yellow  colour  and  a  higher  lustre.  Brom-aloine  is  quite  neutral  to 
test-paper,  is  not  so  soluble  in  either  cold  water  or  cold  spirits  of  wine  as  aloine,  but 
dissolves  very  readily  in  hot  spirits  of  wine.  ^ 

I.  0.421  grm.  substance  dried  in  vacuo  gave  0.547  carbonic  acid  and  0.103  water. 
0.856  grm.  gave  0.848  bromide  of  silver  =  42.16  Br. 

II.  0.300  grm.  substance  gave  0.391  carbonic  acid  and  0.078  water. 

0.661  grm.  substance  gave  0.649  bromide  of  silver =0.2  7  62  Br. =4 1.78  per  cent. 

Calculated  numbers.  I.                      II. 

34  C 2550.00       35.73  35.43  35.53 

15  H 187.50       2.62  2.71        2.86 

14  0 1400.00                 19.63  19.70  19.83 

3  Br    2998.89                 42.02  42.16  41.78 


7136.39  100.00  100.00  100.00 

The  brom-aloine  employed  in  these  analyses  was  jNrepared  at  two  different  times. 
It  is  plain  therefore  from  thete  results,  that  thia  bzomine  compoand  is  aloine,  Cu  fits 
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Ou,  in  which  3  equivs.  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  3  equiya.  of  bromme.    The 
formula  of  brom-aloine  therefore  is  C84  His  Ou  Brs. 

When  a  stream  cf  chlorine  gas  was  sent  for  a  considerable  time  through  a  cold 
aqueous  solution  of  aloine,  a  deep  yellow  precipitate  was  produced.  It  contained  a 
great  deal  of  combined  chlorine  ;  but  as  it  could  not  be  made  to  crystallize,  it  was 
not  subjected  to  analysis.  In  the  present  instance,  and  in  those  of  sereral  other 
feeble  organic  principles,  such  as  orcine,  chlorine  appears  to  act  somewhat  too 
strongly,  so  that  the  constitution  of  the  substance  is  destroyed,  and  merely  un- 
crystallizable  resins  are  produced.  Bromine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  more 
gentle  in  its  operations,  and  usually  simply  replaces  a  moderate  amount  of  the 
hydrogen  in  the  substance,  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of  orcine  and  aloine,  crystalline 
compounds  are  produced. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  medical  practitioners,  that  the  aqueous  extract  of  aloes 
is  by  far  the  most  active  preparation  of  that  drug.  The  reason  of  this  is  now  very 
plain,  as  the  concentrated  extract  of  aloes  obtained  by  exhausting  aloes  with  cofd 
water  consists  chiefly  of  aloine,  by  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  resin  being  left 
undissolved.  Mr.  Smith  informs  me,  that,  from  a  series  of  pretty  extensiye  trials, 
from  2  to  4  grs.  of  aloine  have  been  found  more  effective  than  from  10  to  15  grs.  of 
ordinary  aloes.  Aloine  is,  I  should  think,  therefore  likely  ere  long  to  supersede, 
at  least  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  administration  of  crude  aloes. 

I  endeavoured  to  obtain  aloine  by  operating  considerable  quantities  of  Bar- 
bados, Cape  and  Socotrine  aloes.  These  were  macerated  in  cold  water,  and  the 
aqueous  solutions  obtained  were  concentrated  to  the  state  of  thin  extracts  on  the 
water-bath.  I  was  quite  unsuccessful  in  every  instance.  The  impurities  contained 
in  the  extracts  in  these  different  kinds  of  aloes  appear,  when  in  contact  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  to  act  upon  the  aloine  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  it  from  crystal- 
lizing. Aloine  can  only  therefore  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state  by  concentrating 
the  cold  aqueous  solution  of  aloes  in  vacuo  ;  though,  after  the  aloine  has  once  been 
crystallized,  and  it  is  freed  from  the  presence  of  those  impurities  which  appear  to 
act  so  injuriously  upon  it,  the  aloine  may  be  quite  readily  crystallized  out  of  its 
aqueous  solutions  in  the  open  air. 

Though  aloine  has  as  yet  only  been  obtained  from  Barbados  aloes,  I  have  scarcely 
any  doubt  that  it  also  exists  both  in  Cape  and  Socotrine  aloes.  The  amount  of  aloine 
in  Cape  aloes  is,  however,  in  all  probability,  much  smaller  than  in  either  of  the  other 
two  species  ;  for  Cape  aloes  is  well  known  to  be  a  much  feebler  cathartic,  and  to 
contain  a  mass  of  impurities.  In  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  I  would  refer  to  the 
fact  already  mentioned  in  a  previous  part  of  this  paper,  viz.  that  when  aloine  is 
digested  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  Dr.  Schunck's  clirysammic  acid.  Now 
ii  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  all  the  three  species  of  aloes  yield 
chrysammic  acid,  of  which  in  fact  they  are  the  only  known  sources.  Cape  aloes,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  yields  by  far  the  smallest  amount  of  clirysammic  acid 
together  with  much  oxalic  and  some  nitropicric  acids.  There  appears,  therefore, 
great  reason  to  belieye  that  all  the  three  kinds  of  aloes  contain  aloine. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  liave  learned  from  Mr.  Smith  that  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  obtaining  crystallized  aloine  irom  either  Cape  or  Socotrine  aloes.  Mr. 
Smith  does  not  doubt  that  both  of  these  species  of  aloes  also  contain  aloine,  though, 
most  probably  contaminated  with  so  much  resin,  or  some  other  substances,  as 
prevents  it  from  crystallizing.  What  tends  to  confirm  Mr.  Smith  in  this  opinion 
is  the  observfition  he  has  made,  that  when  the  crude  crystals  of  aloine  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  contact  with  the  mother-liquor  of  the  Barbados  aloes,  they  disappear 
and  become  uncrystallizable.  I  have  also  observed  a  similar  occurrence  in  the 
mother-liquors  of  tolerably  pure  aloine.  These  become  always  darker  and  darker  ; 
so  that  if  we  continue  to  dissolve  new  quantities  of  aloine  in  them,  at  length  scarcely 
any  of  it  crystallizes  out,  and  the  whole  becomes  changed  into  a  dark-coloured 
magma. 

In  the  year  1846,  M.  E.  Eobiquet  published  an  account  of  an  examination  he  had 
made  of  Socotrine  aloes.  By  treating  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  this 
species  of  aloes  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  he  obtained  a  brownish  yellow  precipitate, 
which  was  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  hot  water.  On  decomposing  this 
lead  compound  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness, 
he  obtained  an  almost  colourless  varnish,  consisting  of  a  scaly  mass,  which  was  not 
in  the  least  degree  crystalline.  M.  liobiquet  subjected  his  substance,  which  he 
called  aloetine,  to  analysis,  and  obtained  the  following  result : — 
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8  0  =  27.7  per  cent. 
14  H  =  10.8      " 
10  O  z:  61.5      " 

100.0 
It  is  plain  therefore  that  M.  E.  Robiquet's  aloetine,  if  it  really  is  a  definite  organic 
principle,  which  I  very  much  question,  is  certainly  a  very  different  substance  from 
the  aloine  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  the  present  notice. — London  and  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Magazine, 


EXPERIMENTS  FOR  ASCERTAINING  THE  PURITY  OF  SULPHATE 

OF  QUININE. 

BY  M.   GUIBOURT. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1850,  the  Medical  Jury  of  the  Northern  Department, 
caused  lour  bottles  of  sulphate  of  quinine  to  be  seized  which  had  been  delivered  at 
the  Pharmacie  of  the  Hospitals  of  Valenciennes  ;  they  stated  it  to  contain  a  certain 
quantity  of  salicine.  This  sulphate  bore  the  seal  of  a  Paris  manufacturer,  and  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  here  were  desired  to  take  specimens  of  it,  and  submit  them  to  a 
chemical  examination.  The  result  of  this  examination  was,  that  the  sulphate, 
several  bottles  of  which  had  been  indiscriminately  taken  from  a  very  great  number, 
not  only  was  found  free  from  salicine  and  all  other  substances  foreign  to  cinchonas, 
but,  furthermore,  that  it  did  not  contain  the  smallest  portion  of  cinchonine.  The 
experiments  on  this  occasion,  having  presented  a  few  new  facts,  we  are  induced  to 
record  them. 

1.  Determination  of  the  quantity  of  water, — 2.5  grammes  of  sulphate  taken  from  a 
bottle,  the  contents  of  which  were  thoroughly  mixed,  were  dried  in  a  closet  heated 
by  boiling  water.  The  loss  was  0.39  grammes,  answering  to  15.6  per  cent,  of  water, 
or  to  7  equivalents  and  a-half.  This  quantity  of  water  is  that  which  is  usually 
found  in  the  half  effloresced  sulphate  of  commerce. 

2.  This  sulphate  does  not  redden  on  the  addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  does  not  contain  salicine, 

3.  When  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  it  assumes  a  very  pale  greenish 
yellow  colour,  which  might  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity 
of  phloridzine.  But  as  it  does  not  undergo  the  least  colouration  when  exposed  under 
a  receiver  to  the  vapour  of  liquid  ammonia,  it  is  evident  that  that  substance  is  not 
present. 

4.  This  sulphate  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  spirit,  containing  90  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  ;  but  it  dissolves  completely  and  very  rapidl//  on  the  application  of  moderate 
heat.  This  experiment  shows  that  it  contains  neither  gum^  fecuUty  sulphate  of  lime, 
sugar  of  milk,  nor  even  sugar. 

5.  This  sulphate  is  completely  soluble  with  heat  in  water,  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  it  therefore  contains  neither  j^«y  acid  nor  sub-resin. 

6.  Test  by  baryta. — In  order  to  ascertain  if  the  sulphate  of  quinine  contains  sugar, 
salicine,  p/doridzine,  mannite,  &c.,  and  to  effect  the  separation  one  from  the  other  of 
these  substances,  the  addition  of  baryta  water  to  the  dissolved  sulphate  has  been 
recommended  ;  but  whether  we  operate  thus,  or  triturate  the  pulverized  sulphate 
with  an  excess  of  baryta- water  during  some  length  of  time,  we  can  only  succeed  in 
producing  a  sub-sulphate  of  quinine,  sensibly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  partaking  in 
common  with  quinine  itself,  of  the  property  of  becoming  insoluble  on  the  application 
of  heat.  In  order  to  obtain  the  entire  decomposition  of  the  sulphate,  it  must  be 
heated  for  half-an-hour  with  an  excess  of  baryta-water ;  left  to  cool ;  a  current  of 
carbonic  acid  passed  through  the  liquor,  and  then  filtered.  If  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  be  pure  the  liquor  should  contain  nothing,  at  least  it  has  been  so  considered ; 
but  it  does  retain  in  solution  a  rather  considerable  quantity  of  quinine,  which  on'y 
becomes  separated  when  the  water  which  serves  as  a  water-bath  enters  into  ebullitior. 
We  discovered  this  fact  when  operating  on  the  sulphate  of  quinine  submitted  to  us 
for  examination,  and  we  have  furthermore  proved,  that  a  very  concentrated  liquor, 
deprived  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  quinine  which  it  contained,  did  not  indicate  the 
presence  of  sugar,  mannite,  salicine,  or  phloridzine.  Unto  the  very  last  we  only  ob- 
tained quinine,  which  was  entirely  convertible  into  sulphate,  and  without  any  ctJoura- 
tion  on  the  suitable  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 
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7.  To  detect  tJie  presence  of  sulphate  of  einchmtine. — ^With  this  yiew  M.  liebig  has 
recommended  the  following  process: — 1  gramme  of  sulphate  of  quinine  is  to  be 
triturated  in  a  porcelain  mortar  with  60  grammes  of  liquid  ammonia;  the  whole 
poured  into  a  bottle,  aiid  60  grammes  of  sulphuric  ether  added.  It  is  to  be  agitated 
several  times,  at  intervals,  and  then  left  to  repose.  The  quinine  dissolves  in  the 
ether,  but  the  cinchonine,  if  there  be  any,  remains  insoluble,  floating  between  the 
two  layers  of  ethereal  and  ammoniacal  liquid. 

This  process  appeared  to  us  the  most  simple  of  all  those  proposed.  But,  as  is  also 
remarked  by  our  colleague  M.  O.  Henry,  the  cinchonine  is  not  completely  insoluble 
in  ether,  and  as  ammonia,  employed  in  so  great  an  excess,  may  also  dissolve  a 
certain  quantity  of  alkaloid,  we  adopted  the  following  modification  of  the  process: — 
2.5  grammes  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  taken  firom  a  perfect  mixture  of  the  sulphate 
contained  in  a  bottle  of  30  grammes,  were  introduced  into  a  bottle  with  15  grammes 
of  liquid  ammonia.  After  having  thoroughly  agitated  the  mixture,  it  was  allowed 
to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  the  entii-e  decomposition  of 
the  sulphate.  It  was  then  heated  in  a  water-bath,  so  as  to  almost  entirely  volatilize 
the  excess  of  ammonia  ;  then  left  to  cool  and  thirty  grammes  of  pure  ether  added. 
By  agitation,  the  quinine  rapidly  and  entirely  dissolved,  so  that  two  superposed 
transparent  liquids  were  in  the  bottle,  namely,  the  water  containing  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  the  ether  containing  the  quinine.  This  experiment,  which  is  very 
accurate,  proved  to  us  that  the  sulfate  of  quinine  submitted  to  our  examination  did 
not  contain  sulphate  of  cinchonine. 

To  assure  ourselves  of  the  value  of  this  process,  we  repeated  it,  adding  to  two 
grammes  of  pure  sulphate  of  quinine  one  decigramme  of  sulphate  of  cinchonine. 
The  ether  dissolved  the  quinine  as  readily  as  in  the  preceding  experiment ;  but 
there  remained  an  insoluble  cinchonine  residue,  partly  adhering  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bottle  and  partly  in  the  form  of  an  opaque  layer,  between  the  two  liquids. 
This  insduble  residue  was  so  voluminous  and  apparent  that  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of 
sulphate  of  cinchonine  added,  would  by  this  means  be  easily  detected.  It  is  further- 
more very  easy  to  obtain  the  cinchonine,  and  ascertain  its  weight,  by  removing  the 
ether  by  means  of  a  tube,  replacing  it  by  fresh  ether,  which  again  is  to  be  removed ; 
then  coHecting  the  residue  on  a  small  weighed  filter,  washing  the  bottle  and  the 
filter  with  distilled  water,  &c. 

Besides  several  entire  bottles  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  weighed,  and  bearing  the 
seal  of  the  manufacturer,  whose  sulphate  it  was  said  was  of  great  purity,  the 
Professors  of  the  School  also  examined  a  sample  of  the  same  ssdt  taken  fh>m  an 
open  jar  used  for  retail  purposes.  This  salt  did  not  redden  on  the  addition  ef  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  dissolved  completely  in  acidulated  water.  Treated  with  boiling 
alcohol,  it  left  an  insoluble  residue,  not  very  considerable,  which  was  sulphate  of 
lime.  Treated  with  ammonia  and  ether  in  the  manner  we  have  above  described, 
the  solution  of  the  quinine  was  almost  instantaneous,  but  there  remained  (in  two 
grammes  of  the  sulphate  employed)  between  the  two  liquids,  a  white  and  opaque  fihm, 
which  was  probably  cinchonine,  the  weight  of  which  was  but  slightly  perceptible  in 
the  test  balance.  There  also  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  aqueous  liquid  a  greyish 
and  flocculent  deposit  of  sulphate  of  lime;  but  the  quantities  of  the  two  sulphates 
of  cinchonine  and  of  lime  indicated  by  these  tests  were  so  minute,  that  they  could 
not  be  considered  as  the  result  of  a  fraudulent  addition. — Journal  de  Pkannacie. 


ON  IODIDE  OF  STARCH 

ITS  DECOLOURATION  BY  HEAT  AND  VEGETABLE  CHARCOAL,  AND 

THE  ACTION  OF  IODINE  ON  CHARCOAL  AND  SAW-DUST. 

BY  M.  HJLOKES. 

1.  On  Iodide  of  Starch  considered  as  a  Pharmaceutical  Product. 

I  published  some  months  since,  in  the  Medical  Journal  of  Toulouse,  a  memoir  on 
soluble  iodide  of  starch,  which  afterwards  appeared  in  several  other  journals.  Not* 
withstanding  the  criticisms  of  M.  Brun  Buisson,  who  limits  himself  to  stating  that 
in  his  case  my  process  did  not  succeed;  and  notwithstanding  the  sharper  remarks  of 
M.  QuesneyiUe,  or  rather  on  account  of  his  interested  criticisms,  which  were  withoot 
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foundation*  I  feel  confident  of  having  successfully  reproduoed  the  iodide  of  the 
secret  formula  of  M.  QuesneTllle.  • 

I  have  since  thought  that  a  product  might  be  obtained,  which  if  not  superior  to 
the  iodide  of  M.  Quesneville,  would  at  any  rate  better  answer  to  the  name  given  by 
this  Chemist  to  his  compound,  and  I  have  prei>ared,  in  the  following  manner,  an  iodide 
of  starch,  not  using  terrified  starch  for  the  purpose,  but  common  starch  slightly 
moistened  :— iodine,  one  part ;  starch,  slightly  moistened,  nine  parts. 

After  having  thoroughly  mixed  these  two  substances,  I  introduced  them  into  a 
glass  mattrass,  which  I  then  closed  and  heated  for  several  hours  in  a  bath  of  boiling 
water,  taking  care  to  agitate  the  substance  very  frequently. 

The  product  of  this  operation,  which  I  had  slightly  referred  to  in  the  memoir  just 
alluded  to,  is  in  great  part  soluble  iu  cold  water,  and  entirely  dissolves  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  heat  of  a  b:uh  of  boiiuig  water.  The  solution  is  of  an  almost  pure 
blue  colour,  of  great  richness,  and  has  far  less  of  the  violet  tint  than  that  obtained 
with  the  iodide  of  M.  Quesneville. 

The  two  processes  described  have  tlie  great  disadvantage  of  yielding  products 
having  the  odour  and  flavour  of  iodine,  which  although  but  slight,  are  detected  by 
sick  persons.  Washing  with  alcohol  diminishes  this  objection,  but  does  not  entirely 
remove  it.  The  same  disadvantage  exists  in  the  product  of  M.  Quesneville.  A 
bottle  of  iodide  of  starch  from  the  laboratory  of  this  Chemist,  gave  off,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  months,  sufficient  iodine  to  impart  a  deep  yellow  colour  to  the  cork  which 
closed  the  tx>ttle.  Struck  by  these  objections,  I  have  prepared  a  medicine  analogous 
to  the  iodide  of  starch,  whidi  appears  to  me  to  possess  the  advantages  of  the  former, 
without  partaking  of  its  defects.  I  shall  presently  allude  to  it,  and  give  the  formula 
for  it,  preferring  to  sacrifice  any  profit  which  I  might  derive  from  it,  to  the  pleasure 
of  benefitting  my  cotemporaries. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  think  it  will  be  useful  to  mention  what  I  have  recently 
observed  during  the  washing  of  iodide  of  starch  with  alcohoL  This  washing,  which 
I  had  adopted  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Quesneville,  now  ought  to 
be  rejected,  for  the  following  reasons :  The  first  affusion  of  alcohol  brings  over  a 
certain  quantity,  not  of  pure  iodine,  as  M.  Quesneville  api>ear3  to  think,  but  of 
strongly  ioduretted  iodide  of  starch.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  caustic  potash  to  the  alcoholic  liquor,  which  is 
yellow,  to  see  formed  a  tolerably  abundant  white  precipitate  of  starch.  A  second 
afibsion  of  alcohol  produces  the  same  result,  and  this  will  continue  until  there  only 
remains  on  the  filter  a  slightly  ioduretted  starch  of  a  reddish  tint  ;  the  washings  by 
boiling  alcohol  finish  by  depriving  the  starch  of  its  iodine  f.  I  have  repeat^  the 
same  experiments  on  the  insoluble  iodide  of  starch  of  M.  Bonnewy n,  and  the  results 
were  somewhat  similar.  But  the  starch  of  this  last-named  iodide  remaining  on  the 
filter,  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  while  the  starch  of  the  solttble  iodide  participates 
in  its  solubility  in  that  menstruum. 

The  yellow  colour  which  the  alcohol  assumes  on  contact  with  the  iodide  of  starch 
might,  until  the  present  time,  have  caused  it  to  be  thought  that  this  solution  only 
carried  off  the  iodine.  This  error  would  have  been  avoided  if  a  certaui  quantity  of 
water  had  been  added  to  the  solution.  Water  gives  it  a  violet-rose  colour,  denoting 
the  presence  of  starch,  which  is  furthermore  proved  by  the  use  of  caustic  potash.  I 
hare  shown  that  the  iodide  of  M.  Bonnewyn  and  that  of  M.  Quesneville,  wliich  differ 
as  is  known  in  the  quantities  of  iodine,  also  differ  in  the  nature  of  the  starch  which 
they  contain;  this  might  readily  have  been  foreseen.  But,  furthermore,  the  starch 
which  is  contained  in  the  iodide  of  M.  Quesneville  is  not  in  a  uniform  state.  If  this 
iodide  of  starch  be  successively  treated  by  alcohol  at  40°,  by  alcohol  at  21°,  and  by 
water,  the  products  of  these  three  washings  separated,  and  then  the  starch  of  the 
alcoholic  liquors  precipitated  by  potash,  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  precipitate 
assumes  a  rose  colour  on  the  addition  of  ioduretted  water;  the  seoond  becomes  violet, 
whilst  the  aqueous  solution  is  blue. 

*  M.  Quesneville  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  repeat  mj  process  before  condemning  it.  He 
based  his  judgment  on  the  authority  of  Brun-Bulsson,  whom  he  ridicules  a  few  lines  afterwards, 
not  perceiving  that  he  thus  destroys  the  only  support  of  faiS  argument. 

f  What  now  becomes  of  M.  Quesneville's^  statement  that  the  washing  by  alcohol  only  carries 
off  the  iodine  existmg  in  a  free  state  in  the  iodide. 
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2.  On  the  Action  of  Heat  on  Iodide  of  Starch, 

Those  authors  who  have  studied  the  peculiar  property  possessed  by  the  solution  of 
iodide  of  starch,  of  becoming  decolourized  on  the  application  of  heat,  have  not 
always  indicated  the  process  followed  in  preparing  the  iodide  of  starch  on  which 
they  experimented.  They  have  furthermore  operated  on  solutions  containing  but  a 
small  proportion  of  iodide  of  starch,  being  unable  to  procure  any  more  concentrated. 
This  twofold  cause  renders  their  statements  on  the  subject  less  decisive  and  less 
susceptible  of  rigid  exactitude  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  In  ray 
experiments  on  the  iodide  of  starch,  I  used  a  solution  prepared  according  to  my  first 
process. 

I  dissolved  ten  grammes  of  it  in  250  grammes  of  distilled  water,  and  heated  the 
solution  in  a  ^ass  flask  unto  ebullition  ;  some  time  before  it  arrived  at  the  boiling 
point,  the  liquor  gave  off  a  large  quantity  of  iodine;  after  boiling  for  three  minutes, 
it  lost  its  fine  blue  colour  and  assmued  a  slight  colour  of  dead  leaves ;  it  was  de- 
cidedly acid.  On  cooling,  the  primitive  blue  colour  re- appeared,  but  it  was  less 
intense  and  approached  a  violet  tint ;  the  liquor  again  boiled  for  three  minutes,  gave 
off  abundant  vapours  of  iodine,  lost  its  colour,  and  became  more  acid.  When  cool  it 
assumed  a  vinous  violet  shade ;  a  third  boiling  for  the  same  period  of  time  again 
caused  a  disengagement  of  iodine  from  the  liquor,  decolourized  it  more  completely, 
and  rendered  it  more  acid ;  it  became  of  a  dirty  rose  colour  when  cool.  Finally,  a 
fourth  ebullition  of  three  minutes  no  longer  disengaged  iodine,  but  increased  the 
acidity.  Even  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  the  cooling  (Ud  not  change  the  dead-leaf 
colour  produced  by  the  application  of  heat ;  but  two  months  after  the  operation  I 
have  just  described,  the  liquor  had  become  of  a  vinous  violet  colour,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle  there  was  a  slight  violet-blue  deposit.  Was  the  acid  formed  in 
this  experiment  hydriodic  acid  ?  Several  authors  having  denied  its  formation  under 
similar  circumstances,  whilst  others  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  my  first  endeavour 
was  to  solve  this  difficulty. 

I  poured  into  a  tubulated  retort  a  certain  quantity  of  solution  of  iodide  of  starch, 
which  had  been  heated  sufficiently  to  prevent  change  of  colour  on  prolonged  cooling; 
to  the  stopper  of  the  retort  were  suspended  a  leaf  of  silver  and  a  slip  of  moistened 
litmus  paper.  I  then  applied  heat,  and  about  three  parts  of  the  liquor  distilled  over 
without  presenting  any  remarkable  change  ;  but  then  the  litmus  paper  became  red, 
while  the  silver  retained  its  brilliancy.  Soon  afterwards  the  liquor  became  slightly 
yellow,  I  then  withdrew  the  fire.  The  residue  of  the  distillation  was  very  acid,  pre- 
cipitated nitrate  of  silver  abundantly,  became  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour  on  the 
addition  of  chlorine  water,  and  threw  down  a  very  finely-divided  black  powder,  on 
further  additions  of  chlorine  water.  A  large  quantity  of  this  reagent,  however, 
caused  the  black  precipitate  to  disappear  and  decolourized  the  liquor.  A  drop  of  this 
liquor  tested  with  starch-paste  before  the  addition  of  the  excess  of  chlorine  water, 
became  of  a  deep  violet  colour.  By  these  characteristics  it  was  impossible  not  to 
recognize  hydriodic  acid. 

It  now  remains  to  determine  if  it  is  from  water  or  from  starch  that  the  iodine 
derives  the  hydrogen  to  form  this  acid.  For  two  reasons,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
hydrogen  is  furnished  by  the  water:—!.  The  contact  of  the  water  and  the  iodine 
produces  hydriodic  acid.  This  fact,  first  made  known  by  Gay-Lussac,  then  verified 
by  M.  Lassaigne,  has  also  been  observed  by  myself.— 2.  In  the  modifications  which 
starch  undergoes  under  the  infiuence  of  iodine,  in  passing  first  into  dextrine  and 
then  into  glucose,  instead  of  losing  its  hydrogen  it  absorbs  the  elements  pf  the  water. 
This  result  is  ascertained  by  the  comparison  of  the  formulae  of  starch  and  glucose. 

I  have  just  stated,  that  under  the  prolonged  influence  of  heat  the  iodine  converts 
the  starch  into  glucose.  The  following  is  the  experiment  on  which  I  founded  my 
assertion : — 

I  dissolved  ten  grammes  of  iodide  of  starch  in  250  grammes  of  water,  and  heated 
the  liquor  for  several  hours,  replacing  the  water  as  it  evaporated.  I  then  concen- 
trated the  liquor,  which  had  become  very  acid,  and  I  afterwards  saturated  it  by 
potash.  By  means  of  concentrated  alcohol  I  removed  the  iodide  of  potassium  whidi 
was  formed,  and  there  remained  a  pitchy  mass,  which  behaved  itself  like  glucose 
when  treated  with  lime-water  and  Bares wil's  solution.  However,  this  mass  was 
but  slightly  sweet  and  contained  dextrine.  I  now  asked  mysdf  if  the  dextrine 
formed,  in  the  first  instance,  under  the  infiuence  of  iodine,  had  been  directly  con- 
vened under  the  same  influence  into  glucose,  or  if  it  had  passed  through  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  cane-sugar.    I  have  vainly  endeavoured,  by  numerous  experiments, 
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to  solve  this  question.  Nevertheless,  the  transitory  appearance  of;  cane-sugar  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  unlikely,  especially  as  I  have  proved,  as  stated  in  t£e  com- 
mencement of  this  paper,  the  transformation  of  cane-sugar  into  glucose  under  the 
influence  of  iodine  and  heat.  This  conjecture  is  farther  supported  by  an  assertion 
made  some  time  since  by  M.  Dumas,  to  the  effect,  that  when  the  reaction  of  diastase 
on  starch  could  be  stopped  at  the  proper  period  cane-sugar  might  be  produced. 
There  is  yet  another  point  to  be  discovered  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  glucose. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  if  the  glucose  is  really  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  iodine,  and  if  it  would  not  be  more  correct  to  attribute  its  formation  to  the 
hydriodic  acid  which  incessantly  replaces  the  iodine. 

I  now  have  to  explain  the  disappearance  and  return  of  the  colour  in  the  solution 
of  iodide  of  starch,  heated  and  cooled  alternately  several  times.  The  disappearance 
of  the  iodine  and  the  production  of  hydriodic  acid  are  the  most  ready  means  of 
accounting  for  the  decolouration,  but  these  are  far  from  explaining  all.  Indeed,  if 
these  were  the  only  agents  we  should  only  find  starch  and  hydriodic  acid  in  the 
liquor,  and  the  colour  would  not  return.  Is  there  an  iodide  of  starch  formed,  colour- 
less on  account  of  an  excess  of  starch?  This  has  been  thought  by  certain  Chemists 
to  be  the  case.  M.  Lassaigne  has  successfully  supported  this  supposition,  which 
furthermore  readily  accounts  for  the  decolouration,  but  leaves  inexplicable  the  return 
of  the  colour.  It  is  more  natural  to  think  with  that  Chemist,  whose  authority  I 
have  just  quoted,  that  the  solution  of  iodide  of  starch,  when  under  the  influence  of 
heat,  assumes  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  its  molecules,  which  permits  all  luminous 
>  rays  to  pass  freely  through  the  liquid  mass  without  colouring  it,  and  that  colour 
reappears^  when  cooling  modifies  this  arrangement.*  If  the  fact  of  the  disappearance 
and  return  of  colour,  which,  according  to  the  explanation  given,  Ought  to  be  inde- 
finitely prolonged,  should  cease,  this  might  arise  froiu  the  circumstance  that  the 
elements  of  the  iodic  composition  separate  or  alter  by  the  frequent  application  of 
heat.  It  is  on  account  of  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  iodine  and  predominance 
of  the  starch,  which  tends  to  pass  more  and  more  into  the  state  of  dextrine,  that  the 
successive  colourations  degenerate  from  blue  to  violet,  and  ultimately  to  dirty  rose 
colour. 

3.  On  the  Action  of  Charcoal  on  Iodide  of  Starch  and  on  Iodine. 

Having  seen  in  a  memoir  of  M.  Lassaigne's,  whose  works  on  iodine  I  have  con- 
sulted with  much  advantage,  that  iodide  of  starch  is  decolourized  by  animal  charcoal, 
it  occurred  to  me  to  try  the  action  of  wood  charcoal  on  this  substance.  The  experi- 
ments I  have  made  with  this  view  have  succeeded,  and  the  decolouration  of  the 
solution  of  iodide  of  starch  by  means  of  vegetable  charcoal  was  effected  with  ease 
and  promptitude  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  charcoal  absorbed  the  whole  of 
the  iodine  separating  the  starch.  I  then  conceived  an  idea  of  combining  directly  the 
iodine  and  the  charcoal  in  convenient  proportions  to  form  a  compound  which  would 
therapeutically  replace  the  iodide  of  starch  of  M.  Quesneville,  the  disadvantages  of 
which  I  have  above  alluded  to.  The  combination  succeeded  very  well.  Experience 
will  prove  if  my  aim,  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view,  has  been  attained. 

The  ioduretted  charcoal  which  I  obtained  is  free  from  the  taste  and  odour  of  iodine. 
Although  under  ordinary  circumstances  more  solid  than  iodide  of  starch,  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  would  very  easily  decompose  under  the  influence  of  the  moist  heat  of 
the  stomach  §ad.  vital:  forces.  If  it  cannot  be  prepared  as  a  syrup,  it  may  readily  be 
made  into  pills  and  tablets.  These  two  latter  forms  are  quite  as  convenient  as  the 
former.  The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  I  operated  in  obtaining  my  iodu- 
retted charcoal,  and  also  the  remarks  I  made  on  the  occasion  : — 

*  This  explanation  is  further  supported  by  the  following  observation  : — "  Many  acids,  espe- 
cially hydrochloric  and  oxalic  acids,  do  not  produce  any  chemical  action  on  iodide  of  starch ;  it 
is  only  known  that  their  contact  gives  so  powerful  a  cohesive  property  to  the  starch  as  to 
cause  it  to  precipitate  from  its  a(]^ueous  solution.  I^  then,  these  acids  facilitate  the  return 
of  the  blue  colour  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  starch  decolourized  by  heat,  majr  we  not  conclude 
that  in  destroying  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  formed  by  the  application  of  heat,  they 
restore  the  colour  ?  Thus  without  difficulty  I  would  admit  that  the  colour  which  re-appeared 
after  the  lapse  of  two  months,  in  my  solution  of  iodide  of  starch  long  exposed  to  heat,  was  due 
to  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  and  time,  which  had  both  contributed  to  destroy  the  molecular 
arrangement  which  prevented  the  manifestation  of  colour. 

YOL.  XI.  2  H 
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Willow  cfaaicoal*  washed  and  reduced  to  fine  powder 9  grammes 

Iodine 1  gramme  * 

Distilled  water    108  grammes 

After  a  few  minutes  trituration  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  the  whole  was  placed  on  a 
filter,  and  the  water  passed  through  perfectly  colourless  and  free  from  the  flarour  of 
iodine.  It  only  colours  starch-paste  when  chlorine  water  is  added.  Evaporated  to 
dryness  it  leaves  a  residue  weighing  ahout  one  decigramme.  This  residue  raised  my 
curiosity,  especially  as  I  had  washed  the  charcoal  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  to 
remove  the  carbonate  of  potash  contained  in  it,  and  thus  prevented  the  formation 
rtf  iodide  of  potassium.  Also  the  liquor,  the  residue  of  which  tested  with  starch- 
water  did  not  become  blue,  but  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  chlorine-water, 
a  fine  blue  colour  was  immediately  produced.  The  addition  of  a  drop  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  produced  the  same  result.  Heated  for  an  instant  at  a  red  heat,  the 
residue  gave  off  abundant  vapours  of  iodine.  Cooled,  and  again  tested  by  chlorine 
and  starch-water,  it  became  blue.  Heated  a  second  time  to  a  red  heat,  but  for  a 
longer  period,  it  still  gave  off  vapours  of  iodine,  but  weaker.  After  this,  the  re- 
agents no  longer  denoted  the  presence  of  iodine.  It  became  of  a  brilliant  white,  and 
was  found  to  be  quick-lime.  The  residue  then,  the  chemical  properties  of  which 
I  have  just  described,  is  iodide  of  calcium,  and  the  lime  evidently  is  derived  from  the 
charcoal  in  which  it  would  be  found  in  the  state  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  iodide  of  calcium  in  the  preparation  of 
ioduretted  charcoal,  it  is  better  to  wash  the  charcoal  first  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
then  with  water. 

I  dried  the  ioduretted  charcoal  in  a  moderately  heated  stove,  but  notwithstanding 
the  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  the  iodine,  aided  by  the  vapour  of  the  water 
was  in  part  given  off.  Seeking  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  I  intimately  mixed 
together  one  part  of  iodine  with  nine  parts  of  dry  charcoal,  only  retaining  its  hygro- 
metric  water  ;  so  as  to  avoid  having  to  dry  the  product.  I  succeeded  better  than  I 
had  anticipated,  the  product  having  neither  the  flavour  or  odour  of  iodine,  and 
having  washed  it  on  a  filter  I  ascertained  that  the  water  which  passed  through  was 
inodorous  and  colourless,  and  that  it  did  not  give  a  blue  colour  to  starch  paste. 

From  what  we  have  seen  it  appears  that  in  order  to  obtain  charcoal  ioduretted  to 
the  extent  of  a  tenth  part  of  iodine  and  free  from  iodurets,  we  should  use  charcoal 
washed  first  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  in  water,  dried  in  the  ojpen  air,  and  simply 
mixed  by  means  of  trituration*  prol<Miged  according  to  the  quantity  of  iodine. 

The  property  possessed  by  vegetable  charcoal  of  concentrating  a  large  proportion 
of  iodine  in  a  small  volume,  appears  to  me  to  be  capable  of  being  usefully  employed 
in  the  extraction  of  this  metalloid.  This  same  property  might  again  on  the  con- 
trary, become  the  cause  of  serious  errors  to  those  engaged  in  investigating  criminal 
cases,  who,  after  having  decolourized  by  means  of  charcoal  the  liquids  suspected  of 
containing  iodine,  would  not  think  of  again  seeking  for  this  substance  in  the  char- 
coal used. 

4,  On  the  Action  of  Iodine  on  Sawdust 

I  pounded  in  a  porcelain  mortar  three  grammes  of  fresh  finely  powdered  sawdust 
with  two  decigrammes  of  iodine,  the  mixture  assumed  a  fine  reddish  yellow  tint, 
resembling  that  of  Chinese  rhubarb  powder.  I  added  by  degrees  some  distilled 
water,  still  continuing  to  pound  it,  and  after  a  few  minutes  I  put  tiie  whole  of  it  on 
a  filter.  The  liquor  had  neither  the  odour  or  fiavour  of  iodine,  it  wts  of  a  fawn- 
coloured  yeUow,  and  did  not  colour  starch  water,  unless  chlorine  water  was  added. 
Evaporated  carefully  to  dryness,  it  did  not  give  off  any  iodine.  It  was  only  when 
the  heat  was  increased  so  as  to  slightly  carbonize  the  residue  that  there  escaped 
tcom  the  latter  very  abundant  vapours  of  iodine.  I  then  increased  the  temperature 
to  a  dull  red  heat,  when  a  few  scarcely  perceptible  vapours  of  iodine  appeared  ;  these 
soon  ceased,  and  did  not  re-appear  even  at  a  white  heat,  they 'arose  from  a  small 
quantity  of  iodide  of  calcium.  When  tested  by  starch  paste  and  chlorine  water  the 
residue  assumed  a  bluish  tint :  it  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  lime  and  iodide 
of  potassium. 

*  The  proportions  of  nine-parts  of  charcoal  to  one-part  of  iodine  do  not  indicate  the  extent  of 
the  absorbent  property  of  the  charcoal  In  the  experiments  I  have  made,  foor-parts  of  charcoal 
have  absorbed  one-part  of  iodine,  but  two-parts  of  charcoal  did  not  absorb  one-part  of  iodine. 
But  these  j^roportions  are  not  absolute,  and,  doubtless,  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  charcoal 
and  its  division. 
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The  disappearance  of  iodine  from  the  time  when  the  carbonization  of  the  residue 
takes  place,  induces  me  to  think  that  the  iodine  is  at  least  partly  combii^  wi& 
some  yegetable  matter.  This  combination  is  sufficiently  intimate,  as  I  hare  before 
stated,  to  prevent  the  starch  from  being  coloured.  In  whicli  portion  of  the  vegetaUe 
matter  is  the  iodine  combined  ?  Is  it  in  the  ligneous  fibre  or  cellulose  ?  Evidentl/ 
not ;  for  I  have  experimented  on  cellulose  and  confirmed  the  statement  of  sereral 
authors  to  the  effect  that  iodine  is  ^different  to  the  action  of  cellulose.  Is  it  to 
the  nitrogenous  matter  contained  in  the  wood  ?  of  which  M.  Dumas  in  his  TToiii 
de  Chemie,  toL  yI.,  page  4,  says  :  **  This  nitrogenous  matter  assumes  a  yellow  colour, 
and  contracts  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  is  added.*'  I  am  much  inclined  to 
support  this  opinion,  as  the  sawdust  on  which  I  operated  assumed  a  reddish  yeUow 
oolour  on  contact  with  iodincf  But  the  whole  of  the  iodine  was  not  absorbed  by 
this  nitrogenous  matter,  as  a  portion  was  found  in  the  liquor  in  the  state  of  iodide 
of  calcium  and  potassiunu 

The  transformation  of  the  salts  of  lime  and  potash  contained  in  the  wood  into 
iodides  under  the  influence  of  iodine,  appears  surprising  ;  it  is  nevertheless  probable, 
as  we  have  already  seen  the  carbonate  of  Ume  contained  in  the  charcoal  decomposed 
by  iodine.  I  wished,  however,  to  make  a  direct  experiment  to  ascertain  if  acetate 
of  potash,  taking  it  as  an  example  of  salts  of  organic  acid,  is  decomposable  by  iodine. 
With  this  view  I  rendered  slightly  acid  some  acetate  of  potash,  wishing  thus  to 
avoid  an  excess  of  base,  which  would  have  rendered  my  experiment  less  satisfactory. 
I  then  poured  a  few  drops  of  ioduretted  water  into  the  solution  of  acid  acetate  of 
I>otash,  and  agitated  it  briskly.  Wlien  a  solution  of  starch  was  added  to  this  mix- 
ture it  did  not  become  coloured ;  but  the  addition  of  chlorine  water  caused  it  to 
assume  a  blue  colour.  It  appears  to  me  from  this  fact,  and  from  the  analogous  fiicts 
before  referred  to,  that  we  may  conclude  that  the  salts  of  organic  acids  and  of 
potash  and  lime  bases  which  are  contained  in  sawdust,  are  partially  transformed 
into  iodides  under  the  influence  of  iodine. 

Whilst  making  the  last-named  experiment  I  discovered  a  curious  fact.  K  a  few 
particles  of  iodine  are  pounded  with  dry  acetate  of  potash,  the  matter  soon  assumes 
an  intense  bhie  colour.  In  the  first  instance  I  thought  I  might  have  accidentally 
introduced  a  small  portion  of  starch  into  the  mixture  ;  but  tiie  same  experiment 
repeated  several  times  with  the  greatest  care  always  produced  the  same  colouration. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  the  blue  colour  disappeared  by  degrees,  and  the 
liquor  which  was  formed  by  the  absorption  of  the  humidity  of  the  air  was  yellowish. 

To  avoid  the  accusation  of  plagiarism,  and  not  to  claim  a  title  which  properly 
belongs  to  M.  Emile  Bechi,  a  Chemist  in  Florence,  who  published  a  remarkabfe 
work  on  the  combination  of  iodine  and  charcoal,  which  appeared  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chendey  1851,  I  must  state  that  my  researches 
on  the  subject  were  ended  before  I  had  read  the  memoir  of  M.  B^chi  1  did  not  in 
any  way  alter  my  manuscript  after  reading  his  paper.  In  the  first  instance  I  thought 
of  abstracting  from  No.  3  sdl  tiiat  might  cause  me  to  be  accused  of  plagiarism  ;  but 
being  conscious  of  my  innocence  on  this  point,  and  further  giving  to  M.  Bcchi  the 
whole  honour  of  the  discovery  of  the  action  of  iodine  on  wood  charcoal,  which  he 
had  tlie  good  fortune  to  publish  before  me,  I  strictly  left  my  manuscript  unaltered. 

Furthermore,  the  object  of  my  paper  was  essentially  different  from  that  of  M. 
Bechi,  and  I  only  noticed  as  a  corollary  the  possibility  which  I  saw  of  applying,  in 
the  extraction  of  iodine,  the  affinity  of  this  metalloid  for  charcoal.  Even  had  the 
purport  of  my  researches  not  been  the  discovery  of  a  new  medicine  capable  of  re- 

^  t  This  great  affinitv  of  iodine  for  nitrogenous  vegetable  matter,  would  explain  the  extreme 
richness  in  iodine  of  tne  faci,  confervie,  and  lichens,  &c.,  which  are  considered  to  be  some  of  the 
most  nitrog|enous  vegetables.  On  the  other  hand,  the  combination  of  iodine  and  the  nitrogenous 
matter,  which  I  am  now  studying,  is  destroyed  when  the  carbonization  of  the  compound  com- 
mences. Have  I  not,  therefore,  some  right  to  infer  that  the  iodine  is  in  the  state  of  metalloid  ? 
and  may  we  not  naturally  presume,  in  common  with  certain  authors  cited  by  M.  Dorvault,  but 
whose  memoirs  I  do  not  know,'  that  in  the  ficus  the  iodine  is  also  in  that  state.  If  we  further 
consider  that  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  facus  limits  itself  to  the  absorption  of  the  iodides 
which  are  contained  in  sea-water,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  natural  to  believe  that  the 
fncus  decomposes  them,  to  api»opriate  to  itself  the  iodine,  in  the  same  way  that  vegetables 
glenerally  absorb  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  the  silicates,  to  appro{>riate  carbon,  nitrogen,  and 
silica,  I  shall  be  pardoned.  I  hope,  for  harins  revived  an  opinion,  which  has  been  combatted,  it  is 
truOj  with  much  talent  by  M.  Dorraolt,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  appears  to  me  to  be 
retamabk. 
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placing  the  iodide  of  starch,  hut  the  extraction  of  the  iodine,  I  should  not»  I  think, 
nave  adopted  the  rational,  although  very  complicated,  process  of  M.  Bdchi,  hut 
should  have  assayed  more  simple  and  direct  means  for  the  attainment  of  my  object. 
In  the  first  place,  I  should  have  tried  a  method  practised  by  saltpetre-makers,  of 
entirely  saturating  the  charcoal  with  iodine  ;  this  substance,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
easily  combines  with  four  parts  of  charcoal.  This  composition,  so  rich  in  iodine, 
should  then  have  been  treated  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  convert  it 
into  iodine,  and  into  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids  ;  or  I  would  have  burned  the 
whole  of  the  carbon  of  the  ioduretted  charcoal,  by  passing  in  a  suitably  disposed 
distillatory  vessel  a  current  of  air,  sufficient  to  bum  the  carbon,  and  thus  set  free 
the  iodine  ;  and,  if  these  two  processes  did  not  succeed,  I  should  not  have  pre- 
ferred the  hydrated  ferruginous  oxide,  and  the  manipulations  this  choice  would 
necessarily  have  caused,  but  would  have  employed  caustic  potash  (also  indicated 
by  M.  Bechi,  although  less  prominently)  because  the  treatment  of  ioduretted  char- 
coal at  a  high  temperature  in  the  open  air  yields  iodide  of  potassium  preferable  to 
iodine  in  an  economical  and  commercial  point  of  view.  Indeed,  as  is  well  known, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  iodine  extracted  in  the  manufactories  is  now  transformed 
into  iodide  of  potassium.— Jburna/  dc  Pharmacie. 


METHOD  OF  DETECTING  TRACES  OF  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

BY  MESSRS.  8TRUVE  AND  SVANBEEG. 

If  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  be  added  to  a  solution  of  puie 
molybdate  of  ammonia,  the  mixture  heated,  and  an  excess  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
add  added,  there  will  be  formed  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  quinti-molybdate  of 
ammonia,  having  the  following  composition : — 

Ammonia  and  water 9.488 

Phosphoric  acid 3.631 

Molybdicacid    86.881 

It  thus  appears  that  phosphoric  acid  has  a  strong  affinity  for  molybdic  add,  into 
the  combinations  of  which  it  enters. 

In  producing  the  above  compound,  Professor  H.  Rose  prefers  the  use  of  nitric  add 
to  that  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

With  regard  to  the  molybdic  acid  which  is  thus  used  as  a  test  for  phosphoric  acid, 
it  may  be  made  directly,  by  dissolving  molybdic  acid  in  excess  of  ammonia. — 
Journal  de  Chimie  Medicale* 

RESEARCHES  ON  THE  DECOLOURIZING  PROPERTY  OF  CHARCOAL 
AND  SEVERAL  OTHER  BODIES. 

BY  M.  E.  FILHOL. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  charcoal  is  the  only  simple  body  possessing  the  pro- 
perty of  absorbing  colouring  matter  dissolved  in  a  liquid :  it  further  appears  from 
the  works  of  MM.  Bussy  and  Payen,  that  decolouration  by  charcoal  is  a  purely 
physical  phenomenon. 

Several  compound  bodies  (alumina,  sulphate  of  lead  prepared  by  the  moist  way, 
hydrate  of  lead)  also  partake  of  the  property  of  decolourizing  liquids;  but  it  is 
generally  considered  by  Chemists  that  the  action  exercised  by  oxides  on  colouring 
matter  in  the  preparation  of  lacs,  is  chemical,  differing  in  this  respect  from  that  of 
charcoal;  nevertheless,  Berzelius  was  of  opinion  that  the  decolouration  effected  by 
the  oxides  and  metallic  salts,  resembled  that  produced  by  charcoal. 

In  the  paper  which  I  now  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Academy,  my  object  has 
been  to  prove, 

1.  That  charcoal  is  not  the  only  simple  body  possessing  the  property  of  de- 
colourizing liquids :  sulphur,  arsenic,  iron  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  hydrated 
sesquioxide  by  hydrogen,  are  all  possessed  of  decolourizing  power. 

2.  That  the  number  of  compound  bodies  having  an  appredable  decolourizing 
power,  are  more  numerous  than  has  been  thought,  and  that  this  power  appears  to 
depend  much  more  on  the  state  of  division  of  these  bodies,  than  on  their  chemical 
qualities. 

3.  That  such  bodies  which  easily  appropriate  one  colouring  matter,  may  have  but 
little  tendency  to  do  so  with  another;  thus,  phosphate  of  lime  from  bones  (artificiaUy 
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obtained)  scarcely  decolourizes  the  sulphindigotate  of  soda,  whilst  it  exercises  a 
more  energetic  influence  on  tincture  of  litmus  than  does  animal  black. 

4.  That  the  decolouration,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  a  purely  physical  pheno- 
menon ;  thus,  the  same  colouring  matter  is  absorbed  by  metalloids,  metals,  acids, 
bases,  salts,  and  organic  substances:  it  is  easy,  moreover,  by  employing  suitable 
solvents  to  take  again  the  colouring  matter  in  an  unaltered  state  from  the  body 
which  had  absorbed  it. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  that  these  practical  data  may  become  the  subject  of  applications 
useful  to  analytical  chemistry  and  industry. 

The  following  results,  which  I  have  extracted  from  my  memoir,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the'energy  with  which  certain  decolourizing  matters  act. 

My  observations  have  been  made  by  the  aid  of  one  of  CoUardeau's  double  lunette 
colorimeters. 

7%e  Decolourizing  Power  of  different  Substances,  compared  to  that  of  Purified  Animal 
Charcoaly  reckoned  as  equal  to  100. 

Litmus  dye.    Sulphindigotate  of  Soda. 

Charcoal 100 100. 

Pure  hydrate  of  iron 128.90  1.97 

Alumina ., 116. 9.91 

Phosphate  of  lime 109 1.97 

Iron  reduced  by  hydrogen   95.33  100. 

Milk  of  sulphur 26.67  0. 

Binoxide  of  manganese  (natural)  88.90  13.80 

Indigo 80 13.50 

Oxide  of  zinc 80 6.55 

Stannic  acid   < 70.40.... 0. 

Antimonic  acid 66.66 1.97 

Chromate  of  lead  y ''^•'*^  2.92 

Litharge 66.66  3.85 

Sulphate  of  antimony  (natural) 59.25  0. 

Sulphate  of  lead    .50 13.80 

Binoxide  of  copper  26.67  0. 

Protochloride  of  mercury    22.22  0. 

Sulphate  of  baryta  (artificial)    50 0. 

Sulphuret  of  lead  (artificial)   130 16.67 

Comptes  Bendus, 


ON  THE  DISTILLATION  OP  OIL  OF  CLOVES 

AND  THE  PREPARATION  OF  BENZOIC  ACID  BY  MEANS  OF 

SUPER-HEATED  STEAM. 

BT  FfiOFESSOB  E.  A.  SCHARLINO. 

The  use  of  super-heated  steam  has  been  advantageously  applied  in  various 
branches  of  manufacture,  such  as  the  carbonization  of  wood,  the  distillation  of 
mercury,  the  preparation  of  plaster  of  Paris,  &c.  Tfliere  is,  however,  no  use  to 
which  it  has  been  more  successfully  applied  than  to  the  distillation  of  palm  oil,  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  tallow,  and  other  fatty  substances,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Stearic  candles, 
a  manufacture  which  has  now  become  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 
There  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  use  of  super-heated  steam  may  also  be 
advantageously  applied  to  the  preparation  of  various  Pharmaceutical  products.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  some  experiments  made  by  Professor  Scharling  on  the 
^stillation  of  oil  of  cloves  : — 

On  passing  a  current  of  super-heated  steam  into  a  metallic  cylinder  half-filled 
with  bruised  cloves  and  pieces  of  pumice-stone,  the  size  of  a  pea,  there  were  obtained 
from  one  pound  of  Amboyna  cloves,  of  first  quality,  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  oil, 
together  with  as  much  water  as  made  the  whole  produce  up  to  eight  pounds  in 
weight.  In  operating  in  the  same  manner  on  a  pound  of  Bourbon  cloves,  of  first 
qua&ty,  two  ounces  of  oil  were  extracted  on  the  first  day  in  four  hours,  and  on  con- 
tinuing the  operation  on  the  following*  days  an  additional  half-ounce  of  oil  was 
obtained.  This  latter  quantity  of  oil  was  nearly  all  contained  in  the  first  two 
pounds  of  water  which  came  over.  Thus  in  eight  hours  additional  working,  sixteen 
pounds  of  water  were  distilled  over,  without  obtaining  a  larger  result  than  that 
given  in  the  first  five  hours  of  the  preceding  experiment. 
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A  third  experiment  was  then  made  on  two  pounds  of  Bourhon  cloyes,  of  second 
quality,  and  in  the  course  of  eight  hours  three  ounces  and  three-quarters  of  oil  and 
sixteen  pounds  of  milky  water  were  obtained.  In  order  to  collect  the  principal  part 
of  the  oil  contained  in  this  milky  water,  and  to  ascertain  whether  any  advantage 
would  accrue  from  submitting  the  cloyes  to  another  distillation,  alt  the  different 
cloves  which  had  been  previously  operated  upon,  together  with  the  water  drawn 
over,  were  placed  in  an  ordinary  stiU.  On  distillation,  the  first  eight  pounds  of 
water  gave  about  one  ounce  of  oil.  The  water  which  came  over  afterwards  was 
quite  limpid,  and  after  settling  several  hours  no  oil  whatever  separated  from  it. 
The  apparatus  employed  in  this  distillation,  consisted  of  a  tinned  brass  cylinder 
pierced  with  holes,  eight  inches  long  and  five  inches  in  diameter,  placed  within 
another  and  larger  cylinder  seven  inches  in  diameter;  the  space  between  the  two 
cylinders  being  filled  with  husks  of  rice  or  other  analogous  material  to  prevent  the 
escap3  of  heat.  To  this  apparatus  is  connected  a  Woulfe's  bottle,  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  one  orifice  of  which  communicates  with  the  apparatus,  and 
the  other  with  a  Liebig's  condensing  tube.  The  bottle  is  covered  with  flannel.  It 
is  thus  evident,  that  with  an  apparatus  as  above  described,  and  a  due  supply  of 
super-heated  steam,  a  large  quantity  of  oil  may  be  obtained  in  a  short  time  with 
little  expense. 

Benzoic  acid  may  also  be  prepared  in  the  same  way;  about  eight  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  benzoin  used  being  obtained.  The  odour  of  the  acid  furnished  by 
this  process  is  the  same  as  that  obtained  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Super-heated  steam  is  readily  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of  low-pressure 
steam  through  a  coil  of  pipe,  heated  to  such  a  point  as  to  be  capable  of  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  passing  through  it  to  the  degree  of  heat  required  for  the 
purposes  of  distillation. 

ON  OIL  OF  CLOVES. 

BY  GEORGE  TON  HEE8. 

1.  Ten  pounds  of  Amboyna  cloves  yielded  in  six  distillations  thirty-one  ounces, 
sp.  gr.  1.040. 

2.  Eight  pounds  of  Bourbon  cloves  yielded  in  six  distillations  twenty-one  ounces, 
sp.  gr.  1.034. 

3.  Twenty-five  pounds  of  Amboyna  cloves  yielded  in  six  distillations  seventy-four 
ounces,  sp.  gr.  1.033. 

4.  Tweive^and-a-half  pounds  of  Bourbon  cloves  yielded  in  six  distillations  thirty 
ounces,  sp.  gr.  1  043. 

5.  Twelve-and-a-half  pounds  of  Amboyna  cloves  yielded  in  six  distillations  thirty- 
two  ounces,  sp.  gr.  1.038. 

6.  Twenty-five  pounds  of  Amboyna  cloves  yielded  in  six  distillations  seventy 
ounces,  sp.  gr.  1.036. 

These  experiments  show  an  average  of  the  sp.  gr.  of  1.0375,  and  of  the  oil  obtained 
from  ninety-three  pounds,  two  one-ninth  ounces  per  pound.  A  quarter  of  a  hundrtd 
weight  of  clove-staJks  (Stipit,  caryopMl.)  yielded  only  sixteen  ounces  of  oil  of  sp.  gr. 
1.049.  differing  considerably  from  the  genuine  oil  in  odour  and  colour.  All  these 
oils  were  firstprepared  by  conducting  a  direct  current  of  steam  into  the  paste-like  mass 
formed  by  the  cloves  with  water.  After  the  greater  portion  of  water  had  gone  over, 
it  was  cohobated,  and  the  distillation  continued  from  without,  with  condensed  vapours 
of  the  pressure  of  three  atmospheres.— -4rcAiu.  de  Pharmacie,  January,  1852,  p.  41. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  DRYmO  LINSEED  OIL  WITHOUT  HEAT. 

BT  BARON  UEBIG. 

When  linseed  oil  is  carefully  agitated  with  vinegar  ai  lead  (tribasic  acetate  <tf 
lead)  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  clear  by  settling,  a  copious  white  cloudy  precipitate 
forms,  containing  oxide  of  lead,  whilst  the  raw  oil  is  ecmverted  into  a  drying  oil  of 
a  pale  straw  colour,  forming  an  excellent  varnish,  which,  when  applied  in  thin  layers, 
dries  perfectly  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  contains  from  four  to  five  per  cent,  of  oxide 
of  lead  in  solution.  The  following  proportions  appear  to  be  the  most  advantageous 
for  its  preparation:—- 

In  a  bottle  containing  four-and-a-half  pints  of  rain  water,  eighteen  ounces  of 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  are  placed,  and  when  the  solution  is  complete,  eighteen  ounces 
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of  litharge  in  a  very  fine  powder  are  added  ;  the  whole  is  then  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
moderately  warm  place,  freq[nently  agitating  it  to  assist  the  solution  of  the  litharge. 
This  solution  may  he  considered  as  complete  when  no  more  small  scales  are  apparent. 
The  deposit  of  a  shining  white  colour  (sexbasic  acetate  of  lead)  may  be  separated  by 
filtration.  This  conversion  of  the  neutral  acetate  of  lead  into  vinegar  of  lead,  by 
means  of  litharge  and  water,  is  efibcted  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  if  the  mixture 
be  heated  to  ebullition.  When  heat  is  not  applied,  the  process  will  usually  take 
three  or  four  days.  The  solution  of  vinegar  of  lead,  or  tribasic  acetate  of  lead  thus 
formed,  is  sufficient  for  the  preparation  of  twenty-two  pounds  of  drying  oiL  For 
this  purpose,  the  solution  is  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  rain-water,  and  to  it  ig 
gradually  added,  with  constant  agitation,  twenty -two  pounds  of  oil,  with  which 
eighteen  ounces  of  litharge  have  previously  been  mixed. 

When  the  points  of  contact  between  the  lead  solution  and  the  oil  have  been 
fi^quently  renewed  by  agitation  of  the  mixture  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  the 
mixture  allowed  to  settle  in  a  warm  place,  the  limpid  straw-coloured  oil  rises  to  the 
surface,  leaving  a  copious  whitish  deposit.  The  watery  solution,  rendered  clear  by 
filtration,  contains  intact  all  the  acetate  of  lead  at  first  employed,  and  may  be  used 
in  the  next  operation,  after  the  addition  to  it  as  before  of  eighteeii  ounces  of  litharge. 

By  filtration  through  paper  or  cotton  the  oil  may  be  obtained  as  limpid  as  water, 
and  by  exposure  to  the  light  of  the  .sun  it  may  also  be  bleached. 

Should  a  drying  oil  be  required  absolutely  free  from  lead,  it  may  be  obtained  by 
the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  above,  when,  on  being  allowed  to  stand,  a 
deposit  of  sulphate  of  lead  will  take  place,  and  the  clear  oil  may  be  obtained  fi«e 
from  all  trace  of  lead.  

ON  THE  STATE  IN  WHICH  OXYGEN  EXISTS  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

BT  BARON  LIEBIG. 

AccoBDiNO  to  the  opinions  of  some  Chemists  oxygen  is  not  chemically  combined 
with,  but  is  merely  absorbed  by,  the  blood,  and  in  proof  of  this  opinion  the  fSact  is 
cited  that  the  absorbed  oxygen  can  be  expelled  by  carbonic  acid.  This  inference  is 
however,  according  to  the  author,  incorrect,  and  for  the  following  reasons  : — 1000 
volumes  of  water  shaken  with  air  and  completely  saturated  therewith,  absorb,  ac- 
cording to  Gay  Lussac,  only  9  J  volumes  of  oxygen  and  18^  volumes  of  nitrogen  gas, 
while,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Magnus,  1000  volumes  of  blood  will  appro- 
priate from  100  to  130  volumes  of  oxygen,  and  from  17  to  33  volumes  of  nitrogen. 
If  the  absorbed  oxygen  be  contained  only  in  one  part  of  that  fluid,  that  must  be  its 
water,  which  it  is  known  under  the  same  conditions  absorbs  from  11  to  14  times  less 
oxygen ;  the  greater  activity  of  its  absorption  by  blood  must  be  owing  to  some 
definite  element  which  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  oxygen  than  water  possesses. 

K  the  attractive  power  which  the  blood  exercises  towards  oxygen  be  but  slight,  it 
does  not  thence  follow  that  it  is  not  chemically  united.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  presence  of  one  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  soda  in  water  doubles  its 
jwwer  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid,  over  that  of  pure  water  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure.  Solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  will  absorb  forty  times  as  much  nitrogen  as 
pure  water  can.  Both  of  these  solutions  lose  their  gaseous  contents  in  a  vacuum, 
the  former  also  by  agitation  with  air,  the  latter  by  shaking  with  carbonic  acid.  It  is 
hence  obvious,  and  the  ccmclusion  applies  to  the  blood,  that  absorption  is  greater  in 
water  holding  salts  in  solution  than  in  water  alone. 

A  fluid  then  may  be  in  two  conditions,  on  either  of  which  its  absorbent  power 
over  gases  may  be  dependent,  viz.,  under  pressure  which  condenses  the  gas,  or  chemi- 
cal affinity  exerted  by  its  elements  upon  the  gas. 

If  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  were  simply  absorbed,  then  it  must  take  up  from  the 
air,  which  contains  only  one-fifth  of  oxygen,  twelve  per  cent,  of  oxygen  ;  double  that 
proportion  under  twice  the  ordinary  pressure  ;  treble,  under  three-fold  pressure  ; 
and  if  shaken  with  pure  oxygen,  it  must  receive  five  times  as  much.  It  has  not  yet 
been  proved  that  the  absorbent  power  of  the  blood  varies  with  the  alteration  d 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  researches  of  Regnault  and  Reiset  have  demonstrated 
that  animals  can  live  in  an  atmosphere  abounding  in  oxygen ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Titicaco,  in  Puno  (South  Peru),  12,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  15,000  persons — and  at  Potosi,  in  Bolivia,  at  a  height  of  12,600 
feet,  30,000  persons  live  and  breathe  as  well  as  those  who  reside  on  the  sea-shore. 
Now  if  the  oxygen  were  merely  absorbed  by  the  blood,  considerable  influence  must 
be  exercised  by  the  great  differences  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  up.^Chemisch' 
Pharmaceutisches  Central'Biatf.    December^  1851. 
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A  CENTRIFUGAL  GLASS-BLOWING  MACHINE. 

BY  DR.  TH.  GERDINO,  OF  JENA. 

Thb  centrifugal  blow-pipe,  which  has  in  recent  times  been  so  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  arts,  is  as  available  for  glass-blowing  as  it  is  useful  for  chemical  pur- 
poses. Of  this  the  author  has  convinced  himself  by  having  had  a  machine  constructed 
for  that  purpose,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  wood-cut. 

The  most  essential  parts  consist 
of  a  cylindrical  iron  case  a,  and  a 
wooden  balance-wheel  b  ;  both  of 
which  are  fixed  upon  a  board  about 
three  feet  long  and  four  inches 
wide,  which  by  means  of  a  screw 
is  fastened  to*  the  edge  of  a  firm 
table.  In  the  cylindrical  case  is 
fixed  an  horizontal  axis  (shown  in 
fig.  2,  0>  to  whicli  the  wings  (fig. 
3»  /»  9i  h)  are  attached. 

The  balance-wheel  is  brought 
into  connexion  with  the  axis  by 
means  of  the  cord  p,  which  passes 
over  a  small  pulley  surface  (fig.  2,r) 
placed  outside  tlic  cylindrical  case. 
The  wheel  is  now  set  in  rapid  re- 
volution (the  operator  taking  his 
position  before  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  «)  by  the  pressure  of  the 
right  foot  on  the  board  m  (at  m  m), 
which  is  connected  to  the  handle 
of  the  wheel  by  a  strong  cord  (/). 
By  this  means  the  axis  enclosed  in 
the  iron  cylinder  will  also  be  made 
to  revolve  with  rapidity.  The  air 
which  enters  the  side  of  the  cylinder  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  axis  is  forcibly 
expelled  by  the  action  of  the  vanes  or  wings,  through  the  orifice  of  the  tube  where 
it  is  directed  over  the  flame  of  the  oil-lamp,  o.  In  this  manner  an  intense  heat  is 
obtained,  so  that  glass  is  melted  with  great  facility. 

K  the  operator  does  not  like  to  use  his  own  foot  as  the  moving  power,  he  can 
employ  another  person  to  turn  the  handle  of  the  wheel. 

The  principal  feature  which  recommends  this  machine  is  its  capability  of  sup- 
plying a  regular  and  uninterrupted  stream  of  air ;  but  besides  this  particular  advan- 
tage, this  machine  has  also  the  recommendation  that  it  can  be  constructed  at  a  very 
moderate  cost. — Archiv.  der  Pharmacie,  December^  1851. 


SPECIFICATION  OF  PATENT 

Granted  to  Gael  Borden,  Jun.,  of  Galveston,  Texas,  in  ike  United  States  of 
America,  Manufacturer,  for  Improvements  in  the  Treatment  of  certain  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Substances,  to  render  diem  more  convenient  for  use  as  Articles  of  Food,  and 
for  their  better  Preservation,     (Enrolled  March  2,  1852). 

^  This  invention  consists  in  combining  flour,  farina,  vegetable  meal,  or  pulverized 
biscuit,  with  the  concentrated  extract  of  raw  parts  of  animal  flesh,  and  in  drying  or 
baking  the  two  substances  in  a  drying  chamber,  or  in  an  oven,  thereby  forming  a 
portable  desiccated  meat  bread  or  biscuit,  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  nutriment 
m  a  very  small  bulk  and  convenient  form,  well  adapted  for  seafaring  purposes, 
armies,  emigrants,  travellers,  hospitals,  and  family  use. 

Description  of  the  Process. — ^I  take  animal  flesh  of  any  kind  suitable  for  eating, 
that  is  fat  and  in  good  condition,  and  in  order  to  extract  all  the  nutritive  juices,  I 
maoerate  it  by  heat  or  steam,  by  boUingin  a  quantity  of  water,  until  all  its  nutritive 
or  alimentary  properties  Are  given  out  in  the  decoction.    I  then  strain  this  through 
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strainers  of  wire  cloth,  as  a  means  of  filtering  the  extract,  which  is  farther  defecated 
by  settling.  The  decoction  or  extract  is  reduced  by  evaporation,  until  it  attains  a 
state  of  spissitude  about  the  consistence  of  thick  treacle.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
steam,  in  a  pan  or  tub,  with  a  steam  pipe  coiled  in  the  bottom,  or  by  the  vacuum 
pan,  after  the  manner  of  making  clarified  sugar.  Previous  to,  and  during  this 
operation,  all  the  fat  or  oily  matters  which  rise  to  the  top  of  the  decoction  is  skimmed 
off,  or  otherwise  removed,  and  does  not  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  the  article. 

With  the  animal  extract  reduced  to  the  consistency  above  described,  I  mix  good 
flour,  farina,  meal,  or  pulverized  biscuit,  made  of  good  flour  or  meal,  and  a  dough  is 
formed,  sufficiently  stiff  to  be  rolled  into  a  convenient  form,  and  cut  into  pieces  by  a 
common  cracker  or  biscuit  machine,  suitable  for  drying  or  baking. 

By  mixing  tlie  flour  or  meal  with  the  animal  extract  in  a  hot  state,  the  dough 
becomes  stiffer  when  cold,  therefore,  more  convenient  to  handle  or  work,  and  more 
animal  extract  and  nutriment  will  be  combined  with,  and  contained  in,  a  given 
specific  quantity  of  the  flour  or  meal,  which  may,  if  preferred,  be  kiln  dried. 

I  desiccate  the  dough  as  hereinbefore  described,  in  a  drying  chamber,  or  bake  it  in 
a  kiln  or  oven  properly  heated  for  that  purpose.  The  heat  employed  may  be  about 
as  great  as  a  common  oven  would  be  after  a  batch  of  bread  had  been  baked. 

It  should  be  baked  slowly  and  with  great  care,  until  it  becomes  dry,  about  the 
common  biscuit  or  cracknel  dryness. 

The  biscuit  thus  made,  may  be  ground  into  meal  for  greater  convenience  for 
cooking,  and  may  be  packed  either  in  the  cake  or  meal  in  air-tight  casks  or  cases,  or 
into  tight  bags  of  gutta-percha,  varnished  cloth,  or  other  material  fit  for  keeping  out 
air,  water,  or  moisture. 

To  make  soup  of  the  biscuit,  it  should  be  ground  or  pulverized,  then  stirred  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  cold  water  to  form  a  thin  batter,  in  which  it  may  stand  from 
five  to  twenty  minutes,  then  add  it  to  boiling  water,  stirring  frequently  during  the 
process,  especially  before  it  boils.  The  boiling  should  be  continued  from  ten  to 
thirty  minutes  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  biscuit-meal,  and  until  it  is  dissolved 
in  the  water.  Salt,  pepper,  or  other  condiment  may  be  added  to  suit  the  taste.  One 
ounce  of  biscuit  will  make  a  pint  of  good  soup.  Cooked  vegetables  may  be  added  to 
the  soup. 

The  excellence  of  the  meat  biscuit  depends  on  the  quantity  of  animal  nutritive 
matter  employed  in  its  manufacture.  The  extract  should  therefore  be  reduced  by 
the  process  of  evaporation,  to  about  one* eleventh  the  weight  of  the  flesh  (including 
its  proportion  of  fat  and  bone).  This  is  the  proportion  in  which  fat  and  well-con- 
ditioned beef  is  used.  I  mix  about  two-parts  of  extract  with  three-parts  of  flour, 
equal  to  five-parts,  but  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  weight  is  lost  in  the  baking. 

The  biscuits  thus  made  are  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  weevils  or  other  insects, 
to  which  other  biscuits  and  kinds  of  food  are  subjected.  The  patentee  states  that  he 
is  aware  that  various  processes  have  previously  been  adopted  for  preserving  food, 
and  after  recapitulating  the  various  purposes  to  which  the  biscuits  are  applicable, 
the  facilities  afforded  for  their  preparation  in  the  colonies  and  other  places  where 
meat  is  cheap,  their  portability  and  other  advantages,  concludes  by  claiming  the 
process  hereinbefore  described,  of  treating  animal  and  farinaceous  substances,  by 
combining  the  nutritive  portions  of  flesh  in  a  concentrated  state  with  flour,  farina, 
and  meal,  and  drying  or  baking  them  in  the  form  of  biscuits,  to  render  them  more 
convenient  for  use,  and  their  tetter  preservation. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
ANIMALIZED  BISCUITS  BY  MEANS  OF  BUTCHERS'  MEAT. 

BY  M.  d'aRCET. 

The  original  invention  of  the  meat  biscuit  must,  however,  be  attributed  to  the 
French  Chemist,  M.  d'Arcet,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  extract  from  an  article 
in  the  Recueil  (^Industrie,  which  appeared  about  eighteen  years  since  in  the  Repertory 
of  Patent  Inventions,  We  have  here  the  fact  stated  that  400,000  meat  biscuits  were 
made  and  supplied  to  the  French  army.  M.  d'Arcet  is  well  known  for  his  re- 
searches in  gelatine,  to  which  4ie  was  accustomed  to  assign  a  more  important  place 
in  the  scale  of  nutritive  substances  than  it  perhaps  deserved.  The  gelatine  biscuits 
may  not  have  answered  the  expectations  formed  of  them ;  of  this  we  have  no  account 
before  us,  all  we  can  say  is  that  the  manufacture  of  meat  biscuits  was  actually  prac- 
tised by  M.  d'Arcet. 
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In  this  process  batchers'  meat  is  converted  into,  first,  soup-bisciiits;  secondly, 
gelatine-biscuits;  thirdly,  fibrin  biscuits;  and,  fourthly,  pot-grease  biscuits  well 
seasoned.  The  bones  freed  from  their  &t  and  gelatine  form  the  sole  residue  of  this 
operation. 

100  kilogrammes  (ss220.5  lbs.  ayoirdupois)  of  butcher's  meat  not  freed  from  the 
bones  furnish  200  litres  (z:352  pints)  of  the  best  broth  (bouillon)  for  families,  and 
'which  may  serve  to  make  400  broth  biscuits. 

There  will  remain,  first,  eight  kilogrammes  (=17.6  lbs.)  of  pot-grease  weU  sea- 
soned; secondly,  ten  kilogrammes  (i=22  lbs.)  of  bones;  and,  thiifdly,  forty-five 
kik)grammes  (=92.2  lbs.)  of  boiled  meat  or  bouiBi.  Ten  kilogrammes  of  bones  will 
yield  three  kilogrammes  of  dry  gelatine.  These  three  kilogrammes  of  gelatine  will 
serve  to  prepare  300  gtiaime  bucuiis. 

The  forty-five  kilogrammes  of  bouUU  will  be  reduced  by  desiccation  to  twelve  kilo- 
gfammes.  These  twelve  kilogrammes  of  dried  meat  being  pulverized,  and  employed 
in  the  quantity  of  ten  grammes  (=154  grains)  per  biscuit,  will  form  1200  fibrin 
bucuiti. 

One  hundred  kilogrammes  of  meat,  not  freed  from  its  bones,  treated  as  I  propose, 
may,  therefore,  yield  first  eight  kilogrammes  of  pot-grease  well  seasoned,  400  broth 
biscuits,  300  gelatine  biscuits,  and  1200  fibrin  biscuits. 

All  these  biscuits  will  be  animalized  to  the  same  degree,  all  of  them  containing 
ten  grammes  of  dry  animal  substance  x>er  biscuit.  It  appears,  beside,  that  an  ox, 
yielding  on  an  average  350  kilogrammes  (i=772  lbs.)  of  butchers'  meat,  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  preparation  of  6550  animalized  biscuits.     A  biscuit  should  be 

composed  of  Flour 325  grammes. 

Dry  animal  matter 10        ^ 

Water 100tol20*      " 

This  biscuit  should  weigh,  being  baked,  276  grammes.  Two  of  these  biscuits  form 
the  soldier's  ration.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  in  the  case  of  which  we  are  speaking 
this  ration  would  contain  a  litre  of  family  broth,  or  rather  its  equivtdent  in  gelatine 
or  fihrine,  namely,  in  dry  animal  matter. 

Manner  of  operating. — The  broth  will  be  made  in  the  customary  way.  The  bones 
are  to  be  separated  from  the  boiled  meat,  and  the  latter  pressed  by  means  of  the 
hydraulic-press.  A  second  broth  is  to  be  made  with  the  boiled  meat  and  the  bones. 
Tftiis  second  broth  is  to  be  used  instead  of  water  for  dressing  a  fresh  quantity  of 
meat.  The  boiled  meat  is  to  be  pressed  again  in  the  hydrauHc-press,  and  afterwards 
dried  in  a  stove,  and  then  pulverized  in  a  mill  or  mortar.  The  gelatine  is  to  be 
extracted  from  the  bones  either  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  by  steam.  There 
will  remain  no  more  to  be  done  but  to  separate  the  fat  f^om  the  broth,  to  salt  it  to 
make  it  keep  good,  and  to  make  the  three  sorts  of  biscuits  mentioned  above. 

The  400,000  biscuits  manufactured  for  the  expedition  to  Africa  were  animalized 
with  gelatine  only.  These  biscuits  contain,  in  animal  substance,  the  equivalent  for 
sixty-four  oxen.  A  kilogramme  of  butchers'  meat  costs  0.6  franc  at  Toulon,  or  two 
francs  at  Algiers,  obtaining  it  from  live  oxen  conveyed  thither. 

A  kilogramme  of  dried  meat,  put  into  biscuit  at  Toulon,  will  cost  2.5  francs  a* 
Algiers,  whilst  a  kilogramme  of  dry  meat,  obtained  from  the  animal  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  would  there  cost  more  than  eight  francs. 


ADULTERATION  OF  BORAX. 

We  understand  that  there  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  market  a  quantity  of 
adulterated  borax,  sold  by  a  house  at  Wolverhampton,  to  which  we  think  it  right  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  trade.  It  contains  20  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  soda,  which 
may  be  separated  by  exx)osing  the  sample  to  the  heat  of  a  drying-room  for  a  few 
hours,  when  the  phosphate  effloresces  and  may  be  picked  out— amounting  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole.  As  a  corroborative  proof,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be 
added  to  a  very  dilute  solution  of  100  grains  of  the  adulterated  article,  and  then  fh)m 
the  precipitated  phosphate  of  silver  the  phosphate  of  soda  may  be  calculated,  which 
wiU  equal  19.5  grains.  This  test  is  not  perfectly  accurate  on  several  accounts  ;  but 
affords  a  near  approximation.  • 

•  It  is  obTioos  that,  in  order  to  mannfactnre  broth  biscnit,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  by 
evaporation  every  litre  (=1.76  pint),  so  that  it  shall  weigh  no  more  tlun  from  200  to  240 
grammes  (a  gramme  is  equal  to  15.434  troy  graina) 
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HOUSE   OF  COMMONS, 

Wednesday,  March  17. 

THE  PHARMACY  BILL—SECOND  READING. 

Mb.  Jacob  Bell  presented  petitions  in  fayoor  of  the  Bill  from  the  President  and 
Censors  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London  ;  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  one  signed  by  150  eminent  medical 
practitioners  residing  in  London;  and  numerous  petitions  from  medical  practitioners, 
Chemists,  and  others  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
consider  the  above  petitions,  especially  those  from  the  two  Colleges  and  the  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  allegation  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  a  Bill  of  this  nature.  It  might  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  education 
in  any  branch  connected  with  the  profession  of  medicine  was  necessary,  and  repeated 
attempts  had  been  made  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  present  law  relating  to 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  No  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of  establishing 
an  Examining  Board,  and  ensuring  the  proper  qualification  of  the  members  of  that 
body,  by  means  of  an  examination.  Some  difierence  of  opinion  had  existed  as  to 
the  jurisdiction  under  which  such  Board  should  be  constituted,  and  about  the  years 
1839  and  '40,  communications  took  place  between  the  Chemists  and  the  several 
medical  bodies  on  this  subject.  It  was  proposed  at  one  time  to  form  a  joint  Board  of 
Examiners  with  the  College  of  Physicians,  but  after  much  discussion  and  consi- 
deration, this  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  was  abandoned.  The  College  of 
Surgeons  declined  to  entertain  the  question,  and  there  were  insuperable  obstacles  to 
an  amalgamation  with  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  The  result  of  these  delibe- 
rations was  the  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  consisting  entirely  of 
Chemists^  as  the  institution  which  should  regulate  the  education,  and  conduct  the 
examination  of  the  future  members  of  that  body.  This  Society,  which  was  incor- 
porated by  Royal  Charter  in  1843,  was  entirely  of  a  voluntary  character;  its  powers 
did  not  extend  beyond  those  who  thought  proper  to  come  within  its  ranks,  and  only 
those  young  men  who  desired  to  distinguish  themselves  came  forward  for  examination, 
consequently,  the  influence  of  the  Society  numericaliy,  on  those  entering  the  business, 
was  small,  while  the  result  of  the  system  of  education  and  examination,  in  the  cases 
of  those  who  availed  themselves  of  it,  afibrded  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  efficacy. 
It  was  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  extend  that  beneficial  influence,  to  increase 
the  powers  of  the  Society,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Pharmacy  Bill  was  introduced. 
The  Bill  confirmed  the  Charter  of  the  Society,  with  certain  modifications,  and  gave 
power  to  make  bye-laws  and  other  necessary  regulations.  It  then  enacted  that  it 
would  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  assume  the  name  of  Pharmaceutical  Chamist, 
or  Chemist  and  Druggist,  &c.,  unless  he  had  passed  the  prescribed  examination,  as  a 
guarantee  to  the  public  that  he  was  qualified  to  perform  the  responsible  duty  of 
dispensing  medical  prescriptions.  There  was  a  clause  exempting  from  interference 
all  persons  already  engaged  in  the  business,  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  make  the  Act 
retrospective  in  its  operation.  There  was  another  clause,  exempting  all  the  medical 
bodies  in  the  three  kingdoms,  the  provisions  of  the  measure  being  confined  exclusively 
to  Chemists  and  Druggists.  The  penal  clauses  were  not  nearly  so  stringent  as  those  in 
other  Acts  of  Parliament  of  a  similar  nature,  as  they  only  went  so  far  as  to  prevent  the 
public  from  being  imposed  upon  by  unqualified  persons,  and  to  recognize  and  establish 
a  standard  of  qualification  for  those  who  assume  the  name  and  profess  to  be  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists.  The  Bill  was  generally  supported  by  the  Chemists  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  also  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  medical  profession.  The  only 
opposition  which  had  arisen  was  from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  and 
the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Glasgow.  The  first  objection  was  that  it 
would  obstruct  the  progress  of  a  general  measure  for  regulating  the  entire  medical 
profession.  This  he  (Mr.  Bell)  was  prepared  to  refute,  as  it  was  one  of  the  merits 
of  the  Bill  that  it  did  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  existing  medical  and  surgical 
bodies.  Those  who  had  had  any  experience  in  what  is  called  medical  reform  must 
be  aware  that  it  is  a  most  complicated  and  intricate  subject,  involving  a  great  variety 
of  interests  and  prejudices,  and  it  had  been  the  studious  endeavour  of  the  promoters 
of  this  Bill  to  keep  it  perfectly  isolated  and  distinct.  The  medical  profession  might 
legislate  independently,  and  the  passing  of  this  Bill  would  rather  facilitate  such 
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legislation  than  otherwise.  Another  objection  was  that  too  much  power  "was  vested 
in  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  that  the  bye-laws  and  regulations  ought  to  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  other  oflBcer  of  the  Government. 
Now  this  provision  had  been  introduced  into  the  Bill  of  last  session,  but  it  was 
omitted  in  the  present  Bill  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  the  late  Home 
Secretary  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  under  the  idea,  no  doubt,  that 
the  question  would  be  involved  in  the  same  intricacy  as  that  of  medical  reform. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  If  it  were  thought  right  the  clause  which  had 
been  expunged  could  be  re-introduced.  Another  objection  was  that  the  Bill  would 
affect  the  licentiates  of  the  above-named  corporations,  who  have  the  power  of 
granting  licences  for  general  practice,  including  the  practice  of  Pharmacy.  This, 
however,  was  a  misapprehension,  as  the  parties  in  question  would  be  expressly  ex- 
empted, and  would  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  they  would  have  pos- 
sessed if  the  Bill  had  not  passed.  They  could  not,  however,  be  registered  as 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists  under  the  Bill,  as  that  term  was  confined  to  "  persons  who 
dispense  medical  prescriptions  and  prepare  medicines,  not  being  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  or  practising  under  a  diploma  or  licence  of  a  medical  or  surgical 
corporate  body."  These  latter  words  were  introduced  by  desire  of  the  Apothecaries 
in  London,  and  now  •lie  was  required  to  take  them  out  to  satisfy  the  medical  prac- 
titioners in  Scotland.  If  he  were  to  comply,  and  confer  by  the  Bill  new  powers  on 
the  two  licensing  bodies  who  made  the  demand,  a  contention  and  rivalry  would 
immediately  arise  between  the  practitioners  in  England  and  the  practitioners  in 
Scotland,  which  would  hazard  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  It  was  necessary  to  confine 
the  registry  to  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  to  make  the  institution  strictly  Pharma- 
ceutical, and  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  would  arise  if  Medical  Chemists,  Surgical 
Chemists,  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  having  difierent  kinds  of  qualification, 
were  all  registered  together  on  one  list.  In  fact,  the  charter  of  incorporation  defined 
the  members  to  be  Che^iists  and  Druggists,  and  members  of  the  medical  or  surgical 
profession  were  disqualified  for  admission  as  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
The  Society  of  Apothecaries  had  fallen  into  the  dilemma  of  gradually  assunaing  the 
character  of  medical  practitioners,  and  this  had  led  to  their  abandonment  of  Phar- 
macy as  their  primary  and  principal  pursuit,  an  example  which  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  was  desirous  not  to  imitate.  It  was  needless  to  discuss  more  in  detail  the 
minor  provisions  of  the  Bill,  which  would  be  duly  considered  by  a  select  committee, 
in  the  event  of  the  House  acceding  to  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 
He  felt  assured  that  if  the '  Bill  should  pass  it  would,  in  a  few  years,  raise  the 
character  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  It  would  oblige  all  those  who  regularly 
follow  the  business  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  Chemistry  and  the  collateral  sciences. 
Among  the  number  some  would  be  found  who,  by  their  natural  talent  and  industiy, 
aided  by  the  fundamental  education  rendered  necessary  by  the  Bill,  would  turn  their 
attention  to  the  higher  branches  of  science,  and  reflect  credit  on  the  country.  The 
majority,  however,  would  confer  a  benefit  on  the  public  in  another  way,  by  i>er- 
formiug  in  a  more  safe  and  efficient  manner  the  duties  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists 
in  the  preparation  of  medicines,  many  of  which  are  powerful  poisons,  and  ought  not 
to  be  entrusted  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  inexperienced  persons.  He  moved 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  for  the  purpose  of  being  referred  to  a  select 
committee. 

The  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Walpole),  considering  the  great  powers  given  by 
the  Bill  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  was  not  prepared  to  give  his  assent  to  the 
second  reading  before  the  Bill  had  been  referred  to  a  select  committee.  The  second 
clause  gave  very  great  and  irresponsible  powers  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in 
making  bye- laws  and  regulations,  and  the  fifteenth  clause  subjected  persons  to 
serious  penalties  for  assuming  the  business  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  contrary  to 
the  regulations  so  laid  down.  Very  difficult  cases  might  arise  on  that  question, 
unless  the  clauses  were  worded  with  exceeding  care,  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  committee,  before  whom  the  Bill  should  he  sent,  would  be  very  careful  in  the 
construction  of  these  clauses. 

Mr.  BouvERiE  agreed  with  what  had  fallen  from  the  Right  Hon.  the  Home 
Secretary.  Very  grave  objections  could  be  stated  to  the  Bill  as  it  now  stood.  In 
fact,  it  would  give  a  trading  monopoly  to  a  chartered  body  of  which  that  House 
knew  very  little  indeed.  So  far  as  he  could  understand  the  object  of  the  Bill  it  was 
intended  to  turn  Chemists  and  Druggists  into  Apothecaries,  and  to  derive  a  revenue 
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for  the  Society  by  levying  large  contributions  from  Chemists  already  in  business. 
The  business  now  pursued  by  the  Chemists  was  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Apothe- 
caries, also  a  trading  body,  to  whom  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  given  great  powers ; 
and  unless  great  care  were  taken  they  would  find  afresh  crop  of  medical  practitioners 
springing  up  among  the  Chemists. 

%■  Mr.  Bell  (in  explanation)  said,  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  stated  by  the  Hon.  Member,  and  waa  about  to  explain  further,  but 
bemg  called  to  order,  he  resumed  his  seat. 

After  a  few  words  from  Sir  H.  WiLLouoHsr,  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  referred  to  a  select  committee,  the  Speaker  having  intimated  that  it 
was  more  regular  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time  before  sending  it  to  a  committee, 
and  that  the  discussion  on  the  principle  of  the  Bill  would  be  taken  on  the  report 
being  brought  up  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PHARMACY  BILL. 

Mr.  Ewart,  Mr.  Bouverie,  Sir  William  Gibson  Craigf,  Mr.  Cardwe11»  Sir  Honry  Willoughby, 
Mr.  Wakley,  Mr.  Deedes,  Mr.  Hindley,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Farrer,  Mr.  Wyld,  Lord  Burghley,  and 
Mr.  Jacob  Bell. 

PETITIONS  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  PHARMACY  BILL. 

N.B.  The  figures  in  brackets  denote  the  number  of  Petitions— M.  Medical  Practitioners— 
C.  Chemists- P.  Public 

Prom  the  President  and  Censors  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ;  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ;  151  Physicians,  Surgeons,  and  Medical  Practitioners 
of  the  Metropolis ;  the  Professors,  Assistants,  and  Students  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 


.  rorum  ta;  m 
de  (1)  C. 
aon  (2)  M.  C. 
)  M.  C.  P. 


Alnwick  (1)  C. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  (2)  C.  P. 
Audlema)P. 
Bath  (2)  M.  C. 
Basingstoke  (1)  C. 
Barnstaple  (3)  M.  C.  P. 
Blackheath  (1)  C. 
Black  water  (2)  C.  P. 
Blandford  Forum  (3)  M.  C.  P. 
Biggleswade  (1,'  " 
Birmingham  '~ 
Boston  (3)  M 
Bridport  (2)  M.  C. 
Brighton  (1)  P. 
Bristol  and  Clifton  (1)  C. 
Bromyard  (3)  M.  C.  P. 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  cD  C. 
Cambridge  (1)  C 
Carnarvon  (3)  M.C.  P. 
Cirencester  (1)  C. 
Clapham  (4)  M.  C.  2  P. 
Colchester  (1)  C. 
Collumpton  &  Bradninch  (1)P. 
Congleton  (1)  C. 
Coventry  C3)  M  C.  P. 
Crewkerne  (2)  C.  P. 
Darlington  (1)  C. 
Dorchester  (1)  C. 
Dorking  (1)  0. 
Edinburgh  (3)  M.  C.  P. 
Elgin  (2)  M.  P. 
Exeter(3)M.  C.P. 
Glasgow  (1)  C. 


Gaddesby  fl)  P. 
Great  Dalby  (1)  P. 
Gravesend  (1)  C. 
Greenwich  (2)  0.  P. 
Halstead  (1)  C. 
Hartlepool  (1)  M. 
Haslingden  (3)  C.  M.  P. 
Hogsthorpe  (1)  P. 
Ho5weU(3)M.O.P. 
Homcastle  (1)  C 
Huntingdon  (3)  M.  C.  P. 
Ilfracombe(8)M.C.P. 
Ipswich  (l)C. 

Kmg8ton-upon-HulU2)C.  P. 
Knaresborough  and  Harrow- 
gate  (1)  C. 
L^unington  (2)  M.  C. 
Liskeard  (2)  M.  C. 
London  &  itsVicinityCMjM.CP 
Ludlow  (2)  M.C. 
Leeds  (2)  M.  P. 
Melton  Mowbray  (3)  M.  C.  P. 
Middlesborough  (1)  C. 
Mossley  (1)  P. 

Newcastle-under-Lyne  (1)  C 
Norwich  (2;  M.  P. 
Odiham  (1)  P. 
Oldham  (1)  P. 
Peterborough  (3)  M.  C  P. 
Plymouth  (DC. 
Putney  (3)  M.  C  P. 
Preston  (2)  0.  P. 
Reading  (i;C. 


Richmond,  Surrey  (3; M.C.  P 
Rochdale  (2)  M.  C. 
Rutbin(l)M. 
Ryde(l)C. 
Rotherham  (1)  C. 
Saudgate  (1)  M. 
Scarborough  (2)  M.  C. 
Sheffield  (DC. 
Stalbridge  (1)  C. 
Stafford (3) M.  C.P. 
Stourbridge  (2)  M.  C. 
Somerby  and  Burrow-on-the- 

HiU(3)M.C.P. 
St.  Alban's  (2)  M.  C. 
Stokesley(l)P. 
Stowmarket  (3>  M.  C.  P. 
Stalybridge  (3)  M.  C.  P. 
Swansea  (2)  M.  C 
Teignmouth  (3)  M.  C.  P. 
Thetford  (1)  C. 
Thorpe  (1)  P. 
Thirsk  (1)  C. 
Tewkesbury  (3)  M.  C  P. 
Torquay  (3)  M.  C.  P. 
Wakefield  (1)  C. 
"Warminster  (1)  C. 
Welshpool  (D  C. 
Wellington  (1)  C. 
Wolverhampton  (1)  C- 
Woodbridge  (3)  M.  C.  P 
Worcester  (2)  C.  P. 


[We  have  heard  that  several  other  Petitions  have  been  sent,  but  have  not  yet  been  presented.] 

PETITIONS  AGAINST  THE  BILL. 

From  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 
From  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Glasgow. 


In  case  of  any  omission  in  replies  by  post,  we  acknowledge  communications  respecting  the 
Pharmacy  Bill  flrom :  Dr.  Gardner,  Edinburgh ;  Dr.  Thompson,  Glasgow ;  Dr.  Maclagan,  Edin- 
burgh; Messrs.  Foster,  Collumpton;  Eliott,  Liskeard;  Roberts,  St.  Albans;  Abrahams,  Liver- 
pool; Bland,  Stourbridge;  Mackav,  Edinburgh;  Knight,  Cirencester ;  Teasdale,  Darlington ; 
M'Farlane,  Edinburgh :  Acomb,  Knaresborough ;  Simonds,  Boston  ;  Ritson,  Sunderland ; 
Owen,  Canarvon ;  Gibbons,  Plymouth ;  Cronshey,  Thetford ;  Hopwood,  Richmond,  Surrey ; 
Fowke,  Stafford;  Booth,.  Rochdale  ;  Hitchcock,  Taunton ;  Murdoch,  Glasgow;  White.  Lea- 
minflfton;  Cotton,  Barnstaple;  Beach  and  Bamicott,  Bridport:  Thompson,  Thirak;  Pratt, 
Bradford ;  Francis,  Woodbndge ;  Cousins,  Oxford ;  Bailey,  Wolverhampton ;  Clarke,  Richmond, 
Surrey;  Parkin,  Hull;  Tillman,  Devonport;  Smith,,  Woodbridge;  Hick,  Bradford;  Hollier, 
Dudley ;  Smart,  Enfield ;  Harris,  Redruth,  Cornwall;  Lodge, Torquay ;  Hart,  Derby. 
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MEETING  OE  CHEMISTS  AT  MANCHESTER  ON  THE  PHAEMACY 

BILL. 

A  UEETiNo  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  was  held  on  Mondajr  afternoon  in  the 
B  Committee  Rooti,  Town  Hall,  to  consider  the  Bill  now  before  Farliaownt 
for  the  regulation  of  Pharmacy.  Mr.  Thomas  Standring  was  nnanimoasly  called 
to  the  chair.  In  addressing  the  meeting,  he  described  tfie  Tarious  measniea 
which  had  been  before  partiament,  from  the  passing  of  the  Apothecaries'  Act  in 
1815  to  the  present  time,  and  drew  attention  to  the  prhicipal  clauses  of  the  present 
BilL — Mr.  JamesjWoolley  advocated  an  improved  education,  scholastic  and  scientific, 
as  the  great  want  of  the  trade.  With  the  facilities  for  applying  scientific  knowledge 
which  the  various  branches  of  the  trade  afforded,  a  higher  standard  of  intellectual 
acquirement  would  raise  not  only  the  social  position,  but  advance  the  material 
interests  of  the  body.  —Mr.  W.  B.  Brown  moved  the  adoption  of  a  petition  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  which  he  advocated  as  calculated,  without  interfering  with  any  other 
body,  to  elevate  the  position  of  Druggists. — Mr.  J.  R.  Lynch  seconded  the  motion, 
and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to. — Mr.  James  Roberton  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  M.P.,  for  his  disinterested  and  untiring  labours  to  advance  the 
general  interests  of  the  trade.— -It  was  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Mumbray,  and  carried 
unanimously.  After  the  appointment  of  a  local  committee,  and  the  transaction  of 
some  routine  business,  the  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman. 


I 


WOLVERHAMPTON  DISTRICT  COUNTY  COURT. 


COD-LIVER  OIL  PILLS. 

BAKXR  V,  LANOXAir. 

Mr.  Kettle,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  stated,  that  although  the  action  was 
brought  to  recover  a  small  sum  (28,  9d.)  being  the  price  paid  to  Mr.  Langman  for 
certain  boxes  of  pills,  yet  the  question  was  of  great  public  importance,  as  it  was  the 
object  of  this  action  to  expose  and  prevent  the  continuance  of  a  gross  fraud.  He 
should  prove  that  the  pills  were  utterly  useless  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
recommended— that  their  composition  was  not  as  stated — and  that  they  were  not  as 
represented,  *'Sir  James  Murray's  Pills."  The  handbill  in  which  the  pills  were 
enveloped,  commenced  as  follows  : — **  Under  Royal  Patronage.  Consumption 
curable  by  the  use  of  Sir  James  Murray's  Concentrated  Cod- Liver  Oil  Pills."  The 
bill  proceeded  with  an  encomium  on  Sir  James  Murray's  *^  Concentrated  Fluid 
Magnesia,"  and  went  on  to  say,  that  *'  happily  for  the  public  he  had  succeeded,  by  a 
process  known  only  to  himself,  in  concentrating  the  whcde  of  the  medicinal  pro- 
perties of  the  finest  oil  into  four  pills.'*  These  pills  were  '*  offered  to  the  well- 
thinking  public  for  the  cure  of  coughs,  colds,  influenza,  asthmas,  consumption,  and 
all  diseases  of  the  chest  and  lungs."  *'  In  consumption  two  pills  should  be  taken 
every  four  hours  with  a  tea-cupful  of  linseed  or  dandelion  tea  after  each  dose." — 
The  author  of  the  document  proceeds  to  say^  ^It  may  be  added  here  that  this 
medicine  is  so  perfectly  innocent  Uiat  it  may  be  given  to  an  infant  immediately  after 
birth."  He  (Mr.  KetUe)  would  prove  that  Uiese  statements  were  founded  in  fraud 
and  a  gross  imposition  on  the  public.  The  pills  contained  no  cod-liver  oil.  (His 
Honour  observed  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  that ;  but  after  some  conversa- 
tion it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Kettle  should  proceed  with  the  case  as  he  had  proposed). 

Thomas  Baker  stated,  that  on  the  15th  of  November  he  went  to  Mr.  Langman's 
shop  and  asked  for  "  Sir  James  Murray's  cod-liver  oil  pills,"  and  received  a  box,  for 
which  he  paid  4^.  He  asked  Mr.  L.  whether  they  were  as  efficacious  as  the  cod- 
liver  oil  itself,  and  the  reply  was,  '*  Quite  as  much,  and  more  palatable  to  take.** 
He  had  bought  several  other  boxes  of  the  pills  subsequently,  amountmg  in  all  to 
2«.  9<f.  In  cross-examination  he  stated,  that  he  had  formerly  carted  goods  for  Mr. 
Bailey,  and  had  seen  Mr.  Bailey  in  reference  to  the  purchase  of  the  piUs.  Mr. 
Gibbons,  the  manager  for  Mr.  Bailey,  told  him  they  were  not  Sir  James  Murray's 
pills.  Ue  then  said,  "  If  they  are  not  Sir  James  Murray's,  111  go  and  see  if  they  will 
try  to  impose  upon  me."   He  was  sure  he  did  not  take  any  of  them.    Mr.  Gibbons  had 
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paid  him  the  2s.  9d,  whioh  he  had  paid  for  the  pills.  He  had  not  retomed  them 
nor  tendered  them  to  Mr.  Langman. 

Sir  James  Murra/g  stated,  that  he  resided  at  Dublin.  He  iras  the  inventor  of  the 
INTocess  of  making  fluid  magnesia,  and  continued  to  make  it.  Mr.  Bailey  was  his 
agent  in  that  district  (Wolverhampton).  He  had  never  concentrated  cod-liver  oil 
into  pills.  It  was  a  monstrous  fraud  to  say  that  it  ooukl  be  done.  He  had  never 
sanctioned  the  use  of  his  name  in  connection  with  any  such  deception.  He  had 
analyzed  some  of  the  pills.  They  contained  no  cod-liver  oil,  but  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  and  other  ingredients  giving  out  a  garlicky  smell  on  the  addition  of  hot 
water;  but  the  smell  of  the  prussic  acid  overcame  all  the  rest.  A  pennyworth  of  the 
sti^  might  be  made  into  a  poundsworth  of  the  pills,  but  they  would  not  be  worth  a 
penny  still.  The  makers  knew  that  they  were  cheating  the  public  as  much  as  if 
they  were  issuing  forged  bank  notes.  It  was  a  monstrous  calumny  on  him  to  use 
his  name  in  connection  with  those  pills.  The  prussic  acid  was  enough  to  poison  an 
infant,  and  the  pill  would  choke  it.  To  issue  such  a  placard  was  villainous,  absurd, 
and  monstrous.  There  were  a  thousand  villains  substituting  a  thousand  forgeries 
for  his  magnesia,  but  there  was  no  villain  who  ever  substituted  anything  so  bad  as 
these  pills. 

Mr,  Turner^  Chemist,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Bailey,  deposed  that  he  had  analyzed 
the  pills,  and  found  they  contained  no  cod-liver  oil,  ,but  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
lit^uorice,  and  g^m  ammoniacum. 

Hi8  Honour  observed,  that  it  was  quite  possible  Mr.  Langman  might  have  been 
deceived  by  those  from  whom  he  had  purchased  the  pills,  but  he  must  say  that  there 
was  no  fraud  more  dangerous  than  that  such  pills  should  be  offered  to  the  public. 
All  that  was  necessary  to  sustain  the  action,  was  to  prove  that  these  pills  were  sold 
as  "  Sir  James  Murray's  Pills." 

Mr.  WJUtefioHse  (for  the  defence)  was  about  to  make  some  remarks,  when  His 
Honour  again  said  he  did  not  impute  anything  to  Mr.  Langman.  He  might  have 
bought  them  and  sold  them  without  knowing  the  composition. 

Mr,  Kettle  proposed  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  xAngman ;  and  Mr.  Whitehouse 
called  in  question  the  liability  of  his  client.  After  some  arguments  on  both  sides, 
His  Honour  intimated  that  Mr.  Whitehouse  had  better  not  say  any  more.  It  was 
quite  dear  that  the  pills  were  utterly  worthless  and  falsely  described..  If  he  went 
into  a  grocer's  shop  and  asked  for  three  pounds  of  moist  sugar,  and  was  supplied 
with  sand  instead,  had  he  not  a  right  to  recover  back  the  money  which  he  had  paid  ? 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiff  with  costs. 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Essence  of  Beef.— P.  F.  5.  (London). — ^The  liquid  sold  UQdei  this  name  is  a  kind  of 
"  stock,"  of  which  beef-tea  and  soup  may  be  made  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  a  very 
useful  and  convenient  preparation  for  invalids.  A  quarter-pint  tin,  price  one  shilling, 
makes  two  or  three  pints  of  soup  by  the  addition  of  water  and  seasoning.  Prepared  by 
Hogarth  and  Co.,  Aberdeen,  and  is  sold  in  Cheapside. 

A  Constant  Reader. — If  properly  prepared,  the  mixture  is  of  a  brown  colour,  with, 
rather  a  copious  precipitate. 

J.  A.^  2f.  A.  P.  5. — Syrup  of  tolu.  We  never  detected  the  odour  mentioned,  but 
suppose  the  syrup  must  have  undergone  decomposition. 

A,  V,  James  (Carmarthen). — In  the  formula  given,  in  which  camphor  and  chloro- 
form are  ordered,  camphor  in  substance,  and  not  spirit  of  camphor,  should  be  used. 

B.  G.  (An  Associate). — Chloroform  is  not  strictly  speaking  a  spirit,  but  in  its 
general  characters  it  resembles  a  heavy  volatile  oil. 

An  Amateur  (Durham). — No. 

Amicus, — (1.)  Balfour's  Manual  of  Botany,— (%)  Use  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in. 
making  cordial  waters  ?  It  effects  the  minute  division  of  the  oil,  but  is  objectionable 
for  reasons  stated,  vol.  iv.,  page  559. 

Amicus  (Camden  Town).— (1.)  We  have  not  the  formula  for  Stephens*s  black 
writing  fluid. — (2.)  Soluble  Prussian  blue  is  prepared  by  adding  a  persalt  of  iron  to  a 
solution  of  prussiate  of  potash,  keeping  the  latter  in  excess,  and  washing  the  precipitate 
until  it  begins  to  dissolve  in  the  water. 

B,  V,  M,  V, — Mineralogy,  as  far  as  it  is  involved  in  the  study  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy,  is  included  in  the  course  of  education  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Laboratory. 

Josephus, — It  is  not  probable  that  the  work  in  question  will  appear  shortly. 

Economy, — It  would  be  false  economy  to  issue  the  mutilated  labels  in  question. 

B.  (Liverpool). — The  objection  raised  by  our  correspondent  against  the  exposure  of 
adulterations,  is  in  a  great  degree  removed,  if  the  mode  of  detection  be  published  at  the 
same  time.    (This  answer  was  omitted  last  month). 

Z>.  W,  Y.  (Preston). — (1.)  Assistants  of  the  present  time  are  exempted. — (2.)  They 
will  not  be  compelled  to  undergo  examination,  but  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  do 
80. — (3.)  It  is  probable. — (4.)  See  our  Number  for  February  and  March. 

F,  J.— Associates  of  the  Society  can  have  books,  but  must  apply  through  a  Member, 
as  they  have  in  general  no  settled  residence. 

K,  A.  Y, — ^Because  those  who  know  the  £ELct  do  not  communicate  it  to  the  [proper 
authorities. 

B.  F,  L,  (Manchester). — See  vol.  iv.,  page  245. 

Omega. — (1.)  The  solution  should  be  clear,  though  a  portion  of  the  oxide  may  re- 
main undissolved. — (2.)  See  vol.  ii.,  No.  9,  page  388.  " 

J,  P.  S,  (Rotherham). — (1.)  Empl.  cerati  saponis. — (2.)  We  have  no  specific — 
(3.)  We  have  never  examined  the  quack  ointment  alluded  to. 

u.  L,  G. — Camphor  ball  or  glycerine  for  chapped  hands. — (2.)  We  are  not  in 
possession  of  formulae  for  universal  specifics. 

Omega. — The  specimen  sent  is  pure  tartaric  acid. 

Lagos  has  called  our  attention  to  a  typographical  error  in  the  answer  to  Scoticus  in 
the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  at  page  431,  where  the  proportion  of  iodide  of  iron  in 
the  Syrupus  Ferri  et  Quina:  lodidiiB  stated  to  be  three  grains  in  3j»  instead  of  three  grains 
in  Jj.  The  iodide  of  iron  is  reckoned  in  the  state  of  hydration,  in  which  it  is  used  as 
solid  iodide. B.C.  A.  (1.)  Robinson  o»  the  Teeth.--(2.)  No. 

A.  T. — We  do  not  undertime  to  perform  analyses  for  our  correspondents. 

T.  F,  H.  (Newcastle). — The  papers  have  been  received. 


Errata.— Vol.  xi.,  No.  9,  page  431,  last  line,  for  '*  3i.,"  read  "Ji." 
M.  Zimmer  requests  a  notice  of  the  following.  By  spirit  of  ammonia  is  meant 
liquor  ammoniee  P.  L. — In  the  process  for  detecting  quinidine  and  cinchonine,  the  twenty 
drops  of  liquor  ammonite  should  not  be  added  wiUi  the  sixty  drops  of  sulphuric 
ether,  but  afterwards. — In  the  next  paragraph  but  one,  the  word  pure  should  be  inserted 
before  quinidine.  The  following  paragraph  "  If  more  than  a  tenth  of  quinidine  or 
any  cinchonine  at  all,"  &c. — By  "  sal-ammoniac,'*  last  paragraph,  is  intended  any  salt 
of  ammonia. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23d  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Cucrchill, 
Fiinces  Street,  Soho.     Other  communications  to  the  Editor. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PHARMACY  BILL. 

In  consequence  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  Easter  recess,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Pharmacy  Bill  has  not  concluded  its  labours.  Five  sittings  have 
been  held,  during  which  evidence  has  been  received  from  Physicians,  Surgeons, 
and  General  Practitioners  connected  with  the  several  colleges  and  corporations 
in  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  from  representatives  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society.  Evidence  has  suso  been  taken  on  the  laws  relating  to  Pharmacy  in 
France,  G^many,  Sweden,  Finland,  the  Mauritius,  &c. 

The  comparison  thus  instituted  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  character  and 
credit  of  our  own  country.  The  Pharmaciens  or  Apothecaries  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  (who  represent  the  class  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  England)  are 
obliged  by  law  to  pass  through  a  regular  education  extended  over  several  years, 
and  comprising  all  the  subjects  required  for  the  due  performance  of  their 
functions,  and  the  practical  application  of  this  knowledge  in  a  shop.  The  exa^ 
minations  (in  some  countries  three  in  number)  are  searchih^,  and  occupy  several 
days.  This  education  and  the  examinations  are  conducted  in  institutions  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Goyernment.  No  person  can  practise  Pharmacy  without 
possessing  a  diploma  or  licence,  obtainable  only  after  examination.  In  some 
mstances  the  number  of  shops  is  limited,  and  no  new  shof)  can  be  opened  except 
by  Kcence  from  the  Government.  The  prices  of  medicines  are  tixed  by  the 
authorities,  according  to  a  tariff,  a  discount  being  allowed  to  the  poor.  The 
shops  are  visited  at  intervals,  bad  medicines  thrown  away,  and  unless  the  regu- 
lations which  the  law  requires  are  found  to  have  been  complied  with,  the  offender 
is  liable  to  punishment.  The  sale  of  poisons  ia  placed  under  strict  rules.  They 
can  only  be  sold  by  the  authoritpr  of  a  medical  practitioner  or  a  Government 
inspector,  and  must  be  kept. in  a  distinct  part  of  the  shop.  A  genersd  disposition 
prevails  to  separate  Pharmacy  from  medical  practice.  In  some  countries  this 
IS  strictly  enforced ;  medical  men  are  prohibited  under  a  penalty  from  selling 
medicines,  and  pharmaciens  from  practising  as  medical  men.  There  are  some 
exceptional  cases :  for  example,  in  villages  where  the  division  of  labour  could 
not  be  carried  out,  medical  men  may  sell  medicines  on  obtaining  a  licence  from 
the  Government  authorities,  and  in  cases  of  emergency,  or  the  necessities  of  the 
poor,  Pharmaciens  occasionally  administer  remedies  according  to  their  judgment. 
But  this  is  done  to  so  limited  an  extent,  that  it  does  not  amoimt  to  an  abuse,  and 
does  not  appear  to  occasion  jealousy  in  the  medical  profession.  In  some  of  the 
details,  the  laws  vary  in  different  countries,  but  the  above  is  a  very  brief  general 
outline  of  the  regulations  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  Mauritius, 
which  originally  derived  its  laws  from  France.  From  the  attention,  which  is 
paid  to  scientific  education,  it  results  that  many  eminent  men  rise  from  the  rank 
of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  in  these  countries,  profiting  by  the  early  tuition 
which  forms  the  groundwork  of  their  acquirements,  they  proceed  in  the  several 
branches  of  science  which  are  suited  to  their  taste  and  ability,  until  they  have 
obtained  a  celebrity  creditable  alike  to  themselves  and  to  their  coimtry. 

Turning  from  this  glance  at  Foreign  Pharmacy  to  the  condition  of  that 
branch  of  the  profession  in  Great  Britain,  the  contrast  is  humiliating.  We  have 
some  clever  practical  men  of  business  fully  competent  for  their  duties  as  dis- 
pensers of  medicine,  we  have  some  self-taught  Chemists  engaged  as  manu- 
facturers, either  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  the  dispensmg  business,  and 
we  have  an  indefinite  number  of  pretenders  to  the  rank  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,  possessing  no  education  whatever,  arrogating  to  themselves  the 
insignia  and  titles  of  qualified  men,  frustrating  the  intentions  of  medical 
practitioners,  and  endangering  the  lives  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.    Whatever 
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qualification  is  possessed  by  any  of  these  parties  is  more  than  the  law  requires — 
as  the  law  requires  nothing. 

It  is  needless  to  recapitiuatc  the  disadYantages  resulting  from  this  defective 
state  of  the  law,  as  these  have  been  frequently  adverted  to  in  this  Journal. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  now  before  the  Select  Committee,  with  the  Bill  which 
has  been  prepared  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  af^  many  years  of  consideration 
and  experience. 

The  laws  on  the  Continent  to  which  we  have  referred  contain  some  severe 
restrictions,  and  a  system,  of  centralization  and  monopoly,  which  would  not  suit 
the  habits  and  prejudices  of  Englishmen.  These  provbions  are  avoided  in  ibe 
Pharmacy  Bill,  which  contains  only  those  elements  of  improvement  which  are 
calculated  to  produce  the  desired  effect  without  interference  with  our  national 
'  and  constitutional  peculiarities.  Some  objections,  however,  have  been  urged 
against  the  Bill  under  the  impression  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  privileges 
of  certain  Medical  bodies,  and  on  other  grounds  which  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  and  amendments  have  been  proposed  to  meet  them. 

The  notions  which  we  have  heard  in  some  quarters  respecting  the  supposed 
monopoly  created  bv  the  Bill  are  worthy  of  remark.  The  Bill  creates  no 
monopoly  so  far  as  tne  Medical  Profession  is  concerned,  as  its  operation  does 
not  extend  to  prejudice  or  affect  the  several  licensing  bodies  comprised  in  the 
profession,  or  their  licentiates.  Nor  does  it  establish  a  monopoly  on  the  other 
side  by  prohiHting  the  sale  of  drugs  by  small  shopkeepers,  not  regular  Drug- 
gists. But  it  simply  recognizes  the  class  for  whose  education  it  provides,  as  a 
body  qualified  to  assume  the  name  and  carry  on  the  business  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists.  The  monopoly,  if  there  be  one,  is  in  the  assumption  of  a  name  or 
emblem  implying  qualification.  The  public  may  purchase  medicines  where 
they  please ;  but  if  they  ^  to  a  person  who  is  not  qualified,  they  are 
not  to  be  deceived  by  the  display  of  that  which  is  usually  taken  as  evidence 
of  qualification,  they  employ  a  |>erson  not  recognized  as  a  Chemist  with  their 
eyes  open  and  at  their  own  peril.  T%is  distinction  between  the  regular  and 
irregular  vendor  of  medicines  will  serve  as  an  indueenient  to  all  those  who  em- 
bark in  business  as  bond  fide  Chemists  and  Druggists  to  pass  through  the  ordeal 
which  the  safety  of  the  public  requires  in  order  to  place  themselves  on  the  rank 
of  recognized  Chemists.  It  will  thus  raise  the  qualifications  of  that  body,  with- 
out fettering  the  sale  of  common  medicines  in  small  villages  by  the  jack-of-all- 
trades,  who  deals  in  every  thing.  But  it  is  objected  that  the  exclusion  of 
medical  men  from  the  re^stcr  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  is  an  act  of  mo- 
nopoly. This  exclusion  is  intended  as  one  mode  among  others  of  promoting 
the  separation  of  the  two  bodies,  insuring  the  continuance  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  as  a  strictly  Pharmaceutical  body,  and  thus  avoiding  the 
example  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  whidi  has  become  a  medical  body. 
Medical  men  can  perform  all  the  functions  of  Ohenusts  and  Druggists  in  their 
own  capacity,  as  medical  men  whose  education  includes  Pharmacy.  Thej  can 
assume  the  name  of  Chemist,  &c.,  the  prohibition  ajgainst  this  assumption 
having  been  removed  from  Ihe  original  Bill  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
parties  who  raised  an  objection  to  it.  Having  retained  the  power  of  practising 
Pharmacy  and  of  assuming  the  name,  some  are  still  not  satisfied  because  they 
are  not  to  be  included  in  the  register.  What  they  would  gtun  by  such  inclusion 
it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Tiey  daim  to  be  considered  a  superior  body,  yet 
they  are  aggrieved  at  not  being  included  on  the  register  with  those  whom  they 
view  as  inferiors. 

Again,  how  can  this  denre  to  amalgamate  themselves  with  the  pharmaceutical 
body  be  reconciled  with  the  apprehension  lest  that  body  should  become  medical? 
What  could  tend  more  to  promote  the  assumption  of  a  medical  character  than 
the  inclusion  of  medical  men  into  the  ranks  f  They  are  excluded  in  order  to 
maintain  the  sejj^ation,  and  secure  the  purely  pharmaceutical  diaracter  of  the 
Society.  Yet  it  is  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Bill  is  an  invasion 
of  the  province  of  the  Medical  profession,  and  that  the  elevation  in  the 
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character  of  Chemists  will  cause  them  to  become  Medical  Practitioners.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  stated  in  the  most  positive  terms  that  the  intention  and  ten- 
dency of  the  Bill  are  exactly  the  reverse,  that  Medical  men  are  even  excluded 
from  the  Pfaarmaoeatical  body,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Bill  to 
create  a  separation  so  far  as  may  be  found  practicable  between  Pharmacy  and 
Medical  practice  in>  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  We  cannot  understand 
on  what  principle  the  improved  education  of  Chemists,  as  Chemists,  can  be 
objected  to  on  the  grouiid  that  this  is  an  invasion  of  the  Medical  profession. 
Several  Medical  Practitioners  who  object  on  this  ground  have  been  requested 
to  attend  the  Committee  and  explain  in  what  manner  this  evil  is  likely  to  result 
from  the  Bill,  and  how  the  evil  may  be  averted. 

The  questions  at  issue  being  under  the  consideration  of  the  Select  Committee, 
we  trust  that  a  mutually  satis&ctory  airangement  will  be  effected.  We  are  not 
at  present  in  «  position  to  predicate  what  may  be  the  decision  of  the  Committee 
on  these  questions,  but  the  Bill,  in  its  amended  form,  will  be  reprinted,  and 
the  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  entire  measure. 
We  do  not  at  present  anticipate  any  serious  alterations  in  the  Bill,  as  nearly 
all  the  objections  we  have  heard  are  founded  on  a  misapprehension  as  to  its 
objects  and  intended  operation. 

PROCEEDINGS  UNDER  THE  APOTHEClRIES'  ACT. 
(55  Geo,  III,  cap,  194.) 

Wb  have  reported  the  Rotherham  case  (page  582)  at  greater  length  than  we 
should  otherwise  have  done,  because  it  is  one  of  those  cases  which  has  already 
been  and  will  hereafter  be  cited  as  a  precedent  against  Chemists  and  Druggists. 
To  what  extent  the  precedent  is  ap^cable,  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
facts: — 

The  defendant  in  the  Rotherham  case  is  not,  correctly  speaking,  a  Chemist 
and  Druggist.  He  is  a  half-fledged  Apothecary.  He  served  a  '&ye  years*  ap- 
prenticeship as  an  Apothecary  to  Dr.  Shearman.  He  afterwards  served  four 
years  as  assistant,  and  received  a  testimonial  declaring  him  to  be  fully  qualified 
to  take  any  similar  situation.  In  fact,  he  went  throu^  the  preliminary  portion 
of  a  medical  education,  but  instead  of  completing  his  studies  and  obtaming  a. 
ficenoe  from  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  he  commenced  practice  on  his  own 
account,  without  any  legal  qualification,  under  the  title  of  Chemist  and  Drug* 
gist. 

Under  this  title  he  might  have  claimed,  by  the  18th  section  of  the  Apothe- 
caries* Act,  exemption  from  all  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  in  carrying  on  the  trade  or  business  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist, 
"  m  such  manner  as  fully  and  amply  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  the  same 
trade  or  business  was  used,  exercised,  or  carried  on  by  Chemists  and  Druggists 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act."  This,  however,  was  not  his  object  or  intention. 
He  had  been  brought  up  as  an  Apothecary,  he  visited  patients,  felt  their  pulse, 
applied  the  stethoscope,  prescribe  and  furnished  the  medicine  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  in  the  capacity  of  an  Apothecary  or  general  practitioner.  The  defiance 
was  not  founded  on  the  28th  clause  above  referred  to,  but  on  his  alleged  fitness 
and  qualification  to  act  as  a  medical  practitioner,  and  on  tiie  allegation  that  his 
advice  was  gratuitous,  although  included  in  the  charge  for  medicine,  according 
to  the  custom  of  Apothecaries. 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  defendant  exceeded  the  limits  within  which  he 
might  have  claimed  exemption  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist — ^that  he  was  a  Medi- 
cal Practitioner  in  disguise,  and  that  the  precedent  furnished  by  this  case  is  not 
applicable  to  persons  canring  on  the  trade  or  business  of  a  Chemist  and  Drug- 
gist in  such  manner  as  ftilly  and  amply  as  the  said  trade  or  business  was  used, 
exercised,  or  carried  on  by  Chemists  and  Drug^ts  before  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 
Wednesday^  April  14,  1852. 

MB.  HEBBING,  PBB8IDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

The  following  Dona.tions  to  the  Libbabt  and  Museum  of  the  Society  were 
announced : — 

Salmon's  Dispensatory,  1696,  from  Mr.  May,  Tonbridge  Wells. 

The  Literary  Gazette  for  March  6th,  13th,  20th,  27th,  and  April  3d  and  10th,  from 
the  Publishers. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  for  April,  from  the  Chemical  Society. 

Specimens  of  Socotrine  and  Hepatic  Aloes,  the  latter  containing  crystals  of  aldne, 
from  Messrs.  Horner. 

Two  specimens  of  Essential  Oil  of  Elder  Flowers,  from  Mr.  George  Whipple. 

Specimen  of  Sea-weed  having  a  natural  incrustation  of  mannite,  from  Mr.  B. 
Beynolds. 

PILULA  FERBI  COMPOSITA. 

Mb.  Davxnpobt  made  some  observations  on  the  preparation  of  this  pill,  the 
formula  for  which  as  given  in  the  Pharmacopceia  is  as  follows : — 

•'  Take  of       Myrrh,  powdered,  5U- 
Carbonate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Iron, 
Treacle,  each  5j. 
**  Bub  the  myrrh  with  the  carbonate  in  a  vessel  previously  warmed  ;  then  the 
sulphate  being  added,  rub  them  again  ;  afterwards  beat  the  whole  together  to  form 
a  mass.'' 

It  was,  he  said,  evidently  the  intention  of  the  CoUese  that  this  pill  should 
contain  the  proto-carbonate  of  iron  with  sulphate  of  soda  and  myrrh,  yet  when 
prepared  strictly  according  to  the  instructions  given,  the  proto-carbonate  of 
iron  first  formed  soon  passed  into  the  state  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

With  the  view  of  obviating  this  objection,  it  was  recommended  by  some  com- 
mentators on  the  PharmacopGeia  that  the  solid  ingredients  should  be  kept  mixed 
in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  to  be  made  into  a  mass  when  required ;  but  any 
one  conversant  with  the  nature  of  the  decomposition  which  takes  place  on 
adding  a  liquid  to  the  mixed  salts,  must  be  aware  that  carbonic  acid  continues 
to  be  disengaged  for  some  time  afler  the  mixture  has  been  made,  and  this  would 
cause  the  pills  to  swell  out  to  three  or  four  times  their  original  size. 

Others  had  recommended  the  substitution  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition 
which  takes  place,  for  the  salts  which  give  rise  to  such  decomposition,  but 
proposed  the  use  of  peroxide  of  iron,  as  the  ultimate  product  of  the  change 
which  the  proto-carbonate  usually  undergoes.  Peroxide  of  iron,  however, 
being  much  less  active  than  proto-carbonate,  he  considered  this  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  pills  objectionable. 

Assuming  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  College  that  the  iron  should  be  ad- 
ministered m  this  pill  in  the  state  of  proto-carbonate,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  permission  now  given  by  the  College  to  deviate  from  the  process  described, 
when  the  end  contemplated  can  be  otherwise  as  well  or  better  attained,  he  pro- 
posed that  this  pill  should  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — 

Decompose  the  carbonate  ot  soda  and  sulphate  of  iron  ordered  in  the  formula 
in  the  way  usually  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  proto-carbonate  of  iron ; 
collect  the  precipitate  on  a  linen  filter  and  separate  the  liquor  as  far  as  possible 
by  expression.    Add  to  the  pressed  mass  a  quantity  of  refined  sugar  equivalent 
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to  the  treacle  ordered,  and  evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness  over  a  water-bath. 
Then  evaporate  the  liquor  containing  the  sulphate  of  soda  to  dryness,  and  add 
it  to  the  preceding  powder,  together  with  the  myrrh  ordered  m  the  formula. 
This  mixture,  in  which  the  iron  is  in  the  state  of  proto-carbonate,  will  keep 
unchanged  in  a  bottle  excluded  from  light,  and  it  may  be  readily  made  into  pills, 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  water,  when  required  for  dispensing. 

A  similar  result  may  also  be  attained  more  easily  by  using  good  commercial 
saccharated  carbonate  of  iron  {Ferri  Carbonas  cum  saccharo,  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia) in  the  place  of  that  formed  in  the  first  part  of  the  foregoing  process. 
The  foUowinff  proportions,  although  not  fractionally  correct,  correspond  very 
nearly  vrith  those  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  formula : — 

Take  of        Saccharated  Carbonate  of  Iron  (P.  L.)  Jv. 

Dried  Sulphate  of  Soda,  Jij. 

Refined  Sugar,  |j. 

Powdered  Myrrh,  Jviij.    Mix. 

ANALYSIS  OF  A  SALINE  ASH  FROM  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

BY  MB.  EDMUND  GREAVES. 

Among  the  interesting  specimens  exhibited  at  the  late  Great  Exhibition  from 
British  Guiana,  and  presented  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  was  one  labelled 
Saline  Ash,  which  is  said  to  be  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  substitute  for  salt. 

It  having  been  stated  at  a  former  Meeting  that  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  composition  of  this  substance,  I  have  submitted  it  to  an  examination, 
the  result  of  which  I  now  lay  before  the  Society.  The  ash  in  the  state  in 
which  we  have  it  is  in  black  pulverulent  masses.  It  is  said  to  have  been  ob- 
tained by  burning  certain  plants  growing  on  the  rocks  near  the  rapids,  about  a 
thousand  miles  up  the  river  Demerary. 

The  salt  is  very  easily  extracted  from  the  ash  by  treating  it  with  cold  water, 
and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness.  Seventy- five  per  cent,  of  soluble 
saline  matter  may  be  thus  extracted,  the  insoluble  residue  consisting  of  carbon, 
silicious  matter,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  insoluble  phosphates  in  the  following 
proportions  :— 

Carbonaceous  matter  ••..»• 31* 

Silicious  matter  44.2 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  insoluble  phosphates    24.8 

100.0 
The  salts  soluble  in  water  were  found  to  consist  of  chlorides  of  potassium  and 
sodium,  together  with  a  portion  of  alkaline  carbonate  and  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphate.    It  was  tested  for  iodine,  but  there  was  none  found.     100  grains  of 
the  dry  salt  gave 

Sulphuric  acid  1.0  grs. 

Carbonic  acid   4.4 

Chlorine 45.648 

Now,  assuming  the  sulphuric  and  carbonic  acids  to  be  in  combination  with 
potash,  we  should  have  84  grains  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
and  as  these  contain  45.648  grains  of  chlorine,  we  may  deduce  the  following 
composition  of  the  salt  by  calculation : — 

Sulphate  of  potash 2.18 

Carbonate  of  potash  13.82 

Chloride  of  potassium  33.6 

Chloride  of  sodium   50.4 


100.00 
From  the  above  results,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  peculiarity  offthis 
vegetable  ash  consists  in  the  large  amount  of  chlorides  contained  in  it,  which 
very  well  adapts  it  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  renders  it  a 
tolerably  good  substitute  for  that  essential  substance  common  salt. 
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ON  THE  MODE  OF  ASCERTAINING  THE  PURITY  OF 
ESSENTIAL  OIL  OP  BITTER  ALMONDS. 

Mb.  Rbdwood  laid  before  the  Meeting  some  samples  o£  oU  of  bitter  almonds 
prepared  by  different  mak^s,  together  with  the  results  of  experiments  he  had 
made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  they  had  Deen  subjected  to 
adulteration. 

He  stated,  that  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  subject  by  more  than 
one  of  the  dealers  in  this  article,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  represented 
that  some  of  the  samples  had  beeu  adulterated  with  alcohol,  an  inference  which 
had  been  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  suspected  samples  had  a  much  lower 
specific  gravity  than  others  met  with  in  commerce. 

He  had  been  furnished  with  five  samples  from  different  makers,  the  specific 
gravities  of  which  were  as  follows : — 

1 1052.4  4 1081. 

2 1065.2  5. 10&2.2 

3 1067. 

The  merchants  having  no  better  mode  of  testing  the  quality  of  this  oil  than 
b^its  flavour,  its  specific  gravity^  and  other  physical  characters,  it  was  important 
to  ascertain  what  reliance  could  be  placed  on  this  class  of  observations.  It  ivasc 
well  known  that  spirit  was  sometimes  mixed  with  it,  the  effect  of  whkh  wouhi 
be  to  reduce  its  specific  gravity,  and  this  addition,  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
would  be  likely  to  be  made,  would  not  impair  the  flavoitr  of  the  oil,  or  alter  ila 
sensible  characters  in  any  other  way  than  as  above  stated.  The  light  oils  were^ 
therefore,  very  naturally  suspected  to  have  been  reduced  with  alcohol. 

The  experiments  he  had  made  in  reference  to  this  subject  had  fulty  satisfied 
him  that  the  specific  gravity  of  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  within  certaim. 
limits,  could  not  be  relied  on  as  affording  evidence  of  purity  or  adulteration. 
The  specimens  on  the  table,  to  which  he  had  already  referred,  although  differing 
in  specific  gravity  to  the  extent  of  nearly  thirty  grains  in  the  thousand  grain-* 
measures,  he  believed  to  be  all  free  from  adulteration. 

Before  describing  the  tests  which  he  had  found  to  afford  the  most  satisfactorv 
indications,  he  described  the  proximate  constituents  of  the  erode  oil,  which 
vary  considerably  in  proportion  in  different  samples,  and  hence  the  differences 
in  densrty  and  in  some  of  the  properties  of  the  oil. 

According  to  Liebig  and  Gregory,  crude  oil  of  bitter  almonds  consists  of 
h^duret  of  benzoyle^  hydrocyanic  acid,  benzoic  acidj  and  benzoine,  atld  these 
probably  are  not  its  only  constituents.  Of  these  the  two  first  may  be  said  to  be 
essential  constituents,  and  the  others  accidental,  being  the  result  of  changjeff 
which  the  hyduret  of  benzoyle,  or  true  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  undergoes. 

The  hyduret  of  benzoyle  has  the  ordinary  characters  of  an  essentia!  oil. 
When  pure  it  is  a  colourless,  transparent  liquid,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is 
1043.  It  possesses  the  peculiar  almond  flavour,  ana  is  not  poisonous.  This, 
which  is  the  true  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  ought  to  constitute  about  eighty-five  or 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  crude  oil.  When  oil  of  vitriol  is  added  to  pure  hyduret 
of  benzoyle  the  mixture  acquires  a  dark  reddish- brown  colour,  but  no  other 
visible  change  takes  place. 

If  the  hyduret  of  benzoyle  be  exposed  to  the  air  it  speedily  becomes  oxidized, 
and  by  the  substitution  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  for  one  of  hydrogen  it  is  con- 
verted into  benzoic  adid.  The  benzoic  aciVz  present  in  oil.  ol  bitter  almonds  is 
the  result  of  this  transformation,  and  sometimes  it  occurs  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  deposited  from  the  oil  in  crystals.  Benzoic  acid  is  not  coloured  by  the 
action  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

Benzoine  is  also  a  product  of  a  remarkable  change  wkieh  h^^nret  of  beaosoyle, 
when  mixed  wil^  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  liable  to  imdergo.  Like  bcns^c  acxd  ilr 
is  a  solid  crystalline  body,  but  unlike  benzoic  aeid,  when  nixed  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  it  forms  a  violet  coloiuned  oontpoeoad. 

The  characters  and  properties  of  hydrocyanic  acid  are  too  well  known  to 
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require  notice.  It  is  this  constituent,  which  is  sometimes  present  to  the  extent 
of  eight  or  ten  per  cent.,  that  gives  to  oil  of  bitter  almonds  its  poisonous 
properties. 

In  examining  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  it 
be  pure  or  not,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  influence  on  the  action  of  the 
reagents  employed,  of  variations  in  the  number  and  proportions  of  the  several 
constituents  present.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  reference  to  the  use  of  oil 
of  vitriol  as  a  test. 

On  adding  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  samples  of  oil  under  notice,  it  was  found  that 
it  formed  with  ail  of  them  a  dear  but  very  dark  coloured  mixture,  from  which 
no  separation  took  place.  The  colour  of  the  mixture  thus  |>roduced,  however, 
differed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  each  case.  The  lightest  of  tiie  cah 
produced  a  reddish-brown  colour,  similar  to  that  afforded  by  pure  hyduret  of 
benzoyle,  while  the  heaviest  oil  formed  a  bright  red  mixture,  having  a  shade  of 
violet,  and  those  of  intermediate  density  gave  intermediate  shades  of  colour. 

These  results,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  differences  of  density  in  the 
different  specimens,  were  at  first  thought  to  indicate  that  the  light  specimens 
had  some  admixture  foreign  to  the  oil,  but  on  examining  the  action  of  the  test 
on  pure  hyduret  of  benzoyle  and  the  other  legitimate  constituents  of  the  crude 
oil,  it,  was  evident  that  such  an  inference  could  not  be  justly  drawn,  and,  indeed, 
suspicion  now  seemed  rather  to  attach  to  the  heavy  soil.  Subsequent  experi- 
ments, however,  showed  that  the  light  oil  distils  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
heavy,  and  that  if  the  heaviest  specimens  were  distilled  with  water,  the  first 
portions  that  passed  over  produced  precisely  the  same  reaction  as  the  light 
specimens  above  referred  to,  while  the  last  portions  that  passed  over,  and 
especially  the  oil  obtained  from  the  water  by  distilling  it  after  saturating  it  with 
common  salt,  produced  with  oil  of  vitriol  a  splendid  crimson  colour,  the  purity 
and  intensity  of  which  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 

It  thus  became  pretty  evident  that  the  differences  in  the  reaction  of  oil  of 
vitriol  with  the  different  specimens  of  oil  under  notice,  arose  from  variations  in 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  oils  were  distilled,  and  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  heavy  oil  had  been  obtained  by  distilling  the  almond  cake  with  water, 
to  which  a  large  quantity  of  salt  had  been  added,  so  as  to  raise  the  j^oint  of 
ebullition,  while  the  light  oil  either  was  the  product  of  a  process  in  which  less 
salt  had  been  added  to  the  water,  or  consisted  of  the  first  portions  distilled. 

In  order  to  obtain  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  absence  of  spirit,  or  other 
foreign  substance,  from  these  samples  of  oil,  niVWc  actW  was  used  as  a  test.  If 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  be  mixed  with  about  twice  its  volume  of  nitric  acid,  of 
specific  gravity  1.420,  no  immediate  action  occurs.  The  greater  part  of  the  oil 
floats  over  the  surface  of  tlfe  acid,  and,  if  the  former  be  firee  from  adultera- 
tion, no  change  of  colour  takes  place  within  several  hours  in  either;  but 
after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  days  crystals  of  benzoic  acid  will  begin  to  be 
formed  from  the  oxidation  of  the  hyduret  of  benzoyle  by  the  nitric  acid,  and 
these  will  increase  in  quantity  until  the  whole  becomes  a  solid  mass  of  crystals, 
which  will  gradually  assume  a  bright  emerald  green  colour.  This  reaction  i& 
\'ery  characteristic.  If  spirit  be  present  in  the  oil  to  the  extent  of  eight  or  ten 
per  cent.,  the  acid,  after  a  few  minutes,  will  begin  to  react  upon  this,  and  a 
violent  effervescence  will  Portly  ensue,  accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of 
nitrous  vapours. 

By  using  strong  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  not  less  than  1.5,  the  presence 
of  a  very  minute  quantity  of  spirit  may  be  detected.  The  pure  on,  when 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  this  strong  acid,  forms  a  clear  and  uniform 
mixture,  from  which  nothing  separates,  and  which  undergoes  but  a  very  slight 
change  of  colour  and  no  other  visible  alteration.  The  presence  of  two  or  three  ' 
■pew  cent,  of  spirit,  however,  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  violent  reaction  and  the  dia- 
etiga^ement  ^nitrotts  vapours. 

A&r  trying  several  other  reagents,  the  foregoing  were  those  which  were 
found  to  i^ord  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  afpeared  to  be  coQclusive  witk 
regard  to  those  adulterations  likely  to  be  practised. 
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LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Pharmaceutical  Meeting,  20th  February,  1852. 

MB.  SHAW,  PBESIDEMT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Mr.  Waldie  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  History  and  General  Principles  of  Organic 
Chemistry.  He  commenced  by  defining  the  nature  and  objects  of  organic  chemistry, 
and  then  proceeded  to  notice  the  existence  of  many  proximate  organic  compounds 
discoverable  by  their  physical  properties,  and  their  application  to  economical  pur- 
poses, from  the  earliest  times,  in  processes  sometimes  eliminating  them  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  purity.  He  then  took  notice  of  the  small  number  of  such  sub- 
stances discovered  by  the  early  Chemists  from  the  eighth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  drew  attention  to  the  very  meagre  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  a  century 
ago. 

He  next  spoke  of  the  dawn  of  organic  chemistry  in  the  discoveries  of  Scheele,  by 
the  isolation  of  many  natural  organic  acids;  the  artificial  formation  of  oxalic  acid; 
and  the  discovery  of  prussic  acid,  from  1770  to  17B3;  and  of  the  first  ideas  of  organic 
analysis  suggested  by  Lavoisier.  And  he  then  traced  its  progress  in  the  discovery  of 
the  first  eliminated  alkaloids  from  1803  to  1820;  of  cyanogen  in  1815;  the  invention 
of  the  process  for  organic  analysis  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  and  by  Prout ;  the 
important  researches  of  Chevreul  on  the  fatty  acids,  published  in  1823 ;  the  im- 
provement in  analysis  by  Berzelius,  Liebig,  Dumas,  &c.,  and  the  subsequent  rapid 
progress  of  this  branch  of  chemical  science  in  the  various  researches  on  indigo,  uric 
acid,  benzoyle,  ethyle,  and  the  host  of  other  investigations  to  which  these  gave  rise 
up  to  the  present  time. 

The  elementary  constituents  of  organic  compounds  were  now  enumerated,  and 
their  arrangement  into  proximate  principles ;  the  different  classes  of  these  pointed 
out,  and  their  characteristics;  the  nature  of  ultimate  analysis  was  explained,  and 
the  doctrines  of  compound  radicals,  substitutions  and  isomerism,  brought  forward 
and  illustrated.  Decompositions  and  metamorphoses  were  then  explained  in  their 
varieties  of  fermentation,  destructive  distillation,  action  of  bases  and  acids,  and 
oxidation,  indirect  and  direct.  And  the  lecture  was  concluded  by  a  reference  to  the 
object  of  the  science— to  bring  all  the  constituents  of  organic  beings  into  definite 
compounds,  and  to  its  practical  application  in  the  formation  of  these  compounds  by 
art. 

Mr.  Abraham  exhibited  blood  under  the  microscope,  and  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Meeting  the  Pharmaceutical  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  the  pro- 
yisions  of  which  obtained  general  approbation. 

At  a  Meeting  on  the  5th  of  March,  1852,  Mr.  Waldie  continued  the  subject  of 
Organic  Chemistry. 

He  commenced  the  lecture  by  a  general  view  of  tfce  four  principal  elementary 
constituents  of  organic  compounds  .-—Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen,  and  Carbon, 
pointing  out  their  principal  properties,  characteristics,  and  places.  He  then  glanced 
at  a  few  of  the  properties  of  water  in  its  relation  to  organic  chemistry,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  alkali  ammonia. 

The  preparation  and  properties  of  ammonia  were  then  described  and  illustrated  by 
experiment.  Its  theoretical  constitution  was  adverted  to,  and  the  analogy  of  the 
composition  of  its  salts  to  metallic  salts  explained,  as  salt  of  ammonium.  Some  of 
the  most  important  of  its  salts  containing  inorganic  acids  or  radicals  were  then 
described.  Amidogen  and  the  amides  were  next  brought  under  notice,  and  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  the  cliloramide  of  mercury,  or  white  precipitate  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeias. The  remarkable  compound  of  ammonia  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid 
was  described,  and  the  platinum  amides,  or  compounds  containing  platinum  as  a 
constituent,  analogous  in  their  properties  to  ammonia  and  the  vegetable  alkaloids, 
suggestive  of  consideration  respecting  the  constitution  of  these,  and  illustrative  of 
the  doctrine  of  substitutions. 

Mr.  Mercer  exhibited  various  medicinal  herbs  cultivated  and  prepared  for  sale  by 
the  Shakers  at  New  Lebanon,  in  the  United  States.  He  stated,  that  although  they 
had  been  in  this  country  about  seven  years,  they  were  in  perfect  preservation.  He 
showed  a  tube  advertised  as  a  "Bronchitie  Tube,"  which,  he  said,  appeared  to  be  an 
ivory  tube  charged  with  camphor.    He  also  exhibited  one  of  the  enema  syringes. 
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invented  bj  Mr.  Higginson,  of  Liyerpool,  Surgeon,  the  construction  of  which  will  be 
better  understood  from  the^annexed  sketch. 


A.  The  syringe  barr^  made  of  Vulcanized  Indian  rubber,  with  a  valve  at  each  end. 

B.  Vulcanized  tube,  with  metallic  basm  pipe. 

C.  Vulcanized  conducting  tube  with  metalfic  terminal. 

For  use,  the  shorter  end  is  immersed  in  the  liquid  to  be  injected,  and  then  hy 
alternately  grasping  and  relaxing  the  barrel  with  one  hand,  holding  the  conducting- 
pipe  in  the  other,  an  enema  may  be  administered  to  the  required  extent.  With  an 
additional  tube  placed  over  the  body-pipe,  it  becomes  a  most  useful  syringe  for 

uterine  inipntinns. 


Uterine  injections. 


ORIGINAL  AND  EXTRACTED  ARTICLES. 


EXAMINATION  OF   PAVON'S   COLLECTION   OF  PERUVIAN 
BARKS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

BY  JOHN  ELIOT  HOWARD,  ESQ. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  this  collection, 
both  as  regards  pharmaceutical  and  botanical  science.  As  the  largest  original 
collection  of  Cinchona  Barks  in  England,  it  merits  greater  attention  than  has 
been  hitherto  bestowed  upon  it,  and  as  presenting  the  results  of  the  labours  of 
those  distinguished  Spanish  botanists  by  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
species  were  named,  it  affords  the  opportunity  of  identifymg  these  with  the 
barks  now  found  in  commerce.  I  refer  to  the  botanical  expedition  to  Peru, 
which  took  place  in  1777;  and  lasted  eleven  years.  Messrs.  Ruiz  and  Pavon 
were  appointed  to  this  expedition  as  botanists ;  and  they  were  ably  seconded  in 
their  researches  by  M.  Dombey,  a  French  phjrsician  and  naturalist  of  rare 
merit.  When  the  members  of  the  expedition  quitted  America,  M.  Tafalla  was 
intrusted  by  them  with  the  continuance  of  their  botanical  labours  and 
researchesf .  The  published  fruits  of  the  Expedition  are  found  in  the  admirable 
Flora  Peruviana,  also  in  the  Quinologia  of  Ruiz,  and  its  Supplement,  and  in  the 
notices  of  the  subsequent  labours  of  Tafalla. 

Mr.  Lambert  received  an  extensive  herbarium,  containing  nearly  the  whole  of 
ihe  plants  collected  by  the  celebrated  authors  of  the  Flora  Peruviana  and  their 
pupils,  with  "  numerous  specimens  loth  in  flower  and  fruity  of  all  the  species  of 
the  highly  interesting  genus  Cinchona,^''  collected  by  the  above-mentioned  botanists. 
He  received  also  part  of  a  collection  which  was  taken  in  a  Spanish  prize  bound 
from  Lima  to  Cadiz,  part  of  the  cargo  of  which  was  sold  in  London,  among 

t  Lambert's  Illostration  of  the  Genus  Cinchona,  1821. 
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wlii4di  was  ft  fine  cc^ection  of  cmchonc,  purduMed  bj  the  lale  Dr.  A.  ThonMOB, 
who  gave  him  duplicates.    Mr.  Lambert  also  receiyed  from  Pavon  fam  mmfiu 

of  forty-four  sorts  of  Peruvian  harksy  with  their  names. 

These  barks  and  woods,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  botanical  specimens,  were 
purchased,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lambert  by  the  trustees  of  the  OTtish  Museum, 
and  are  now  deposited  in  the  botanical  department.  They  remun  in  the  original 
packages,  and  with  th  labek  and  desciiptioDS  in  the  writing  of  the  collector, 
M.  Fayon.  An  important  feature  in  tiie  c<4IectioD,  in  connection  witk  the 
identification  of  the  barks,  is  presented  by  thirty-six  specimens  of  the  wood  of 
thick  branches,  with  the  bark  adhering.  These  are  numbered  on  the  woodland 
the  numbers  can  still  be  made  out  with  care ;  the  descriptions  are  very  l^^le. 
In  referriDfi^  to  the  harlcs^  I  shall  follow  the  numbers  attached  to  the  speaes  in 
Lambert's  Tistf ,  and  when  I  have  occasion  to  mention  the  woods^  it  will  be 
according  to  the  numbers  found  upon  these  by  Dr.  Fereira  and  myself,  in  an 
examination  of  them  which  we  have  recently  made  together.  I  consider  it  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  have  the  assistance  of  this  distinguished  physician 
and  pharmacolo^st,  in  jointly  and  attentirdy  deciphering  the  indications  anorded 
by  these  valuable  materials  for  comparison.  It  requires  mn^  exercised  powers 
of  discrimination  to  distinguish  the  difierent  kinds  of  bark  in  the  varied  appear- 
ances which  the  eircumatances  under  which  they  have  'grown  cause  them  to 
assume.  Drought  and  moisture,  shade  and  sunshine  t,  so  modify  the  coating, 
especially  of  barks,  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  person  unaccustomed 
to  them,  to  suppose  the  origin  of  such  different  appearances  to  be  found  in  one 
tree.  This  Dr.  Weddell  remarked  a  few  weeks  since,  as  regards  the  apposite 
ends  of  one  long  quiH  of  C  micrantha  m  my  possession.  Still,  there  are  per- 
manent and  characteristic  marks  of  distinction,  as  all  who  are  interested  in  these 
products  know.  It  is  not,  however,  sufficiently  understood,  how  important  the 
botanical  discrimination  of  the  cinchona  is,  as  I  expect  will  be  apparent  in  the 
course  of  this  examination,  for  it  has  happened  in  many  cases,  and  to  a  great 
extent,  that  the  collectors  have  substituted  the  more  easily  gathered  product  of 
one  tree  of  inferior  quality  for  the  bark  of  a  cinchona,  rich  in  alkaloids,  without 
the  dealers  in  the  article  here  being  at  all  aware  of  the  fraud.  In  order  to  asMst 
our  opportunities  of  comparison,  I  prepared  a  number  of  easily  portable 
specimens,  which  Dr.  Fereira  and  I  have  placed  in  juxta-position  with  those  of 
M.  Favon,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  discriminate  more  perfectly  the  barks, 
almost  bewildeiung  otherwise  in  their  unclassified  state.  M.  Guibourt  has 
examined  the  collection,  and  has  made  observations  on  them,  which  are  partly 
contained  in  the  4th  edition  of  his  Hist,  des  Drogues^  and  partly  inserted  in 
loose  pieces  of  paper  inserted  in  the  boxes  containing  the  barks.  It  woald 
appear  from  M.  Gnibourt's  annotations,  that  numbers  were  formerly  attached 
to  the  barks,  such  is  not  now  the  case.  Dr.  Weddell  and  M.  Batka  have  also 
made  some  observations  on  the  specimens.  Other  and  very  valuable  standards 
of  comparison  are  afforded  by  the  collections  of  barks  formerly  belonging  to  Dr. 
Ptereira,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Fharmaceutical  Society,  viz.,  (A)  that 
made  under  the  superintendence  of  H.  von  Bergen ;  (JS)  those  of  Dr.  Julius 
Martiny ;  (C) those  sent  by  M.  Guibourt;  (J>)  barks  collected  by  M.  Felletier; 
(JE)  bark  from  M.  Marchand ;  (F)  found  by  Dr.  Fereira  in  English  commerce ; 
(G)  specimens  of  barks  collected  by  Foeppi^  in  S.  America. 

I  have  also  minutely  examined  the  collection  of  Martins  in  the  new  mnsenai 
of  the  Collie  of  Fhysicians,  at  Edinburgh,  and  have  had  the  great  advairtage 
of  the  identification  of  those  which  I  have  myself  collected  in  English  otMsmeree, 
chiefly  by  the  distinguished  naturalist  Dr.  WcddeU,  to  whom  we  owe  so  mueii 

t  Fkge  17,  IQostratioo,  &c;    Tbe  Mowing  mmbers  with  asterisks  axe  sttacbed  by  Dr.  P>  a«i 

lagpMtf. 

%  The  ciochoBa  trees  vaiy  in  tbe  shape  and  smoothness  of  the  leaves,  accordiBg  to  the  altitade 
at  which  they  grow,  to  the  severity  or  mildness  of  the  climate,  to  the  trees  standing  singly,  or 
bein^  closely  surrounded  by  other  plants,  to  the  kzuriance  of  growth,  and  greater  or  less 
huimdity  of  the  soiL— Humboldt  in  Lambert's /S.,  p.  37. 
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ill  the  illustration  of  this  most  important  genus,  and  the  discover/  of  the 
botanical  origin  of  the  richest  Bolivian  species  ;  to  M.  Guibourt  also  I  am  in» 
debted  for  several  valuable  hints,  as  also  to  Professor  Theodore  Martius,  M. 
Batka  o£  Prague,  &c. 

In  CM*der  to  present  my  observations  in  an  intelligible  form,  I  intend  to  arrange 
them  under  the  heads  of  the  different  species,  as  enumerated  by  Dr.  WeddSU 
i»  his  Histowe  Nnhtrelle  des  Quinquinas,  Omittin|^  then  his  No.  1,  Cinchcma 
Calisayaf  which  has  no  representative  in  the  collection  of  Pavon,  I  commence  with 

No,  2.   Cinchona  Condaminea, 

The  botanieal  specimens  of  this  are  numerous.  Dr.  Lindley  reports  havrng 
examined  six  specimens  in  Lambert's  herbarium,  and  fifteen  in  that  of  Dr. 
Thomson,  many  of  them  very  fine  onesf.  Dr.  L.  says  generally^ "  for  my  own 
pairt  I  have  botanieally  followed  Ruiz  and  Pavon  step  by  step  with  their  own 
specimens,  and  many  others  before  me,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  in  my 
Goinion,  they  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  confidence  for  care  and  accuracy!.** 
We  may  be  pretty  well  assured  therefore  at  the  outset,  that  this  tree  could  not 
have  escaped  their  notice,  since  it  constituted,  as  determined  subsequently  by 
Humboldt,  the  most  important  and  most  valued  Loxa  bark§.  Humboldt  says  f 
his  pliant  is  "  very  poskivety  the  same  as  that  which  was  represented  by  La  Otm- 
damine,''  that  he  has  '*"  compared  his  specimens  taken  at  Loxa  with  those  sent 
from  Pferu  by  M.  Joseph  de  Jussieu,  and  witii  those  of  M.  de  la  Condamine. 
They  all  belong  to  the  same  species,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  small  pit  or 
Miow  (enfon/eemeniyyr^(^  is  observed  in  the  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  each  principal 
nerve.  It  is  on  this  hollow,  which  was  not  observed  by  La  Condamine,  that  we 
ealablish  the  specific  character  of  this  first  species.'' 

M.  Humboldt  says  farther^,  "  whoever  determines  smgle  specimens  of  dried 
colleGticms,  and  has  no  opportunity  to  examine  or  observe  them  in  their  native 
forests,  will  be  led  to  discover  different  species  by  leaves  which  are  of  one  and 
the  same  Inranch.  Even  the  laurel-leaved  C.  Condaminea,  the  finest  bark  from 
Uritusinga,  has  very  diversified  leaves,  aoeordii^  to  the  altitude  at  which  it 
grows,  and  which  equals  that  of  St.  Gothard,  or  Mount  Etna.  It  would  de- 
ceive the  bark-peelers  themselves,  if  they  did  not  know  the  tree  by  the  glands, 
l€fi  90  hng  unobserved  hy  hotankts.^^ 

One  thing  then  is  evident,  and  it  is  the  important  feature  in  the  commercial 
point  of  view,  that  this  celebrated  naturalist  described  and  figured  the  tree 
which  produces  the^»e5*  old  Loxa  hark  as  the  C.  Condaminea.  M.  Guibourt, 
however,  says  the  C.  Condaminea  of  Humboldt  differs,  in  some  respects,  fpMn 
the  cinchona  described  and  figured  by  La  Condamine,  and  approaches  more 
neariy  to  the  C.  lancifofia,  of  which  a  distinct  species  is  made.  Dr.  Weddett 
unites  under  this  head  five  varieties :  «,  vera ;  ft  Candolii ;  y,  lucumaefolia ; 
6!,  lancifolia ;  e,  Pitayensis ;  and  says,  doubtfully,  '|  not  having  seen  any  of  the 
varieties  of  the  C.  Condaminea  in  a  living  state,  it  is  not  without  hesitation  that  I 
have  adopted  the  distribution  which  I  have  just  presentedJt".  He  says  further, 
'« h  would  above  all  be  desirable  to  compare  well  toaether  the  hark  of  these  trees  on 
individuals  of  the  same  age.  It  is  in  my  opinion  the  most  infallible  touchstone 
to  pronounce  on  the  affinities  of  species  of  this  genus." 

Now,  in  comparing  the  ha/rks  of  Ruiu  and  Pavon,  we  find  several  varieties,, 
distinguished  by  these  botanists  by  different  names,  which  seem  to  represent 

t  lam  indebted  to  tbet  Museum  d'Hist(»re  Natnrelle  for  the  followixig  specimen:  of  a  twnr^ 
oaev  of  Bokpland's  ooHeckioii,  and  one  of  M.  Bivero's ;  of  lanci/blia,  one  of  the  specimens  given  by 
M*ti»  t©  Hamboldk;  of  Camdf^y  one  specimen  of  the  coUection  of  Pavon,  given  by  Kiveio; 
bammmfelia,  aoe  qpecimeB  nfea  bj  M.  Bxrero  from  Paron's  collection. 

I  iL  la  Condamine  deaesnbwi  th€  Jint  aori  htowm,  that  v^ich ismost  egUeated  inammerce^  and 
whidi  is  cenerally  knoim  is  comiaBffefr  ander  the  jiMB»  oS  eascariliajkui,  pi.  eq.,  i,  36. 

§  Linfiey's  FL  Med.,  p.  409.  K  ^^  E^'»  "^  *•»  V'  ^' 

^  Omthi  Cimshom  Fmtti  qfSowtk  Ammca^  bgp  A.  Von  Humboldt,  m  Lanbert's  iS.,  p.  86. 

tX  Page  39,  Eistoire^  &c. 
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the  one  C.  Condaminea  of  Humboldt.  Weddell  gives  three  of  their  names 
under  the  first  head  a,  vera ;  and  amongst  these  the  Uritusinga  (parrot's  beak), 
so  called  from  a  mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  Loxa,  where  the  choicest 
bark  for  the  royal  pharmacy  of  Spain  continued  to  be  gathered  in  the  time  of 
Laubertf)  which  certainly  designates  the  finest  and  the  original  Loxa,  or  crown 
bark.  M.  Laubert  shows,  however,  that  varieties  of  this  most  precious  Loxa  were 
known  and  used  in  the  royal  pharmacy.  There  was  at  least  the  amarUla  and 
the  roxa,  the  yellow  and  red,  proceeding  from  varieties  of  the  same  tree.  The 
red  variety  (perhaps  from  the  elevation  of  its  place  of  growth)  is  described  as 
only  "  about  three  yards"  in  height 

fioth  these  varieties  are  represented  in  the  collection,  and  belong,  as  far  as 
we  could  judge,  to  the  general  head,  C.  Condaminea^  Guibourt  and  others 
concur  in  this  affiliation. 

On  the  botanical  part  of  the  question  it  is  not  my  intention  to  remark.  The 
C.  Condaminea  might  either  be  restricted  or  extended,  so  as  to  include  all  the 
varieties  of  C.  lancifolia,  growing  in  New  Granada,  as  well  as  those  of  Peru ; 
but  the  commercially  important  feature  is  this,  that  these  barks  belong  alto- 
gether to  the  better  description  of  barks,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  quantity  of 
3ie  difierent  alkaloids  which  they  contain,  and  have,  therefore,  come  into  use 
pretty  freely  in  the  manufacture  of  quinine  and  cinchonine,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  the  very  superior  barks  of  Bolivia.  They  possess  moreover  certam 
physical  characteristics  common  to  the  whole  range  of  this  most  extensive  and 
most  varied  species. 

Of  all  the  varieties  the  original  C.  Condaminea  is  probably  the  richest  in 
alkaloids ;  but  as  the  tree  was  so  wastefully  cut  in  Peru  tnat,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, 25,000  trees  were  destroyed  (before  1779)  in  one  year,  it  has  apparently 
become  scarce.  Still,  I  think,  it  sometimes  comes  into  commerce.  M.  La  Con- 
damine  says,  "  in  1640,  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Chinchon  having  returned  to 
Spain,  theu"  physician,  the  Dr.  Juan  de  Vega,  who  had  followed  them,  and  had 
brought  back  a  quantity  of  quinquina,  sold  it  at  Seville  at  100  reals  the  pound. 
It  continued  to  have  the  same  sale  and  the  same  reputation  until  the  trees  of 
quinquina  not  barked  having  become  scarce,  the  inhabitants  of  Loxa,  in  their 
thirst  for  gain,  and  having  no  means  of  supplying  the  quantities  which  Europe 
demanded,  mixed  different  harks  in  the  quantities  exported  to  the  fairs  of  Panama, 
in  the  time  of  the  galleons,  which  having  been  found  out,  the  bark  of  Loxa  came 
into  such  discredit  that  people  would  not  give  one  piastre  the  pound,  whilst  for- 
merly four  and  six  piastres  had  been  given  at  Panama,  and  twelve  at  Seville.  In 
1690  a  very  large  quantity  remained  at  Piura  and  on  the  quay^at  Payta,  which  is 
the  nearest  port  to  Loxa,  without?  any  one  being  willing  to  export  it ;  which  cir- 
cumstance commenced  the  ruin  of  Loxa,  this  place  having  become  as  poor  as  it 
was  opulent  in  the  period  of  its  flourishing  commerce.  Amongst  the  barks 
which  are  often  mixed  with  that  of  the  quinquina,  one  of  the  chief  is  that  of 

f  Laubert  was  chief  physician  to  the  Spanish  anny,  and  wrote  a  memoir  on  the  different 
species  of  quinquina,  translated  and  published  by  Lambert.  He  says  (Lambert's  III.^  p.  62), 
*Hhe  c[mnquina  de  Loxa  used  in  the  royal  pharmacy  was  procured  latterly  from  the  mountains 
of  Uritusinga,  Guatizinga,  and  Caxamuna;  practitioners  having  found  hy  experience  that  it  is 
ro^erable  to  that  gathered  at  Quito,  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  Cuenca,  and  other  places.  D.  V. 
Olmedo*,  a  difitiugmshcd  botanist,  was  appointed  by  the  King  to  superintend  the  collection  and 
desiccation  of  this  |)recious  bark.  This  quinquina,  CascariUa  amarUla^  known  also  in  Peru  by 
the  name  of  CascariUa  de  Loxa,  is  the  genuine  cinchona  of  Buiz.  The  tree  to  which  it  belongs 
grows  in  the  provinces  of  Loxa,  Cuenca,  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  and  others.  This  bark  is  slender, 
about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  pretty  well  rolled,  and  covered  with  a  slight  thin  epidermis  of  a 
fallow  grey.  Its  internal  surface  has  the  fineness  and  (ispect  of  Ceylon  Cinnamon,  its  fracture  is 
very  clear,  except  on  the  inner  side,  which  presents  little  fibrous  filaments  extremely  fine  ,*  its 
smell,  which  is  considerably  aromatic,  becomes  perceptible  on  pulverization  or  decoction;  its 
bitterness  is  successively  developed  by  a  prolonged  mastication,  but  it  is  always  very  inferior  to 
that  of  the  calisaya,  it  is  also  styptic ;  but  without  acerbity." 

*  To  this  gentleman  Humboldt  refers  as  having  given  him  information  under  the  head  C. 
Condaminea.    PL  Eq, 
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alizier,  which  has  a  more  stjptic  taste,  and  a  colour  redder  within  and  whiter  ' 
without :  but  that  which  is  most  deceptive  is  a  bark  called  cucharilla^  from  a 
tree  common  in  the  country,  which  has  no  resemblance  to  the  quinquina,  except 
in  its  bark.    It  is  nevertheless  discovered,  and  connoisseurs  are  not  deceired. 
It  is  in  all  probability  the  bark  which  we  call  chacriV^ 

I  should  be  inclined  to  bring  together,  under  the  general  head  of  (7.  Conda^^ 
minea^  Weddell,  the  following  barlji  in  the  coUectionf : — 

a.  vera. 
No.  32.  Quina  amarilla  fina  del  Rey,  de  Loxa. 

The  Yellow i  No.  44.  Cinchona  cascarilla  amarilla  del  Rey,  de  Loxa. 

^No.  41.  C.  cascarilla  amarilla^  Uritusinga. 
'No.  31.  Quina  colorada  del  Rey,  de  Loxa. 
No.  45.*Cinchona  colorada  de  Huaranda,  sp.  nov.  inedita,  es 
buena,  marked  also  on  the  wrapper,  Quina  colorada  del 
Rey,  de  Loxa.    (Cinchona  succirubra  of  Pavon,  MSS.) 

The  Red ^  No.  20.  Cinchona  colorada,  de  Jaen. 

No.  39.  C.  cascarilla  colorada  de  los  Azques  de  Loxa. 

No.  40.  C.  cascarilla  colorada  de  Loxa, 

No.  68. ♦Cinchona  colorada  de  Jaen,  es  buena,  sp.  nov.  inedita 

(Cinchona  conglomerata,  Pavon). 
'No.  33.  Cinchona  cascariUa  chahargueraX,  de  Loxa. 
No.  46.*  Quina  chaharquera  de  Loxa. 
The  Grey-Brown -l^  No.  3.  Cinchona  cascarilla  fina  de  Loxa. 

No.  60.*Cinchona  sp.  nova  de   Jaen  en  Loxa,  es    buena 
corteza. 

0.  CandoUL 
nn    T>j„^p  ( No.  34.  Cinchona  quina  negra  de  Loxa.     1°.  Espece  quina 

J.  ne  j5iacK j     ^^^^^^     2°.  Espece  cinchona  de  Loxa. 

y.  lucumcefolia, 

{No.  10.  Cascarilla  con  hojas  de  Lucuma.    2°.  Esp.  de  Loxa* 
No.  36.  Cinchona  quina  con  hojas  de  Zambo  de  Loxa. 
No.  56.*Quina  hoja  de  Zambo  de  Loxa. 

5.  lanci/olia. 

If  this  review  be  correct,  we  have  at  once  more  than  one  quarter  of  Pavon's 
sixty- nine    specimens    arranged    under    the    head    of    this   one    species    of 

t  I  had  in  part  completed  the  following  arrangement  before  I  met  with  that  of  M.  Joseph  de 
Jossieu,  which  seems  to  place  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light.  M.  Jussieu  followed  the  steps  of  Ia 
Condamine  at  Loxa  in  1739.  His  description  of  the  genus  agrees  with  thJat  of  M.  La  Condamine, 
but  he  admits  a  larger  number  of  species,  which  may  be  reduced  under  two  principal  heads,  of 
which  the  others  are  only  varieties.  The  first  comprehends  the  red,  the  yeUow,  and  the  hnotty, 
which  all  have  very  smooth  leaves,  purple  flowers,  almost  without  smell,  and  the  bark  bitter, 
more  or  less  coloured.  Of  these  tnree,  the  most  esteemed  is  the  red.  It  is  that  which,  employed 
from  the  first,  had  produced  such  speedy  effect,  which  had  acquired  for  it  a  merited  celebnty. 
It  became  at  length  so  rare,  that  M.  de  Jussieu  found  only  some  trees  in  the  environs  of  Loxa. 
They  have  been  obliged  to  substitute  the  yeUow  or  the  hnoUy,  which  the  Spaniards  of  Peru  even 
prefer,  because  they  regard  them  as  less  active  and  heating.  In  srpite  of  this  natioual  preference, 
our  author  does  not  hesitate  to  decide  for  the  redj  the  efiicacy  or  which  he  proved  in  his  own 
person,  and  which  he  regards  as  infinitely  superior. — Histoire  de  la  Societe  Hoydle  de  Medecine, 
1782.    [The  fine  red  bark  of  commerce  is  rich  in  alkaloids.  ] 

X  Cfiarque  is  the  Indian  term  for  dried  meatj  whence  in  "Bolivia  the  term  charquesiUo,  for  the 
bark  intermediate  between  the  tabla  (hat)  and  carnOo  (quill).  The  colour  of  the  Bolivian 
charquesillo  is  similar  to  that  of  the  chaharquera.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  words  are  as 
similar  in  meaning  as  in  sound.  The  term  knotty  (noneux),  employed  b;^  Jussieu  for,  as  I 
conclude,  the  chaharquera,  may  very  well  indicate  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  warts,  which, 
from  a  very  small  size,  increase  till  they  become  great  prominent  rugosities,  nearly  an  inch  in 
length ;  intermediate,  at  times  they  resemble  in  shape  a  coffee-seed,  with  a  deep  longitudinal 
fissure  running  down  the  middle. 
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WeddeUf.  The  general  chajcwcter  is  that  of  the  Tarieties  of  the  Qumquiitm  gris 
irtm  de  Loxa  of  Guibouri,  of  which  specimeiisareiii  the  PhumMeutical  Society's 
Cdlection.  This  M.  G.  himself  identifies  with  the  ''fine  yellow  Uritusii^A'' 
buk  in  the  collection,  having  marked  No.  32  aboTe,  on  a  fMi{>er  insetted  in  the 
box,  "  Quinquina  gris  bnm  de  Loxa,^'  a  tcfj  deseriptiTe  nooM  for  its  general 
lypearance,  and,  perha{»8,  still  more  applicable  to  the  chahtrquera  sorts. 

we  should,  on  this  supposition,  have  made  out  ckarl^,  in  aooordance  with 
all  the  best  authorities,  that  the  Jine  Loxa  bark  of  M.  Guibourt  is  derived  from 
C.  Condaminea ;  but  if  we  conclude  from  this  that  it  is  the  origin  of  the  finest 
crown  bark  of  English  commerce,  because  ^^  Loxa*  and  ^^  crown  bark"  are  used 
as  convertible  terms,  we  should  commit  a  serious  botanical  error. 

The  history  of  "  thrown  Bark^''  is  this.  It  received  this  name  in  consequence 
of  its  use  by  the  royal  family  of  Spsdn.  In  October,  1804,  a  Spanish  galley 
returning  from  Peru  was  taken  by  our  countrymen  off  Cadiz.  Among  the 
treasures  found  therein  were  many  parcels  of  Cinchona  bark,  two  sorts  of  which 
were  distinguished  from  the  others  by  their  external  appearance  and  mode  of 
packing.  Two  of  these  chests  were  marked  "  Para  la  real  familia  '*  (for  the 
royal  mmily),  and  were  lined  so  carefully  with  sheet  iron,  that  the  gross  weight 
of  the  package  doubled  that  of  its  contents^.  The  bark  presented  a  surprisingly 
fine  appearance :  it  consisted  of  unmixed  fine  quills  about  thirteen  inches  in 
length,  which  were  tied  together  by  means  of  bass  in  bundles  of  about  three 
inches  diameter.  This  is  described  by  Goebel  as  the  produce  of  C.  Conda- 
minea, and  as  difiering  from  the  present  crown  bark. 

Just  such  a  parcel  of  ^^  fine  old  Loxa'^  quills,  turned  up  among  old  stores  at 
the  London  Docks,  and  was  sold  in  1850.  It  had  traditionally  remained  twenty - 
five  or  thirty  years  there,  and  the  packages  were  all  decaying  with  age,  so  that 
it  might  even  have  been  part  of  the  pared  above  referred  to.  Of  this  I  obtained 
a  portion.  The  packages  contained  (a)  quills  of  fine  Loxa  tied  up  in  bundles 
as  described  above  ;  (h)  quills  resembling  the  specimen  of  Q  gris  iibreux  royal 
d'Espagne ;  (c)  large  thick  heavy  quills  of  Condaminea  bark.  Of  (a)  and  (c) 
I  obtained  good  specimens,  and  have  examined  them  in  reference  to  the  quantity 
of  alkaloids  contained,  which  I  found  to  be  per  cent,  for  (a) :  Quinine  .714, 
Quinidine  .514,  Cinchonine  .04. 

This  was  from  the  smaller  quills,  and  under  the  disadvantage  of  age,  &c. 
The  larger  and  stouter  quills  (c)  are  richer  in  alkaloids,  especially  in  cinchonine. 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  old  original  "  crown  bare,"  the  fine  Loxa  of 
Uritusinga,  was  one  which  well  merited  its  character,  on  account  of  the  quantity 
of  alkaloids  contained,  which  (taking  the  whole  together,  for  the  bark  is  rich  in 
cinchonine,  and  calisaya  is  not)  equals  the  sum  total  of  alkaloids  in  some 
specimens  of  good  Calisaya  bark. 

Contrasted  with  this,  the  result  of  an  examination  of  some  very  fine  "  crown 
bark,^^  the  best  then  in  the  market  (in  1850),  I  found  the  produce  of  this  to 
be  per  cent. :  Quinidin,  finely  crystallized  from  ether,  .57,  Cinchonine  .06. 

1  have  again  this  year  tried  another  sample  of  very  beautiful  "HO"  baxit, 
and  obtained  as  percent. :  Quinidin,  crystallized  from  ether,  1 .05,  Cinchonine  .08. 

The  "  H  O'^  and  a  crown  were  brands  adopted  in  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
dominion  for  two  different  sorts  of  bark,  which  are  both  included  now  under  the 
general  title  "  crown  bark." 

This  was  in  larger  quills,  and  the  large  quills  must  always  be  expected  to  con- 
tain more  alkaloid  than  those  which  consist*  almost  entirely  of  outer  coat§.     So 

f  Humboldt  describes  only  four  cinchome,  two  of  which  are  now  removed  from  this  genns. 
The  authors  of  the  Flora  Pentvkma  depkt  thirteen,  of  which  eight  are  still  reoogmzed  as 
cinchone. 

I  God)el,  PA.  Waar.,  i,  p.  36. 

I  La  OoDdamine  says,  "  They  told  me  at  Loxa,  that  anciendy  they  preferred  the  hrgest  betrkB 
(lespbu  grosses  ecorces)  which  were  put  aside  with  care  as  the  most  precious,  now,  the  smallest 
are  preferred.  One  may  suppose  that  the  dealers  find  their  advantage  in  this,  because  the  fine 
quills  go  in  a  smaller  compass.    But  a  director  of  the  English  Sooth  Sea  Company  at  Panama, 
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that  we  have  not  onlj  tbe  sabstitution  of  barks  poorer  ia  alkaloids  for  tke  old 
Loxa  richer  in  alkaloids,  but  we  have  fi  quinine  or  qutnidin  substituted  for 
quinine,  if  this  be  of  any  importance. 

I  &id  that  this  view  is  in  part  confirmed  by  Von  Be^en,  who  sajs,  under 
PL  Yi.,  ^^  After  all  the  trials,  the  results  of  which  arecompi^endedinthis  table, 
were  completed,  there  arrived,  by  way  of  Cadiz^  a  parcel  of  L(>xa  bark,  which, 
without  being  particularly  heavy,  was  particularly  distinguished,  as  containing 
the  unmixed  precious  article.  .It  appeared  to  me  very  interesting,  that  the 
contents  of  this  Loxa,  for  whidi  4  marks  banco  per  lb.  were  willingly  paid,  should 
be  ascertained,  and  compared  with  those  kinds  whidi  recently  are  accustomed  to 
be  found  in  what  comes  by  way  of  London,  of  a  mixed  Loxa  of  very  different 
kind  of  bark,  the  price  of  which  has  fallen  to  44  schillings  banco.  The  result 
was,  that  the  Cadiz  bark  contained  in  lOOlbs.,  |4.583,  l^t  the  common  Loxa 
from  London  in  lOOlbs.,  only  30.862."  (Of  what  alkaloid  is  not  stated.)  Tbe 
contrast  here  is  between ^»e  Cadiz  Loxa,  and  the  worst  London. 

The  history  of  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  modern  Loxa,  is  thus  given  by 
Gocbelf .  *'  There  are,  according  to  Humboldt,  immeasurable  forests  of  Ctn- 
€hona  scrobicnlata.  The  bark  is  abundantly  collected  by  the  inhabitants,  very 
highly  prized,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  CascarUla  fna  de  Uritusinga,  and 
shipped  at  Payta.  Y.  Humboldt  says  further,  that  in  commerce  it  is  ozily  with 
difficulty  that  this  bark  can  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Cinchona  Con" 
cfamtnea."  This  statement,  which  Goebel  gives  on  Humboldt's  authority,  bat 
without  reference  to  any  work  (it  might  have  been  information  verbally  given), 
is  important  in  reference  to  the  botanical  origin  of  the  present  "HO  bark.*' 
I  do  not  know  any  authentic  specimens  of  the  quill^  bark  of  C  scrobicukUa^ 

ly  which  pliice  all  the  bark  which  goes  to  Europe  necessarily  passes,  assured  me  that  Uie  pre- 
ierenoe  now  shown  for  the  smallest  ouills,  is  founded  on  analyses  of  English  Chemists  of  both 
barks,  and  it  is  probable  that  tbe  difficulty  of  drymg  ^rfectly  the  large  quills,  and  their  con- 
sequently becommg  damaged,  has  contributed  to  onng  them  into  discredit.  The  common 
prejudice  is,  that  in  order  to  lose  none  of  their  virtue,  the  tree  should  be  stripped  in  the  waning 
of  the  moon,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  tree,  and  thej  did  not  forget  to  make  animation  before 
a  notary  of  these  circumstances  in  1785,  as  well  as  of  its  hayiog  Men  gathered  on  the  mountain 
of  Cayanuma,  when  the  last  Viceroj  of  Peru  made  a  proTision  of  bark  to  carry  to  Spain  on  his 
return.  The  interest  of  the  collection,  which  forbids  them  to  remain  inactive  three-quarters  of 
the  year,  has  caused  most  of  those  who  gather  the  bark  to  give  up  their  prejudice,  such  as  my 
host  at  Cayanuma,  who  assured  me  that  aU  the  seasons  of  the  year  were  equally  proper,  so  long 
as  tbe  weather  was  dry." 

t  The  tabla  of  C«  scrobiculata  contains  a  sunilar  quantity  of  quinidine,  but  more  dnchonine. 

{  Hayne  thus  describes  the  bark  of  C.  Condaminea  gathered  by  Humboldt  and  named  Quina 
de  Loxct,  which  were  found  in  a  collection  of  Humboldrs,  which  Kohlrausch  received  after  Hum- 
boldt's return  from  America,  as  marked  in  Bonpland's  handwriting.  ^  They  are  pieces  of  tjie 
thickness  of  half  a  line  to  a  line  easily  broken,  in  part  rdled  together,  and  in  part  rolled  in  upon 
themselyes,  from  the  one-sixth  to  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  outer  surface  wrinkM 
lonffitudmal^  with  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  distant,  scattered,  short  cross  cracks,  the  edges 
of  which  are  in  a  small  degree  turned  outwards,  covered  with  scattered  elevations,  naving  Uie 
appearance  of  toarts.  of  an  tmequal  brown  colour,  sometimes  falling  into  a  bladcish  and  some- 
times into  a  yellowisn  tint,  covered  with  a  fragmentaiy  epdermis,  sometimes  stone  grey,  some- 
times ash  grey.  The  inner  surface  is  particularly  evmly  stripped,  of  the  colour  of  rust,  dnma- 
mon  hroum, ;  the  fracture  similar  ifi  colour,  mostly  even,  a  little  ^Unterjf  towards  the  inner  surfaoe^ 
the  outer  side  showing  under  the  thick  epidermis  a  dark  brown  nng.  The  taste  pecunarly 
astringent,  a  little  sour,  and  <mly  a  little  bitter."-— Goebel,  i.,  86. 

M.  de  la  Condamme  says  {Acad.  Royaie  des  Sciences,  1738)  "  The  best  quinquina,  at  least 
tbe  most  celebrated,  is  gathered  in  tlie  mountain  of  Cavamuna,  situated  two-and-a-half  leagues 
south  of  Loxa,  and  it  is  from  thence  that  the^rst  wkicn  was  brought  to  Europe  was  derived.  It 
is  not  fifteen  years  since  tbe  dealers  provided  themselves  with  a  certificate  before  a  notary  that 
the  quinquina  which  they  brought  was  from  Cayanuma.  I  visited  this  mountain  on  the  8d  cf 
February  last,  1787,  andf  passed  the  night  on  the  top,  at  the  dwelling  of  a  man  who  has  inade 
this  his  residence^  to  be  nearer  the  cinchona  trees^  as  the  collection  ^  the  bark  is  his  ordinary 
iwcupation  and  his  only  trade  ;  on  the  way,  on  going  and  returning,  I  had  the  leisure  to  see  and 
to  examine  many  of  these  trees,  and  to  sketch  on  the  spot  a  drawing  of  a  branch  with  leaves, 
flowers,  and  firmt,  which  are  met  with  at  the  same  time  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  I  brought 
back  the  next  day  at  Loxa  many  flowering  branches,  which  enabled  me  to  finish  my  drawing,  and 
to  colour  it  after  nature,  such  as  I  append  to  this  memoir.  [This  plate  is  copied  in  Woodville's 
Botany,  iii.,  646.    It  agrees  well  enough  with  the  specimens  of  C.  Condammea.]    They  com- 
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but  Goebel  gives  Hajnes'  description  of  the  bark  of  C,  Condaminea,  as  collected 
b^  Humboldt,  which,  as  he  shows,  agrees  with  the  old,  but  not  with  the  modem 
Loxa,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bark  of  C,  scrobiculata,  of  which  Haynes 
sives  the  account  in  the  same  place,  sufficiently  points  out  the  present  H  O 
bark.  Groebel  concludes,  therefore,  that  in  La  Condamine^s  time,  almost 
all  the  bark  brought  to  Europe  was  that  of  C,  CondamineOy  but  that  the  present 
Loxa  of  trade  comes  from  the  C  scrobiculata.  He  says  further  (p.  42)  mat  the 
new  bark  being  also  sold  under  the  old  approved  name  of  C.  Jina  de  UrUusingOy 
made  the  change  more  deceptive.  He  gives  under  the  head  Cortex  China  fuscus, 
some  good  directions  for  distinguishing  the  barks  of  these  two  species. 

I  cannot  find  in  the  collection  of  Favon  any  bark  resembling  the  ^*H  O  '*'* 
(crown)  "  bark  "  of  commerce. 

I  will  now  give  my  reasons  for  the  arrangement  of  the  several  species  under 
C  Condaminea. 

Var,  a.  vera. 

No.  32.  Quina  amariUafina  del  Rey^  de  Loxa. 

This  bark  in  the  Museum  closely  resembles  the  *'  finest  old  Loxa"  bark  of 
which  I  have  given  the  particulars  above,  as  found  at  the  London  Docks.  It 
has,  what  is  well  called  by  Dr.  Fereira,  a  JUe-like  coat,  and  in  this  respect  is 
entirely  like  the  No.  29  his.  sample  of  M.  Guibourt's  Q.  gris  hrun  de  Loxa. 
The  cracks  ramify  in  every  direction.  It  is  No.  xx.  on  the  wood,  the  coat 
smoother y  marked  "  Q.  de  Loxa  jaune  Jibreux,^*  by  M.  Guibourt,  and  more  of 
the  character  which  is  described  as  "  like  that  of  a  cherry-tree."  These  two 
characters  of  coat  seem  to  interchange,  as  the  colorjada  on  the  wood  is  smoother^ 
the  bark  separate  is  rougher  than  the  amaiUla ;  the  black  rough  coat  of  the 
Uritusinga  as  adhering  to  the  wood,  is  very  remarkable. 

The  description  of  the  red  and  yellow  varieties  by  La  Condamine  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  macho  and  Jiemhra  varieties  of  the  same  tree.  See  Weddell^s- 
Histoire,  p.  21.  The  botanical  specimens  in  Favon's  Herbarium  of  the  roxa  and 
amarilla  are  exceedingly  similar ;  they  both  resemble  Bonpland^s  Condaminea 
so  nearly  that  I  can  only  suppose  them  varieties. 

The  amarilla  and  colorada  are  thus  referred  to  in  Lambert : — "  M.  Pavon 
having  had  the  politeness  to  show  us  the  drawing  of  this  shrub  (the  red),  the 
two  drawings  (oi  the  red  and  yellow)  appeared  to  us  so  similar  that  we  foun^ 
only  a  slight  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  were  unable  to  discern 
on  what  character  their  specific  difference  could  be  establishedf ".  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  two  kinds  of  bark.  The  amarilla  is  on  the  whole  smoother 
than  the  colorada,  the  pieces  are  smaller,  none  more  than  half-an-inch  in 
diameter,  the  substance  brown  red,  deep  cracks  with  markedly  everted  edges, 
and  seldom  forming  rings.     Some  pieces  lose  the  coat,  and  shew  a  maroon- 

monly  distinguish  three  species  of  qninqmna,  although  some  count  four,  the  tohite,  the  yeUow, 
and  the  red.  They  told  me  at  Loxa  that  these  species  differed  only  by  their  efficacy  :  the  white 
having  almost  none,  and  the  red  being  better  than  the  yellow ;  and  that,  for  the  rest,  the  trees  of 
the  three  species  did  not  differ  essentiaUy  ;  but  my  guest  at  Cayamuna,  who  passes  his  life  in 
this  mountain  in  barkins  the  trees,  assured  me,  and  tnis  assurance  was  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  people  of  the  oest  information,  that  the  yeUow  and  the  red  have  no  remarkable 
DIFFERENCE  in  the j^fott^cT,  in  the  Uaf^  in  i\iB  fruity  nor  even  in  the  hark  externally ;  that,  finally, 
they  cannot  distinguish  one  from  the  other  by  the  outside,  and  that  it  is  only  on  running  the 
knife  into  the  bark  that  they  distinguish  the  yellow  by  its  less  deep  colour,  and  more  tender 
consistence.  The  red  and  yellow  grow  side  by  side  fThis  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  the  red  and 
yellow  varieties  of  C.  lancifolia  in  New  Granada],  and  the  bark  is  collected  indifferently,  although 
the  preference  is  for  the  red ;  the  difference  becomes  still  less  on  drying.  Both  barks  are  equaUy 
brown  outside^  and  it  is  the  mark  which  passes  for  the  most  sure  of  tne  goodness  of  the  bark  ; 
they  also  reqmre  that  it  should  be  rough  outside,  with  cracks  (Jbrisures)^  and  brittle." 

f  Of  which  he  gives  these  characteristics :— "  The  epidermis  thin,  but  rather  thicker  than 
that  of  the  yellow,  wrinkled,  of  a  chestnut  brown,  and  covered  with  silvery  flakes  and  very  small 
lichens;  transversal  Jissures,  more  numerotis  than  the  amarilla,  and  vertf  distinct ;  thickness 
somewhat  less  than  a  line,  roundness  or  rolling  complete ;  fracture  clear,  with  little  filaments  in 
the  internal  parts ;  thickness  the  same  as  the  former,  internal  sui-face  not  so  fine,  and  of  a 
greyish-yellow ;  no  perceptible  difference  from  the  former  [see  No.  32]  in  the  other  qualities." 
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coloured,  smooth  skinned  derm ;  in  others,  as  in  the  color ada,  the  coat  itself  is 
quite  smooth,  pale,  but  cracked ;  some  pieces  shew  warts  split  down  the  middle, 
of  brown  yellow  colour,  lighter  than  the  dark  grey  of  the  coating  generally.. 
(See  Hayne's  description  of  Humbold's  Condaminea).  On  the  whole  it  is  a 
bark  of  medium-sized  quills,  brown  and  heavy,  not  flexible. 

No.  31.  Cinchona  quina  color ada  del  Ret/,  de  Loxa, — This  is  Pavon's  name 
in  Lambert^s  list.     There  are  two  samples  in  the  museum. 

No.  44.  Cinchona  cascariUa  amariUa  del  Rey^  de  Loxa, — Not  in  the  Museum, 
probably  a  duplicate  in  Lambert. 

No.  41.  Cinchona  cascarilla  amariUa  Uritusinga, — ^Also  in  Lambert,  but  not 
in  the  Museum.    The  wood-bark  is  No.  xxi.,  it  is  rougher  than  a  rasp. 

(^a).  No.  31. — Called  Cascarilla  colorada  del  Rey,  de  Loxa. — I  cannot,  on 
most  careful  examination,  distinguish  this  from  C.  Condaminea,  taking  the  C. 
fina  de  Uritusinga  (so  marked  on  the  wood)  as  the  standard  of  the  species. 
It  is  more  red  than  the  amarilla.  The  cracks  are  deep,  with  everted  edges,  not 
generalljr  forming  rings  (this  is  only  noticeable  on  one  piece)  but  ramifying  in 
every  direction ;  they  are  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  apart,  and  the  whole 
interval  filled  up  with  grater -like  protuberances;  exactly  resemblmg  the 
([No.  29,  Ph.  Soc.)  Q.  gris  hrun  de  Loxa  of  Guibourt.  The  internal,  structure 
is  rigid,  hard,  fibrous  but  slightly  so,  breaks  with  a  few  short  fibres  on  the  inner 
edge.  The  taste  is  now  feebly  bitter.  The  coat  in  some  pieces  becomes  smooth 
in  places  and  quite  soft  to  the  touch,  covered  with  a  pale  yellowish  epidermis, 
on  which  the  impression  of  cross  cracks  is  still  visible. 

The  general  colour  is  grey  brown^  the  larger  quills  are  not  rolled  together, 
but  open ;  the  bark  is  heavy,  and  according  to  Guibourt  has  no  connection  with 
his  quinquina  rouge  vrai  verruqueux. 

(b.)  No.  45. — **  Quina  colorada  del  Rey  de  Loosa^^^  marked  on  this  other  side 
of  the  wrapper,  "  cinchona  colorada  de  Huaranda  sp.  nova  inedita,  es  6uena." 

Guibourt  says  f  this  bark  agrees  with  his  "  quinquina  rouge  non  verruqueux,*' 
which  is  identical  with  case,  colorada  de  Huranda  m  Delessert's  collection,  and 
which,  in  Delessert's  list,  is  marked  as  the  name  of  the  species  Cinchona  suc' 
cirubra,  in  Pavon^s  MSS.  It  is  quite  like  commercial  red  bark,  the  coat  is  like 
that  of  Condaminea,  but  easily  detached  (some  pieces  are  quite  deprived  of  coat) 
and  shewing  various  crater'like  elevations  and  depressions,  such  as  occur  on  red 
bark.  The  substance  brown  red,  brick  coloured :  the  transverse  cracks  are 
rather  distant. 

The  Cinchona  succirubra  "  red  juice"  (whatever  its  botanical  origin)  is,  I 
think,  commercial  "  red  bark.^* 

The  first  of  these  two  specimens  must  be  the  red  cascariUa  of  Laubert,  Lam- 
bert (p.  64 1)  and  his  cascarilla  del  Rey  (p.  77  J). 

The  second  (b)  seems  equally  to  have  borne  the  name  C.  cascarilla  colorada 
del  Rey,  and  to  have  been  commercial  red  bark.  Were  the  two  then  so  nearly 
allied  as  to  be  confused  together  ? 

No.  20.  Cinchona  cascariUa  colorada  de  Jaen  de  Loxa, — This  is  No.  xxxiii. 
on  the  wood,  which  has  a  coat  of  bark  like  the  CJina  de  Uritusinga, 

The  specimen  of  bark  is  a  grey  bark  with  red  substance.  Dr.  Pereira  sug- 
gests that  it  is  probably  the  "  Qmnquina  de  Jaen,  on  de  Loxa  ligneux,  rougea- 
tre,"  Guibourt  iii.  1 14,  and  calls  it  "  grey  externally,  reddish  internally :  grey 
red  bark,  in  quills, ^/e-/tfcc,"  characteristic  of  C.fina  de  Uritusinga, 

No.  40.  C.  Cascarilla  colorada  de  I.oxa.r-(See  under  No.  68*). 

t  "  This  bark  occurs  in  large  and  small  pieces,  the  latter  were  rolled,  the  others  onhf  half^ 
both  pretty  fine;  none  are  found  exceeding  a  line  in  thickness.  Its  epidermis  is  also  very  fine, 
taumuj  greyish^  and  smooth ;  external  surface  ochrey  incUmng  to  red;  its  fracture  clear ^  'with  a 
fewjiyrei  towards  the  interior  edges ,  its  flavour  styptic,  and  more  disagreeable  than  bitter,  with 
little  or  none  of  the  aromatic  odour  peculiar  to  good  (|uin<juuias.  This  bark  presents  on  the 
internal  surface  cUmosI,  the  appearance  of  genuine  red  qtanqumat  but  externally  it  resembles  the 
bark  of  the  cherry-tree." 

X  Hist,  des  Drogues,  4me  ed.,  p.  124. 

VOL.  XI.  2  K 
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Ko.  39.  [^Cinchena  Caicariila  oolorada  de  los  Azques  de  Loxd], — ^In  Lambert 
b«t  not  m  tiie  coUectioii.  It  is  No.  xxx.  on  the  wood,  and  has  a  Condaaunea 
looking  coat 

No.  68.*  Cinchona  cdorada  de  Jaen,  €8  huency  sp.  nova  inedita, — Perdra, 
"  File-like,  reddish  crown,  straight  quills,  rigid  £bre,  Condaminea  coat,"  &c. 
Gruibourt  calls  it  Quinquina  de  Jaen  ou  de  Loxa  ligneux,  rougeatre.  No.  20  of 
the  barks  of  the  museum,  and  No.  xxxviii.  of  the  wood  marked  Ctucariila  coUh 
rada  de  Loxa^  the  bark^«-/tibe,  as  in  the  Uritusinga. 

No.  33.  Cinchona  Cascarilla  chauerquera  de  Loxa, — It  is  a  smoother  bark 
tiian  the  C.  amarilla  del  Bej,  brown,  with  warts  sj^t  down  the  middle,  maroon- 
coloured  derm,  where  exposed,  moderately  fibrous,  when  cut  shews  a  resinouf 
liog,  rerj  bitter,  some  pieces  are  sliced  from  the  tree  in  the  same  manner  as 
Bxey  bark.  Like  the  broken  part  of  the  Condaminea  found  at  the  LoadMi 
Dock  (b)  and  (c). 

No.  46,*Quina  chabarquera  de  Loxa. — This  is  included  by  Dr.  Weddell  under 
his  head  C.  CoDdaminea  a  vera.  It  is  No.  ii.  on  the  wood,  the  bark  adhering 
to  which  resembles  the  other  specimens  of  Condaminea,  but  the  cracks  run  more 
intorings  around  the  branch.  It  is  marked  in  the  collection  "  Cinchona  spedet 
nova  de  Loxa  inedita  yenacale  •chaharquera."  Dr.  Ldn^ey  says,  f  **"  It  is  re* 
markable  that  Ruiz  and  PaFon  do  not,  in  their  published  works^  notice  (the  C. 
Condaminea)  which  nevertheless  seems  to  be  -ene  of  the  most  common.  I  pre* 
0ume,  however,  that  it  is  the  sort  which  Kuiz  calk  C  chdbarfuercL,  and  which 
he  says  is  not  only  one  of  the  nK>8t  valuable  kinds,  but  to  which  the  traditum  at- 
taches among  the  bark  gatherers  of  Loxa,  of  having  been  the  idendcal  bark  sent 
hy  the  oorregidor,  Don  Francesco  Lopes  Canezare3»  in  1638,  to  the  viceroy  «f 
Peru,  the  Conde  de  Chincon.^^  The  bark  in  the  museum  corresponds  with  (i) 
and  (c)  of  the  parcel  found  in  the  London  Dock.  Dr.  Pereira  remarks  upon 
them  as  *'  moderately  small  quills,  crown,  with  transverse  but  not  very  numenotis 
cracks." 

If  ihe  vernacular  name  means  to  express  a  resaablance  to  the  colour  €rif 
fflnoked  or  dried  meat  (as  I  conceive  to  be  the  case),  it  describes  accuratdy 
enongh  the  prevailing  hue  of  this  bark,  which  is,  neyeitheless,  one  rich  in  alka- 
loids, and  deserving  the  character  it  has  obtained. 

I  should  refer  to  this  head  the  bark  deposited  in  the  museum,  under  the  name 
of  C.  Condimanea  a  vera,  which  is  part  of  a  parcel  that  came  by  way  of  Lima 
in  1850.  Of  this  I  sent  a  portion  to  Dr.  Weddell,  who  recognized  it  as  the 
bark  of  C.  Condaminea. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  this  bark,  as  it  varies  so  much;  but  its  general 
diaracter  is  rough,  rugged,  dense,  much  thicker  on  the  larse  branches  than  most 
q)ecies,  the  coat  sometimes  corky,  smooth,  and  cov^:«d  wiui  a  silvery  epidermis, 
sometimes  like  a  rasp  or  file,  and  this  character  is  especially  to  be  remarked  in 
Hhe  canutiUos  or  small  quills,  which  coincide  in  this  character  in  the  C.  Conda* 
minea  d  vera,  lucumsefolia,  lancifolia,  and,  perhaps,  other  varieties.  Thefustular 
warts,  described  by  Hayne  in  Humboldt's  Condaminea,  assume  income  pieces  a 
very  unique  appearance.    They  occur  also  on  some  specimens  of  red  bark. 

No.  8.  Cincliona  cascariUa  fina  de  Loxcu  Guibourt  No.  ii.,  Quinqtdna  de  Loxa 
ffrun  compacte.  This  is  the  canutUlo  or  Terv  young  bark,  cut  from  the  tree  in 
such  a  manner,  that  slices  of  the  wood  still  remain  inside  the  quilL  It  may 
very  well  be  the  bark  of  <7.  Condaminea,  which  it  resembles ;  some  of  the  smaHeat 
quills  present  the  appearance  of  *^  silver  crown,*'  and  consequently  of  Seeman's 
Condaminea^. 

No.  60*.  Cinchona  sp,  nova  de  Jaen  en  Loxa,  es  huena  corteza  (Cortezon  means 
thick  bark :  Lambert,  p.  71.) 

This  is  an  ordinary  kind  of  grey  bark,  but  not  at  all  like  that  of  C  nitida.    It 
seems  a  rather  fibrous  variety  of  Condaminea,  and  has  Hypochnus  rubrocmcHts 
growing  on  it. 
(To  be  continued), 

t  Lindley's  Flora  Medica,  p.  415.  t  -^^^^^"^  ^^*  P*  ^S* 
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Two  Orystals  examined  by  two  iour- 
nalines.  crossed  at  ri^t  aoKtos. 
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ON  THE  REMAEKABLE  OPTICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  A  NEW  SALT 
OF  QUININE— THE  IODIDE  OF  DISULPHATE  OF  QUININE. 

BT  WILUAM  BIBD   HEBAJPATH,   M.D., 
Univenrity  of  London. 

{Concluded  from  page  455). 

(E,)  The  next  piienomenoii  to  be  described  will  be  the  residt  of  examining 
theee  new   polaridng   and   depolarizing  -^iq  u 

crystals  by  means  of  two  tourmalines,  a  -i™,— L.^^ 

polarizing  and  an  analyzing  plate,  as  they  ^^^^      "^> 

are  commonly  called.  This  is  in  &ct  suIh 
mitting  them  to  the  same  experiment  as    . 
most  other  crystalline  bodies  are  subjected      y 
to  when  examined  m  the  polarizing  micro-  ^^^^  T   ^  I 
scope.  ^  I     « 

In  this  arrangement  it  will  be  necessary       \ 
to  have   two  crystals    crossed    at  right 
angles ;  and  the  whole  object  capable  of 
bemg  revolved  horizontally  on  its  own  axis. 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  crystals  be 
supposed  to  be  examined  when  &e  planes 
of  the  prisms  correspond  with  the  planes 
of  the  tourmalines.    See  fig.  11. 

The  field  of  the  microscope  will  be  dark, 
as  ilie  two  tourmalines  are  at  right  angles. 

The  crystal  a  being  at  dO°  to  tourmaline 
4  of  course  increases  the  pdaiizing  effect; 
the  crystal  5  being  at  right  angles  to  the 
tourmaline  c,  of  course  dso  polarizes  and 
adds  to  the  effect;  and  at  the  centre  e  we 
have  the  combined  influence  of  the  two  tour- 
malines and  the  two  crystals  also ;  we  con- 
sequently have  Hie  maximum  polarizing  effect 
wluch  it  is  possible  to  pnMluce  with  this 
combination. 

In  the  second  place,  we  will  rotate  the  Two  Grratals,  i^rtanin^  by  two 
object,  so  that  the  planes  of  the  two  crystals  tourmalines,  crossed  at  right 
shall  be  altered,  the  tourmalines  remaining  [piuMefCrjeuuffi^tothepUnetof 
stationary  (fig.    12.)      K  the  rotation    be  umnnaiineo 

managed  so  as  to  move  the  whole  object  throi^b  an  arc  of  45°,  the  crystals 
now  become  placed  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  exhibiting  the  phe- 
nomena of  d^)olarizatian ;  they  compel  the  light  to  pass  through  and  at  the 
same  lime  communieate  colour  to  the  beam. 

In  fig  13  the  same  phenomena  are  shown 
to  occur  with  the  hexagonal  crystals,  four  of 
these  are  at  45°  to  the  planes  of  Uie  tourma- 
lines— ^tliey  all  depolarize  the  light.  Four 
others  coincide  in  their  planes  to  those  of  the 
tourmalines,  and  they  do  not  alter  the  colour 
of  the  field. 

^  (F.)  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  examina- 
tion of  these  crystals  by  means  of  a  single 
tourmaline  and  the  selenite  stage. 

This  arrangement  consists  in  pla(ang  a 
tourmaline  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  the  "^illiPP"*" 

microscope  upon  the  stage,  and  then  super-  Ei^t  Hexagonal  Plates,  examined 
imposing  a  tnin  plate  of  selenite  of  such  a    ^*wo  tourmalines,  as  brfore. 

2k2 
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thickness  that  it  will  give  a  brilliant  blue  or  port  wine  colour  when  examined 
with  another  tourmaline  placed  over  the  eye-piece  of  the  microscope. 

But  in  the  experiment  now  to  be  described,  the  superior  plate  of  tourmaline 
is  not  employed. 

In   the  opposite  dia^am  (fig.    14)  four  Piai4. 

prismatic  crystals  of  the  iodide  of  the  disul- 
phate  of  quinine,  are  supposed  to  be  arranged 
at  various  angles  of  rotation ;  (a  h)  is  placed 
in  the  position  0° — 180°,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  tourmaline ;  (c  d)i3  across 
the  field  at  90°  to  the  former  one,  and  of 
course  parallel  to  the  tourmaline.  Under  "  ' 
these  circumstances  the  appearance  is  most 
remarkable,  and  different  from  that  of  any 
substance  examined  in  a  similar  manner. 

That  crystal  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
plate  of  the  tourmaline  (a),  produces  the  ^^^. 

bright  blue  of  the  selenite  stage ;  the  prism  Crystals  examined  by  one  toimna- 
which  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  tour-l^'^^fi"^^'^^^)^^^^^^!^^^^!^^^*® 
maline  is  bright  yellow,  the  complimentary  [n.b. -No  anaiyiine  crystal  of  tourm»ime 
colour  to  the  blue  seen  before.  ^  *"'''  °'***J 

Had  we  been  examining  the  selenite  stage  with  a  tourmaline  over  the  eye- 
piece, the  whole  field  of  view  would  have  assumed  the  blue  tint,  when  the 
superior  tourmaline  or  analyzer  was  at  right  angles  to  the  inferior  tourmaline ; 
upon  rotating  the  analyzing  plate  of  tourmahne  through  an  arc  of  90°,  it 
follows  that  the  planes  of  both  tourmalines  would  then  coincide,  the  whole 
field  would  then  assume  the  complimentary  yellow  colour.  The^  same  effects 
were  produced  when  the  new  crystals  were  examined  by  the  microscope,  the 
only  difference  observed  was  simply  one  of  Pig.  15. 

extent ;  had  they  been  large  enough  to  cover 
the  whole  field,  the  colour  would  have  been 
blue  and  yellow  alternately  as  we  rotated 

the  crystal  on  its  own  axis,  and  according    /  ^^^      \    pianeof 

as  its  plane  was  parallel  with,  or  at  right  [  ^^^^     ^^^^       ^ToumuUne 
angles  to  that  of  the  tourmaline  beneath  the 
selenite  stage. 

The  force  of  this  argument  becomes  im- 
mediately most  conclusive  when  we  examine 
the  hexagonal  crystals ;  just  so  much  of  the 

stage  as  happens  to  be  covered  by  the  crys-  

tals  examined,  becomes  blue  or  the  compli- ^^  H^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,^j^^ 
mentary  tmt;  accordmg  to  the  position  of  as  before,  with  the  inferior  tour- 
the  axis  or  plane  of  the  crystal,  the  rest  of  5jaline»>id  the  blue  selenite  stage, 
the  field  is  bright  or  clear,  bemgwhite,  light.  No  analyzing  crystal  of  tourmahne. 
and  destitute  of  colour.  Vary  the  form  of  the  crystal,  and  the  appearances 
also  change. 

There  are  two  other  prisms  arranged  in  the  diagram,  fig.  14,  one  (e—f) 
placed  from  the  angle  45®  to  the  opposite  point  in  the  circle,  viz.,  225°;  this 
crystal  is  therefore  45°  to  the  plane  of  the  tourmaline.  The  other  arranged 
across  the  field  from  135°  to  315°  is  also  45°  to  the  tourmaline.  In  these 
positions  we  obtain  but  a  very  small  amount  of  polarizing  power — they  produce 
a  sort  of  bluish-olive  tint. 

If  we  remove  from  the  field  of  the  microscope  the  crystal  of  selenite  and 
replace  it  by  another  of  a  different  thickness,  the  one  which  when  examined 
by  two  tourmalines,  will  produce  a  deep  port-wine  colour  when  the  polarizers 
are  crossed  at  right  angles ;  and  the  complimentary  bright  green  when  their 
planes  coincide ;  we  have  the  phenomena  depicted  in  fig.  16. 
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Crystal  a—5,  as  before,  at  right  angles  to 
the  tourmaline,  colours  the  st^e  and  the 
field  (as  far  as  its  influence  can  extend)  of  a 
deep  wine-colour ;  c — rf,  as  before,  parallel  to 
the  tourmaline,  developes  the  bright  green 
colour,  and  complimentary  to  the  former. 
The  two  other  crystals  are  of  a  deep  olive- 
green  tint,  in  consequence  of  two  circum-  «'« | 
stances ;  at  this  angle  the  new  crystals  have 
a  small  amount  of  polarizing  power,  and 
their  depolarizing  property  is  at  its  maximum, 
consequently,  the  superior  surface  of  the 
prismatic  crystal  acts  as  the  analyzing  plate 

to  the  inferior  surface,  which  adds  its  infiu-    rw«f*ia  ^^.«i„!!!i  u  4. 

J       1     •  •  X  1  X    xi_    J.T.*  I.  wystals  examined  by  one  tour- 

ence  as  a  depolarizmg  crystal  to  the  thickness  maline  and  the  red  selenite  stage, 
of  the  selenite  stage,  the  colour  is  therefore  a  cn.b.-no  aiuijrang  cry«tai  of  toumuiine 
compound  of  the  two  thicknesses.  *""*  °'  '^^ 

One  circumstance  has  been  overlooked  in  this  description,  viz.,  the  centre  of 
the  field ;  here  we  have  a  beautiful  star-like  appearance,  with  a  square  black 
centre ;  of  course,  at  this  point,  all  the  four  crystals  exert  their  polarizing 
powers,  and  the  whole  light  becomes  shut  out. 

The  points  of  the  stars  are  eight  in  number,  and  result  from  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  crystals  e  f  and  g  h  crossing  at  45°  those  arranged  at  90°, 
namely,  a  h  and  c  d. 

Four  of  the  points  of  triangular  form  are  yellow,  the  other  four  are  of  a 
neutral  tint.  This  description  has  been  taken  from  the  diagram  of  blue  selenite, 
fi^.  14;  but  it  will  apply  to  that  of  the  red  sta^e,  if  we  replace  the  yellow  points 
with  green  ones,  and  the  neutral  tinted  ones  with  red ;  the  central  black  square 
is  the  same  in  both  instances. 

These  phenomena  were  so  extraordinary  that  the  author  was  induced  to  make 
a  comparative  series  of  experiments  with  other  crystalline  substances,  as  he  felt 
convinced  that  the  selenite  stage  would  be  a  much  more  delicate  test  of  the 

Ehenomenon  of  polarization,  or  rather  of  the  power  of  polarizing  light,  possessed 
y  any  substance,  than  the  usual  method  adopted  in  order  to  discover  it ;  namely, 
by  the  tourmaline  alone,  as  the  eye  can  readily  discriminate  the  slightest  differ- 
ence of  colour  or  tint,  whereas  it  would  not  so  easily  notice  mere  light  and 
shade. 

Before  submitting  disulphate  of  cinchonine*  to  this  experiment,  he  found  it  to 
possess  decided  power  of  polarizing  a  ray  of  light. 

This  substance  crystallizes  as  a  tuft  of  minute  radiating  prisms,  some- 
times arranged  in  a  perfect  circle.  Upon  placing  such  a  tuft  upon  the  tour- 
maline covered  by  the  selenite  stage  (No.  2,  or  red)  ^i»- 17. 
one-half  of  the  tuft  appears  green,  the  other  half 
decidedly  pink ;  but  arranged  in  four  segments  of  a 
circle — ^that  from  315°  to  45°  is  decid^y  pink — 
that  from  45°  to  135°  is  green  and  greenish  yellow-— 
the  segment  comprised  between  135°  and  225°  is 
pink — that  between  225°  and  315°  is  again  green 
and  greenish  yellow.    (Fig.  17.) 

It,  therefore,  is  evident  that  all  those  prisms 
which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  tour- 
maline are  pink ;  whilst  all  those  parallel  to  the 
S lane  are  green ;  the  power  exists  also  in  an  inferior  _,  ,  ,  ^  -r-z.  .  ,,.  ,« 
egree  on  each  side  of  tiiese  Unes  and  extends  over  ^^^„S^"^|  ^ 
an  arc  of  45°  on  either  side— making,  of  course,  four  selenite  stajg^  and  one  tourma- 
seffments  of  90°  of  coloured  light.  ^""^  Sni  w'^^^^r**''^' 
The  same  effect  is  also  to  be  found  when  the  blue 

•  I  have  8ince  found  that  I  was  in  error  in  considering  this  a  salt  of  cinchonine. 
phate  of  quinidme. 
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selenite  stage  is  used ;  but  it  requires  a  better  light  and  illumination  to  disoover 
it — the  colours  are  not  so  distinct—the  segments  are  respecttrdiy  blue  and  yd- 
low  alternately. 

Upon  submitting  pure  cinchonine  in  a  crystalline  state,  as  deposited  from  its 
alcoholic  solution  on  cooling,  the  eridence  of  the  same  power  exhibits  itsdf. 
This  substance  forms  rhomboidal  prisms  perfectly  colourless  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  when  thus  examined  the  prisms  show  a  decidedly  blue  and 
yellow  tint,  or  pink  and  green,  according  to  the  stage  employed. 

The  oxalurate  of  magnesia  (discovered  in  the  urine  of  a  patient  afflicted  with 
the  oxalic  acid  diathesis,  after  having  had  the  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  mag- 
nesia administered  to  him  for  some  time)  possesses  the  same  power  to  a  con- 
siderable extent ;  this  body  crystallizes  in  dumb-bells,  and  these  deyelope  the 
colours  with  tolerable  splendour. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  more  time  spent  in  the  careftd  investigation  of  this 
phenomenon  would  considerably  enlarge  the  catalogue  of  substances  which 
possess  the  faculty  of  polarizing  light,  but  none  of  those  now  enumerated  possess 
it  to  the  extent  of  the  iodide  of  the  disulphate  of  quinine. 

To  return  from  our  digression  to  the  point  from  which  we  started,  our  next 
mode  of  examining  the  properties  of  the  new  crystals,  will  be  with  two  tourma- 
lines and  the  selenite  stage. 

Taurine  possesses  this  power  in  a  slight  degree  only. 

Some  radiating  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia  formed  between  the 
tegumentary  layers  of  the  shrimp  are  also  capable  of  polarizing  or  rather 
analvzing  the  ray  to  a  slight  degree. 

T^e  nitrate  of  urea,  the  oxalate  of  urea,  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  nitrate  of 
soda  (rhombic)  possess  this  power  in  great  splendour. 

Recently,  in  consequence  of  having  had  a  quantity  of  pure  disulphate  of 

Suinidine  placed  at  my  disposal,  through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Howard  and 
Lent,  the  celebrated  Pharmaceutical  Chemists ;  the  salts  of  this  new  alkaloid 
have  been  examined,  and  I  have  discovered  that  the  disulphate,  the  neutral  sul- 
phate, the  oxalate,  the  basic  hydrochlorate,  as  well  as  the  clino-rhombic  prisms 
of  the  pure  alkaloid  (as  deposited  from  the  alcoholic  solution)  are  eminently 
possessed  of  the  power  of  analyzing  a  polarized  beam  oi  light.  The  opti(»l 
properties  of  this  substance  fully  establish  the  difference  between  this  alkaloid 
and  its  well-known  congeners  quinine  and  cinchonine. 

((r.)  The  opposite  diagram  (fig.  18)  shows  Fio.is. 

four  crystals  arranged  at  various  angles  as  — -r^^.. 

before,  dividing  the  circle  of  360°  into  eight 
separate  portions.  It  will  be^understood  that 
m  this  experiment  the  two  tourmalines  are 
arranged  at  right  angles ;  the  one  being  placed 
over  the  eye-piece,  the  other  upon  the  stage 


of  the  microscope— the  plate  of  selenite  is 
superimposed  on  the  inferior  tourmaline — 
the  field  is  wine-coloured,  as  the  pink  selenite 
stage  has  been  employed. 

The  jnism  a  is  at  right  angles  to  the  in-  __ 

ferior  tourmaline,  and  parallel  with  the 
superior,  it  consequently  acts  in  the  same  8«peri«r    t 

way  as  the  crystal  in  the  same  direction  in         Tourmaline.  | 
diagram  fig.  1 6.      The  prism  &,  being  parallel    Examinatioa  bjr  two  tounnalines, 
with  the  inferior  tourmaline  is  at  right  angles         *"*  ***®  red  selenite  stage. 

to+l»/»  ^■.■.■^^^i^^  /*! AT  -LI  •?•         [Thearrow*  show  the  direction  of  the  tourmalines.! 

tne  superior  (the  most  favourable  position  *^*«^\ 

forpolarization),  it  consequently  obstructs  the  whole  of  the  light. 

The  crystals  c  and  d  are  at  45*  to  eHher  tourmaline,  and,  therefore,  at  that 

angle  which  is  most  favourable  for  showing  the  phenomena  of  depolarization ; 

they  we  coloured  green  and  yellow  respectiyely,  as  they  now  add  the  influence 

or  their  own  thickness  to  that  of  the  selenite  stage. 
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Examination  by  two  tourmalines 
and  the  bine  selenite  stage. 
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The  eenire  e€  ike  eombtnatkn  shows  tiie  ftai>like  Ibhm  described  befora*— 
is  eonsequence  of  ^e  crossii^  ai  the  Tarioiu  crystals  at  different  angles. 

The  ttKperiment  being  yaried  byemplojing 
the  blue  selenite,  all  odier  points  as  before, 
we  now  of  course  find  tiie  field  bine. 

The  prism  «  »  mm  bine,  aad  from  the 
same  came  which  occaaoned  its  red  tint 
Ibefeve. 

The  cijstal  5  is  dark  as  before. 

The  crystals  c  and  d  are  violet  and  orange 
rcBpectirelj,  being  complementary  in  colour 
flie  one  to  the  other. 

Upoffe  revolying  the  supericnr  tourmaline 
the  whole  appearance  changes  —  the  fidd 
passes  to  green  in  the  first  case  andyeUoiw 
with  the  second  stage,  the  crystals  progres- 
smiy  paes  through  various  changes  in  colour 
a»d  appearance,  each  in  its  turn  becoming  a 
pelarizcar  in  action  with  the  superior  tonr- 
malme. 

(H,)  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  author  has  succeeded  in  ad^ting  oae 
of  these  "  artificial  tourmalines  "  to  the  stage  of  his  microscope ;  it  is  sufii(»entlj 
large  to  give  an  uniform  tint  to  the  whcde  of  the  fidld,  and  it  covers  a  sor&ce 
e€  ti^  one<>eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  this  will  bear  magnifying  to  aaj 
extent,  and  he  has  been  enabled  to  illuminate  a  field  of  ekven  inches  in 
cKamet^  with  light  polarized  by  its  means.  Of  course  it  is  at  once  evident  that 
such  a  crystalKne  plate  wobH  be  far  too  small  to  be  serviceable  as  the  analysing 
i^te  above  tiie  eye-piece.  A  crystal  of  at  least  half-an-ineh  in  diameter  would 
be  necessary  for  tinis  purpose. 

But  there  is  often  found  a  crystal  sufficiently  large  to  be  so  employed,  were 
it  possible  to  transfer  it  safely  from  its  mother-liquid  to  a  plate  of  gbss,  in  order 
to  movnt  it ;  the  difficulty  consists  in  the  extreme  fragility  of  these  micro* 
scopically  thin  compound  plates;  the  slightest  touch  is  sufficient  to  disrupt 
them — the  slightest  movement  in  the  liquid  will  at  times  destroy  the  connection 
existing  between  the  edges  of  the.  component  prisms,  they  will  of  course  then 
lose  tbeb  uniform  and  parallel  arrangement ;  wherever  they  cross,  |)olarization 
and  obstruction  of  the  rays  of  light  necessarily  occur,  and  tne  plate  is  of  course 
useless  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  But  although  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  one  large  enough  to  surmount  the  eye-piece,  yet  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  procure  plates  of  sufficient  size  to  act  as  analyzing  crystals  upon  the 
field  w  stage  of  the  microscope,  of  course^  used  superimposed  on  the  tourmar 
line,  or  on  the  artificial  tourmaline  attached  to  the  stage  oi  the  instrument,  and 
when  crossed  at  right  angles,  the  phenoma:uk  of  polarization  may  be  exhibited 
with  great  ease  and  splendour. 

When  the  crystals  have  been  thus  arranged,  and  the  selenite  stage  interposed, 
tlM^  fieM  becomes  coloured  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate  of  selenite ; 
and  the  extent  of  the  field  so  coloured  will  depend  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
flaporiar  artificial  tourmaline  employed.  Frequently  the  whole  &ld  of  seven  or 
eight)  or  eleven  indies  in  diameter  has  been  coloured  with  one  uniform  tint. 

In  mounting  the  broad  plates  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  excess  of  disu)- 
phatei  of  quinine  in  the  mother-liquid  crystallizes  during  the  drying  of  the 
object  in  consequence  of  its  evaporation,  under  these  circumstances  radiating 
er^std^  of  the  disulphate  form  beneath  the  artificial  polarizii^  crystal,  and  when 
sodh  a  specimen  i»  examined  with  the  aid  of  a  single  tourmaline  below  the 
sdcBike  stage,  as  in  figs.  16  and  17»  the  splendour  of  the  appearance  it  is  in  vain 
U^  attempt  to  depict,  for  '^  who  can  paint  the  rainbow  P^^  The  analyzing  crystal 
of  the  new  subrtance  developes  the  colour  of  the  selenite  stage  employed ;  its 
whole  breadth,  therefore,  assumes  the  colour  of  the  stage,  if  at  r%ht  angk^  to- 
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the  plane  of  the  plate  below,  or  the  complimentary  tint,  if  parallel  to  it.  The 
radiating  cn^tals  of  disulphate  of  quinine  assume  every  hue  and  tint  of  the 
spectrum.  The  experiment  must  be  Totnessed  to  be  fully  understood  and  pro- 
perly appreciated. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  this  experiment  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
employ  a  tourmaline;  the  whole  phenomenon  ma}r  be  exhibited  with  equal 
brilliancy  by  using  the  two  plates  of  iodide  of  the  disulphate  of  quinine,  one  as 
a  polarizer,  the  ower  as  an  analyzer,  the  selenite  stage  and  the  disulphate  of 
quinine  being  interposed,  no  tourmaline  was  employed  in  the  experiment 
depicted.* 

This  will  fully  establish  the  fact  of  this  substance  possessing  optical  properties, 

Precisely  equivalent  to  those  of  the  tourmaline  or  of  a  Nichol's  prism,  and  will 
e  sufficient  to  -  show  that  all  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  tourmaline  may 
be  produced  by  the  new  crystalline  compound. 

Upon  submitting  these  artificial  polarizing  plates  to  micrometrical  admeasure- 
ment, it  was  found  that  those  which  possessed  sufficient  thickness  to  adhere 
together  in  clusters  and  then  to  raise  themselves  on  their  edges,  so  as  to  show 
their  thickness,  were  none  of  them  more  than  shs  of  an  inch,  many  of  them 
were  at  least  half  or  one- third  of  this  thickness,  therefore  from  -ghs  to  -g^  of  an 
inch,  but  these  were  much  larger  than  any  of  those  thin  broad  plates,  so  readily 
broken,  and  some  of  which,  after  great  trouble,  were  mounted  and  experi- 
mented with. 

The  tourmalines  commonly  sold  and  employed  for  optical  purposes  are  from 
the  -rfcth  to  the^th  of  an  inch  thick,  such  an  one  as  the  latter  was  employed 
in  the  comparative  experiment  above  related ;  and  is  generally  admitted  by 
competent  judges  to  be  a  perfect  gem  of  a  crystal ;  it  is  slightly  purple  in  tint, 
its  size  is  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  it  is  triangular  in 
form,  only  capable  of  being  used  on  the  stage  of  the  instrument,  or  at  a  point 
where  the  rajs  from  the  mirror  are  brought  to  a  focus ;  whence  it  follows  tiiat 
this  newly-discovered  substance  possesses  the  power  of  polarizing  a  ray  of  light 
with  at  least  five  times  the  intensity  that  the  best  tourmaline  is  capable  o£t  it 
must  consequently  be  the  most  powerful  polarizing  substance  known,  and  has 
moreover  been  proved  to  be  a  new  salt  of  a  vegetable  alkaloid. 


REPORT  UPOK"  THE  ALLEGED  ADULTERATION  OF  PALE 
ALES  BY  STRYCHNINE. 

BY  PBOFESSOBS  6BAHAM  AST}  HOFMANK. 

Havdtq  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Allsopp  an  inquiry  into  the  purity 
of  bitter  beer  with  particular  reference  to  its  alleged  adulteration  by  strychnine, 
we  now  submit  the  results  which  we  have  obtained  upon  the  subject. 

Strychnine  or  strychnia,  the  alleged  substitute  for  the  hop,  is  a  fine  crystal- 
lizable  substance,  extracted  from  nux  vomica,  and  belonging  to  the  class  of 
vegetable  principles  termed  alkaloids,  of  which  quinine  from  Peruvian  bark,  and 
morphine  from  opium,  are  the  most  familiar  examples.  These  substances, 
although  susceptible  of  the  most  valuable  medical  application  in  small  doses, 
are,  generally  speaking,  remarkable  for  their  energy  as  poisons,  and  for  the  intense 
bitterness  of  their  taste— two  properties  which  are  ^veloped  in  strychnine  in 
the  highest  degree.  Half  a  grain  of  the  latter  substance  would  poison,  and  the 
bitterness  of  the  same  minute  quantity  is  perceptible  in  every  drop  of  six  or 
eight  gallons  of  water,  in  which  it  is  dissolved. 

It  may  be  stated  at  once,  that  the  quantity  of  strychnine,  which  we  find  necessary 
to  impart  to  beer  the  de^e  of  bitterness  possessed  by  pale  ales,  is  for  a  gallon  of 
beer  one  grain  of  strychine,  or  double  the  fatal  dose.     The  price  of  strychnine 

♦  The  manuscript  was  accompanied  by  a  beantiful  drawing  of  this  experiment ;  but  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  insert  this  diagram.— Editor. 
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is  about  16^.  the  ounce,  which  does  not  amount  to  so  much  as  one  penny 
per  grain.  Estimating  the  annual  production  of  pale  ale  in  Burton  as 
200,000  barrels,  the  strychnine  required  as  a  bitter  would  amount  to  16,448 
ounces,  and  cost  £13,158;  while  nobody  believes  that  so  much  as  1,000  ounces 
of  strychnine  are  manufactured  over  the  whole  world.  The  bitterness  obtained 
by  means  of  strychnine  is  equal  in  degree  to  that  of  the  hop,  but  very  different  in 
kind,  and  easily  distinguished  when  the  two  bitters  are  compared.  The  bitter  of 
the  hop  is  immediate  in  its  action  upon  the  palate,  is  accompanied  by  a  fragrant 
aroma,  and  soon  passes  off;  whilst  that  of  strychnine  is  not  so  instantaneous ; 
but  when  the  impression  is  once  communicated,  it  is  more  lasting,  and  becomes, 
from  its  persistence,  like  that  of  a  metallic  stdt.  The  bitter  of  strychnine  is, 
indeed,  easily  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  hop,  when  deliberately  tasted. 

Still  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  be  able  to  identify  strychnine  in  beer,  by 
the  actual  extraction  of  the  substance,  and  the  application  to  it  of  a  chemical 
test  of  absolute  certainty.  Fortunately  those  poisons  which  have*the  most  vio- 
lent action  upon  the  animal  economy  possess  often  also  the  best  marked  reac- 
tions, or  theur  physiolo^cal  and  chemical  properties  are  equally  salient.  Thus 
arsenic  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  the  most  easily  detected  of  chemical  sub- 
stances ;  and  strychnine  proves  to  be  not  far  behind  them  in  this  respect. 

A  quantity  of  strychnme,  not  exceeding  ^^  of  a  grain,  is  tested  and  recog- 
nised to  be  strychnine  in  the  following  manner :— the  powder  is  moistened  with 
a  single  drop  of  undiluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  small  fragment  of  chromate  of 
potash  placed  in  the  liquid.  A  beautiful  and  most  intense  violet  tint  imme- 
diately appears  at  the  points  of  contact,  and  is  speedily  diffused  over  the  whole 
liquid.  Although  most  intense,  the  colour  disappears  entirely  again  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  admixture  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  organic  matter,  however, 
interferes  with  the  success  of  the  process.  In  order  to  apply  the  test,  in 
operating  upon  a  complex  liquid  like  beer,  the  strychnine  must  first  be  extracted 
from  the  liquid  and  obtained  in  a  pure  or  nearly  pure  condition.  •  This  difficulty, 
which  appears  at  first  considerable,  may  be  readily  surmounted,  and  the 
strychnine,  if  it  really  exist  in  beer,  be  separated,  and  its  nature  established  in 
the  most  certain  manner. 

For  this  purpose,  two  ounces  of  ivory-black,  or  animal  charcoal,  were 
shaken  in  half  a  gallon  of  beer  to  which  half  a  grain  of  strychnine  had  been 
purposely  added.  After  standing  over  night,  the  liquid  was  found  to  be  nearly 
deprived  of  all  bitterness;  the  strychnine  being  absorbed  by  the  charcoal. 
The  liquid  was  now  passed  through  a  paper-filter,  upon  which  the  charcoal 
containing  the  strychnine  was  collected  and  drained. 

The  next  step  was  to  separate  the  strychnine  from  the  charcoal.  This  was 
readily  effected  by  boiling  the  mixture  for  half  an  hour  in  eight  ounces  of 
ordinary  spirits  of  wine,  avoiding  loss  of  alcohol  by  evaporation.  The  spirits 
which  now  contained  the  strychnine  were  next  filtered,  and  afterwards  submitted 
to  distillation.  A  watery  fluid  remained  behind,  which  contained  the  strychnine, 
but  not  sufficiently  pure  for  the  test.  The  final  purification  was  accomplished 
by  adding  a  few  drops  of  potash  to  the  watery  fluid,  and  then  shaking  it  with  an 
ounce  of  ether.  A  portion  of  the  ethereal  solution  evaporated  upon  a  watch- 
glass,  left  a  whitish  solid  matter  of  intense  bitterness,  and  this  was  recognized 
to  be  strychnine,  by  giving  the  violet  tint  previously  described,  upon  the  appli- 
cation to  it  of  sulphuric  acid  and  chromate  of  potash. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  by  repeated  experiments  with  samples  of  beer  to 
which  strychnine  had  been  previously  added,  of  the  never-failing  efficiency  of  the 
above  method  of  extraction,  we  now  proceeded  to  the  actual  examination  of  the 
commercial  article.  With  this  object,  a  series  of  samples  were  taken  indis- 
criminately from  the  stores  of  twenty-six  of  the  London  bottlers,  who  supply 
the  public  with  Allsopp's  pale  ale,  and  from  whom  we  have  documents  in  hand 
proving  the  origin  of  we  beer,  and  the  date  of  its  arrival  at  their  stores. 

It  may  be  stated,  that  with  the  exception  of  five  varieties  specially  indicated, 
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the  emkx  from  vludb  Aese  sampln  wese  tftken  had  been  Tecemd  before  the 
20th  of  March,  i.  e,j  the  period  when  the  poestble  vse  of  strychnine  in  the 
miiniifnrtiirr  of  bitter  beer  was  first  brought  before  the  English  pitblie. 

Not  one  of  these  varieties  of  beer»  when  tested  with  the  greatest  serapnlous- 
ness  gare  the  riishtest  eyidence  <^  the  presence  of  strjdmine. 

The  charge  of  adulteration  of  beer  bj  strychnine  has  been  proposed  in  a 
manner  so  vague,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  it^  and  try  its  validity.  The  existence 
of  the  adulteration  is  not  alleged  in  any  parucular  sample  of  beer,  nor 
the  practice  ascribed  to  any  individiial  brewer  or  deakr.  An  £n|li8b 
joimialist  adopts  the  charge,  upon  the  report  that  such  an  ^Mnion  is  entertained 
and  expressed  by  a  IVench  Chemist  of  distinction,  M.  rayen,  in  his  puhiic 
lectures  at  Paris.  From  this  gentleman  we  hare  since  oibtaiiied  explanaiiMMi 
lAich  define  more  closely  the  kind  of  charge  whidi  was  aetuaiy  made  by  him. 
T3ie  hie  M.  Pelktier,  tlie  well-known  manu£EKturer  of  organic  products  in 
France,  had  recdved  at  one  time  an  order  for  an  extraormnary  quantity  of 
strychnine,  of  which  the  destination  was  at  first  unknown  to  him ;  but  which  he 
afterwards  learned  had  been  entirely  exported  to  England,  and  used,  as  he  ist- 
fivmed  M.  Payen,  to  c(Mnplete  the  l»tter  of  certain  kinda  of  beer. 

We  have  reason  to  know,  although  it  is  not  stated  by  M.  Payen,  that  these 
ranarks  of  Pelletier  refer  to  a  penod  ten  or  twelve  yeara  past ;  and  further, 
although  not  informed  of  the  amount  of  the  order,  we  have  good  aiithorilby  to 
state  that  fifty  or  a  hundred  ounces  wonld  have  been  considered  a  large  order 
for  strychnine  at  that  time.  The  calculation  already  given,  shows  how  utterly 
insignificant  such  a  supply  of  strychnine  would  be  for  its  ima^ned  implication 
in  the  pale  ale  breweries.  It  is  likewise  known  that  the  oftanufactixre  of  strych- 
nine has  not  been  on  the  increase  in  France  ^  late  years. 

M.  Payen  excuses  his  statements  on  the  ground  that  similar  suspicions  are 
conveyed  in  a  French  woric,  on  AlteraHons  aaut  Falsifications,  by  Ghevallier,  pub- 
ii^d  nearly  a  year  ago,  but  whidn  have  not  hitherto  received  any  ibrmid  ccm- 
tradiction  in  England.  Notwithstanding  the  latter  circumstance,  oar  distia- 
guished  carrespondent  concludes  by  expressing  his  regret  that  he  ever  said  ^' that 
the  fraud  appeared  to  have  been  practised,"  although  he  had  added  the  remaik 
at  the  time,  '^  that  this  falsification  had  no  doubt  ceased.^' 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  charge  which  has  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  M. 
Payen  was  never  made  at  all  by  that  g^ktleman^  so  far  as  it  a|^ies  to  the 
present  practice  of  En^ish  brewers,  and  with  reference  to  anterior  times,  that  the 
charge  reposes  simply  and  exclusively  upon  the  privately  expressed  opinion  of  a 
deceased  Chemist,  the  grounds  of  wmch  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  world,  and 
must  ever  remain  so. 

In  ccmclusion,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  sifting  natnre  of  the 
chemical  examination  ndiich  the  beers  of  your  own  manulbeture  for  many  months 
past  have  been  subjected  to,  and  whidi  esiaUish  their  unecmtestifale  purity. 
Indeed,  no  one  idio  has  witnessed,  as  we  h&ve  done,  the  open  TTtan¥>er  and 
gigantic  scale  in  which  the  operatkms  are  conducted  in  sudi  an  eatablishm^ii  as 
yours,  could  entertain  the  idea  for  a  moment,  that  any  practice  involving  con- 
cealment was  possible.  But  even  in  the  absence  of  all  such  scrutiny,  the  idea,  of 
strydmine  bemg  mixed  with  beer  anywhere^  or  in  any  circumstancea,  invcdves 
an  amount  of  improbability  which  might  well  dispel  aU  suspicion  on  the  subject 

There  is  an  Act  of  Henry  YII.,  whidi  prohibits  the  adtdUration  of  ale  by 
brimstone  or  hops.  The  place  of  die  hop  was  then  supplied  by  sage,  horehound, 
chamomile,  and  other  indigenous  bitter  plants.  Since  that  period,  the  character 
of  the  national  beverage  must  have  undergone  a  silent  revolution,  for  all 
varieties  of  beer,  both  pale  and  brown,  now  owe  their  distinctive  properties  to 
the  hops  which  are  boiled  in  the  mah^infusion,  and  fermented  al^mgwlth  it»  as 
completely  as  wine  owes  its  peculiar  character  to  the  srape.  &ul»titute  any 
other  bitter  for  the  hc^,  and  the  fermented  wort  would  no  longer  be  reoog- 
nased  as  beer. 

Were  mere  bitters  all  that  is  required,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  the 
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extract  of  qaAsna  would  wxpplj  a  bitternydi  is  pexfectlj  harmless  aadagne- 
able,  and  innnitelj  less  expenfiire  than  strychnine. 

But  the  process  oi  brewntg  pale  ale  is  one  in  which  nothing  but  water,  the 
best  malt  and  hops  of  the  first  quality  are  used,  and  is  an  operation  of  the 
greatest  delicacj  and  care,  which  would  be  entirely  ruined  by  any  tampering 
with  the  materials  employed.  Strychnine  could  not  fail  to  be  rejected,  from  the 
ungrateful,  metallic  character  of  its  bitterness,  ind^)eikdent  of  all  objections  of 
a  more  serious  kind.  This  peculiarity  of  taste  is  also  calculated  to  betray  its 
presence.  Small,  too,  as  the  proportion  of  strychnine  may  be,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  impart  the  degree  of  bitterness  of  pale  ale,  the  quantity  rises,  as  has 
been  seen,  to  a  poisonous  dose  in  half  a  gallon  of  the  fluid ;  and  as  this  poison 
is  one  of  those  which  are  known  to  accumulate  in  the  syst^n,  its  poisonous 
action  would  inevitably  follow,  in  occasional  cases,  upon  the  consumption  of 
much  smaller  portions  of  beer,  when  continued  for  many  days  without  inter- 
mission. The  violent  tetanic  symptoms  of  poisiwing  by  strychnine  are  also  f«ch 
as  could  scarcely  &il  to  excite  suspicion  and  alarm.  Add  to  these  disadvantages, 
the  certainty  of  the  means  of  detecting  strychnine  in  beer  by  the  chemical 
tests  described  above,  which  any  Medical  Man  or  Practical  Chemist  can  apply, 
and  the  chance  of  the  use  of  so  dangerous  a  substance  for  any  purpose  of  adul- 
teration, becomes  in  the  last  degree  improbable. 

Thomas  Graham,  F.KS., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  TJuiversity  College,  London. 

W.  A.  HoFMANN,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Chemistiy,  London. 
HsFBT  Allsopp,  Esq., 

Brewery,  Bwtoii-oa- Trent 


ON  THE  MOUNTING  OF  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 

BT  MB.  HSNBT  beans, 

Yice-President  of  the  PharuaGeuti<»L  Society. 

In  the  Edinhttrgh  Monthly  Jtmmal  of  Medical  Science,  is  a  translation  of  an 
article  by  Harting,  of  Utrecht,  on  making  and  preserving  microscopic  prepara- 
tions, which,  although  intended  more  especially  for  the  use  of  anatomists  and 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  may  neverihelefls  come  under  the  notice  of, 
and  be  found  useful  to,  students  of  Botany,  Materia  Medica,  and  Chemistry. 
For  this  reason,  and  knowing  that  there  are  objections  to  sosne  of  the  means 
proposed  for  mounting  such  objects  as  are  likely  to  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  to  whom  a  good  microscope  is  now  an  indispensable 
instrument,  I  forward  the  following  observations  for  insertion  in  ike  Journal. 

The  author  very  justly  observes  that  '^  most  objects  require  to  be  mounted  in 
some  fluid,"  and  proposes  a  series  of  such  as  he  has  found  useful  and  efficient ; 
but  one  who  has  had  any  experience  whatever  in  the  art  of  mounting  objects 
knows  full  well  how  frequently  a  choice  and  carefally  prepared  object  so  mounted 
has  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  become  spoiled  by  the  escape  of  the  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  ceU.  Such  accidents  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  unskilful,  for  the 
most  careful  manipulators  are  liable  to  them.  The  escape  of  the  fluid  ti^es  place 
not  more  frequently  from  any  fault  in  the  construction  of  the  cell  than  from  the 
mode  in  which  the  glass  slide,  containing  the  object,  is  wiped  before  placing  it 
under  the  microscope  or  replacing  it  in  the  cabinet.  On  w^ing  the  upper  sur- 
face it  is  rarely  that  any  mischief  is  dcme,  great  care  being  taken  to  avoid  de- 
ranging it ;  but  when  tifie  other  side  comes  under  the  operation,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  bold  the  slide  by  the  two  ends  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  when  the 
pressure  employed  is  sufficient  to  slightly  bend  the  ^ass,  and  cause  the  cell  on 
the  other  side  partiaUy  to  spring^from  its  place  and  thus  to  aflbrd  unobserved  a 
means  for  the  fluid  to  escape.  To  obviate  this  and  some  other  objections  to  the 
use  of  fluids,  I  was  induced  some  months  since  to  contrive  a  new  medium  fiErr 
mounting  objects  in,  or  rather  to  carry  out  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Wenham, 
a  gentleman  to  whom  microscopists  are  much  indebted  for  important  improve- 
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ments  and  additions  to  the  microscope.  The  method  of  its  preparation,  together 
with  some  observations  on  its  use,  were  read  to  the  Microscopical  Society  at  the 
time,  and  as  I  consider  it  particularly  applicable  to  mounting  sections  of  wood, 
fresh  vegetable,  and  other  substances,  uiat  are  usually  mounted  either  dry,  in 
Canada  Balsam,  or  in  fluid,  the  last  medium  only  enabling  the  observer  to^see 
the  true  character  of  the  object,  it  is  now  offered  to  your  readers  as  a  convenient 
and  efficient  substitute  for  fluids,  possessing  many  advantages  over  the  latter, 
and  unattended  with  the  disastrous  liability  to  leakage.  It  may  be  prepared  as 
follows  : 

Gelatine  of  best  quality 1  ounce 

Honev  5     " 

Distilled  water 5    " 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine J  " 

Kreasote  6  drops. 

Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  the  water  by  heat,  then  add  the  honey  previously 
made  boiling  hot.  When  sufficiently  cool  add  the  kreasote  dissolved  in  the  spirit. 
While  still  hot  it  must  be  filtered  through  coarse  filtering  paper,  or  very  fine 
and  close  flannel.  White  of  esg  may  be  used  to  assist  in  clearing  it.  This, 
when  cold,  will  form  a  stiff  amber -coloured  jelly,  very  similar  in  diaracter  to 
the  material  of  which  printers'  inking  rollers  are  made,  remaining  tough  and 
flexible  at  all  ordinary  temperatures  and  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  When 
set  in  hot  water  it  becomes  fluid,  and  in  this  state  is  to  be  used  for  mounting. 
For  this  purpose  keep  a  portion  of  the  medium  in  a  one  ounce  bottle  that  w3l 
stand  firmly,  so  that  when  set  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water  it  will  not  readily  fall 
over.  One  or  two  instances  will  illustrate  the  manner  of  using  it,  which  the 
operator  can  modify  to  suit  his  various  objects  and  requirements.  Suppose  the 
object  to  be  a  thin  section  of  wood,  let  the  section  be  placed  in  distilled  water, 
or  weak  spirit  and  water — one  part  of  spirit  to  five  or  six  of  water  is  strong 
enough — to  displace  any  air  contained  in  its  tissues ;  and  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  more  effectually  and  speedily  it  may  be  placed,  while  in  the  liquid, 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump  and  the  air  exhausted.  Having  prepared  the 
object,  set  the  bottle  of  medram  in  hot  water  to  liquify  ;  place  the  wet  object 
on  a  slip  of  glass  and  slightly  warm  it ;  then,  with  a  piece  of  small  glass  tube — 
about  SIX  inches  long  is  a  convenient  length — ^previously  made  warm  by  immer- 
sion in  the  water  used  to  liquefy  the  medium,  take  up  a  small  quantity  thereof 
and  drop  it  on  the  object,  which  must  then  be  covered  with  a  suitable  piece  of 
thin  glass,  also  made  warm,  and  slight  pressure,  if  needful,  applied  untu  it  sets 
and  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  medium.  When  quite  cold  the  slide  may  be 
cleaned,  and  a  little  japanners^  gold  size  applied  round  the  margin  of  the  thin 
glass ;  but  this  is  not  needful  in  every  case,  sdthough  it  always  secures  the  object 
against  changes  that  may  take  place  in  consequence  of  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  edges  when  not  so  protected.  Should  the  object  be  powdery  it  must 
be  mixed  with  a  very  little  water  on  the  glass  slip  before  putting  the  medium  to 
it,  and  then  mixed  with  the  latter  by  means  of  any  small  pointed  instrument 
immediately  before  covering  it  with  the  thin  glass.  Should  the  object  to  be 
mounted  be  thick  it  may  be  placed  in  a  cell  in  the  usual  way,  employing  the 
medium  in  place  of  balsam  or  other  fluid. 

The  medium  prepared  as  above  answers  for  most  purposes,  but  there  are 
some  objects  that  will  not  bear  it  so  strong,  such  are  many  delicate  aquatic 
plants,  as  desmidia,  diatomaniay  &c. ;  for  these  it  may  be  reduced  with  a  por- 
tion of  distilled  water  until  its  specific  gravity  is  judged  to  be  brought  near  to 
what  majr  be  contained  in  the  cells  of  tne  plants,  for  if  it  be  too  dense  an  exos- 
motic  action  takes  place  and  spoils  the  beauty  of  the  preparation. 

For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  abOvenamed  article,  and 
above  all  to  Mr.  John  Quekett's  valuable  work  on  the  microscope,  wherein  most 
known  methods  of  preparing  microscopic  objects  are  carefully  described  and 
illustrated. 

Clapkam,  April  20th,  1852. 
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DIRBCTIONS  FOR  MAKING  AND  PRESERVING  MICROSCOPICAL 
PREPARATIONS. 

BY  HARTING,  OF  UTBECHT. 

[The  following  directions  are  translated,  in  a  slightly  abridged  form,  from  different 
parts  of  Harting's  work  on  the  microscope.*  They  have  been  selected  as  likely  to 
prove  useful  to  that  now  numerous  class  of  students  who  prosecute  original  researches 
with  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  Personal  experience  enables  us  to  attest  the  value 
of  some  of  these  hints  ;  and  the  fact  that  Professor  Harting's  unrivalled  cabinet  of 
microscopic  preparations,  comprising  more  than  6000  specimens  put  up  with  his  own 
hands,  is  indebted  for  its  completeness  and  preservation  to  the  methods  of  manipu- 
lation here  described,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  excellence. — Trans,^ 

Very  few  objects  can  be  preserved  unaltered  when  dry,  and  even  when  this  is 
possible,  as  in  the  case  of  hairs,  fish-scales,  and  the  like,  the  method  is  not  to  be  in 
general  recommended.  Such  objects,  when  surrounded  by  air,  possess  too  little 
transparency  to  permit  a  satisfactory  definition  of  their  component  parts.  It  is  only 
for  preserving  the  scales  of  insects  and  certain  test  objects,  that  the  dry  method  is 
useful,  and  even  preferable,  from  the  superior  distinctness  with  which  it  enables  the 
observer  to  make  out  the  different  sorts  of  lines  upon  these  bodies.  The  simplest 
mode  of  mounting  these  scales  for  microscopical  examination,  is  to  lay  a  few  of  them 
upon  an  ordinary  glass  object-slide,  which  may  be  moistened  with  the  breath,  if  this 
is  found  necessary  to  make  the  objects  adhere  to  it.  A  glass  covering-plate,  of 
suitable  tliickness,  is  then  laid  upon  the  object ;  and,  finally,  there  is  pasted  round 
both  slide  and  cover  a  piece  of  paper,  having  in  its  centre  an  opening  corresponding 
to  the  position  of  the  object. 

Different  specimens  from  the  organic  kingdom  would,  if  simply  put  up  in  the  dry 
way,  speedily  become  the  prey  of  vegetable  and  animal  parasites.  This  is  the  case, 
for  instance,  with  sections  of  organs  like  the  lungs,  preserved  by  inflation  and  sub- 
sequent drying.  To  prevent  this  disadvantage,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  moistening  such 
preparations  with  oil  of  turpentine,  which,  on  evaporating,  leaves  upon  the  surface 
a  very  delicate  varnish-like  coating,  which  suffices  for  its  protection. 

Most  microscopical  objects,  however,  require  to  be  mounted  in  some  fluid,  the 
nature  of  which  must  be  varied  according  to  the  properties  of  the  substance  which 
it  is  wished  to  preserve.    The  fluids  which  I  employ  are  the  following: — 

I. — Saturated  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Calcium. 

1st.  This  solution,  which  must  be  perfectly  free  from  traces  of  iron,  is  of  very 
general  utility,  and  may  be  employed  in  all  cases  in  which  the  substance  to  be  pre- 
served is  of  moderate  firmness  or  hardness.  In  this  solution  all  preparations  of 
bones  and  teeth,  sections  of  hairs,  feathers,  fish-scales,  whalebone,  &c.,  are  best  pre- 
served. It  may  be  also  used  with  advantage  for  mounting  specimens  of  many  minute 
animalcules  provided  with  a  hard  integument,  such  as  cheese-mites,  the  itch-insect, 
small  fresh- water  Crustacea,  and  the  like.  It  is  likewise  the  best  preservative  for 
vegetable  preparations,  whose  cell-walls  or  vessels  have  undergone  a  partial  incrus- 
tation, and  is  also  very  useful  for  displaying  the  shells  or  loricce  of  the  siliceous 
bacillarisB  and  diatomacee. 

In  using  it,  one  only  requires  to  lay  the  object  on  a  slide,  and  to  moisten  it  with  a 
drop  of  the  solution,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  remove  the  air-bells  which 
may  be  formed  here  and  there.  Two  pieces  of  paper,  corresponding  to  the  thickness 
of  the  object,  are  next  pasted  to  the  extremities  of  the  slide,  and  the  whole  is  then 
covered  with  a  second  glass  plate  of  the  same  size.  If  it  should  now  be  found  that 
too  little  fluid  has  been  applied  to  the  object,  or  that  part  of  it  has  run  off,  a  drop  of 
the  solution  may  be  applied  to  the  edge  of  the  slide,  and  will  find  its  way  between 
the  glasses  by  capillary  attraction.  A  piece  of  thin  paper  may  be  inserted  between 
the  glasses,  to  promote  the  flow  of  the  fluid  towards  the  preparation,  or  to  rectify 
the  position  of  the  object  when  it  has  become  displaced. 

For  attaching  the  strips  of  paper  to  the  glass  sides  in  this  and  other  cases,  the 
best  material  that  can  be  used  is  starch  paste,  with  which  a  little  arsenious  acid  is 
mixed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  species  of  mould  which  is  otherwise 
apt  to  gather  round  the  preparations.  —Vol.  ii.,  pp.  347 — 350. 

Of  late  I  have  discovered  a  fault  in  this  mode  of  mounting  preparations.    In  many 

*  Het  Mikroscoop,  deszelfs  gebruik  geschiedenis  en  tegenwoordige  toettand,  Utrecht.  8  vols. 
1848-1850. 
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which  hare  been  pTCseryed  in  drops  of  the  chloride  of  cidciam  solution,  there  hare 
formed  numerous  branches  of  a  species  of  hygrocrocis,  which  spread  from  prepa- 
ration to  preparation,  and  from  box  to  box,  threatening  totaJly  to  destroy  all 
specimens  which  have  been  put  up  in  this  way.  I  have  consequently  discontinued 
llie  practice  of  mounting  specimens  in  chloride  of  caldmn  solution,  to  which  the  air 
still  has  access  ;  and  when  I  now  employ  this  or  any  other  fluid,  am  carefui  to 
exclude  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  by  touching  the  edges  <tf  the  coTering- plate 
with  a  cement  whidi  I  hare  elsewhere  described  (see  p.  376).  Tlds  procedure  hae 
the  additional  advantage  of  not  requiring  the  use  of  a  saturated  sdution;  it  may  be 
cUluted,  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  the  specimen,  with  from  two  to  ten  parts  of 
water. — ^VoL  iii.,  p.  470. 

IL — Canada  Balaam. 
Many  varieties  of  this  substance  are  met  with  in  commerce,  difl'ering  firom  each 
otiher  in  purity  and  colour.  The  best,  and  which  is  alone  suitable  for  the  use  of  the 
microscopist,  is  perfectly  transparent,  almost  colourless,  and  very  viscid.  Canada 
balsam  is  used  as  a  preseryative  material  in  all  cases  when  it  is  of  importance  to 
heighten  the  transparency  of  the  object, — as  in  mounting  specimens  of  pollen  grains, 
sections  of  hard  fruit  envelopes,  corals,  shells,  and  especially  injected  preparations  of 
organs  which  suffer  no  change  from  previous  drying  (see  March  No.,  pp.  245 — 253). 
It  is  also  employed  for  moimting  many  powder-like  mineral  substances, — ^mud,  con- 
taining diatomaceae ;  chalk,  with  foraminifera,  &c.  Specimens  of  this  last  sort  should 
be  spread  with  water  on  the  object-slide,  which  should  then  be  warmed  tiU  the  powder 
is  dry.  When  cold,  the  specimen  is  covered  with  the  balsam,  which,  if  too  viscid, 
may  be  brought  to  the  consistence  of  syrup  by  the  addition  of  a  little  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. The  mixture  with  water  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  most  other 
objects;  but  it  is  generally  expedient  to  moisten  them  first  with  oil  of  turpentine,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  air-bubbles  which  may  be  present,  and  finally  to  cover  them  with 
the  balsam.  The  pasting  and  covering  of  the  slides  are  performed  just  as  when  the 
chloride  of  calcium  solution  is  used. 

in.^Oeo«oto  Solution. 
This  fluid  may  be  prepared  either  by  distillation  with  water,  or  by  filtering  a 
saturated  solution  of  creosote  in  one  part  of  alcohol  of  s.  g.  867^  after  mixing  it  with 
twenty  parts  of  water.  It  is  useful  for  all  preparations  of  muscle,  cellular  tissue, 
tendon,  ligament,  cartilage,  sections  of  bones  and  teeth  which  have  been  treated  with 
acid,  the  fibres  of  the  crystalline  lens,  &c.  For  the  preservation  of  adipose  tissue, 
of  the  ultimate  nerve-tubes,  and  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  it  is  not  well  adapted. 
Objects  put  up  in  it,  after  a  certain  time,  usually  acquire  a  brownish-yellow  tint. 

IV. — Solutum  of  Arsenvnu  Acid. 
To  prepare  this  solution  an  excess  of  arsenious  add  is  boiled  with  water,  which  is 
then  filtered  and  diluted  with  thrice  as  much  water.  This  fluid  is  one  of  the  most 
suitable  preservatives  for  preparations  from  the  animal  kingdom;  all  the  tissues 
mentioned  under  the  last  head,  and  also  the  adipose  tissue,  may  be  kept  unaltered  in 
it;  and  as  they  acquire  no  yellow  colour,  or  a  far  slighter  tinge,  during  their  immer- 
sion, I  have  of  late  years  accorded  a  general  preference  to  the  arsenical  over  the 
creosote  solution. 

V. — Soiutum  of  Corrosive  Su^imate. 

This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  one  part  of  corrosive  muriate  of  mercury  in  from 
200  to  500  parts  of  water.  The  strength  of  the  solution  must  be  varied  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  object  to  be  preserved ;  hence  it  is  wdl,  when  the  required 
degree  of  concentration  is  not  ascertained,  to  put  up  several  preparations  with 
solutions  of  different  strengths.  This  procedure  is  especially  applicable  to  blood- 
corpuscles,  which  can  be  preserved  unaltered  in  no  other  fluid  with  which  I  have 
experimented.  Thus  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the  frog  require  a  fluid  containing 
^th  of  corrosive  muriate;  those  of  birds  a  solution  of  ^th;  those  of  mammalia 
and  man  ^th. 

These  solutions  are  likewise  useful  for  keeping  the  elementary  parts  i>f  the  brain, 
spinal  cord,  and  retina,  although  all  these  structures,  in  whatever  fluid  they  are  put 
up,  undergo  some  alteration-  Cartilage,  and  the  fibres  of  the  crystalline  lens,  keep 
wdl  in  these  fluids;  but  other  fibrous  tissues  lose  too  much  of  their  transparencgr 
when  in  contact  with  them.  They  may  be  used,  however,  for  preserving  muscular 
fibre,  whose  cross  markiags  they  render  more  distinct. 
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For  preparatioiis  of  delicate  yegetable  tissues,  and,  in  genaral,  of  all  tender  orgaai 
in  which  it  is  desired  to  retain  the  starch  globules  and  chlorophyl  nnaltenid,  for  fresh 
water  algae,  diatomaoee,  coofenrsB,  infiisoria  belonging  to  the  division  rotifera,  &c^  a 
•olntion  containing  :^th  or  -g^j^  of  corroaiye  saUiinate  is  the  best  pieservatiTV 
with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

YLSobitim  of  CarbonaU  of  PcfUm. 

Tiiis  may  be  made  of  yarious  strengths,  with  one  part  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  from 
200  to  500  parts  of  water,  and  is  the  best  material  for  preserving  the  primitive  nerv« 
tubes.  Other  fibrous  tissues  may  be  kept  tolerably  wdl  in  it,  but  become  more 
transparent  than  in  the  fresh  condition.  This  is  sometimes  advantageous,  as,  for 
example,  when  we  wish  to  display  the  respiratory  apparatus  of  insects  with  the 
ramifications  of  the  air-tubes. 

WL—SduikiH  ofAramiie  of  Potass. 

I  have,  in  a  few  instances,  made  nse  of  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  potass  in  160  parts 
of  water,  to  preserve  the  primitive  nerve-tubes.  It  has  been  found  as  effectual  as 
the  carbonate  of  potass  solution. 

In  employing  the  chloride  of  calcium  solution  f  and  Canada  Balsam,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid.  The  first  remains 
always  fluid— chloride  of  calcium  being  a  deliquescent  salt;  and  as  the  outer  surfacse 
of  the  balsam  hardens,  the  escape  of  the  liquid  portion  is  prevented.  

But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  last-mentioned  preservative  fluids  (Nos.  IIL  to  YIL) 
To  prevent  thdr  evaporation,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  oement  or  luting  to  prevent 
air  from  having  access  to  the  fluid.  Different  compositioBs  have  been  recommended 
Ibr  this  purpose;  but  I  have  found  none  more  serviceable  than  that  employed  by 
gild^^  to  make  gold-leaf  adhere  to  mirror  and  picture-frames.  The  following  is  the 
receipt  for  the  preparation  of  this  so-called  gold  ground  or  gold-size. 

Let  twenty- five  parts  of  linseed-oil  be  boiled  for  three  hours  with  one  part  of  red 
lead  (menk)  and  one-third  of  a  part  of  umber,  and  then  poured  off*.  Next  take 
white  lead  and  yellow  ochre,  well  pounded  and  divided,  and  mix  them  together  in 
equal  proportions.  Successive  portions  of  this  mixture  must  be  added  to  the  oil, 
Bnd  w«ll  rubbed  up  and  mixed  with  it,  till  a  tolerably  thick  fluid  is  formed,  which 
Bust  be  once  more  thoroughly  boiled. 

If  now  a  preparation  has  been  made,  which  it  is  wished  to  preserve  in  the  chloride 
of  calcium,  or  any  of  the  five  last  mentiimed  fluids,  and  if  it  can,  without  injury, 
bear  a  little  pressure,  the  fi>Uowing  manipulation  is  recommended  :— 

If  the  specimen  is  moistened  with  water,  which  durmg  the  preliminary  exami- 
aation  is  frequently  the  case,  ail  superfluous  fluid  is  in  the  first  place  removed  with 
a  fittle  roll  of  bibulous  paper,  or  with  a  camel  hair  pencil,  such  as  I  have  elsewhere 
recommended.  The  fluid  at  a  little  distance  from  the  object  may  be  wiped  off  with 
a  cotton  or  linen  rag,  and  the  surface  of  the  glass  there  made  perfectly  dry.  A  certain 
quantity  of  the  preservative  liquid  is  then  placed  upon  the  specimen,  and  this  is  most 
conveniently  e£^ted  by  using  a  dropping-flask.  The  amount  of  fluid  should  be  such 
that  it  diould  afterwards  perfectly  fill  the  space  beneath  the  covering  plate ;  the 
proper  quantity  is  soon  learned  by  a  few  trials.  Next  (a  square  ?)  covering-plate, 
nbout  two  miUimetres  (-^th  of  an  inch)  narrower  than  the  object-slide,  should  be 
laid  under  the  centre  of  the  latter,  i.e.,  immediately  beneath  the  part  which  in  is 
intended  to  cover.  A  pencil  is  next  dipped  in  the  cement,  and  a  square  drawn  with 
it  upon  the  ghws  around  the  fluid  containing  the  specimen,  so  that  the  cement  shall 
extend  from  one  to  two  millimetres  d^th  to  •]f^th  of  an  indi)  within  the  margins  of 
the  covering-plate.  The  latter  is  now  to  be  placed  upon  the  specimen,  and  its 
margins  fimdly  covered  with  the  cement.  If  there  is  too  much  fluid  beneath,  the 
superfluity  finds  a  channel  for  escape ;  an  opening  then  takes  place  in  the  cement, 
below  the  cover,  but  is  again  dosed,  if  care  be  taken  to  renew  the  application  of  the 
cement  to  the  edges  of  the  cover,  when  the  superfluous  fluid  has  been  removed,  or  has 
dried  up.  In  about  two  days,  the  outer  layer  of  the  luting  will  have  become  dry, 
but  tifie  inner  layer  remains  soft  for  many  weeks  and  even  months.  This  is  just 
what  constitutes  the  excellence  of  the  oement,  for  it  never  bursts  and  permits  evapo- 
ration ;  and  a  great  number  of  preparations  which  I  have  put  up  in  this  manner  are» 
at  the  present  time,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  quite  imaltmd.    It  is,  however, 

t  The  author  has  renoanoed  the  pnMtice  of  patting  jxp  preparatjons  in  this  fluid,  and  per- 
mitting the  access  of  air,  for  rcasoDS  given  at  page  610. 
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of  importance  that  the  cement  shall  occupy  a  portion  of  the  space  between  the  object- 
plate  and  its  cover;  a  mere  anointing  of  the  edges  of  the  latter  is  never  sufficient. 

If  the  specimen  be  one  which  will  not  bear  pressure  without  injury,  it  must  be  put 
up  in  some  kind  of  cell,  the  depth  of  which  must  be  regulated  by  the  thickness  of  the 
object.  The  covering-plate  must  in  this  case  be  always  smaller  in  diameter  than 
the  space  between  the  outer  margins  of  the  cell.  First,  some  preservative  solution 
is  placed  in  the  cell,  and  then  the  object  is  laid  In  it ;  the  upper  edges  of  the  cell  are 
then  touched  with  a  little  of  the  gutta  percha  luting*.  The  cell  is  then  completely 
fOled,  till  the  fluid  even  forms  a  convexity  about  its  margins  ;  if  now  the  cover  is 
applied,  the  superfluous  moisture  escapes,  and  no  air  remains  in  the  cell.  Finally, 
when  the  edges  are  dry,  they  must  be  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  the  luting,  and 
with  a  second  a  few  days  afterwards. 

The  method  last  described  is  especially  applicable  to  the  preservation  of  injected 
specimens  in  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid. — Vol.  ii.,  p.  350—355. 

PreparcUion  of  Caoutchouc  Cells. 

In  commerce  we  now  obtain  caoutchouc  plates  of  different  thicknesses.  The 
thinnest  measure  about  one  millimetre  (^th  of  an  inch),  and  out  of  these  plates  of 
any  required  thickness  may  be  formed,  as  their  surfaces  adhere  perfect!}^  together, 
especially  if  previously  slightly  heated.  In  a  square  piece  of  suitable  thickness  an 
opening  may  be  made  by  means  of  a  scissors,  or  the  centre  may  be  cut  out  of  a  disc- 
shaped piece  by  means  of  a  hammer  and  ring-shaped  punch.  To  fasten  the  caout- 
chouc-ring to  the  object-slide  we  use  the  following  luting: — 

One  part  of  finely  cut  gutta  percha  is  mixed  with  fifteen  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  dissolved  in  it  by  gently  heating,  and  constantly  stirring,  the  mixture.  The 
solution  is  then  poiured  through  a  doth,  to  separate  some  impurities  which  are 
always  to  be  met  with  in  raw  gutta  percha.  To  the  purified  solution  there  is  added 
one  part  of  sheil-lac,  which,  by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat  and  constant  stirring,  must  be 
dissolved  in  it.  The  heat  is  then  kept  up  until  a  drop  of  the  solution  let  fall  upon  a 
cold  surface  becomes  nearly  hard.  The  cement  is  then  ready  for  use.  If  it  is 
afterwards  found  requisite  to  melt  it  again,  a  little  oU  of  turpentine  should  be  added 
before  applying  the  heat 

To  attach  the  caoutchouc  ring  to  the  glass,  proceed  as  foUows: — Lay  the  ring 
upon  the  table,  and  above  it  place  the  glass  object-slide,  so  that  the  ring  occupies 
the  centre  of  Uie  slide,  and  a  free  margin  of  glass  is  left  around  it.  A  pencil  is  now 
to  be  dipped  in  tiie  warm  luting,  and  carried  over  the  portion  of  the  glass  through 
which  the  ring  is  seen,  care  being  taken  to  spread  the  luting  in  a  thin  layer,  as  lSie 
superfluous  fluid  would  otherwise  flow  out  from  the  edges.  The  ring  is  now  re- 
moved from  beneath  the  slide,  and  laid  upon  the  spot  marked  out  for  it  with  the 
cement.  The  plate  is  next  warmed  by  holding  it  over  fire,  and  then  laid,  ring  down- 
wards, on  a  cold  piece  of  mirror-glass  till  the  cement  has  become  cool  and  hard. 

GuUa  Percha  Cells. 
Gutta  percha,  which,  like  caoutchouc,  resists  the  action  of  almost  all  chemical 
agents,  has,  besides,  the  property  of  becoming  soft  and  plastic  in  warm  water,  and 
can  thus  be  fashioned  into  any  required  shape,  which  it  retains  on  cooling  and 
resuming  its  former  consistence.  Gutta  percha  sheeting  may  be  procured  in 
commerce,  like  caoutchouc  sheeting,  of  any  thickness,  and  will  be  found  very  useful 
for  microscopical  purposes.  Plates  of  this  substance  may  be  provided  of  various 
thicknesses,  according  to  the  required  depth  of  the  'cells — ^for  example,  from  ^th 
of  a  millimetre  to  three  millimetres  (vi^jth  to  f^th  of  an  inch)  in  thickness.  These 
plates  must  then  be  cut  into  square  pieces,  a  little  narrower  tnan  the  glass  slides  on 
which  they  are  to  be  fastened.  The  openings  may  be  cut  out  with  a  scissors,  or 
struck  out  with  a  punch  and  hammer,  the  plate  being  laid  upon  a  piece  of  cork.  To 
fasten  gutta-percha  rings  to  the  glass  plates  the  cement  recommended  for  caoutchouc 
is  employed,  and  the  process  conducted  in  the  same  way,  with  this  difference,  that, 
after  the  last  heating,  which  makes  the  gutta  percha  soft  again,  pressure  should  be 
made  upon  it  for  a  few  seconds  with  a  cold  piece  of  mirror-glass.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  cell  is  thus  rendered  quite  flat  and  smooth,  so  that  the  glass  cover,  when 
applied,  is  every  where  in  contact  with  it.  In  this  respect  the  gutta-percha  cells  are 
preferable  to  those  of  caoutchouc,  the  upper  surface  of  which,  especially  about  the 
edges,  has  always  some  degree  of  convexity. — ^Vol.  ii.,  pp.  125 — 121.— Monthly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science, 

*  The  reader  will  find  the  receipt  for  this  composition,  and  directions  for  making  cells  of  gatta 
percha  and  caoutchouc,  at  the  end  of  the  present  article. — Trans. 
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ON  THE  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  LIQUID  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  COCOA-NUT. 

BT  WILHELM  YON  LOEWENICH,  01*  ESLANQEN. 
(In  a  communicatioii  from  Professor  T.  W.  0.  Martins,  M.D.) 

The  fipuit,  with  its  contents  of  the  Cocos  nucifera  {Monoecia  HexandruXj 
Lino.,  Fam.  Pahnacese),  has  been  frequently  examined ;  but  the  extensive  use 
which,  in  more  recent  times,  has  been  made  of  this  fruit,  especially  of  the  fibres 
of  the  pericarp,  appeared,  in  the  present  progressive  state  of  Chemistry,  to 
render  a  further  examination  desirable.  Dr.  Martins  has  kindly  furnishea  me 
with  a  few  cocoa-nuts,  which  he  obtained  on  his  visit  to  London,  and  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  were  performed  by  me  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof. 
Gorup  in  his  private  laboratory. 

I  removed  the  pericarp,  and  having  divided  the  fruit  with  a  saw,  obtained 
the  contents  quite  pure.  The  liquid  was  slightly  limpid,  but  by  filtration  it 
became  as  clear  as  water.  It  had  a  slightly  acid  reaction,  and  weighed  about 
seven  and  a  half  ounces.  Its  odour  was  peculiar  and  pleasant,  similar  to  vanilla ; 
its  taste  was  slightly  acid,  resembling  that  of  whey.  The  specific  gravity  was 
not  uniform,  a  circumstance  also  noticed  by  Buchner  (Buchner's  RepertoriuTiij 
Bd.  26,  p.  338 ;  Brande's  ArcMv.  d,  Pharm,,  Bd.  32  and  34).  That  of  the 
liquid  of  one  fruit  was  1.028,  and  of  another  1.043.  This  variation  arises 
probably  from  the  varying  degree  of  maturity  of  the  fruit.  When  heated  on 
pjlatinum  foil,  a  very  agreeable  odour  was  evolved ;  by  further  heating,  a  con- 
siderablecjuantity  of  inorganic  matter  remained  behind.  The  following  phe- 
nomenon IS  very  remarkable :  when  the  liquid  is  heated,  it  becomes  remarkably 
turbid,  and  a  voluminous  coagulum  is  formed, *as  in  albuminous  solutions;  but 
neither  by  muriatic  acid  nor  by  nitric  acid  could  the  presence  of  albumen  be 
detected. 

In  order  to  examine  the  inorganic  substances,  a  portion  of  the  liquid  was 
evaporated  and  ignited  till  the  ashes  were  perfectly  white.  1000  parts  yielded 
99.12  of  ashes.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  the  ash  became  moist,  and  dissolved 
in  muriatic  acid,  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  The  filtered  solution, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  was  then  submitted  to  analysis. 
The  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  which  I  detected  was  very  remarkable, 
and  I  found  that  this  salt  was  contained  in  considerable  proportions  in  all  parts 
of  the  fruit.  Sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  sodium,  carbonates,  and  traces  of 
a  salt  of  iron,  were  the  other  substances  found. 

In  determining  the  organic  substances  in  the  liquid,  I  directed  my  attention 
chiefly  to  sugar,  gum,  and  the  peculiar  acid.  Besides  these,  I  found  a  vegetable 
fat,  which  was  soluble  in  ether  and  completely  saponified  with  potash.  As  I 
was  obliged  to  perform  the  various  experiments  one  after  the  other,  I  perceived 
after  four  days  a  striking  change  in  the  liquid,  which  I  had  kept  in  a  cold  place 
and  in  a  well-stoppered  glass  vessel.  The  liquid,  which  had  hitherto  been  clear 
like  water,  became  thick  and  gradually  gelatiniform.  The  acid  reaction  on 
litmus  was  considerably  stronger  than  before.  Suspecting  from  the  proportion 
of  sugar  the  viscous  and  lactic  acid  fermentation,  I  tested  a  portion  of  the  liquid 
for  lactic  acid,  but  without  success.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  gelatiniiorm 
mass,  yielded,  however,  upon  being  distilled  with  a  few  drops  of  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  strong  acid  distillate,  quite  similar  in  odour  to  a  fatty  acid.  This 
was  neutrdized  with  ammonia,  and  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
preci{)itate  was  dissolved  in  hot  distilled  water,  and  on  cooling,  the  solution 
deposited  shining  acicular  crystals.  These  were  washed  with  cold  distilled  water, 
and  dried  at  100°  C.  In  determining  the  atomic  weight  of  this  silver  salt,  I 
found  that  the  acid  which  it  contained,  was  metacetonic  acid,  which  is  generated 
during  the  decomposition  of  the  liquid.  I  found  64.7,  whereas  metacetonic  acid 
requires  64.6.  Considering  the  small  quantity  which  I  employed  for  my  expe- 
riments, the  proportion  of  this  acid  was  very  large,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
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iQ  experiments  on  &  larger  scale,  many  more  acids  of  the  aMDe  group  wiUbe 
detected.     In  1000  parts  of  this  cocoa-nut  liquid,  I  found : — 

Water  900^8 

Sugar   4.43 

6um«. -..^^ ^•....  17.^ 

Extractive  matters  (fiit)   28.2ft 

Salts  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine 5.44 

Salts  not  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine ^    6.29 


leo^JDO 

Of  the  individual  salts,  I  only  determined  the  acids  quantitalivelT,  as  the 
material  was  not  enough  to  do  the  same  with  the  bases.    In  1000  paxts,  I  foundi, 

Hydrochloric  compounds 1.708 

Pho^>liorle  acid  compounda »..  I.6j>3 

Sulphniio  acid  compounds    .» 2.29 


MAlfTN'A  OF  THE  PISTACIA  VERA,  L. 

EsMAN,  describing  the  various  articles  of  commerce  met  with  by  him  in  the 
bazaar  at  Kasan,  an  mnportant  town  in  the  interior  of  Russia  (loi^.  49°  %V  £., 
lat.  55°  47'  N.),  mentions  the  Manna  of  the  Pts^aeia  in  the  following  terms  :  vide 
Travels  in  Siberia^  by  Adolph  Erman,  translated  from  the.  German  by  W. 
Desborough  Cooley.    London,  1848.    YoL  i.,  page  14^. 

**  But  the  Pistaski,  as  they  are  caUed,  or  else  Fistashi  (Pistaduo  nuts)  bear  the 
Bokhanan  nam«*  These  are  pear-shaped  seeds^  9k  whait  botanists  wo«dd  call  Dm^, 
about  six  lines  in  lengthy  and  two  or  three  lines  bioad  at  the  widest  part,  with  (d(Me- 
fitting^  yellow,  parchment-like  covers,  and  with  an  oily  spl^  kezaeU  of  bright  green 
colour. 

'*  These  pistachio  nuts  are  usually  bought  here  in  Kasan,  together  with  a  yellowish 
manna,  which  is  doubtless  produced  in  large  quantities  by  the  plant  itself ;  for  the 
pear-shaped  seeds  are  found  often  enough  endosed  in  the  indurated  manna,  or  glued 
together  by  it ;  so  that  it  is  obvious  that  both  productions,  the  manna  and  ^e  seed, 
were  pick^  up  at  the  same  time  jfrom  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  tree." 


MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  NUTMEG  DUTY. 

BT  J.  CRAWVURD,  ESQ. 

Bt  the  existing  tariff  nutmegs  are  charged  with  two  different  rates  of  duty;  what 
are  called  "wild"  with  5rf.  a  pound;  and  all  others,  which  of  course  means  all 
cultivated  nutmegs,  whether  of  British  or  foreign  growth,  with  one  of  2«.  6dl  a 
pound,  or  six  times  that  amount.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  this  assess- 
ment of  duty  originated  in  the  mistake  of  fSuicying  that  th«re  existed  two  essentially 
distinct  kinds  of  nutmegs,  of  different  qualities  and  values.  A  nutmeg  of  a  lo^g 
tern  is  charged  with  the  lower  duty,  on  iSob  suppoattion  that  it  was  a  wild  one;  but  a 
round  one,  with  the  higher,  because  it  is  thought  to  be  peculiariy  a  cultivated  one ; 
both  having  in  reality  this  property.  There  is  only  one  species  of  aromatic  mitmeg, 
called  by  botanists  mynsHca  moachata.  This,  in  the  native  country  of  the  aromatic 
nutmeg,  exists  both  m  the  wUd  and  cultivated  state,  and  differs  only  in  being  better 
grown  and  yielding  more  fruit  in  the  last  of  these  states.  The  great  authority  for 
the  nutmeg,  although  he  wrote  concerning  it  above  160  years  ago,  is  the  celebrated 
Rnmphius,  who  lived  and  died  in  the  Spice  Islands.  Rumphins  describes  the  true 
nutmeg  as  being  a  native  of  the  Molucca  and  Banda  Ishmds,  but  chiefly  of  the  last 
of  these,  which  consists  of  six  petty  islets.  He  alleges  that  nature  has  confined  it 
to  this  small  and  remote  comer  of  the  ^be  in  order  to  stiBsolate  the  industry  of 
man,  on  the  same  principle  that  it  has  hidden  gems  uid  gold  in  the  bowds  of  the 
earth.  In  its  native  country  the  nutmeg  grows  luxuriantly  and  easily,  with  little 
labour.  During  our  occupaticm  of  the  Spice  Islands,  on  two  occasions,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  we  transferred  the  nutmeg  to  the  British  pos- 
sessions Bencoolen  and  Penang;  and,  about  thirty  years  ago,^  its  cnUuxe  wasintio- 
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^Utased  iBto  Sffigapore.  In  the  two  British  settlenoitB  the  nutmeg  is  at  prestat 
extensiTtly  grown,  hofli  by  European  and'  Chinese  pn^etors,  hut  beyond  these  and 
]teneo€deB  the  tree  has  never  yielded  fruit,  either  in  Asia  or  America.  Em  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  Bfalay  Archipelago  itself,  although  the  fruit  be  equally  good 
» in  its  native- pBtee,  tlie  culture  is  attended  with  so  much  risk  and  expense,  that  if 
the  Butch  Spree  trade  were  thrown  open  the  probability  is  that  it  could  not  be 
carried  on  at  afi.  This,  however,  la  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  Ijie  planters, 
and'  I  aem  satisfied  the  Government  will  be  ready  to  remove  all  fisictitiouB  obstacles 
itkAH  stand  » the  way  of  their  legitimate  industry.  The  account  whidi  Rumphius 
gives  of  •*the  long^*  misodled  in  our  tariff  **  the  wild,"  and  *-'the  round,"  e^^udly 
anseaHed  cultivated,  is  so  entirely  to  the  point  that  I  shall  tnmslate  it.  It  is  as 
Mk>ws  : — ^  The  nut  itself  is  well  known ;  the  lower  side  is  flat,  and  aE  over  it  is  a 
Httie  wrinlded.  It  is  of  two  forms— the  one  oblong,  the  other  round,  both  equally 
good,  but  the  round  usually  the  hardest.  The  true  nutmeg  is  one  only,  but,  as  just 
said,  of  two  fbrms.  One  tree,  for  example,  will  bear  oblong,  and  another  round  nuts, 
a  fistinction  which  appears  even  in  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  one  tree  having  than 
longer,  and  anol&er  slrorter  and  rounder.  Both  nuts,  however,  are  equally  aromatic, 
and  have  the  same  virtues."  What  the  natives  of  the  Malayan  countries  caR  wild 
nutmegs  are  nutmegs  (myrUHcd)  only  as  to  genus,  Eumphius  enumerates  six  species 
of  thiis  Idnd,  of  which  he  has  described  two.  One  only  of  the  six  had  a  sHght 
aromatic  ffavour  in  the  nut,  but  none  at  all  in  the  mace,  or  reticular  envelope ;  tiie 
rest  were  utterly  flavourless.  Dr.  Wailich  informs  me  that  he  foxmd  five  species  in 
Singapore  alone,  every  one  wholly  vapid  and  worthless  as  a  comfiment.  In  so  far, 
therefore^  as  commerce  is  concerned,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  '^  a  wild  nutmeg," 
except  in  the  English  tarifil  It  will  appear  from  the  price-currents  that  no  drstineti'on 
into  wild  or  cultivated  is  made  in  the  trade  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  at  the  Custom^ 
house  nutmegs  of  a  long  form  are  imagined  to  be  wild,  and  admitted  at  the  low, 
while  the  round,  fancied  to  be  the  only  cultivated  ones,  pay  the  high  duty.  Neither 
is  there,  as  we  might  conclude  from  the  equal  quality  attributed  to  them  by 
Bumphius,  any  di^rence  in  their  value  and  appreciation  in  the  English  marfist,  the 
long  very  often  fetching  the  highest  price  in  bond,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  their  being 
more  applicable,  with  the  low  duty„  for  heme  consumption*.  The  result  of  the 
difierence  of  duty  turns  out  to  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  produce  of  the  British 
possessions.  This  consists  entirely  of  round  nutmegs,  whereas  that  of  the  Dutch  is 
composed  of  both  sorts,  the  long  being  selected  for  the  English  market  for  the 
ben^t  of  the  lower  duty,  and  finding  their  way  to  it  through  Batavia  and  Singapore, 
as  well  as  the  European  ports  of  HoUaadv  The  difference  between  the  two  rates  of 
duty  of  5d,  and  30(L  is»  of  course,  25€L,  so  that  on  two  commodities  of  exactly  the 
same  value  there  may  be  an  excess  of  500  per  cent,  on  one  of  them,  and  this  one 
happens  to  be  the  product  of  a  BritLA  possession  competing  with  that  of  a  foireig^ 
one.  In  the  price-eunent  of  the  Economist  of  the  14th  of  January,  1852,  these  are, 
without  any  <Ustinction  of  wild  or  otherwise,  four  quotations  varying  from  9<L  up  to 
3».  9d,  In  another  printed  London  price-current  in  my  possession  thero  are  also 
four  quotations  for  January,  1851,  suad  the  same  number  for  January,  1852,  the 
lowest  for  1851  being  2s.  3d.  and  the  highest  3^.  6dL ;  iHiile  for  1852  the  prices  were 
respectively  U.  6d.  and  3s.  3d. 

These  meagre  quotations  do  not  give  an  adequate  notion  of  the  real  state  of  the 
nutmeg  market,  and  therefore  I  refer  to  an  actual  account  of  sales  of  fourteen  cases 
of  Penang  nutmeg%  sdd  on  the  12  th  of  December  last,  by  Messrs.  Crawford,  Colvins, 
aod  Co.,  of  the  city,  and  which  is  now  before  me.  The  nutmegs  amounted  to  2,405 
pounds  weight,  and  the  gross  price  which  they  fetched  was  £217  19s.  9<2.,  which  gives 
an  average  of  Is.  9j<£  per  pound,  which  may  be  called  1&  lOd.^  as  four  out  of  the 
fourteen  cases  wero  sold  exactly  at  this  price.  In  the  fourteen  cases  there  were  t^i 
quotations,  ranging  from  7d.  the  lowest  (a  damaged  lot)  up  to  2s.  4<:^  the  highest. 
On  the  average  price  of  Is.  lOJ.,  the  duty  on  these  nutmegs,  which  were  the  produce 
of  P^angr  and  consequentiy  "  all  round,"  was  2s.  6dL  a  pound,  equal  to  aa.  ad  valorem 
duty,  in  round  numbers,  of  136  per  cent.  Had  the  nutmegs  been  long,  they  would 
have  been  of  the  same  value  in  bond,  and  the  Custom-house^  calling  them  *'  wild," 
would  have  assessed  them  at  5d.  a  pound,  so  that  the  ad  vakretn  duty  on  them  would 
have  been  between  22  and  23  per  cent.  only.  The  flagrant  ii^ustice  of  continuing 
the  present  rate  of  duty  is,  I  think,  certain.  The  quantity  of  nutmegs  taken  out  of 
bond  in  1851  was  194,132  pounds,  and  the  revenue  £21,913.  At  2s.  &d.  a  pound,  it 
ought  to  have  amounted  to  £24,266,  so  that  the  revenue  lost  (the  consumption  being 
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Bui^sed  to  be  the  same)  the  sum  of  £2,453.  If  practicable,  it  would  be  expedient 
to  ascertain  at  the  Custom-house  the  quantities  of  nutmegs  that  paid  respectiyely 
the  5</.  and  SOd.  duty,  as  also  the  rate  of  consumption  of  each  kind  for  a  period,  saj 
of  ten  years.  As  an  oti  valorem  duty  is  obviously  impracticable,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  same  rate  of  duty  should  be  imposed  on  all  nutmegs,  since  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  their  quality  is  essentially  the  same,  and  that  all  alike  are  the  product  of  culti- 
ration,  their  market  values  differing  only  in  degree,  according  to  season,  and  skill  in 
growing  and  curing,  as  it  is  with  any  other  article  of  culture.  In  doves,  for  example, 
the  same  duty  of  6d.  per  pound  is  imposed,  although  the  prices,  quoting  from  those 
of  the  present  month  of  February,  as  given  in  the  Economist,  range  from  6d  a  pound 
up  to  Is.  2d,  Mace  is  a  still  more  remarkable  example.  The  duty  is  the  same  as 
that  oa  the  round  nutmeg,  although  the  prices  range  from  Is.  6d.  to  2«.  9d.  Neither 
is  there  any  distinction  drawn  between  the  duty  on  mace  of  the  long  or  so-called  wild 
nutmeg,  and  that  of  the  round,  although  if  there  were  any  sense  in  the  distinction 
of  duty  between  the  two  sorts  of  nutmegs,  it  ought  equally  to  have  been  applicable 
to  their  maces  ;  for  the  mace  differs  but  little  from  the  fruit  it  belongs  to.  I  will 
only  give  one  other  example,  that  of  coffee.  The  same  duty  of  2S«.  a  cwt.  is  charged 
on  every  price  ranging  from  36».  to  88*.  There  is  dearly  no  reason  for  making  nut- 
megs an  exception.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  lower  the  duty  on 
nutmegs,  as  well  as  to  assimilate  it  on  all  nutmegs.  The  duty  on  the  corresponding 
artide  of  cloves  is  6J.,  and  as  nutmegs  are  about  twice  the  value  of  cloves,  a  duty  of 
Is.  a  pound  on  them,  would,  I  think,  l^  a  just  and  fair  one.  This,  on  the  consumption 
of  1851,  would  yield  a  revenue  of  £9,706,  or  a  defalcation  of  £11,207,  which,  how- 
ever, would  be  greatly  diminished  by  the  increase  of  consumption  resulting  from  so 
large  a  reduction  as  U.  6d  a  pound.  Such  an  increase  would  only  be  consonant  with 
what  has  taken  place  in  every  other  artide  of  general  consumption  on  a  large 
reduction  of  duty,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa.  Nutmegs  themsdves  are  a  striking 
case  in  point.  Up  to  1819,  the  duty  had  been  5s.  5d.  a  pound,  and  the  consumption 
about  50,000  only.  In  that  year  it  was  reduced  to  2*.  6d.,  and  to  this  must  be 
ascribed  the  enormous  increase  of  246  per  cent,  which  has  taken  place  in  thirty 
years*  time. 

AthencBum  Club,  Pall  Mali,  February  ^l,  1852. 


CULTIVATION  OF  NUTMEGS  AND  CLOVES  IN  BENCOOLEN.* 

BT  DR.  LXTSE8DAINE. 

The  mode  of  culture  adopted  in  the  different  nutmeg  plantations  is  nearly  the 
same.  The  beds  of  the  trees  are  kept  free  from  grass  and  noxious  weeds  by  the  hoe, 
and  the  plough  is  occasionally  run  along  the  interjacent  spaces  for  the  purpose  of 
eradicating  the  Lallang  (^Andropogon  caricosum),  which  proves  greatly  obstructive  to 
the  operations  of  agriculture.  The  trees  are  generally  manured  with  cow-dung  and 
burnt  earth  once  a  year  in  the  rainy  season,  but  the  preparation  of  suitable  composts 
and  their  mode  of  application  are  but  imperfectly  understood.  The  pruning  knife 
is  too  sparingly  used;  very  few  of  the  planters  lop  off  the  lower  verticels  of  the 
nutmeg-trees  or  thin  them  of  the  unproductive  and  straggling  branches. 

The  site  of  a  plantation  is  an  object  of  primary  importance,  and  doubtless  the 
alluvial  grounds  are  entitled  to  preference  from  the  acknowledged  fertility  of 
their  soil,  and  its  appropriate  organization  and  capability  of  retaining  moisture, 
independent  of  the  advantage  of  water  carriage.  Several  of  the  nutmeg-trees 
of  the  importation  of  1798  at  Moco  Moco,  are  placed  in  soil  of  this  description; 
although  never  manured  they  are  in  the  highest  state  of  luxuriance,  and  bear 
abundantly;  and  I  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  recently  arrived  from  that 
station,  that  the  stem  of  one  of  them  measures  thirty-eight  inches  in  circumference. 
Some  of  the  trees  in  my  own  experimental  garden  corroborate  the  truth  of  this 
assertion;  one  of  these  blossomed  at  the  early  age  of  two  years  ten  months  and  a 
half,  a  degree  of  precodty  ascribable  solely  to  its  proximity  to  the  lake  which  forms 
the  southern  boundary.  This  was  the  first  tree  that  blossomed  of  the  importation  of 
1803,  which  consisted  of  upwards  of  22,000  nutmeg  plants.  Next  to  the  alluvial 
deposits,  virgin  forest  lands  claim  pre-eminence,  their  surface  being  clothed  with  a 

•  From  a  Paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  established  in  Sumatra  in 
1820 ;  cited  from  the  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Eastern  Asia,  v.,  p.  78,  Jan.,  1861. 
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dark-coloured  carbonized  mould,  formed  by  the  slow  decay  of  falling  leaves  and 
mouldering  trunks  of  trees;  and  next  to  these  are  to  be  ranked  the  open  plains. 
Becliyities  are  objectionable  from  the  risk  of  the  precipitation  of  the  mould  and 
manure  into  the  subjacent  ravines,  by  the  heavy  torrents  of  rain  that  occasionally 
deluge  the  country.  Above  all,  the  plantation  must  be  protected  fh>m  the  southerly 
and  northerly  winds  by  a  skirting  of  lofty  trees,  and  if  nature  has  not  already  made 
this  provision,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  belting  the  grounds  with  a  double  row  of 
the  Oassuarina  littorea  and  Cerbera  manghas,  which  are  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  This  precautionary  measure  will  not  only  secure  the  planter  agunst 
eventual  loss  from  the  falling  off  of  the  blossom  and  young  fruit  in  heavy  gales,  but 
will  prevent  the  up-rooting  of  the  trees,  a  contingency  to  which  they  are  liable  from 
the  Slender  hold  their  roots  have  in  the  soil.  If  the  plantation  is  extensive,  subsidiary 
rows  of  these  trees  may  be  planted  at  convenient  distances.  No  large  trees  whatever 
should  be  suffered  to  grow  among  the  spice  trees,  for  these  exclude  the  vivifying 
rays  of  the  sun  and  arrest  the  descent  of  tJie  salutary  night  dews,  both  of  which  are 
essential  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  produce.  They  further  rob  the  soil  of 
its  fecundity,  and  intermingle  their  roots  with  those  of  the  spice  trees.  It  is  true 
that  by  the  protection  they  afford  they  prevent  frequently  the  premature  bursting 
of  the  husk,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  action  of  a  hot  sun  upon  it  when  saturated 
with  rain;  but  the  loss  sustained  in  this  way  is  not  equal  to  the  damage  the  spice 
trees  suffer  from  these  intruders.  Extensive  tracts  of  land  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  nutmegs  and  cloves, 
and  to  these  undoubted  preference  is  due. 

In  originating  a  nutmeg  plantation,  the  first  care  of  the  cultivator  is  to  select  ripe 
nuts,  and  to  set  them  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  apart  in  a  rich  soil,  merely  covering 
them  very  lightly  with  mould.  They  are  to  be  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
occasionally  weeded,  and  watered  in  dry  weather  every  other  day.  The  seedlings 
may  be  expected  to  appear  in  from  thirty  to  sixty  days,  and  when  four  feet  high,  the 
healthiest  and  most  luxuriant,  consisting  of  three  or  four  verticels,  are  to  be  removed 
in  the  commencement  of  the  rains  to  the  plantation,  previously  cleared  of  trees  and 
miderwood  by  burning  and  grubbing  up  their  roots,  and  placed  in  holes  dug  for  their 
reception,  at  the  distance  of  eighty  feet  from  each  other,  screening  them  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  violence  of  the  winds.  It  is  a  matter  of  essential  importance 
that  the  ground  be  well  opened  and  its  cohesion  broken,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  free 
texpansion  of  the  roots  of  the  tender  plants,  and  that  it  be  intimately  mixed  with 
earth  and  cow  manure,  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  of  the  former  to  one-third  of 
the  latter.  The  plants  are  to  be  set  in  rows  as  well  for  the  sake  of  regularity  as  for 
the  more  convenient  traversing  of  the  plough,  which  is  now  to  be  employed  in 
clearing  the  intermediate  spaces  of  Lallang  and  other  noxious  grasses,  carefully 
avoiding  to  trespass  on  the  beds  of  the  trees.  They  must  be  watered  every  other 
day  in  sultry  weather,  manured  annually  during  the  rains  with  four  garden  baskets 
fuU  of  the  above-mentioned  compost  to  each  tree,  and  protected  from  the  sun  until 
they  attain  the  age  of  five  years.  They  will  now  be  sufficiently  hardy  to  bear  the 
sun,  and  from  that  age  imtU  their  fifteenth  year  the  compost  should  consist  of  equal 
parts  of  cow-dung  and  burnt  earth,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  baskets  full  will  be 
required  for  eadi  bearing  tree,  a  lesser  proportion  being  distributed  to  the  males. 
Erom  the  power  of  habit  the  trees  will,  after  the  fifteenth  year,  require  a  more 
stimulating  nutriment;  the  dung  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  more  than  two  or  three 
months  old,  and  the  mixture  should  consist  of  two  parts  of  it  to  one  of  burnt  earth, 
of  which  the  suitable  proportion  will  be  from  twelve  to  sixteen  baskets  to  each  tree 
biennially.  In  aU  cases  the  prepared  compost  must  be  spread  out  in  the  sun  for 
three  or  four  days  previous  to  its  application,  in  order  to  destroy  grubs  and  worms 
that  may  have  lodged  in  it,  and  which  might  injure  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

In  all  plantations,  whether  situated  in  forest  land  or  in  the  plains,  the  necessity  of 
manuring  at  stated  intervals  has  been  found  indispensable,  and  is  indeed  identified 
with  their  prosperity.  The  proper  mode  of  applying  it  is  in  a  circular  furrow  in 
inunediate  contact  with  the  extremities  of  the  fibrous  roots,  which  may  be  called  the 
absorbents  of  the  plant.  Where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  dung,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
the  dregs  remaining  after  the  preparation  of  the  oil  from  the  fruit  of  the  Arachis 
hypogcML,  which  in  mixture  with  burnt  earth  is  a  very  stimulating  manure;  or 
composts  may  be  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  leaves  or  vegetable  matter  of  any 
description.  A  very  fertilizing  and  highly  animalized  liquid  nutriment  for  plants 
18  obtained  by  macerating  human  ordure  in  water  in  proper  pits  for  four  or  five 
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BMMitiuii  And  afifijiag  the  ftaid  to  the  radicAl  absorbents  of  the  ikLants.  Seaweed  and 
many  other  articles  vmy  also  be  resorted  to,  which  will  readily  occur  to  the  inielll- 
gent  agricultsriBt. 

I>iudi^  the  progressive  growth  of  the  pUntation,  the  beds  of  the  trees  are  to  be 
xegfulailj  weeded  and  the  roots  Js^e^t  properly  covered  with  the  mould,  for  theae 
have  a  ooBrtant  tendency  to  seek  the  surface  ;  the  growth  of  the  lateral  branches 
aicmeis  to  he  enoouiaged,  and  sJi  suckers,  or  dead  and  unproductive  branches,  are  to 
heneiBOved  by  the  pcunlDg-loufe^  so  as  to  thin  the  trees  considerably,  and  to  admit 
«f  l^e  rdesoent  «f  the  mghi  dews,  which  are  greatly  contributive  to  thdr  well-being, 
especially  docv^g  the  diy  and  sultry  weather;  creepy  are  to  be  dislodged,  and  the 
lamer  vertic^  k^ed-off,  with  the  view  of^tablishing  an  unimpeded  circulation  of 
air.  Tbt  conchision  of  the  great  annual  har^t  is  the  fittest  time  for  pruning  the  trees. 
After  the  eradication  of  the  Lallang,  the  growth  of  innoxious  grasses  is  to  be  encou- 
laged  in  the  intervals  between  the  trees,  which  will  give  the  plantation  the  appear- 
ance of  a  park,  and  the  plough  is  now  to  be  abandoned. 

The  nutmeg-tree  is  moncecious  as  well  as  diodcious,  but  no  means  of  discovering 
the  sexes  before  the  period  of  inflorescence  are  yet  known.  The  relajtive  proportion 
of  male  and  female  trees  to  each  other  is  also  undefined,  and  is  indeed  the  result  of 
dhanee.  Setting  aside,  however,  all  pretension  to  mathematical  precision,  the  number 
of  productive  trees  may  be  roundly  estimated  at  two- thirds  of  the  whole  cultivation. 
As  the  monoecious  plants  are  productive,  the  number  of  male  trees  necessary  to  be 
retained  will  depend  entirely  on  that  of  the  mouoocious  kind;  all  above  this  number 
being  considered  superfluous,  should  be  cut  down  and  other  trees  planted  in  their 
stead.  Were  I  indeed  to  originate  a  nutmeg  plantation  now,  I  should  dther  attempt 
to  procure  grafts  on  male  stc^s  on  such  trees  as  produce  the  largest  and  best  finut, 
by  the  process  of  inarching,  notwithstanding  the  speculative  hypothesis  of  the  graift 
partaking  of  the  gradual  and  progressive  decay  of  the  parent  tree,  leaving  a  branch 
or  two  ^  the  stock  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  regular  polygamy,  by  which 

'  ould 


the  plantation  would  consist  of  monoeciotts  trees  only;  or  1  Sbould  place  the 
young  plants  in  the  nursery  at  the  distance  of  four  feet  from  eadi  othei^  and  force 
them  to  an  early  discovery  of  their  sex,  by  lifting  them  out  of  their  beds  once  a  year 
and  sei^ciag  them  in  the  same  spoi,  so  as  to  check  the  growth  of  wood  and 
viviparous  branches.  The  eex  might  thus  be  ascertained  on  an  average  within  the 
fourth  year,  and  the  trees  removed  to  the  plantation  and  systematically  arraoged, 
whereas  in  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  it  is  not  ascertainable  in  general  before  the 
seveBth  year. 

Upon  an  average  the  nutmeg-tree  fruits  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  increases  in 
produoe  till  the  fifteenth  year,  when  it  is  at  its  greatest  productiveness.  It  is  said 
to  ccmtinue  prolific  for  seventy  or  eighty  years  in  the  Moluccas,  but  our  experience 
carries  us  no  further  than  twenty-two  and  a  half  years,  all  the  trees  of  which  age 
that  have  been  properly  managed  are  still  in  the  highest  degree  of  vigour  and 
fecundity;  and  for  this  reason  no  term  for  planting  a  succession  of  trees  can  as  jet 
be  fixed  upon.  Seven  months  in  general  dapse  between  the  appearance  of  the 
blossom  and  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  the  produoe  ci£  me  hearing  tree  wiHi  another 
under  good  cultivation  may,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  plantation,  be  calculated  at 
five  poimds  of  nutmegs,  and  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  mace.  I  have  observed, 
however,  that  some  trees  produce  every  year  a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  whilst  others 
ooortantly  give  very  little.  It  bears  aU  the  year  round,  but  more  plentifully  in 
some  months  than  in  others.  The  great  harvest  may  generally  be  looked  for  in  the 
moDtha  of  S^temher,  October,  November,  and  December,  and  a  small  one  in  Apr!!, 
May,  and  June.  Like  other  fruit-trees  on  this  portion  of  Sumatra,  I  have  remarked 
that  it  yields  most  abundantly  eY&cy  other  year.  The  fruit  having  ripened,  the 
outer  integument  bursts  spontaneously,  and  is  gathered  by  means  of  a  hook  attached 
to  a  long  stick,  and  the  mace  being  <iautiously  strqxped  off  and  fiaJlened  by  the 
hands  in  single  layers,  is  placed  on  mats  for  three  or  four  days  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
Some  planters  cut  off  the  heels  and  dry  the  mace  in  double  blades,  from  an  caiman 
that  the  insect  is  apt  to  breed  in  or  about  the  heels,  and  that  the  double  blade  gives 
a  better  and  more  substantial  appearance  to  the  Tn«/^/>,  The  former  idea  is  entirety 
fflwundlesa,  for  if  the  article  be  properly  cured,  kept  in  tight  packages  in  a  diy 
siituation,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  five  or  six  hours  once  a  fortnight^  there  need 
be  no  apprehension  of  tiie  insect;  and  if  it  is  not  it  will  assuredly  he  attacked  'by  ft 
whether  the  heels  be  cut  off  or  not.  Again,  tibe  insect  is  much  more  likely  to  nestle 
within  the  fold  of  the  double  blade^  and  the  fancied  supenority  of  appearance  ^^^  so 
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Ijtjie  ^nneigfat  with  the  piirchaseT,  us  not  to  couziterbidanoe  the  riek  of  ixroba'ble 
deterioration  and  eventual  loss.  In  damp  and  ramy  weather  the  mace  should  he 
dxied  hy  tiie  heat  of  a  charcoal  fire,  care^y  conducted  so  m  not  to  smoke  it  or 
hlaekea  its  suifSKse. 

The  nuts  liberated  from  their  maoy  envdope  are  transported  to  the  drying-house, 
and  depodted  on  the  elevated  stage  of  split  neehongs,  placed  at  a  sufficient  distance 
fi^oon  each  oth^  to  admit  of  the  heat  from  a  smouldering  fire  heneath,  without 
suffering  even  the  Bmallest  nuts  to  pass  through.  The  heat  should  not  exceed  140° 
of  Ffdivenheit,  fcr  a  sudden  inordinate  degree  of  heat  dries  up  the  kernels  of  the 
mats  too  rapidly,  and  its  oontinaed  application  produces  fissures  ia  them,  or  a  fer- 
mentation is  excited  in  them  which  increases  l^eir  Tolume  so  greatly  as  to  fill  up 
the  whole  cavity  of  the  shell,  and  to  prevent  them  from  rattling  when  put  to  this 
criterion  of  due  preparation.  The  fire  is  lighted  in  the  night.  The  smoking-house 
is  a  brick  building  6£  a  suitable  sise,  with  a  terraced  roof,  saad  the  stage  is  placed  at 
an  deration  a£  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  having  three  divisions  in  it  for  the  produce 
of  difi^ent  months.  The  nuts  must  be  turned  every  second  or  third  day  that  they 
may  aU  partake  equally  of  the  heat,  and  such  as  have  undergone  the  smokiug  process 
for  the  period  of  two  compete  months  and  rattle  flreely  in  the  shell,  are  to  he  cracked 
with  wooden  mallets,  the  wormeaten  and  shrivelled  ones  thrown  out,  and  the  good 
ones  rubbed  over  simply  with  recently  prepared  well-sifted  dry  lime.  They  are  now 
to  be  regarbled,  and  finally  packed  for  transportation  in  tight  casks,  the  insides  of 
which  have  been  smoked,  cleaned,  and  covered  with  a  coating  of  fresh  water  and 
Ume.  if  packed  in  chests,  the  seams  must  be  dammered  to  prevent  the  admission 
of  air  or  water.  There  is  no  neoesstty  for  sorting  them,  as  previously  to  their  sale 
they  are  classed  into  sizes  in  the  company's  warehouses  in  London. 

Vthe  mode  generally  practised  in  prepariog  nutmegs  for  the  market  is  to  dip  them 
in  a  mixture  of  salt  water  and  lime,  and  to  spread  them  out  on  mats  for  four  or  five 
days  in  the  shade  to  dry.  I  am,  however,  convinced,  from  much  experience,  that 
this  is  a  pemieioas  practice,  not  only  from  the  quantity  of  moisture  imbibed  in  this 
process  encouragiug  the  breeding  of  insects  and  rendering  the  nuts  liable  to  earfy 
decay,  but  from  the  heating  quality  of  the  mixture  producing  fissures  and  occasioning 
a  great  loss  in  the  out  turn;  whereas,  by  limiting  them  simply  in  the  dry  way  as  I 
have  recommended,  the  loss  ought  not  to  exceed  eight  per  cent.  In  May,  1816, 1 
made  some  experiments  on  this  subject.  I  cracked  a  quantity  of  nutmegs  that  had 
been  smoke-dried  for  two  months,  and  distributed  them  into  four  equal  portions.  I 
prepared  the  nuts  of  one  parcel  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  salt  water;  those  of  the 
second  were  rubbed  over  merely  with  fine  well-dried  shell  lime,  such  as  the  natives 
use  with  their  betel,  although  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  recently-prepared  and  weU- 
afted  common  lime  would  answer  equally  well;  those  of  the  third  parcel  were  mixed, 
unlimed,  with  one-third  of  their  weight  of  whole  black  pepper;  and  those  of  the 
fi)urth,  also  unlimed,  with  the  same  proportion  of  cloves.  They  were  then  put  into 
separate  boxes  with  sliding  tops,  and  numbered  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  in  the  order  I  have 
mentioned  them.  At  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  they  were  all  sound.  After 
that  of  the  second,  I  found  three  worm-eaten  nuts  in  Ko.  1,  and  two  in  No.  3,  but 
those  in  Nos.  2  and  4  remidned  untouched.  The  injured  nuts  were  allowed  to 
remain,  and  after  the  lapse  of  the  third  year,  five  wormeaten  ones  were  discovered 
in  No.  1,  three  in  No.  3,  and  two  in  No.  4,  those  in  No.  2  being  in  their  original 
state.  Four  years  and  four  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of 
these  experiments,  and  upon  examining  the  several  parcels  the  other  day,  the 
number  of  decayed  nuts  has  not  increased  in  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4,  and  those  in  No.  2  are 
as  good  as  the  day  they  were  put  into  the  box.  These  experiments  not  only  prove 
the  superiority  of  liming  in  the  d^  way,  but  also  the  fact  that  the  progress  to 
general  decay  in  a  heap  ot  nutmegs,  even  after  the  insect  has  established  itselj^  must 
be  a  work  of  years.  In  the  shell  they  will  keep  for  a  great  length  of  time.  1  have 
myself  kept  them  in  this  state  for  six  years,  and  when  cracked  they  were  found 
perfectly  sound.  From  the  report  of  the  London  brokers,  however,  they  will  not 
answer  in  Europe  on  account  of  the  heavy  allowance  for  shells,  which  is  one-third  of 
the  weight;  but  the  Chinese  merchants  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  exporting  them  to 
Penang  and  China,  where  they  are  in  request.  It  is  stated  on  the  best  atithority, 
that  unlimed  or  brown  nutmegs,  as  the  home  dealers  call  them,  mixed  with  cloves  as 
in  experiment  No.  4,  are  highly  esteemed  in  England,  and  even  preferred  by  some 
to  the  limed  produce;  most  probably  from  the  greater  facility  of  detecting  the  flaws 
in  them  in  their  naked  state. 
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Althongfa  the  dove-tree  sttaiiis  great  perfection  in  the  red  monld  of  these  districts, 
it  is  more  partial  to  a  less  tenacious  soiL  Its  cultiyation  has  been  established  for 
many  years  in  the  West  Indies  and  at  Bourbon,  and  is  of  secondary  importance  only. 
The  mother-cloYes  are  planted  in  rich  mould  at  the  distance  of  twelve  inches  from 
each  other,  screened  from  the  sun  and  duly  watered.  They  germinate  within  five 
weeks,  and  when  four  feet  high  are  to  be  transplanted  at  intervals  of  thirty  feet, 
with  a  small  admixture  of  sand  witii  the  red  mould  so  as  to  reduce  its  tenacity,  and 
to  be  cultivated  in  the  same  mode  as  the  nutmegs,  only  that  when  full  grown  they 
require  less  manure  in  the  proportion  of  one-third.  They  yield  generally  at  the  a^^ 
of  six  years,  and  at  that  of  twelve  are  in  their  highest  state  of  bearing,  when  the 
average  produce  may  be  estimated  at  six  or  seven  pounds  of  marketable  fruit  each 
tree  during  the  harvest,  which  takes  place  in  the  rainy  months,  but  with  us  they 
have  hitherto  borne  two  crops  in  three  years  only.  The  fruit  is  terminal,  and  when 
of  a  reddish  hue  is  plucked  by  hand,  so  that  the  process  of  gathering  it  is  tedious. 
It  is  then  dried  for  several  days  on  mats  in  the  sun,  until  it  breaks  easily  between 
the  fingers,  and  assumes  a  dark  brown  colour.  It  loses  about  sixty  per  cent,  in 
drying.  When  past  its  prime  the  clove-tree  has  a  ragged  and  uncombed  appearance, 
and  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  its  existence  is  limited  to  twenty  years,  tmless  in  very 
superior  soil,  in  which  it  may  drag  out  a  protracted  and  unprofitable  state  of  being 
to  the  period  of  perhaps  twenty-four  years.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  plant 
a  succession  of  seedlings  when  the  old  trees  have  attained  eight  years  of  age,  and 
this  octennial  succession  must  be  steadily  kept  in  view. 

With  reference  to  the  number  of  labourers,  cattle,  and  ploughs  necessary  for  a 
plantation  of  1000  nutmeg  and  dove-trees,  after  tlie  ground  has  been  thoroughly 
deared  of  underwood  and  stumps  of  trees,  I  consider  that  seven  Chinese  or  active 
Bengalee  labourers,  fifty  head  of  cattle,  and  two  ploughs,  would  be  suffident  for  all 
the  purposes  of  the  cultivation,  with  the  exception  of  collecting  the  dove  harvest, 
which,  being  a  very  tedious  process,  would  require  an  extra  number  of  hands;  and, 
indeed,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  gather  it  in  by  contract  '^American  Journai  of 
Science  and  Art 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OP  THE  NUTMEG  AT  SINGAPORE. 

BY  BEBTHOLD  8EEXAKN. 

The  cultivation  of  the  nutmeg  has  latdy  been  prosecuted  here  with  great  zeaL 
When  the  settlement  was  established,  much  prejudice  existed  with  respect  to  it.  A 
general  belief  then  prevailed,  that  with  so  great  an  investment  of  capital  which  such 
plantations  require,  and  without  protecting  laws,  much  risk  was  incurred.  Now, 
however,  the  fallacy  of  these  views  has  been  demonstrated.  Several  far-sighted 
individuals,  who  early  commenced  the  cultivation  of  the  spice,  are  now  reaping  a 
golden  harvest  from  their  enterprize.  Others  have  been  induced  to  follow  their 
example,  for  it  has  been  found  that  the  Singapore  plsmters,  with  free  labour,  and 
without  protecting  laws,  are  enabled  to  produce  their  nuts  and  mace  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  the  Dutch,  with  all  their  antiquated  institutions.  Another  decisive  proof,  if 
any  indeed  was  wanting,  that  industry  only  desires  to  be  free  and  imfettered,  in  order 
to  be  productive  of  the  best  results. 

The  perseverance,  care,  and  foresight  which  are  required  in  order  to  cultivate  the 
nutmeg  successfully,  are  truly  astonishing.  The  preparation  of  the  soil,  manuring, 
shading  of  the  young  plants,  &c.,  are  very  laborious  operations,  and  how  often  do 
they  meet  with  disappointment !  After  years  of  attention  and  the  expenditure  of 
great  sums,  the  trees  begin  to  blossom,  when,  alas  I  not  unfrequently  more  than  one- 
half  turn  out  to  be  either  male  or  monoecious  plants,  only  to  be  felled  by  the  axe. 
This  circumstance  is  of  great  importance;  in  order  to  remedy  the  evil,  various  expe- 
riments have  been  made  to  propagate  the  female  plants  by  graftmg  or  by  layers; 
and,  although  these  processes  have  been  successful,  it  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained 
whether  trees  multiplied  in  this  way  are  as  productive  as  those  raised  from  seeds*. — 
J3ooker*8  Journal  of  Botany, 

*  See  an  excellent  account  of  the  Nutmeg  and  its  cultivation,  by  Dr.  T.  Ozley,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  voL  ii.,  p.  641—661. 
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ON  THREE  KINDS  OF  QUININE. 

BY  J.  VAN  HBUNIKOEN. 

If  common  pure  quinine  be  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol  and  the  latter  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously,  a  resinous  mass  remains  behind,  in  which  acicular 
crystals  are  contained.  If  it  be  dissolved  in  ether,  there  also  remains  after  the 
evaporation  a  resinous  substance,  but  in  which  these  crystals  cannot  be  discovered. 

According  to  Martiny  and  Liebig  common  quinine  is  obtained  in  crystals  from  an 
ammoniacal  liquid.  These  are  most  easily  procured  when  ammonia  in  excess  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  the  neutral  sulphate  of  a  quinine  and  of  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  with  three  atoms  of  water,  and  the  mixture  set  aside.  After  some  time  very 
fine  acicular  crystals  appear  on  the  surface,  which  can  be  isolated  only  with  diffi- 
culty, and  when  washed  and  dried  form  an  amorphous  powder.  But  from  absolute 
alcohol  these  crystals  no  more  crystallize  than  does  amorphous  quinine. 

If,  however,  recently-precipitated  quinine,  after  having  been  carefully  washed 
and  repeatedly  moistened,  be  spread  out  as  thinly  as  possible  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
the  amorphous  precipitate  is  gradually  converted  into  crystals,  which  can  be  as 
easily  recrystallized  from  absolute  alcohol  as  quinine. 

This  amorphous  precipitate,  however,  which  is  the  third  hydrate  of  quinine, 
loses  during  crystallization  two  equivalents  of  water  and  possesses  now,  like  the 
first  hydrate  of  quinine,  the  property  of  being  much  less  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine, 
and  of  crystallizing  out  of  the  hot  alcoholic  solution  by  cooling.  This  quinine 
recrystallized  from  alcohol  and  procured,  as  described  above,  by  precipitation  from 
the  common  sulphate  of  quinine  by  ammonia,  loses,  when  moistened  with  ammonia, 
and  exposed  for  a  few  days  to  the  air  at  130°  Cent.,  five  per  cent,  of  water. 

Quinme 94.935  1—2025.0        94.8 

Water 5.065  1=  112.5  5.2 

100.000  2137.5       100.0 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  quinine  which  are  quite  distinct 
the  one  from  the  other,  and  show  their  peculiarity  also  in  their  salts,  namely — 
a  quinine,  which  loses  at  130°  C,  14.3  per  cent,  water  =  3  eq. 
iS  quinine,  which  loses  at  130°  C,  10.8  per  cent,  water  =  2  eq. 
y  quinine,  which  loses  at  130°  C,    5.2  p>er  cent,  water  =  1  eq. 
The  y  quinine  forms  like  the  a  and  ^  quinine,  basic  and  neutral  salts,  which  easily 
crystallize,  and  have  much  similarity  with  those  of  )8  quinine.    Tlie  basic  sulphate 
of  this  alkaloid  contains  much  less  water  than  the  corresponding  salt  of  the  a  and  ^ 
quinine.    Analysis  showed 

y  quinine    84.78  =  4050.0  84.81 

Sulphuric  acid  10.75  =    .500.0  10.47 

Water 4.47  =r     112.5  4.71 

100.00         4662.5  100.00 

The  proportion  of  water  in  the  corresponding  sulphate  of  a  quinine,  is  14  per  cent., 

or  seven  equivalents  ;  that  of  ]3  quinine,  12.9  per  cent.,  or  six  equivalents;  and  that 

of  y  quinine,  4.70  per  cent.,  or  one  equivalent. 
The  y  quinine  is  easily  prepared,  and  of  importance  for  the  purification  of  the  a 

quinine,  as  it  crystallizes,  and  can,  therefore,  be  more  easily  purified. 
It  estabUshes,  moreover,  the  presence  of  the  /3  quinine  beyond  doubt,  since  it  is 

now  quite  certain  that  ^  three  arise  from  one  another.    For  the  sake  of  greater 

order,  the  denominatiun  ought  now  to  be  altered,  and  a  quinine  should  be  called  that 

with  ono  atom  of  water ;  jS  quinine  that  with  two  atoms;  and  y  quinine  that  with 

three  atoms  of  water. — Pharm.  Central  BlatL 


ON  TWO  VABIETIES  OF  FALSE  JALAP. 

BT  JOHN  H.  CUBRIE. 

Two  difierent  roots  have  for  some  time  back  been  brought  to  the  New  York  market 
for  the  purpose  of  adulterating  or  counterfeiting  the  various  preparations  of  jalap. 
They  difler  materially  from  the  Mechoacan  and  other  varieties  of  false  jalap  which 
formerly  existed  in  our  markets,  as  described  by  Wood  and  Bache  in  the  United 
States*  Dispensatory,  while  some  of  the  pieces  bear  no  slight  resemblance  to  the  true 
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root.  The  specimens  I  have  been  able  to  procure  are  so  imperfect,  and  so  altered  by 
the  process  of  drying,  that  the  botanists  I  have  consulted  are  unable  to  give  any 
information  even  as  to  the  order  to  which  they  belong.  I  have  not  been  able  either 
t»  trace  their  commercial  history,  nor  do  I  know  how,  under  the  present  able  adminis- 
tnution  of  the  law  for  the  inspection  of  drugs,  they  have  obtained  admisttoii  to  mar 
port.  The  article,  or  articles,  since  there  are  at  least  two  of  th^n,  come  done  up  in 
bales  like  tiiose  of  the  true  jalap,  and  are  probaUy  brought  from  the  same  port,  Vcs» 
Cruz. 

No.  1  appears  to  be  the  rhizome  or  underground  stem  of  an  exogenous  perennial 
herb,  throwing  up  at  one  end  each  year  one  or  mare  shoots,  which,  after  floweringy 
die  down  to  the  ground.  It  comes  in  pieces  varying  in  length  from  two  to  five  incheB, 
tatd  in  thickness  from  the  third  of  an  inch  to  three  inches.  In  aome  of  the  pieces 
the  root  has  apparently  been  split  or  cut  lengthwise ;  in  others,  par^ulariy  in  Ibt 
large  pieces,  it  has  been  sliced  transversely  like  Ck>lombo  root.  The  pieces  are  some- 
what twisted  or  contorted,  oorragated  longitudinally  and  externally,  ysajing  in  colour 
from  a  yellowish  to  a  dark  lm>wn.  The  transverse  sections  appear  as  if  the  rhizome 
may  have  been  broken  in  pieces  at  nodes  from  two  to  four  inches  distant  from  each 
other,  and  at  which  the  stem  was  enlarged.  Or  the  same  appearance  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  rhizome  having  been  cut  into  sections  of  various  lengths;  and  ihe 
resinous  juice  exuding  on  the  cut  surfaces,  has  hindered  them  from  contracting  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  intervening  part  of  the  root  On  the  cut  or  broken  sur^ioes 
aise  seen  concentric  circles  of  woody  filses,  the  intervening  itarenchyma  being  coo- 
tracted  and  depressed.  The  fre^  broken  surfaces  of  these  {Heces  exhibit  in  a  nuriced 
manner  the  concentric  layers  of  woody  fibres.  The  pieces  that  are  cut  longitudinally, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  heavier  tiian  those  just  described,  though  their  spedfic  gravity 
is  still  not  near  so  great  as  that  of  genuine  jalap.  Their  fracture  is  more  uniform, 
of  a  greyish  brown  colour,  and  highly  resinous. 

This  variety  of  false  jalap,  when  e:diau8ted  with  alcohol,  the  tincture  thus  obtained 
evaporated,  and  the  residuum  washed  with  water,  yielded  from  9^^  to  15^  per  cent, 
of  resin,  the  average  of  ten  experiments  being  13  percent.  Its  appearance  was 
strikingly  like  tiiafc  of  jalap  resin.  It  had  a  sHghtly  sweetish  raucUaginons  taste, 
leaving  a  little  acridity,  and  the  odour  was  £untly  jalapine.  It  resembled  jalap  vesm. 
in  being  slowly  soLuUe  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  nnlike  jalap  resin  it  was 
wholly  solul^  in  ether.  In  a  dose  of  ten  grains  it  proved  feebly  porgaltve,  causing 
only  two  or  three  moderate  liquid  stools.  Its  operatiim  was  nnattended  with  griping 
or  other  nnpleasant  efiect,  except  a  slight  Reeling  of  nausea  felt  about  half  an  hour 
after  the  extract  had  been  swallowed,  and  continuing  for  some  time. 

This  variety  of  false  jalap  is  probably  nsed,  when  ground,  for  the  pTorpose  of 
mixing  with  and  adulterating  the  powder  of  true  jalap,  or  is  noLd  for  it,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  from  it  its  resin  or  extract,  whi(^  is  sold  as  genuine  resin  or 
extract  of  jalap.  The  powder  strikingly  resembles  that  of  true  jalap,  has  a  faint 
odour  of  jalap,  but  is  destitute,  to  a  great  extent,  of  its  flavour.  The  dust  too, 
arising  from  it,  is  much  less  irritating  to  the  air  passages. 

The  second  variety  is  a  tuber  possibly  of  an  orohidate  plant,  a  good  deal  resembling 
in  shape,  colour,  and  size,  a  butternut  (Juglans  emerea$.  Externally  it  is  black,  or 
neariy  so,  in  some  places  shining  as  if  varnished  by  some  resinous  exudation,  but 
generally  dull,  marked  by  deep  longitudinal  cuts  extending  almost  to  the  centre  of 
the  tubers;  internally  it  is  yellow  or  ydlowish  white,  having  a  somewhat  homy 
fracture,  and  marked  in  its  transverse  sections  with  dots,  as  if  from  sparse,  delicate 
fibres.  'When  first  imported  the  root  is  compsratively  soft,  but  becomes  dry  and 
brit^  by  keeping.  Its  odour  resembles  that  of  jalap,  and  its  taste  is  nanseona^ 
sweetii^,  and  mucilaginous. 

This  root  oontaiBtt  no  resin  whatevo.  Treated  with  boiling  water  it  yields  a 
large  amount  (75  per  cent.)  of  extract.  This  is  siduUe,  to  a  great  extent,  likewise 
in  alcohol.    With  iodine  no  blue  colour  is  produced. 

The  extract  obtained  from  this  drug  appears,  in  ordinary  doses,  perfectly  inert, 
five  or  ten  grains  producing,  when  swallowed,  no  efiect  whatever.  Is  this  root  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  its  extract,  and  is  this  latter  sold  as  genuine 
extract  of  jalap  ? 

Of  the  effect  which  frauds  of  this  kind  cannot  fail  to  have  on  the  practice  of 
medicine  it  does  not  fall  within  my  province  to  speak,  but  commercially  its  working 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  One  hundred  pounds  of  jalap  at  the  market  price,  60  cents 
per  pound,  will  oost  60  dola.    In  extracting  this  there  will  be  about  5  dols.  wortli  of 
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akohol,  mAkJiig  in  all  €5  dda.  There  will  be  obtained  fortj  pounds  of  extract, 
ooBtmg  ihuB  1  dol.  62^  cents  yer  pound. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  false  j^ap,  No.  1,  may  be  obtained  for  20  dols.;  admittiDg 
the  aloohoi  to  cost  5  dols.,  it  will  make  in  all  25  dols.  This  will  produce  thirty-six 
pomds  of  extract,  costing  rather  less  than  70  cents  per  pound. 

One  hundred  poimds  of  variety  No.  2  may  be  had  for  20  dols.,  and  no  alcohol  is 
necessary  in  obtaining  the  extract.  The  yield  being  seventy-fiye  pounds,  the  extract 
Witt  cost  xildier  less  thaa  £7  €aits  per  pound.— iV.  y.  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  Jan^  1852. 


ON  DIGITALIS. 

BT  «BORQB  TOK  HKB8. 


According  to  Togt  (Jahrb.  fur  prakt  Pharm,,  xir.,  p.  175)  the  efficacy  of  the 
leaTes  of  digitalis  depends  on  the  season  when  they  are  gathered.  Yon  Hees,  in 
Barmen,  has  made  the  following  obseryations  in  this  respect : — 

IHneteen  ounces  of  leaves,  gathered  in  the  month  of  May,  yielded  three  ounces  of 
dry  leaves,  equal  to  15.8  per  cent. 

114 J  ounces^  gathered  in  July,  yielded  twenty  ounces  of  dry  leaves,  equal  to 
17.4  per  cent. 

ON  aUAIACUM  BESIN. 

BT  L.  E.  JOITAS. 

Hbsdy  of  guaiaoum  In  a  powdered  state,  or  in  aloohoUc  solution,  becomes,  as  is 
well  known,  imder  various  influences,  first  green,  and  then  of  a  beautiful  blue  ;  and 
this  ooiouKation  ajqaears  slowly  in  the  atmosphere,  readily  "by  oxidyzing  agents,  but 
also  in  a  still  unexplained  manner  by  many  organic  substances,  particularly  by 
pDoteia  substances  (^Archiv.der  JF%ar»iacie,  Bd.  xxv.,  p.  3 — 15),  in  that  state  in  which 
they  are  usually  found  in  plants.  That  part  only  c^  the  resin  which  is  soluble  in 
aramonia,  is  said  to  imdergo  these  chsjuges  of  colour.  {Berzelius  Lehrhuch  ier 
Ckemk,  Bd.  viL,  p.  70.) 

Among  the  inorganic  substances  the  following  are  known  to  effect  these  changes : — 
The  atmospheric  air,  which  is  here  equal  to  oxygen,  although  a  direct  current  of 
oxyi^  gas  has  not  yet  been  able  to  produce  it  (Sdiacht),  ozon  (Schonbein), 
nitdLte  of  the  oxide  of  ethyle,  the  chlorides  of  iron,  of  quicksilver,  of  copper,  and  of 
ffHd  ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Schmidt,  also  hypochlorite  of  soda. 

The  latter  writer  has  founded  on  this  fact  a  method  for  detecting  the  adulteration 
of  leain  of  jalap,  and  of  scaounony  with  resin  of  guaiacum ;  he  states,  that  an 
alkaline  solution  oi  such  a  suspected  resin,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of 
soda,  assumes  a  green  ccdour,  even  if  only  ^^th  part  of  guaiacum  be  present. 

I  have  now  found  that  one  grain  of  resm  of  guaiacum,  dissolved  in  the  fourteen 
thousand  parts  of  spirit  of  wine,  may  be  detected,  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
eFea  when  in  a  greater  degree  of  dilution. 

It  is  by  the  blue  and  green  change  of  colour  that  this  resin  can  be  detected;  but 
the  experiment  only  succeeds  when  very  clean  strips  of  filtering-paper  are  im- 
pregnated with  this  diluted  alcoholic  solution  ;  and  immediately,  whilst  still  moist, 
introduced  into  the  mouth  of  a  glass  vessel  half  filled  with  chlorine  liquor;  or  the  - 
bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  free  iodine,  without,  however,  bringing  the  paper  in 
contact  with  either  of  these  two  substances,  in  which  case  no  reaction  would  take 
jlatfi 

The  method  uf  detedaqg  the  adulteration  of  certain  resins  with  resin  of  guaiacum 
is  aeoordingly  very  simple,  since  nothing  more  is  required  but  to  treat  an  alcoholic 
BolBtion  of  the  suspected  resin  in  the  alwve  stated  manner.  Under  certain  circum- 
staocaBB,  strifs  of  Vbtting-paper,  inq>regnated  with  a  solution  of  resin  of  guaiacum, 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  reagents  for  detecting  the  presence  of  dry  vapours  of  the  so 
caUed  halogen  and  of  nitrous  add  in  a  very  sensiUe  manner  ;  for  this  paper-test  is 
qattite  mdifieient  to  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  ac^ic  acid,  and  formic 
add,  very  piobahly  also  to  all  other  oxygen  acids  that  axe  not  ozonized  (that  yield 
no  oxygen). 

All  those  who  have  made  this  interesting  change  of  colour  in  the  resin  of  guaiacum 
their  study,  say,  that  the  akx)holic  solution  of  the  resin  is  changed  by  chlorine  water 
and  by  the  metallic  chlorides  enumerated  above,  from  a  rather  bhie,  or  rather  firom 
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a  Tiolet  colour  into  a  green  colour,  and,  lastly,  into  a  yellowish  brown ;  and  that 
chlorine  water  colours  genuine  powdered  resin  of  guaiacum  first  green,  then  blue, 
and,  lastly,  brown. 

According  to  my  observations,  these  changes  of  colour  are  the  effects  of  three 
stages  of  oxidation,  which,  according  to  all  appearance,  stand  in  the  closest  con- 
nexion with  these  three  resins,  which  are  the  analytical  products  of  the  resin  of 
guaiacum. 

Sobrero  has  studied  the  resins  of  guaiacum,  after  Unverdorben  and  Jahn,  as  resin 
of  guaiacum  in. general,  according  to  the  products  obtained  from  them  by  distU'^ 
lation,  and  has  found  them  to  consist  of  an  oil:  guajacyl  CioHgOs,  and  of  an 
empyreumatic  acid  Ci2Hg04.  The  property  of  the  aJkaJine  salts  of  the  latter, 
to  become  red  in  the  atmosphere,  and  then,  having  passed  through  a  number  of 
shades,  to  change  into  green,  are  of  interest  for  the  change  of  colour  in  the  guaiacum 
and  its  constitution. 

The  resin  of  guaiacum  which  occurs  in  brown  or  yellowish  green  turbid  or  confused 
masses,  forms  part  of  the  lignum  guaiaci ;  the  latter  is  no  chromogen,  contains  no 
colouring  matter,  and  forms  no  lake-colour,  when  treated  with  alum  or  chloride  of  tin  5 
but  its  decoction  becomes,  by  continued  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  orange-yellow. 
That  portion  of  the  wood,  wliich  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  forms  part  of  the  resin  of 
guaiacum,  is  subject  to  oxidization  with  changes  of  colour, — as  is  usually  observed 
only  in  inorganic  oxides,  but  which  are  not  peculiar,  isolated  phenomena,  if  we 
consider  the  ethereal  oil  of  chamomile,  oil  of  cajeput,  morphia,  quinine,  meconic  acid, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  many  other  substances.  Oil  of  chamoniile,  when  getting  old, 
changes  its  blue  colour  into  green,  and  at  last  into  a  dirty  brown.  The  fresh 
oil  leaves  on  cotton  or  linen  doth,  after  continued  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  a 
green  colour,  which  becomes  yellowish  brown.  The  resin  of  guaiacum  is  subject  to 
similar  oxidization  ;  so  that  when,  in  an  appropriate  solvent,  such  as  ether,  alcohol, 
or  oil  of  turpentine,  it  comes  in  contact  with  certain  substances  that  favour  its 
oxidization,  to  which  its  own  oxides  especially  belong,  these  changes  of  colour 
Immediately  appear. 

We  find  in  these  products  of  oxidization,  the  three  primitive  prismatic  colours  : 
blue,  yellow,  and  red  (orange),  by  the  combination  of  which  the  green  and  violet  of 
that  resin  is  produced.  A  diluted  alcoholic  solution  of  the  best  resin  of  guaiacum, 
made  without  increase  of  temperature,  is  colourless  with  a  shade  of  violet  on  :the 
inner  walls  of  the  vessel.  By  a  shorter  or  longer  exposure  to  the  air,  this  alcoholic 
solution  becomes  darker,  and  loses  the  property  of  producing,  with  metallic  chlorides, 
the  blue  reaction.  This  stage  of  oxidization  having  then  already  passed,  whilst 
certain  substances  that  are  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  or  on  whose  surfaces  gases 
of  the  halogens,  oxygen,  or  ozon,  are  condensing,  impart  to  this  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  resin  of  guaiacum  a  more  or  less  intense  blue  colour.  Substances  containing 
protein  are  known  to  have  this  efi*ect.  I  noticed  it  also  in  milk,  and  the  surfaces  of 
metals,  such  as  iron  and  copper. 

This  stage  of  blue  oxidization  is  soon  followed  by  one  of  a  yellow  colour,  which 
immediately  changes  the  blue  into  green,  until  after  the  completed  chemical  equi- 
librium the  yeUow  and  brownish  yellow  colour  makes  its  appearance,  which,  imder 
common  circumstances,  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  blue  or  green  oxidization.  Am- 
monia is  one  of  the  substances  which  efi*ect  this. 

The  yellow  product  of  oxidization  can  be  obtained  by  itself,  if  a  simple  rather 
reduced  solution  of  the  resin  is  treated  with  a  current  of  chlorine  gas,  until  the 
guaiacum  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  of  a  yellowish  orange  colour.  If  only  a 
trace  of  this  oxidized  precipitate  is  mixed  with  a  simple  diluted  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  resin  (which  is  the  modification  of  the  blue  resin,  minus  water),  Mid,  in  case 
the  strength  of  the  spirit  of  wine  is  above  56  per  cent.  B.,  a  small  quantity  of  water 
added,  a  deep  violet  or  ultramarine  colour  appears  instantaneously,  which  changes 
into  a  splendid  blue,  and  the  oxidization  having  then  commenced  in  the  mixture^ 
there  gradually  follows  a  green  colour,  which  finally  becomes  yellowish  brown. 

The  red  oxide  of  the  resin  of  guaiacum  which  is  contained  in  the  foregoing  pre- 
paration, and  produces,  with  the  blue  colour  in  the  mixture,  the  violet,  is  the 
result  of  the  continued  application  of  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  upon  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  yellow  oxidized  resin,  until  the  liquid  indicates  free  chlorine,  and 
a  precipitate  of  a  solid  substance  is  again  formed  in  it.  By  the  addition  of  water 
the  perfect  precipitation  of  the  orange  red  resin  is  efiected. 

The  crystalline  precipitates  of  the  resin  of  guaiacum  thus  obtained  are  deprived 
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of  adhering  muriatic  acid  by  water.  A  very  colourless  mass  of  the  first  modification, 
which  appears  to  be  the  blue  resin,  minus  water,  is  obtained  by  treating  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  resin  with  concentrated  acetic  acid.  It  corresponds  to  the  alpha 
resin  of  the  resin  of  guaiacum,  and  is  instantaneously  coloured  blue  by  the  halogens. 

The  second  product  of  oxidization  is,  like  the  drst,  readily  dissolved  by  alcoholized 
spirit  of  wine,  and  forms  with  the  metallic  chlorides  in  alcoholic  solution,  green 
constant  compounds,  resinate,  e.g,  with  sesquiozide  of  iron.    It  is  the  beta  resin. 

The  third  product  of  oxidization,  the  solution  of  which  is  intensely  orange  yellow, 
is  perfectly  soluble  in  ether  and  in  alcoholized  ether  only.  It  is,  like  the  second, 
chuacterized  by  its  oxidizing  influence  upon  the  alpha  resin  ;  and  forms,  with 
alcoholic  solutions  of  metallic  chlorides,  green  resinates. 

Alcoholic  solutions  of  both  resins  react  as  sensitiyely  as  chlorine  and  iodine  in  a 
liquid  state,  upon  guaiacum  in  a  liquid  state,  by  a  fugitive  violet  and  blue  colour- 
ation, whilst  chloride  of  iron  in  similar  dilution  is  indicated  by  it  with  the  same 
delicacy  by  a  green  modification  in  an  alcoholic  solution.  A  paper-test  for  chlorides 
of  iron,  copper,  gold,  and  quicksilver,  cannot  be  formed  with  their  solutions. 

The  already  quoted  investigations  of  Unverdorben,  Jahn,  Thierry,  Trommsdorff, 
Schacht,  Sobrero,  and  others  on  lignum  guaiaci  and  resins  of  guaiacum  (Guajacin, 
Thierry,  Annal.  de  Chem.,  xL,  p.  306  ;  Guajaksdure^  Thierry,  ibid.,  xl.,  305  ;  Chtajak" 
holz,  faischea,  AnncU,  d,  Pharm.,  xv.,  p.  323  ;  Ueber  Guajakharz,  Journal  d,  Phartn,  et 
de  ChiitLf  1844,  p.  116),  mention  guaiacin  and  sublimable  acids,  benzoic  and  guaiacic 
acid.  They  have,  however,  by  no  means  yet  exhausted  this  field,  and  do  not  state 
what  reciprocal  relation  these  substances  have  to  one  another  with  regard  to  their 
formation.  My  own  experiments,  which  I  herewith  publish,  had  been  originally 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  interesting  phenomena  of  the  colours  ; 
but  the  influence  which  such  strong  oxidizing  substances  as  chlorine,  iodine,  and 
nitrous  acid  exerdse,  induced  me  to  treat  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  resin  of 
guaiacum  with  chlorine  gas,  in  the  expectation  that,  during  the  formation  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  ethyle,  there  would  also  take  place,  at  the  expense 
of  the  spirit  of  wine,  an  oxidization  of  the  resin  of  guaiacum,  which  so  readily 
absorbs  the  oxygen  at  the  moment  of  its  generation.  Schacht  says,  that  this  object 
is  not  attained  by  direct  application  of  oxygen  ;  nor  can  it,  according,  to  Jahn,  be 
effected  by  introducing  oxygen  through  the  medium  of  nitric  acid,  because  the 
latter  produces,  even  at  a  moderate  temperature,  a  number  of  complicated  decom- 
positions and  combinations.  The  guaiacuni  is  transformed  by  it  into  a  reddish 
yellow  mucilaginous  granular  mass,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  possesses  no 
oxidizing  or  colouring  influence  upon  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  resin  of  guaiacum. 

In  order  to  become  more  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  chlorine  gas  upon  the 
alcoholic  solutions  of  the  resins  in  general,  I  acted  on  a  solution  of  benzoic  resin, 
which  so  much  resembles  the  resin  of  guaiacum.  As  regards  the  decomposition,  the 
results  were  nearly  the  same.  Benzoic  resin  is  in  this  manner  decomposed  into 
benzoic  acid  and  a  red  resin,  which  can,  by  alcohol  and  ether,  be  separated  into  two 
crystallizable  resins.  The  residue  thus  generated  over  the  red  benzoic  resin  pos- 
sesses the  odour  of  benzoL  These  benzoic  resins  produce  in  the  oxidized  state,  and 
dissolved  in  ether,  no  colouration  in  a  similar  solution  of  guaiacum,  and  therefore 
are  not  compounds  of  chlorine. 

I  have  obtamed  perfectly  similar  products  and  phenomena  by  the  oxidizing  in- 
fluence of  chlorate  of  potash  with  muriatic  acid,  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
resin  of  guaiacimi  and  benzoic  resin.  In  this  case,  however,  the  reaction  is  too 
sudden  to  allow  a  minute  observation  of  the  gradual  change. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  resin  of  guaiacum,  being  poured  into  a  vessel  containing 
an  equal  volume  of  diluted  muriatic  acid  of  1.120,  a  milky  liquid  is  formed,  which, 
the  vessel  being  heated  in  the  water-bath,  and  the  contents  stirred  with  a  glass  rod, 
forms  a  cohering  mass,  solidifying  when  cold.  Bemoved  from  the  vessel,  and  de- 
prived of  the  adhering  muriatic  acid  by  warm  water,  this  substance  forms  a 
green,  sinning,  resinous  mass,  which  can  be  dra^vn  out  into  fine  silk-like  threads. 
The  residual  muriatic  liquid  remains  slightly  clouded,  and  after  some  time  an  in- 
tensely green  crystallizing  sediment  forms,  with  a  supernatent  liquid,  which  becomes 
gradually  more  and  more  red,  like  wine.  If  the  latter  be  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  a  warty  crystalline  substance  deposits.  If  the  evaporation  be 
assisted  by  heat,  a  red  substance  remains  behind,  after  the  complete  removal  of  the 
muriatic  acid,  which  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  with  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  pos- 
sesses all  the  properties  of  guaiacin,  as  described  by  Trommsdorff.     The  same 
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bo^  is  obtained  by  evsporation  from  the  alcoholic  K^vtkm  of  tke  min,  vhodi  ha» 
been  precipitated  bj  dilorine.  It  iri^zes  in  all  priBiiiati&  eolova  when  apomd  in  aa 
amerphous  state  OTer  a  snrfiice. 

A  similar  solation  of  guaiacvm^  treated  in  the  soane  may,  with  ceiieeB!tcite& 
▼inegar,  yielded  a  resin  of  a  yefliowish  white  eoloor.  The  veaidnal  flaid  coatMns 
the  same  body  which  is  prodneed  by  nnmatic  acid,  but  i»  hioe  yeUvirkh,  and 
dissolves  in  alcohol  with  a  violet  coloiff.  It  xMMsesses  ift  high,  degoee-  the  acsid  taate 
of  the  resm  of  guaiacnm,  and  may,  therefore,  be  eosaidefed  a»  gnaiaew. 

Gnaiacom  resin  acid  is  the  product  generated  by  the  influenee  of  ^faxiae  vpoa 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  gmdacnm.  It  is  a  snbstance  yaecqatathig  ftom  ite  mumatiie. 
alcoholic  solution  in  warty  orange  coloured  crystalsv  insatoltle-  i&  water^  1^  which  it 
can  completely  be  thrown  down  from  its  solutions  of  a  lighter  eaftooc.  It  is  zcAdlly 
dissolved  by  ether  and  alcoholized  spirit  of  wine ;  from  whae^aoliitMiia  it  is  pmf 
cipitated  with  water,  entirely  unidtered.  It  m^s  at  a  lidw  tempeiattsB.  ^^Hien 
dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine  or  in  ether,  it  loses  aftee  anne  time  tiie  capaci^  «£ 
producing  the  respective  coiotErs  in  the  alcoholie  spriutna  of  camoum  resia.  otf 
gnaiacum.  One-quarter  of  a  gram  of  this  subetflnee  Iiq[aififtd  iai  a  nnctar,  intSt  a 
similar  quantity  of  the  common  powdered  resin  of  guaisemn  by  spkit  oi  winc^.  is 
capable  of  tinging  100  grs.  of  powdered  sugar  of  mSk  intensely  l^e,  if  ths  bolter 
be  directly  rubbed  down  with  the  generated  tincture.  Its  retiaote  of  ifom  coloun 
spirit  of  wine  of  a  sap-green.  Whether  this  add  fbnnr  an  e^r,  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  discover,  but  it  probaUy  does.  The  liquid  obtained  from  the  ehloclded 
alcohofic  solution  of  the  residue  of  the  guaiacum  yieldedja  dietiilate,  which  developed, 
after  the  removal  of  the  diloride  of  ethyle^  the  odour  of  gntuBeusB  in  a  very  agree- 
able manner,  and  when  exposed  to  tiie  air,  a  violet  body  precipitated  from  it.  The 
residue  of  the  distillate  assumed  by  mmfiatic  acid  a  viefet  coloiir. 

The  iridiscence  and  deposition  of  a  vi<^et  resinous  satetance  aae  not  peculiar  to 
this  distillate,  but  common  to  all  resins.  It  takes  place  chiefly  ia  those' cases  when 
resins,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  are  precipitated  in  the  dfat^iiag  apparatua.  After 
the  spirit  of  wine  has  been  distilled  off  with  the  odorous-  prineipl^  <&  resinB^  aqueous 
and  ^c(^olic  liquids  are  obtained,  from  which  turbid  and  often  iiidisEigag  vielet  reana 
deposit,  e,  ^,  in  mastic  and  myrrh.  The  guaiacran  lesin.  acid  forms  nJiae  com- 
pounds with  potash  and  ammonia,  soluUe  in  spirit  of  wine.  Brf  ti»  influence  of 
fight  it  becomes  gradually  decolourized^— .^lrt?A<t;.  <L  Pkammacie,  itmamjr  Ifi^d  p.  3§. 


ON  THE  GDM  AMMONIACUM  PIAKT. 

BT  1,  JL.  BUHSE. 

BtJKSE  found  the  plant  which  yields  the  gum  ammonicum  in  Persia,  near  the 
Tillage  of  Blschm,  close  to  the  northern  border  of  the  salt-desert,  to  the  south  of 
Damgamy  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain-chain  of  Kuui-lSiflchm,.  at  an  elevation  of 
from  3000  to  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ha  only  saw,  however,  root-leaves 
and  the  stems  of  the  previous  yeajp.  Ue  considers  it  to  be  Dorema  Aucheri,  Bois,  and  not 
the  Dorema  Ammoniacufn,  Don.  The  natives  call  it  Wesehach,  and  not,  as  is  usually 
stated,  Osehak,  The  gum  resm  is.  gathered  by  them  for  commercial'  purposes.  It 
is  not  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gesd,  but  is  said  to  abound  near  Tabbas, 
whene  it  is  largely  collected.  The  Dorema  Aucheii  grows  in  similar  places  to  those 
in  which  the  Assafoetida  plant  is  found,,  on  arid  rocky  declivities,  and  the  sta&s 
attain  equal  height  to  those  of  the  latter  plant.  Fraaers  nVarrative  of  a  Voyage 
ima  Kharaataot)  states,  that  the  plant  occurs  also  neax  Jese^bost,  59 16' feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.^-€5«lwrf  Bkut^  1852,.  No^  xiv.,  p.  223. 


THE  PHARMACEUTICAI*  CONVENTION  OE  1852.  CNEW  YOfiK). 

BT  EDWABB  PABBXSZT,  OF  VKHJA^ELPSSA. 

Having  some  monthis  since  proposed,  in  the  Philadelphia  GbUsge  of  Phazma&y, 
bringing  together  for  mutual  advantage  and  eneouzaganenttibe  seatt»ed  elemaits 
of  what  may  be  called  the  naacmi  profesnoa  of  phanuaoy,  I  lead  with  interest  the 
proceedings  of  the  recent  CcmTention  oC  PharmaceirtxstB  in  New  Yoikr  <^ling  a 
National  Convention  in  this  dty  next  £r1L    These  praceedmgs^  puhlishttl  in  th&  last 
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nmnber  of  this  Jonnud,  and  ao  forcibly  urged  vpaa  the  attentioB  cf  ifts  readem  under 
the  editorial  head,  are  worthy  to  be  kept  be&ve  the  pbarmaceutiotd  pablic  natil  the 
timet  of  the  proposed  am^entioa ;.  and  aa  tise  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to 
notice  some  of  their  details,  and  to  offer  some  suggestions  in  relation  to  them,,  Idle 
ifisolmtioaA  adopted  in  New  York  are  here  inserted. 

"  Wherms,  The  advancement  of  the  true  mtarests  of  tiie  great  body  of  pftarmah 
ceutical  practitioners  in  all  sections  of  our  couatvy  is  a  subject  wortfarf  of  earacst 
eoBSttdesation ;  and  totoflos^.  FharmaoentistB,  in  their  hort^rconrse  among  themsehres, 
with  Physicians  and  the  public,  should  he  gorenied  by  &  code  of  ethies  calcsilsted 
to«  eleratethe  standard  and  knprofe  the  piaetiee of  their  art;  aasidwhereag,  the  meaas 
of  aiegular  pharmaoeutieal  edbicatakm  flftu>uhibe  odhred  to  the  risings  phanaaeentistB 
by  the  estalilishmeat  of  schools  of  phamacy  in  suitable  locationfl ;  and  wkentUr  it 
ia  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  united  action  of  the  professiaD  should  be  Erected  to 
the  stfcemidiahniettt  of  these  elgeets;  thereftve^ 

'*£8ao^cr»That  In  the  opisiaa  e€  this  edUTcntion  much  good  wlE  result  firom  a 
more  extended  intercourse  between  the  Pharmaceutists  of  thesseTeral  secftimisiolf  Ae 
Union,  by  which  their  customa  aoid  practiQe  nay  be  aiiiiiiliitiiT ;  liiat  iBuurma- 
ceutists  would  promote  their  indiyidnal  interests^  and  advaoce  thae  psslieBsiooal 
standing,  by  fbrming  assodatioas  £or  molaBl  protectmnr  and  the  edlicadion  of  their 
aflsistants  when  such  association  have  becooM  suffidentiLy  maeoaed;  asd  that^  in  view 
ef  these  important  ends,  it  is  ftirthec 

"  Meaolvii  That  a  ConveBtiDtt  be  caQed,  consistmg  of  three  ddegates  each,  from 
inoQSporated  and  unincorporated  pharBoaoentical  aodeties,  to  meet  art;  Philadelphia  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  October,  18^3,  when  all  the  important  qmstions  beanag  en 
the  profession  may  be  eonsidefed,  and  measures  adopted  ioc  l£e  organization  of  a 
Ifotioaal  Associatton,  to  meet  every  year."  * 

The  plan  of  organization;  here  proposed  is  perhaps  the  best  tiiat  could  hare  been 
adopted,  under  all  the  cireumstances ;  and  yet  I  con&SB  to  some  regrets  tiiat  no>  way 
is  opened  by  which  all  Pharmaceutists  who  feel  interested  in  the  eleTatkai  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  the  promotion  of  phanoacentieal  reform^,  cooid  partake  in  the  detibera- 
taons  of  the  Convention.  If  ik  were  designed  to  legislate  for  a  profession  of  pharniaey 
fully  organiaed  throughout  the  country,  I  couid  naore  wfllin^y  acquiesee  in  the 
policy  of  requiring  of  every  memiber  a  certificate  of  his  appointment  as  the  repse- 
sentatioa  of  some  local  ergamzafcion.  But  the  actual  condition  of  tiie  drag  trade, 
and  the  so-called  profession  of  pbarmaey,  i»  widefy  diflecent  it  is  only  in  the  large 
cities  that  they  are  organized  at  alL 

As  &ur  as  educated  Apothecaries  h&ve  penetrated  in  die  great  west-~and  in  the 
more  Southern  States  they  are  isolated,  scattered  here  and  there,  with  very  little 
concert  of  action,  and  no  definite  miganization — they  aae.  Hot  the  most  part,  sur- 
rounded by  ignoraace,  overrun  with  qvackery,  and  scattered  singly  aaoong  the 
legion  of  ^npyrics,  they  have  scarcely  strength  to  stem  the  cnisent  which  sets  so 
fatally  downwards.  Now,  £or  the  encoura^ment  and  strengdieniiig  of  sudi  the 
proposed  Convention  is  eminently  caknlaied,  and  by  assodating  tliem  in  Conventioii 
with  the  Apothecaries  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Cincinnati, 
and  othar  dties,  in  which  the  benefits  of  assodation  are  already  more  or  less  fully 
attained,  the  strong  tie  of  profesaional  and  fraternal  interest,  already  measurably 
eveated  by  a  common  object  and  kindred  punsuitsy  may  be  widened  and  strengthened, 
a  renewed  interest  created  in  our  art,  and  a  hi^r  appreciation  of  ite  dignity  and 
importance  as  a  branch  of  medical  sdenoe. 

So  strongly  have  I  been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  an  active  sympathy  with 
and  for  this  class,  that  I  believe  much  of  the  usefulness  of  the  proposed  Convention 
depends  upon  their  bdng  represented;  and  as  a  Philadelphia  Apothecary,  speaking  to 
a  certain  extent,  at  least,  for  the  profession  in  this  city,  I  would  invite  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Convention,  to  visit  our  dty  at  the  time,  whether  armed 
with  credentials  or  comiog  in  the  simple  diasacter  of  Pharmaceutiska,  desirous  of 
elevating  the  standard  of  iJ^eir  profession^ 

Though  not  included  in  the  invitation  oi  the  Convention  held  in  New  York,  they 
will  find  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Qjiiaker  dty;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
besides  being  entitled  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Convention,  opportunity  will  be 
offered  to  communicate,  oflScially  or  otherwise,  their  views  and  feelings  to  it.  These 
remarks  are  made  with  no  design  to  easrU  at  the  action  of  the  Convention  in  New 
York,  which,  by  the  delegate  system,  has  wisely  provided  against  any  undue  influence 
on  the  action  of  the  Convention,  arising  from  local  causes.    The  ade  object  I  have 
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in  yiew  is  to  encourage  some  to  attend  "wbo  might  impart  and  derive  advantage  from 
the  meeting,  but  who,  because  they  must  needs  be  pioneers  in  their  several  localities, 
and  as  jet  lack  the  ability  to  draw  together  suitable  organizations,  cannot  come  as 
delegates. 

I  repeat,  let  all  come — there  is  not  so  much  material  in  the  pharmaceutical  ranks, 
that  the  Convention  can  afford  to  lose  the  counsels  of  any  who  have  the  cause  at 
heart,  and  have  the  ability  to  promote  it. 

Besides  the  isolated  class  to  which  I  have  referred,  there  are  in  most  of  the  larger 
towns  throughout  the  country  small  numbers  of  Pharmaceutists,  some  of  whom  are 
more  or  less  interested  in  the  progress  of  their  profession,  whom  it  is  designed  by  the 
Convention  in  New  York  to  organize  into  unincorporated  societies,  to  be  represented 
in  the  National  Convention.  Upon  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  depends,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  national  character  of  the  Convention,  and  to  a  certain  extent  its  useM- 
ness,  and  yet  it  would  be  a  cause  of  regret  if,  by  precipitous  or  unadvised  action,  any 
of  these  associations  should  be  so  organized  as  to  be  incapable  of  subserving  any 
permanently  usefhl  purpose. 

It  will  be  obvious  at  once  that  much  of  their  fhture  success  and  influence  will  de- 
pend upon  the  course  taken  at  the  very  outset. 

Grave  and  difficult  questions,  which  experience  has  proved  are  of  the  highest  im> 
portance,  must  be  met,  perhaps,  at  their  veiy  first  meeting.  What  shidl  be  the 
qualifications  for  membership  ?  Shall  the  number  of  members,  necessarily  small,  be 
diminished  by  exclusive  relations,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  the  enlightened  and 
conscientious  Apothecary  join  hands  with  the  ignorant  empyric  ?  Shall  ill-gotten 
wealth  and  imdeserved  infiuence  in  the  community  weigh  against  the  true  qualifica- 
tions of  an  educated,  honourable,  and  high-minded  Apothecary  ? 

These  and  numerous  other  questions  of  equal  import,  especially  pertaining  to  a 
society  which  is  designed  to  form  an  integral  part  of  a  national  organization  to  "  be 
governed  by  a  code  of  ethics  calculated  to  elevate  the  standard  and  improve  the 
practice"  of  pharmacy,  must  be  met  and  settled  it  priori. 

Then  will  come  the  jealousies  that  are  almost  inseparable  from  trade,  and  which 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  proposed  organization  to  break  up.  At  the  very 
commencement  of  any  pharmaceutical  association,  some  ground  of  intercourse  must 
be  agreed  upon  among  the  members,  which,  while  it  shall  allow  free  scope  to  an 
honourable  and  manly  competition,  shall  destroy  every  germ  of  this  pestiferous  plant. 

Under  such  circumstances,  will  it  not  occur  to  every  Pharmaceutist  that  great 
caution  should  be  observed  in  the  preliminary  steps,  looking  to  permanent  local 
organizations,  and  that  they  should  not  be  consummated  till  after  the  proposed 
Convention  ? 

The  delegates  to  such  Convention  will  probably  return  home  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  oldest  and  most  successful  existing  organizations  are  founded 
— with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  ethical  relations  which  the  members  bear  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  medical  profession — of  the  received  opinions  in  regard  to  quackery, 
open  and  disguised— of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  Druggists  and  Apothe- 
caries in  regsurd  to  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  profession  placed  under  their 
care~of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  giving  them  such  an  education,  and  the  best 
means  of  overcoming  them,  and  with  such  enlightened  views  of  the  duty  and  destiny 
of  the  profession  at  large  as  would  enable  them  to  organize,  on  a  sure  foundation, 
auxiliaiy  associations  which  would  be  permanently  useful  in  promoting  the  great 
objects  of  Pharmaceutical  reform. — American  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 


CONVENTION  OF  1852.— WHAT  STEPS  HAVE  BEEN  TAKEN  ? 

8S  Nbaslt  six  months  have  passed  since  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Convention 
in  October  last ;  six  months  more  will  bring  us  to  the  period  of  the  proposed  gathering, 
and  it  is  entirely  proper  to  put  the  query — Wftat  has  been  done  to  promote  the  object  in 
view?  We  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that,  with  the  most  favourable  happening,  an 
instantaneous  change  can  be  wrought  in  the  condition  of  our  professional  ranks;  but 
we  are  prepared  to  avow  the  opinion  that  the  character  and  actions  of  the  ensuing 
Convention,  small  though  it  may  be,  vrill  very  much  influence  the  future  movements 
arising  from  them,  and  that  delegates  should  be  chosen  whose  experience,  ability, 
and  disinterested  sympathy  for  the  profession,  will  induce  them  to  place  their  best 
powers  at  the  service  of  the  Convention. 
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The  important  questions  for  deliberation  are  not  personal ;  individual  honours 
and  love  or  popularity  are  too  apt  on  such  occasions  to  obtrude  themselves  into  the 
foreground ;  but  they  are  such  as  these: — 1.  By  what  means  can  the  existing  large 
number  of  ill-qualified  practising  Pharmaceutists,  everywhere  over  our  country,  be 
induced  to  improve  themselves  in  education,  or  in  the  ability  to  give  better  service  in 
their  several  spheres  of  action,  without  omitting  their  present  duties  ?  2.  What  are 
the  most  efficient  and  best  adapted  means  by  which  our  apprentices — the  Pharma- 
ceutists of  the  future— can  receive  the  benefits  of  Pharmaceutical  education  ?  3.  How 
far  will  the  principle  of  association  enable  the  better  qualified  to  extend  assistance 
to  the  deficient  ?  4.  What  means  are  best  calculated  to  sever  the  existing  connection 
between  Pharmacy  and  quackery,  and  to  induce  Apothecaries  to  repudiate  the  sale 
of  secret  remedies  ?  And,  lastly,  what  suggestions  can  be  offered  to  the  Convention, 
by  which  it  may  hold  out  inducements  sufiicient  to  engage  and  direct  the  latent 
talent  of  our  ranks,  to  such  useful  and  interesting  scientific  objects  as  shall  redound 
to  the  improvement  of  our  profession  at  home,  and  its  reputation  abroad  ? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  which  will  naturally  present  themselves  before 
the  earnest  delegate,  and  to  the  solution  of  which  he  will  bring  liis  best  exertions. 
The  above  communication  will  be  read  with  interest;  it  is  an  indication  that  the 
subject  is  engaging  attention.  Our  columns  are  open  to  all  who  desire  to  be  heard, 
and  we  would  invite  our  brethren  at  a  distance  to  use  them  if  they  have  aught  to 
suggest  or  to  inquire.. — American  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 


COLLEGE  OF  PHABMACY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  communication  from  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  New  York  was 
received  and  read. 

To  the  PhQadMiia  College  of  Pharmacy,  New  York^  Sept  9tft,  1851. 

Gentlemen, — ^Herewith  we  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  you  a  copy  of  the 
preamble  and  resolutions,  adopted  at  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on 
the  4  th  instant. 

Our  CoUege  has,  upon  several  occasions  during  the  past  year,  had  under  con- 
sideration the  subject  of  established  and  uniform  standards  for  imported  drugs  and 
medicines,  by  which  their  admission  should  be  regulated  alike  at  all  the  ports  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  evident,  that  the  important  law  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
adulterated  drugs  and  medicines,  cannot  exert  its  full  salutary  effect,  unless  the  best 
practicable  standards  of  quality  are  fixed,  uniformly  demanded,  and  generally 
understood. 

With  the  hope  of  promoting  this  desired  improvement,  our  CoUege,  last  spring, 
made  a  proposition  to  the  other  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  to  meet  in  convention  at  New 
York  to  consult  on  tlie  matter,  with  the  object,  at  that  time,  of  laying  such  pro- 
positions as  might  be  agreed  upon,  before  the  National  Medical  Convention  of 
Charleston.  The  notice  was  short,  however;  and  though  we  received  interesting 
communications  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston,  yet  no  delegates  from 
other  cities  attended.  A  report,  presented  by  our  delegates,  was  submitted  to  the 
National  Convention.  The  proposed  establishment  of  standards  was  there  fully 
approved ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  that  body,  that  the  subject  was  fitly  the  pro- 
vince of  the  pharmaceutical  profession. 

Since  that  time,  notices  more  or  less  favourable  to  a  Convention  of  the  Colleges  in 
the  faU,  have  appeared  in  several  quarters.  As  the  proposal  first  emanated  from 
New  York,  it  seems,  by  general  consent,  to  have  been  left  to  New  York  for  renewal. 
In  regard  to  time  and  place,  we  have  been  governed  by  most  of  the  suggestions  we 
have  received  from  those  interested  in  other  quarters.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear 
whether  they  are  acceptable  to  you,  and  that  we  may  expect  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you,  and  the  benefit  of  your  suggestions— the  results  of  your  judgment  and  experi- 
ence. 

The  Committee  propose  that  the  Convention  should  meet  at  five  o'clock,  p.m. 
(Wednesday,  15th  of  October),  at  the  College  rooms.  No.  511,  Broadway. 

Please  address.  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  D.  Coqgeshall,  809,  Broadway. 

On  motion,  the  letter  and  resolutions  of  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy  were 
directed  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes.    The  merits  of  the  propositions  contained 
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theieiB  vmre  fvSty  dkcnsted,  and  it  wm  thefenpon  molded  to  appoiot  three  dele- 
gates to  meet  tiie  proposed  OonTCMtioQ  in  New  Yoric,  with  power  to  fill  Ttcanaei. 
Caiarles  Ellis,  William  Procter,  juiL,  and  Ai&ed  B.  Taykic,  were  acoordin^  ap- 
pointed. 

PHARMACY  IN  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

Wb  learn  from  the  Siedmcope,  that  all  but  two  of  the  Droggista  and  Apothecaries 
of  BidimoDd,  have  agreed  to  subscribe  to  the  code  of  ethics  promulgated  by  the 
Bichmond  Medical  Society— whidi  oode  closely  resembles  tiiat  of  the  Philaddphia 
OoUege  of  Pharmacy.  We  hail  this  as  the  b^inning  of  a  new  order  of  things  in  the 
Virginian  metropolis,  and  hope  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  fi>rm  a  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries before  the  meeting  of  the  ConTcntion  in  October.  A  number  of  young  g^- 
tlemen  from  Virginia  hame  graduated  at  our  €<^ege  with  marked  credit,  and  it  will 
not  be  surprising  if  ere  many  years,  some  of  the  staancbest  columns  of  cur  P119- 
Ihssioiial  Bdifioe  should  arise  tern  the  cities  of  the  CHd  Dominion. — Ameriean  Jaumdl 
of  Pkarmacy,  

PHARMACY  IN  LOUISVILLB. 

XouisTiLLE  is  one  of  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  centres  of  Hie  Great  West. 
We  are  informed  that  the  Druggists  and  Apothecaries  of  that  city  are  on  the 
ere  of  forming  an  association,  also  tiiat  the  eondition  of  the  practice  of  Pharmacy 
has  yery  much  advanced  within  a  few  years.  To  our  brethren  of  Louisville,  as  to 
those  of  every  American  city,  where  associations  4o  not  exist,  we  would  say  : — 
Institute  a  Society  ;  the  amount  of  private  interests  that  will  have  to  be  sur- 
rendered, will  not  amount  to  a  tyliie  df  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  menAers  when 
such  associations  acquire  solidity  by  a  few  years'  experience. — American  Journal  of 

MEDICINE  AND  PHARMACY  IN  BRAZIL. 

In  the  entire  Brazilian  empire,  there  are  two  national  faculties  of  medicine^  termed 
Escda  Imperial  de  Medecina,  one  established  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  other  at  Bahia — 
the  present  and  former  capitals  of  BrazH  Botii  are  constituted  exactly  ahke  in 
laws,  forms,  number  of  professors,  modelled,  with  very  trifling  difi^rence,  after  Ishe 
consHtution  of  the  Ecoie  de  Medeciue  of  Paris.  Each  college  consists  cf  fourteen 
professors,  and  six  substitute  professors,  with  a  director  and  a  vice-director,  answerii^ 
to  our  own  dean  and  vice-dean  of  the  faculty.  The  latter  are  named  by  Government, 
from  a  triple  list  sent  up  by  the  professors  every  third  year,  and  <£scharge  the 
ordinaiy  duties  of  thdr  chairs,  being  only  exempt  fh)m  attending  the  examinations. 
They  possess  a  limited  controlling  power  over  their  college,  and  constitute  liie 
official  channel  of  communication  mth  Government  and  public  bodies,  on  all  matters 
relating  to  public  health,  prisons,  &c.  The  duties  of  professor-substitute  are  ex- 
plained in  the  name.  When  illness,  or  public  employment— the  latter  ncrt;  unusual 
in  Brazil—  interferes  with  the  duties  of  the  professor,  his  chair  is  supplied  by  ihe 
substitute  :  both  are  appointed,  as  in  Erance,  by  concovrs.  Most  ctf  theoldermembers 
have  graduated  in  Portugal,  Scotland,  France,  or  Italy.  Both  dasses  receive  a  fixed 
income  from  the  State,  and  derive  lio  emolument  whatever  from  pupils  and  exami- 
nation fees,  &C.,  which  are  applied  to  public  puTX)OBes  connected  with  the  college. 
The  income  of  the  professor  was  fixed  at  twelve  hundred  mU-reis  per  annum — (abrait 
three  himdred  pounds)  when  first  established  ;  and  that  of  the  professor-substitute 
at  eight  hundred  mU-reis.  Both  enjoy  the  right  of  retirement  on  their  full  salary, 
after  twenty  year's  service,  or  when  incapacitated  by  age  or  infirmities.  A  traTcUing 
professor  is  elected  by  concoura  by  the  faculty,  every  four  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating,  in  the  difibrent  coimtries  of  Europe,  the  latest  improvements  and  dis- 
coveries in  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences,  an  account  of  whidi  he  regular^ 
transmits,  in  formal  reports,  to  his  college.    His  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  State. 

The  medical  faculty  consists  of  the  foflowing  chairs: — 1,  physics;  2,  botany i  3, 
chemistiy;  4,  anatomy;  5,  physiology;  6,  external  pathology;  7,  intenial  pathology; 
8,  materia  medica;  9,  hygiene  ;  10,  legal  medicine;  11,  operations  ;  12,  midwltfy; 
13,  clinical  medicine;  14,  clinical  surgery. 

In  addition  to  the  professors,  there  is  a  secretary  (medical),  treasurer,  libnrian^ 
and  dwraical  aMi[rtiant--an  dected  1^  the  facoity. 
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The  order  of  study  is  as  follows:-— Ifant  jnear,  medical  physics  and  medical  botany; 
second  year,  chemistry  and  general  and  descriptiye  anatomy;  third  year,  anatomy 
and  physiology;  fourth  year,  external  pathology,  internal  pamology,  pharmacy,  and 
msteria  mediea;  fifth  year,  operative  medicine  and  midwifery;  sixth  year,  hygiene, 
histoiy  of  medicine,  and  1^^  medicine. 

All  examinatioiia  axe  public,  and  the  solgects  are  drawn  by  lot 

The  titles  conferred  by  the  ftcahy  are  only  three,  rix..  Doctor  in  Medicine, 
Apothecary,  and  Midwife.    The  latter  ia  spedaUy  educated  and  examined. 

In  each  chief  city  there  are  commonly  three  or  four  large  hospitals^the  Mizeri- 
eordia,  or  Civil  Hospital,  possessed  of  ample  funds.  fix>m  endowments,  legacies,  wad 
certain  taxes;  the  Military  and  Naval  Hospitals;  and,  in  Bio,  Bahia,  and  Femambueo^ 
Leper  Hospitals.  There  are  also  infirmaries  attached  to  convents.  Private  sub- 
scriptions to  institutions  are  utterly  imknown. 

The  academical  session  laats  for  eight  months— fix>m  Ist  March  to  30th  CNstober — 
lectures  being  delivered  daily  (with  some  exceptions)  by  the  professors  or  their 
substitutes.  The  professors  of  clinical  medicine  and  surgery  have  the  right  of 
selecting  their  cases  from  the  Mizericordia  Hospital. 

The  student,  previous  to  matriculation,  must  take  his  degree  in  arts;  and  the 
euriculum  is  the  same  for  all,  viz.,  six  years  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medi- 
cine. The  examinations  are  conducted  as  in  Paris.  For  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Stirgery — ^which,  however,  is  mA  essential — a  subsequent  and  special  examination 
must  be  undergone,  as  in  iVance. 

AH  students  are  classified,  on  entering  ^college,  into  medical  and  phartnaceuttcal; 
and  both,  are  obliged  to  obtain  the  degree  in  arts  before  they  can  he  matriculated, 
and  to  Iiave  completed  their  sixteenth  year.  The  pharmaceutical  student  obtains  his 
diploma  of  pharmacy  after  three  years'  study ;  while  that  of  medicine  can  only  be 
obtained  aft^  six  years.  The  student  of  pharmacy  is  obliged  to  repeat  the  courses  of 
medical  physics,  botany,  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  materia  mediea  ;  while  one  course 
only  of  each  is  required  from  the  medical  pupil.  The  pharmaceutical  student  is 
obKged  to  attend  for  three  years  in  a  ^lormacy,  after  the  conclusion  of  his  acade- 
mical studies.  He  then  undergoes  an  examination  by  the  faculty,  and  publicly 
defends  a  thesis  to  obtain  his  diploma.  His  duty  afterwards,  as  Apothecary,  is 
strictly  limited  to  the  sale  of  drugs,  and  the  compounding  of  prescriptions.  He  is 
never  consulted  professionally;  and,  did  he  attempt  to  apply  a  remedy  for  the  cure 
of  any  disease,  he  would  be  inmiediatefy  fined  fifty  mH-reir  by  the  municipality,  for 
^he  iSrst,  amd  an  increasing  fine  for  every  subsequent  offence;  and,  did  he  still  per- 
sist, his  Hcence  would  be  withdrawn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  medical  practitioner 
ia  atricfclj  prohibited  from  the  compounding  or  sale  of  medicines^  in  any  shape  or 
iBKULr—&tHdcui's  Sketches  of  BtazjL 


jDHEMICAL  SOCIBTY. 
JtforcA  151ft,  1852. 

PROFESSOR  DAUBENT,  FKESmENT,.  TS.  THE  CHAIB. 

CONTiOBDTiaSS  TOWAKDS  THE  HISTOSY  OF  TANNIC  ACIIX 

BT  DR  STRECKER. 

Conmniidcated  by  Dr.  Hofmann. 
TfiB.  auther  states  he  has  ascertained  that  tannin,  when  acted  on  by  adds,  yields 
9M%ar  in  addition  to  gallic  acid,  so  that,  henceforth,  tannic  acid  may  be  classed  with 
tiie  Goajttgatecl  sugar  compounds.  If  taimic  acid  be  thrown  down  from  a  pure 
adutionwith  sulphuric  add,  the  i«eeipitate  boiled  with  water  or  very  dilute  sul- 
pixuric  acid»  the  solution  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  lead,  the  gallic  add  now 
Ssesenty  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  excess  of  this  predpitant  removed 
Ey  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  liquor,  on  being  evaporated,  will  yield  a  syri^y  residue 
possessing  all  the  properties  of  sugar  modified  by  acids.  The  author  states  that  he 
has  not  yet  determined  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  is  produced  b;jr  a  known  weight  of 
tannic  acid»  but  suggests  that  the  composition  of  tannic  add  will  probably  have  to 
be  represented  by  the  formula  (Cm  Hw  0«);  and  the  transformation  which  tannic 
add  undergoes  muder  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  would  then  be  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing equation : — 

C4t  H»  Oa6  +  10  HO  =  2  (Cm  H»  On)  -h  Cm  Hm  Ou- 
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Apnl5th,  1852. 

COL.  PHILIP  TORKE,  YICE-PBESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

ON  THE  DETECTION  AND  QUALITATIVE  SEPARATION  OF  TIN,  ANTIMONY, 

AND  ARSENIC, 

And  on  the  lUlation  exuting  between  these  Metals  and  others  which  are  precipitated  from 

their  acid  solutions  by  Svlpkuretted  Hydrogen, 

BY  CHABLB8  L.  BLOXAK. 

After  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  and  a  review  of  the  principal  methods  hitherto 
proposed  for  effectmg  the  object  in  view,  the  author  proceeded  to  describe  the  method 
which  he  has  been  led  to  adopt,  which  consists  in  treating  the  precipitated  sulphides 
of  arsenic,  antimony,  and  tin,  with  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  which 
dissolves  the  sulphide  of  arsenic,  and  part  of  the  sulphide  of  tin  ;  the  arsenic  is 
detected  in  the  precipitate,  thrown  down  from  the  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid,  by 
the  test  of  Fresenius  and  Babo,  whilst  the  tin  is  sought  for  in  another  portion  of  the 
same  precipitate,  by  deflagrating  it  with  nitre,  precipitating  the  aqueous  solution  of 
the  fused  mass  with  nitric  acid,  reducing  the  tin  from  the  precipitate  by  fusion  with 
cyanide  of  potassium,  treating  the  reduced  metal  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  testing 
the  solution  for  protochloride  of  tin  with  perchloride  of  mercury.  Antimony  and 
tin  are  detected  in  the  precipitate  left  undissolved  by  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia ; 
this  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  boiled  with 
excess  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  when  the  whole  of  the  tin  is  precipitated,  and 
part  of  the  antimony  remains  in  solution ;  the  tin  may  be  discovered  by  reducing  the 
precipitate  as  above  described,  and  the  antimony  may  be  precipitated  as  sulphide  by 
acidtdating  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen^ 

Some  curious  facts  were  stated  respecting  the  insolubility  of  bisulphide  of  tin  in 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  in  the  presence  of  sulphides  of  copper  and  tin.  Methods 
were  described,  by  which  these  difficulties  may  be  overcome. 

All  the  processes  mentioned  in  the  paper  were  verified  by  experiments  upon 
mixtures  containing  known  quantities  of  the  various  metals. 

ROTHERHAM  COUNTY  COURT,  March  26. 


THE  apothecaries'  GOMPAKT  17.  CROWTHER. 

This  case  was  heard  by  special  jury.  Mr.  Whitfield  appeared  for  the  plaintifb, 
and  Mr.  Fretson  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Whitfidd  stated  that  the  action  was  brought  to  recover  the  sum  of  £20  for  an 
infringement  of  the  Apothecaries*  Act  of  1815,  the  provisions  of  which  he  explained. 
He  cited  several  cases  in  which  he  was  prepared  to  prove  that  defendant  had 
attended  patients,  furnished  the  medicine,  and  sent  in  the  accounts  as  an  Apothecary. 
The  action  was  limited  to  the  recovery  of  one  penalty..  The  principal  case  was  that 
of  Harriet  Arch,  wife  of  Charles  Arch,  railway  labourer,  who  stated,  that  in  Novem- 
ber last,  she  consulted  Mr.  Crowther  in  his  shop  for  a  pain  in  her  side.  He  gave 
her  some  medicine  and  charged  one  shilling.  She  called  on  other  occasions,  and 
afterwards  he  visited  her  at  her  house.  He  looked  at  her  tongue,  felt  her  pulse, 
examined  her  side  with  a  stethoscope.  He  ordered  leeches  and  more  medicine.  She 
afterwards  consulted  Dr.  Shearman  as  a  gratis  patient,  and  took  the  prescriptions  to 
be  prepared  by  Mr.  Crowther.  She  was  cured  after  two  visits.  The  delivery  of  the 
medicine  having  been  proved,  Dr,  C.  •/.  Shearman  was  called,  and  said  he  saw  Mrs. 
Arch  for  the  first  time  on  the  30th  of  January.  She  was  suffering  from  derange- 
ment of  stomach  and  liver.  Cross-examined.  He  was  not  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Upton,  secretary  to  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  but  had  been  the  indirect  means  of 
letters  being  sent  to  him.  The  correspondence  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Shearman,  his 
father,  as  president  of  a  Society  of  Medical  Men  in  Rotherham,  which  had  been 
established  at  witness's  suggestion  about  two  months.  There  were  nine  members. 
Mr.  Fretson.  Are  they  all  qusdified  ?  His  Honour  objected  to  the  question.  Witness* 
The  Society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  illegal  practice,  which  was  very 
common  in  Rotherham,  and  a  great  injustice  to  the  public.  Mr.  Whitfield  objected. 
Mr.  Fretson  said  the  evidence  was  material,  as  it  showed,  that  if  this  offence  was 
very  common  among  the  practitioners  in  Rotherham,  defendant's  offence  was  less  by 
comparison.  His  Honour  said  that  might  have  been  the  case  if  the  amount  of  the 
pen^ty  had  been  a  subject  to  be  determined,  but  this  was  fixed.    Cross-examination 
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continued.  Witneu  thought  half  the  penalty  should  go  to  the  medical  men  at 
Botherham.  Defendant  was  selected  because  his  case  was  the  most  atrocious. 
Defendant  had  been  eight  years  with  his  (witness's)  father  as  pupil  and  assistant. 
Witness  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  at  which  it  was  decided  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  case.  The  Society  was  unanimous.  Mr,  Fretson,  Was  tha«  no 
difference  of  opinion  ?  No.— Were  not  two  of  them  fighting  ?  No,  at  the  time  I 
speak  of  the  Society  was  unanimous. 

Two  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  haying  been  proved, 

Mr.  Fretwn  argued  for  the  defence  that  d^ndant  had  not  infringed  the  spirit  of 
the  Act,  as  he  was  qualified  to  practise,  although  not  legally  so  ;  and  that  he  had 
not  acted  illegally,  as  any  person  might  give  friendly  advice  ;  and  the  payment  was 
not  for  advice  but  for  the  medicine.  He  contended  that  the  case  had  arisen  out  of 
a  jealous  feeling  that  defendant  was  getting  some  of  Dr.  Shearman's  patients.  A 
letter  was  put  in  as  evidence  addressed  to  defendant,  and  signed  by  Dr.  Shearman, 
stating  as  follows]: — *^  A  form  of  advertisement  may  be  immediately  sent  to  me,  to 
be  approved  by  the  committee,  and  subsequently  inserted  at  your  expense  in  all  the 
local  newspapers  of  this  weeli^  if  you  wish  to  prevent  a  prosecution."  Copies  of 
resolutions  of  the  Society  were  also  enclosed,  the  first  pledging  themselves  to  proceed, 
by  every  legal  means,  against  irregular  practitioners  in  general ;  the  second  resolviog 
that,  unless  Mr.  Crowther  should  immediately  advertise  (as  above)  and  totally  cease 
from  practice,  he  should  be  proceeded  against. 

Dr.  Shearman  was  called  and  said,  that  while  defendant  was  in  his  employment  he 
was  satisfied  with  his  ability  and  his  conduct,  but  he  was  deficient  in  anatomy  and 
physiology,  which  he  (witness)  had  not  the  means  of  teaching  him  for  want  of  bodies 
to  dissect.  He  gave  him  a  certificate  on  leaving,  **  I  hereby  certify  that  Mr.  James 
Crowther  has  been  with  me  nine  years,  five  as  a  pupil  and  four  as  assistant.  He  is 
qu;te  capable  of  taking  any  office  as  assistant,  is  exceedingly  well  read  and  intelli- 
gent, and  of  excellent  moral  character."  Witness  had  offered  to  lend  him  £300  to 
enable  him  to  study  and  pass  his  examination. 

His  Hofnour  in  summing  up  said,  the  law  required  that  a  person  acting  as  an 
Apothecary  should  be  qualified  according  to  Act  of  Parliament.  No  matter  how 
well  educated  he  might  be,  the  question  was  this,  **  Is  he  qualified  according  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament  V*  namely,  with  an  Apothecaries'  certificate.  If  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  make  a  profit  of  his  visits  to  the  sick,  it  was  idle  to  call  them  friendly  visits. 
The  case  was  not  affected  by  the  question  whether  it  had  been  brought  forward  with 
jealous  motives. 

The  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 


THE  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

TO  THB  EDITO&  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Dear  Sir, — One  of  the  popular  topics  of  the  present  period  which  engages  the 
attention  of  the  public,  is  that  of  the  best  plan,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  of 
arresting  the  success  of  the  aggressor,  and  of  maintaining  the  commerce  and  liberties 
of  the  iohabitants  of  this  country  inviolate ;  and  as  this  subject  has  called  forth 
much  that  may  be  of  ulterior  advantage  to  us  as  citizens  of  this  part  of  the  world,  I 
was  led  to  reflect  whether  as  a  Society,  we  occupied  just  that  position  which  we 
ought  to  occupy  after  so  many  years  fipom  our  formation,  and  whether  or  not  we 
were  secure  (not  fi^)m  foreign  invasion),  but  from  changes  which  are  incident  to  cor- 
porate bodies,  and  provided  also  against  them  when  they  should  occur. 

That  excellent  arrangement  of  the  Institution,  the  Benevolent  Fund,  meets  one  of 
these  alternations  whidi  time  and  commerce  impose  on  many,  and  the  supplies  for 
it  being  separate  from  the  General  Fund,  is  no  less  valuable;  it  offers  at  once  a  test 
most  excellent  of  the  philanthropy  and  kindly  feeling  of  the  Members,  and  in  effect 
says,  **  by  this  shall  all^  men  know  your  principles  if  you  have  charity  one  towards 
another."  The  next  month  will  place  before  us  the  state  of  its  funds,  and  these  I 
hope  will  show,  that  in  that  particular  respect  we  have  not  been  unmindful  of  each 
other.  It  occurred  to  me  also,  that  a  separate  fond,  to  be  called  the  Endowment 
Fund,  would  not  be  inapplicable  under  the  circumstances  which  are  now  and  which 
may  arise.  With  these  monies  I  would  respectfully  suggest  the  purchase  of  an  acre 
of  land,  in  a  healthy  locality  a  few  miles  from  town,  and  the  erection  of  ten  dwellings 
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for  at  maiij  danced  members  oC  ov  pvofenloiis  these  to  luive  svdk  a  sum  ammstty 
far  their  maintenaDce  as  that  particakar  fond  would  aUow,  aided  hy  a  grant  firena 
the  feneral  stock  when  argent  casei  were  luresented.  Whj  the  Droggiflto  ihoolit 
not  have  as  other  eompaBlea  these  adTantages  in  the  dediae  of  hie,  I  am  at  aloes  tft 
find  oat,  for  1^  this  oatlaj  the  sppHlliag  prospect  of  psrochial  rdief  would  be 
anreEted  in  tegaiostancesy  aad  the  amoontsbo  of  mental  suffering  be  ayoided.  This 
proposal  may  to  some  appear  a  formidable  matter  to  encomiter,  bat  the  reflectiem  thafc 
for  one  year  the  simple  adTaaee  of  fifily  per  cent,  oo  the  general  subscnptikms  weald 
pordiase  the  land  and  erect  the  bimduig%  the  fearftihiess  of  siieh  an  wndertakiDg 
wfUspeedily  ^seppcar.  I  presume  that  aa  acre  of  land  aoited  for  fisch  an  objeetr 
may  be  purchased  Ibr  £200,  and  that  eonftntaUe  places  for  residence  may  be  bnttfe^ 
fiar  J&IOO  each.  I  would  with  deference  inqnire,  what  is  that  amount  among  so> 
many  ?  and  who  can  tdl  but  that  onr  brethren  in  the  wholesake  branch  ai  the  pto- 
feuDon.  may  not  feel  a  pieasnre  in  snbsci&ing  handfomety  towirda  so  good  a  cansey 
and  with  aatiirihctioa  when  pointing  out  the  EfpfA  and  its  accommedatioas  to  thor 
fticDds»  say^  yon  perceiYe  that  we  do  more  than  talk  of  ^kiiid  acts."  I  have  also 
tiboBi^t  that  soase  of  our  wealthy  fineads  would  feel  gratified  in  leaying  a  be^aeat  t» 
a  charity,  so  tangible,  so  Chriatiaa,  sad  so  cspshle  of  yielding  in  the  dediae  of  life-. 
the  cmnlbrt  it  reqaires.    EsBcuae  this  homdy  ooapfet:^ — 

"If  youth  did  hiow  whst  bsb  qqw  env^ 
How  inanj  a  penay  it  woiud  SKftJ' 

A  fine  opportunity  is  here  presented  to  our  young  brethren  of  commg  fbrward  in. 
the  cause  of  beneyoJoice^  of  exhibiting  the  deyelc^ment  of  the  "  Heart  that  can  feel 
for  another,"  and  thua  proying  that  amidst  all  the  tales  of  distress  which  reach  us,, 
the  young  Chemists  undtf  stand  the  best  definition  of  sympathy — <<  Gaudeo  cum 
gaudentibus^  et  fleo  cum  flentibus.'* 

Kemaining^  dear  Sir,  yours  (aitfafiil^, 

CoBumpion,  April  24, 1852.  Joseph  FbarEB. 


TO  THE  XDITOB  OF  HIE  FHJLRlCACVCTiejLL  JOCtOIAJL 

&B, — An  article  appears  in  the  carrent  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Jbamal, 
entitled  **  Adulteration  of  Borax,"  and  caUiag  the  attention  cf  the  trade  to  the  fact^ 
that  a  large  quantity  of  phosphate  soda  had  been  mixed  with  the  borax  sent  out  bgr 
a  house  in  Wolyerhampton.  As  this  statement,  fixing  the  transaction  upon  Wolyer- 
hampton,  but  not  specifying  the  parties  theinselyes  who  are  guilty,,  may  haiFe  a 
tendency  to  injure  ourselyes  in  the  estimation  of  our  customers,  we  are  sure  you  will 
not  refuse  us  the  use  of  the  Journal  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  ours  is  not  the 
establishment  from  which  the  spurious  borax  ref^ed  to  was  sent  out. 

We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

Wolverhampton,  AptrU  2C^  1852.  W.  H.  Lows  &  Sons. 


NonoBS  or  books  rbceivbd. 

A  EL&ND-BooK  OF  Obcahic  CHXMiBTTeT,  bcinff  a  new  and  greatfy  enlarged  EdUian  of 
Ae  Otudines  of  Organk  Chemistry,   By  Weluajt  Greqobt,  10>.,  P.B.S.B.  Third 
'     Edition,  corrected  and  much  extended.    Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly. 

OBSGoav's  OtUfiaes  (f  Chemiatrji^  especially  the  part  relating  to  thei  organic  depart- 
ment of  the  science,  mm  justly  been  considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  chemical 
manuals  or  dass-books  for  the  use  of  students.  Suice  1&45,  when  it  first  appeared, 
it  has  passed  through  two  p^^'tif^nff^  in  the  second  of  which  it  receiyed  c-onaiA»raMf>. 
angmentation,  and  a  further  addition  of  matter  being  again  found  necessary,  in  order 
to  make  this,  the  third  ecUtioUy  a  correct  and  tolerably  complete  exponent  of  the 
pjristing  state  of  Organic  Chemistry,,  a  new  and  more  appropriate  title  haa  been, 
adopted.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  work,  howeyer,  remains  unaltered,  and 
the  enlargement  has  been  occasioned  rather  by  the  notice  of  new  facts  and  yiewa, 
than  by  Uie  extension  of  such  as  were  contained  in  former  editioiuk  It  is  not  the 
object  of  the  work  to  explain  nunute  details,  but  to  giye  a  general  yiew  of  the  resulta 
which  haye  been  obtained,  and  of  the  bearing  of  these  upcm  the  yiews  and  theooea 
whidi  are  general^  receiyed  among  Chemists.    There  is  no  work  extant  whadh 
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;acooii^li8he8  these  objects  more  eiUcieiitly  than  that  before  xu.  The  matter  has 
been  judiciously  selected,  the  arrang^nent  is  good,  and  the  applicatioxi,  which  is 
made  of  the  facts  adduced  for  the  ezplaaatioB  cf  principles,  is  so  remarkably  dear, 
as  to  bring  subjects,  often  considered  intricate  and  difficult,  within  the  easy  compre- 
hension of  all  classes  of  students. 

HoMOBOPATHT  Unybiled  ;  OT,  Observations  on  Hahnemann,  his  Doctrines  axd  Treat' 
ment  of  Disease,  By  Willxam  Perbin  Bbodbibb,  M.R.C.S.,  &c.  Second  Editioii. 
(2  copies),    London  :  S.  Highley,  Meet  Street,  1852. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  written  and  conyindng  ei^sitions  we  hare  seen  of  the 
doctrines  and  practice  of  Homceopathy. 

*'  Oonyinoe  *  nuoi  agaiBst  his  will. 
He  holds  the  same  opinion  «till." 
But  those  who  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  who  have  not  previously  g^ven 
much  attention  ^  the  subject,  will  find  in  this  pamphlet  a  dear  solution  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  theory  of  atomic  doses. 

Dental  Surghbrt  Ain>  Mechakibnt  ;  a  Popukar  Treatise  on  Ae  Ma^aagement  and 
Surgical  Treatment  of  ike  Teeth  and  Gums,  Sfc,  8fc.  By  Bdwabd  IiXTkyts,  London: 
G.  Mann,  Comhill,  1846. 

Bbibosfectqi'  Matbua  Kbdica  AMD  Phajuujct  iroB  Tsa  Years  1846  &  1847. 
By  Skhasd  Austik,  M.0«,  &c  4bc.    Dahlin :  Hodges  and  Smith,  Gsafton  Street, 

1848. 

Canada  Medical  Journal,  and  MmMg  Record  of  Medical  amd  Smrgiecd  Science, 
Edited  by  R.  L.  Macdonnell,  M.D.,  and  A.  H.  David,  MD.  Vol.  L,  No.  1. 
Montreal :  John  Lovell,  1852. 

KsDss  HsPERTORiuM  FiJR  pHARMACnz.  Band  X,  Heft  1  and  2.  Dr.  A.  Bachaer, 
Sen.    Miinchen :  Buckhandlung  von  Christian  Kaiser,  1852. 

Valedictory  Address  to  the  Graduates  of  the  Philadelphia  Collbob  of 
PbABHAOT,  Delivered  iu  Sanson  Street  HaU,  March  18,  1852.  By  William 
Procter,  Jcn.    Philade^hia :  Merrihew  aiad  Thompsoo,  1852. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Enquirer. — The  strength  of  test  acids  used  for  alkalimetncal  porposes,  should  be 
determined  by  direct  experimeirt,  using  pure  carbonate  of  soda  obtained  by  heating  the 
bicarbonate.  Calculations  made  from  tahles,  such  as  that  referred  to,  would  not  be 
satisfactory. 

Pixtdes, — (1.)  A  tin  canister  is  not  a  proper  thing  to  keep  tartaric  acid  in. — (2.) 
For  the  method  of  getting  good  crystals,  see  vol.  x^  page  536  of  this  Journal. 

X.  J^<— Tliemacroscope  o&cs  the  best  ouaiis  of  detectui^  ike  adultontion  of  the 
flour  of  mustard. 

/.  H,  iS'.— Pills  very  rarely  admit  of  being  analyzed. 

^.iVl—No. 

A,  K,  D. — (1.)  Por  red  prussiate  of  potash,  see  any  work  on  Chemistry.^- 
(2.)  Fousel  oil,  which  is  impure  hydrated  oxide  of  amyie,  may  be  obtained  of  the 
distiUers  and  rectifiers  of  spirits. 

Registered  Apprentice, — (1.)  The  platinum  plate  sihould  be  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
sur&ces  of  zinc  presented  to  it,. in  order  to  get  the  full  effect  of  which  the  battery  is 
susceptible.--C2.)  No. 

R,A,P,  S, — There  is  no  such  work. 

A,  Z, — The  result  stated  does  not  aocOTd  with  our  experience. 

F,  Cr.— (1.)  See  vol.  v.,  pages  288  and  384  of  this  JourriaL— (2.)  Druggists,  who 
were  in  business  on  their  own  account  at  the  date  of  the  Charter  of  the  Society, 
February  18th,  1843,  may  be  admitted  into  thte  Sodiety  without  examiualion,  on 
payment  of  an  entrance  fee. 

R,  F,  (Bristol).— The  introduction  of  such  a  clause  would  be  impracticable. 
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536  COBBE8PONDENT8. 

A  Constant  /fcorfer.— The  work  alluded  to  was  Bobinaon  on  the  Teeth,  not  Robertton; 
and  is  published  by  Webster,  Piccadilly,  1846,  price  lOt. 
C.E./?.--Phillip8'8  TranshtUm  of  the  Pharmacopeia, 

An  Aspirant—Cl),  Balfour's  Manual  of  Botany,  price  12*.  6A— C2)»  Fownes's 
Manual  of  Chemistn/j  price  12«.  6d. 

E,  W,  (Hastings). — In  the  refeience  to  the  article  on  Aloin,  in  the  Monthly  Journal 
of  Medical  Science,  the  date  should  have  been  February,  1851. 

d\0a — Benzole  is  sold  by  Halliday  on  Holborn  Hill.  It  is  one  of  the  constituents 
of  coal  tar  naphtha,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  fractional  distillation. 

W,  H.  Tessier,  R.A.P.S,^We  do  not  recommend  works  on  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Astrology,  but  advise  our  correspondent  to  apply  at  some  medical  school. 

An  Apprentice.— Concentrated  milk  is  made  by  mixing  sugar  with  milk,  and  sub- 
mitting it  to  slow  evaporation. 

W.  Z>eiMeiii.— Stills  of  less  capacity  than  two  gallons,  are  exempt  from  licence,  under 
the  Spirit  Licence  Act. 
-4.B.C.i>.— Grease. 

•/.  R.  JL — ^The  Daguerreotype  process  is  now  very  generally  practised  without  a 
licence.    The  apparatus  required  may  be  had  of  Knight  and  Sons,  Foster  Lane.    The 
price  of  a  complete  set  would  be  about  £15,  that  of  the  camera  alone,  £2  2s. 
Amator  Justitia  should  communicate  with  the  Secretary. 
Exeter, — The  specimen  has  been  received. 

W,  J,  B.— (1).  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. — (2).  Pro- 
bably six  months.-^(3;.  Some  proficiency  in  the  subjects  mentioned  would  be  required. 
J.  N,  has  directed  our  attention  to  an  Advertisement  in  the  News  of  the  World, 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

'*  TOOTH-ACHE  EFFECTUALLY  CUBED.-A  receipt  is  now  oflfered  to  the  public  at 
a  mere  nominal  price,  it  costs  but  one  penny  in  preparaMon,  is  easy  of  application,  and  a 
certain  cure  for  this  distressing  malady.  Chemists  and  Dnignsts  would  do  weU  to  obtain 
it»  as  they  would  find  for  it  a  ready  sale  as  Tooth  Tincture.  The  recipe  and  directions  for 
applying  it  will  be  forwarded,  by  enclosing  a  stamped  and  directed  envelope  with  t^ee 
postage  stamps,  to  Mr.  Newton,  Chemist,  Wiveliscombe.  Please  copy  the  address,  as  this 
advertisement  will  not  be  repeated." 
The  following  is  the  recipe  • — 

Tincture  Myrrh,  6  drops. 
Friar's  Balsam,  12  drops. 
Spirit  of  Salts,  18  drops.    Mix. 
Put  a  bit  of  lint  on  the  point  of  a  needle,  dip  it  in  the  mixture,  and  lay  it  in  the  hole 
of  the  tooth. 
J,  N.  has  also  sent  a  Bill-head,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

*'  Bought  of  T.  Newton,  jun.,  Ironmonger,  Cutler,  Brazier,  and  Tinman.-^Artioies  repaired 
at  the  shortest  notice.--I)eal6r  in  Clmuk  Glass,  and  StaJBfordshireWare.—Old  Metals  and 
Horse-hair  bought  or  taken  in  exchange. ' 
J.  iV.  informs  us  that  the  two  documents  emanate  from  the  same  person. 

Chemicus  (York^  furnishes  a  parallel  example  of  an  interesting  addition  to  the  body 
of  Dispensing  Chemists,  but  he  has  not  authenticated  it  with  his  name,  consequently 
the  statement  is  of  no  value. 

W,  B,  (Oldham)  alludes  to  the  practice  adopted  by  the  vendors  of  quack  medicines, 
of  sending  persons  to  order  the  same,  and  not  calling  again,  by  which  means  the  article 
is  purchased  and  left  on  the  hands  of  the  Chemist  He  gives  an  instance  in  which  lie 
has  become  the  proprietor,  against  his  will,  of  a  bottle  of  Simpson's  West  Indian  Fluid. 


Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23d  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Chdkchilu 
Princes  Street,  Soho.     Other  communications  to  the  Editor. 
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VOL.  XL— No.  Xn.— JUNE  1st,  1852. 


THE  PHARMACY  BILL, 

AS  ▲MENDED  BT  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Is  Parliamentary  language  alterations  are  termed  amendments;  but  it  does 
not  follow  of  necessity  that  a  Bill  which  is  "  amended*'  is  improved.  In  the  case 
of  the  Pharmacy  Bill  the  reverse  is  the  fact ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  a 
moribund  Parliament  it  would  be  impolicy  to  attempt  to  drive  a  bargain,  or  to 
raise  a  discussion  with  a  view  of  obtaining  any  further  concessions  than  those 
to  which  the  select  committee  have  assented.  To  pause  is  to  be  undone,  and 
the  choice  is  between  the  Bill  as  amended,  and  no  Bill  at  all.  If  any  objection- 
able provisions  had  been  introduced  the  question  might  have  been  one  requiring 
very  serious  consideration ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Bill,  although  diluted^ 
is  not  destroyed.  It  will  not  effect  all  that  was  desired,  but  its  tendency  is  in 
the  right  direction.  In  consequence  of  the  alterations  made  in  the  Bill,  the 
opposition  of  the  medical  bodies  in  Scotland  is  withdrawn ;  and  the  objections 
which  were  raised  in  the  House  at  the  time  of  the  second  reading  are  met. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BUIttAL  BILL. 

This  Bill,  which  has  been  brought  in  by  the  Government,  and  has  passed  the 
second  reading,  affords  a  prospect  of  providing  an  effectual  remedy  against  the 
evils  of  intramural  interment.  We  have  on  fwmer  occasions  alluded  to  this 
subject  in  its  relation  to  sanitary  reform,  and  have  noticed  the  visionary  and 
impracticable  schemes  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
removing  the  existing  abuses.  These  schemes  have  been  sufficiently  exposed 
and  abandoned.  The  present  Bill  repeals  the  Metropolitan  Interment  Act, 
and  provides  for  the  closing  of  over-crowded  or  otherwise  objectionable 
burymg  grounds,  after  due  notice,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  other  burisd  grounds,  or  portions  of  cemeteries  by 
parish  authorities,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  burial  grounds  will  continue  in  the  vestries  or  other  boards  as. 
heretofore. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  existing  rights  and  privileges  are  protected,  and 
the  public  will  be  secured  against  the  nuisance  of  intramural  interment,  without 
any  officious  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Health.  This  Bill  is 
one  of  the  necessary  measures  which  ought  to  be  carried  during  the  present 
Parliament. 


VOL.  zx.  2  N 
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THE  STRYCHNIA  PANIC. 


If  the  report  of  Professors  Graham  and  Hofimaniiy  in  our  last  number, 
respecting  the  snpposed  adulteration  of  l»tter  beer  with  strrchnine,  had  required 
confirmation,  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  paper  in  the  Lancet  of  May  the  1 5th.  This 
paper  contsdns  analyses  of  the  water  used  by  Messrs.  Bass  and  Co.,  with  the 
report  of  the  examination  of  twenty  samples  of  their  bitter  beer,  and  similar 
analyses  and  report  of  the  water  and  bitter  beer  of  Messrs.  Allsop  and  Co.  It 
is  indeed  surprising  that  a  rumour  so  visionary  should  have  obtained  credence 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  Until  the  statement  found  its  way  into  the  Times 
newspaper,  it  was  either  unobserved  or  disregarded  as  unworthy  of  notice  by 
those  who  have  subsequently  found  it  necessary  to  allay  the  disquietude  of 
their  customers,  by  the  publication  of  an  unqualified  contradiction,  supported 
by  chemical  and  other  evidence.  Soon  after  the  promulgation  of  the  rumour, 
Messrs.  Bass  and  Co.  and  Messrs.  Allsop  and  Co.  invited  the  public  to  inspect 
their  establishments,  and  every  facility  was  afforded  for  the  most  searching 
investigation.  However  superfluous  this  may  have  been,  considering  the  absurd 
nature  of  the  allegation,  yet  it  gave  those  who  were  interested  in  the  subject  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  mode- in  which  the  process  of  brewing  is  con- 
ducted in  these  gigantic  establishments,  and  drawing  their  own  condnsions 
respecting  the  sanitary  qualities  of  a  beverage  for  which  the  demand  is  so 
axtensive.  The  supposition  that  this  beverage  contains  a  deadly  poison  in  such 
proportions  that  half  a  gallon  or  a  gallon  womd  destroy  life,  is  purely  ridiculous, 
and  the  statistical  calculaticm  of  the  quantity  of  strychnia  which  would  be 
required  for  the  purpose  is  a  sufiicient  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  the  supposition. 
But  to  many  persons  ocular  demonstration  is  the  most  satisfactory  evidence. 
We  remember  the  case  of  a  Physician  who  insinuated  to  a  Chemist  that  his 
syrup  of  i>oppie8  was  made  with  treacle  and  laudanum.  The  Chemist  indig- 
nantly denied  the  aspersion  and  produced  his  laboratory  receipt-book,  but  could 
not  succeed  in  overcoming  the  suspicion.  The  next  time  he  prepared  syrup  of 
poppies  he  requested  the  Physician  to  call  and  see  the  process.  The  capsules 
were  in  maceration,  and  a  portion  of  the  liquor  was  in  the  evaporating-pan* 
This,  however,  was  not  sufficient,  but  another  visit  at  the  time  the  sugar  was 
added  completed  the  proof  that  the  ingredients  employed  were  poppy  capsules 
and  sugar— not  laudanum  and  treacle.  The  strychnia  panic  afibrds  an  example 
of  the  mischief  which  may  result  from  the  circulation  of  an  idle  rumour.  The 
circumstance  that  a  large  quantity  of  strychnia  had  been  sent  from  France  to 
England,  led  to  a  variety  of  speculations  as  to  the  purpose  to  wkach  it  was  to  be 
applied,  and  the  surmise  of  a  French  writer,  that  it  m%ht  beaj^licafale  to  bitter 
beer,  led  to  the  inference  that  all  the  bitter  beer  in  this  country  was  con- 
taminated wi&  the  poison.  It  was  afterwards  reported  that  the  strfchnia  was 
used  for  poisoning  wild  animals  by  collectors  of  skins  for  the  furriers.  It  was 
said  that  arsenic,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  that  purpose,  injures  the  skins. 
Both  these  notions  we  have  ascertained  to  be  unfounded,  as  we  are  informed,  by 
several  wholesale  furriers,  that  they  have  never  heard  of  strychnia  being  so 
employed  unless  by  way  df  experiment,  and  that  arsenic  does  not  injure  the 
skins,  but  is  often  used  m  dressmg  them.  The  '*  large  importation"  of  strychnia 
appears  to  have  been  only  about  fifty  ounces,  while  not  less  tb«n  9^000  ounces 
would  have  been  required  to  contaminate  the  quantity  of  bitter  beer  annuidly- 
made  in  this  country.  On  the  strength  of  these  absurd  speculative  runKrars 
two  highly  respectable  firms  have  been  subjected  to  mudi  annoyanee  and  con- 
siderable expense,  and  the  public  have  been  distracted  with  apprehension 
respecting  the  supposed  deleterious  qualities  of  a  fashionable  beverage.  The 
bubble  having  burst,  the  discussion  has  served  as  an  excellent  advertisement 
for  Messrs.  Bass  and  Allsop. 
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THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


ELEVENTH  ANNIVEKSARY, 

Hdd  at  17,  Bloomshury  Square,  Tuesday,  May  18,  1852, 

Mr.  Thomas  Hebiiing,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Pbesident  reminded  the  Members  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  eleventh 
anniversary  of  the  Society,  and  he  trusted  that  their  exertions  would  ultimately 
be  attended  with  that  success  which  they  desired,  namely,  the  improvement  in 
the  education  and  position  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  generally.  Before 
calling  on  the  Secretary  to  read  the  Report,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  oflfer  a 
few  observations  on  the  loss  which  the  Society  had  sustained  during  the  past  year, 
by  the  decease  of  their  valued  Treasurer,  Mr.  Pigeon.  A  short  memoir  of  Mr.* 
Pigeon  had  appeared  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  which  he  could,  from 
personal  knowledge,  testify  to  be  a  faithful  account  of  a  great  and  good  man. 
He  had  enjoyed  his  friendship  for  many  years,  and  had  always  looked  up  to  him 
as  an  example.  Althon^  Mr.  Pigeon  did  not  aspire  to  the  higher  walks  of 
science,  he  was  a  sincere  and  zealous  advocate  of  improvement  and  education. 
He  was  always  ready  to  eome  forward  in  aid  of  a  useful  undertaking ;  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  his  services  had  been  most 
valuable,  and  he  had  continued  to  be  one  of  its  most  able  supporters  as  long  as 
his  health  enabled  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings.  One  peculiar 
merit  in  Mr.  Pigeon  was  the  skill  with  which  he  "  poured  oil  upon  the  troubled 
waters,"  and  smoothed  over  any  difficulties  occasionally  arising  from  differences 
of  opinion  amonff  the  Members  of  the  Society,  or  any  other  persons  with  whom 
he  was  associated.     He  considered  the  decease  of  Mr.  Pigeon  a  great  public  loss. 

The  President  then  called  npon  the  Secretary  to  read  the 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


JDr. 


FINAIfCIAL  REPORT.— RECEIPTS  AKD  EXPENDITURE, 
From  January  Ist  to  December  SUt,  1851. 


Life  Members* 

Subscriptions 42    0    0 

Interest 21    3    2 


Jgs,    €L 


Benevolent  Fund, 

Subscriptions  71 18    6 

Interest 116   2    0 


3    2 


187 
127 


Grovemment  Securities,  Interest  ... 

278  Town  Members'  Snbfloriptions  487  17 

U49  Gountiy  Members 1206    9 

8  Entrance  Pees 16  16 

392  Associates , 206  16 

15  ExMmnaitioiL  Tfinea  16  16 

860  Begistered  Apprentices 173   5 

Registration  Fees 22   1 

Arrears  of  Subsoriptionft 411  16 

LeetoreFees ^....,.........  18    7 

Laboratory  Fees 639    9 

Balance 886  17 


£364a    2    2 


Balance,  Januair  Ist 

Benevolent  Fund, 

Investment 

15111 
4A  0 

6 

0 

Cr. 

£   0.  d. 

113  19    7 

Gratuities 

197  11    6 
9    3    2 

Fixtures  and  Fittings   .. 
Sundries  

.... 

3    6    6 
18    0 

House  Expenses   

49  17    9 

B«nt,  B.ates,  and  Taxes  . 
Postage 

.... 

896    9   9 

40  16  11 

Stationery. 

9    6  11 

Printing  I^e-Laws,  &g.  . 

.... 

7216    8 
36  12    8 

Travelling  Expenses,  Country  Mem- 
bers of  Oottoeil «...^ 

Taw  Charges 

37  16    0 

38  16    S 
16    8    4 

186    6    0 

Jonmalff ..„„  „^^, 



.... 

806    0   0 

661    3    9 

Delivery  of  Jouraials  .... 

151    4    0 

Library 

76    8    6 

Museum 

.... 

132  10    6 

Ijectures  

488  14    9 

Laboratory, 

ProlBMir. 

Expenditure 

319  U 
364  19 

6 

8 

674  14    2 

£3647    2    2 
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540      ELEVENTH  ANNIVEBSABY  OF  THE  PHAJUfACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

We,  the  undersigned  Auditors,  have  examined  the  Accounts  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical SodETT,  and  find  them  correct,  agreeably  with  the  foregoing  Statement ; 
and  that  there  was  standing  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Society,  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1851, 

£    8.  d, 

Oa  Account  of  the  General  Fund 3^  per  Cents.  Beduced  3000    0  0 

New  3j  per  Cents 1036     7  1 

Beneyolent  Fund  ....3  per  Cent.  Consols  ...  4106    2  7 

Life  Members*  Fund  3  per  Cent  Consols  ...    726  11  0 

Benjamin  Humpaoe. 
Gbobgb  Reynolds. 
Cbables  McCirLU>CH. 
AprQ  16(^  1852. 

LABOBATOBT. 

Seventh  Sestnan.'-From  October  Ut,  1850,  to  July  3Ut,  1851. 


£  8.  d. 
Fees  received  from  Thirty- 
seven  Pupils 679  7  0 

Bahince 41  14  8 


£721     1     8 


£     8,  d. 

Professor's  Fee  •  339  13  6 

Assistant  and  Wages  75    8  0 

Apparatus,  Drugs,  Chemicals, 

and  Sundries 257  16  2 

Gas,  Coal,  and  Coke    48    4  0 


£721     1     8 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHABMACT. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  Report  presented  at 
the  last  Anniversary  by  their  predecessors,  the  Council  have  devoted  consider- 
able attention  to  the  financial  position  of  llie  School  of  Pharmacy.  They  have 
not  thought  it  expjedient,  during  the  past  year,  to  curtail  or  alter  the  course  of 
instruction.  Taking  into  consideration  the  importance  of  the  object  for  which 
the  School  was  founded,  and  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  fees  received 
from  the  Students  for  admission  to  the  Lectures,  it  was  thought  advisable, 
during  the  session  1851-2,  to  remit  the  fees  to  Members  and  Associates  of  the 
Society  with  a  view  of  promoting  a  numerous  attendance,  and  thus  at  the  same 
time  extending  the  advantages  of  the  School  and  the  interest  in  the  education 
which  it  afibr^. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  Report  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  compulsory 
examination  creating  a  general  demand  for  education,  a  School  of  Pharmacy 
must  of  necessity  be  attended  with  a  heavv  expense.  In  order  to  form  a  cor- 
rect opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  incurring  this  outlay,  and  the  propriety  of  cur- 
tailing the  amount,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  was  founded,  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed,  and 
the  result  which  has  attended  the  undertaking. 

The  School  was  originally  established  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a 
systematic  plan  of  Pharmaceutical  education,  and  afibrding  to  Students  the  most 
approved  and  efiectual  means  of  preparing  for  examination;  It  was  founded 
on  the  principles  adopted  in  Continental  schools,  comprising  lectures  and  prac- 
tical instruction,  with  the  advantage  of  a  Library  and  Museum  for  reference. 
The  charter  of  incorporation  neither  provided  tor  nor  prohibited  the  mun- 
tenance  of  a  School  of  Pharmacy.  The  charter  describes  the  Society  to  be  an 
association  formed  **  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  and 
promoting  an  uniform  system  of  education  of  those  who  shall  practise  the  same,'- 
&c.  The  mode  in  which  this  should  be  efiected  is  not  defined,  but  powers  are  given 
to  the  Council  ^*  by  themselves,  or  such  competent  persons  as  they  may  think  fit  to 
appoint,**  to  examine  the  future  Members,  Associates,  and  Apprentices  or  Stu- 

*  Out  of  this  sum  the  Professor  pays  about  £180  to  Assistants. 
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dents,  and  "  to  grant  such  certificates  or  diplomas  as  they  shall  think  proper." 
If  Schools  of  Pharmacy  had  previously  existed  in  this  country  affording  the  requi- 
site facilities  to  students  for  qualifying  themselves,  the  Society  would  have  effected 
its  object  by  the  examination  of  the  candidates,  and  would  have  indirectly  regu- 
lated the  education  by  defining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  qualifications  re- 
C[uired.    But  in  the  absence  of  any  such  schools  or  means  of  systematic  educa- 
tion, a  Board  of  Examiners,  having  no  compulsory  powers,  could  have  effected 
little  or  no  improvement,  as  they  would  have  been  obliged  either  to  reduce  the 
qualification  to  a  very  low  standard,  or  to  reject  a  great  majority  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  thus  to  deter  others  from  submitting  to  the  ordeal.    It  is  obvious 
that,  in  this  way,  the  objects  of  the  Society  as  an  association  for  advancing 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  and  promoting  an  uniform  system  of  education,  would 
have  been  frustrated.     A  School  of  Pharmacy  was,  therefore,  necessary,  and  as 
this  formed  a  part  of  the  establishment  of  a  corporate  body  designed  ultimately 
to  represent  British  Pharmacy,  it  was  necessary  that  the  arrangements  should 
be  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  such  object,  and  consistent  with  the  character 
of  such  corporate  body.     It  was  the   desire  of  the  founders  to  make  the 
School  a  model  School  of  Pharmacy,  complete  in  all  the  requirements  for  theo- 
retical and  practical  instruction.    This  was  held  to  be  the  primary  consideration ; 
to  this  end  the  attention!  of  the    Council  was    chiefly  directed,    and    the 
Society  is  in  possession  of  evidence    showing  the   efficacy  of  the  system. 
But  in  a  pecuniary  sense  the  result  has  not  realised  the  anticipations  of  its 
promoters ;  for,  although  it  was  never  supposed  that  a  school  of  this  kind  could 
be  self-supporting  in  the  absence  of  any  law  requiring  a  qualification  in  the 
class  of  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended,  yet  it  was  not  expected  that 
the  number  of  Students  would  have  been  so  small,  and  the  consequent  burthen 
on  the  funds  of  the  Society  so  great,  as  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  case. 
Viewing  the  question  in  connection  with  the  other  proceedings  of  the  Society— 
as  a  part  of  a  ^eat  undertaking — it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  whether  the 
advantage  derived  from  the  School  is  an  equivalent  for  the  pecuniary  sacrifice, 
or  whether  it  be  advisable  to  reduce  the  scale  on  which  the  School  is  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  expense.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  in  Bloomsbury  Square  is  the  only  one  in  this  kingdom 
which  comprises  all  the  branches  of  instruction  required  by  the  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist ;   and,  although  several  Schools  of  Chemistry  have  been  established 
within  the  last  ten  years,  they  embrace  a  wider  range  of  Analytical  and  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry  than  the  Pharmaceutist  requires,  and  do  not  extend  to  Materia 
Medica  or  Botany. 

The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  experiment  undertaken  by  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  has  had  a  fair  trial.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  next  Council  to 
consider  in  what  manner  retrenchment  may  be  effected  under  the  circumstances 
above  detailed. 

THE   EXAMIITATIONS. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  observe,  that  the  number  of  candidates  for  exami- 
nation is  gradually  increasing.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
total  number  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  hope  that  a  voluntary  examination 
will  be  generally  resorted  to  by  those  who  embark  in  business  as  Chemists  and 
Druggists.  There  are  a  few  young  men  who  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a 
proper  qualification,  and  aspire  to  the  distinction  which  a  Certificate  of  Exami- 
nation from  a  voluntary  Society  affords,  but  the  majority  will  always  avail 
themselves  of  the  latitude  allowed  by  the  law,  and  escape  an  ordeal  entailing 
upon  them  a  certain  amount  of  labour  and  inconvenience,  and  conferring  no 
privilege  sufficiently  tangible  to  rouse  their  energy.  The  following  table  of  the 
number  of  Examinations  from  the  year  1843  to  April,  1852,  inclusive,  will  tend 
to  corroborate  this  statement. 
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Yean. 

Caaasical. 

Uinor. 

M«|or. 

Tolal. 

1843 

73 

9 



82 

1844 

73 

14 

1 

88 

1845 

88 

14 

7 

109 

1846 

86 

13 

10 

109 

1847 

82 

11 

12 

105 

1848 

79 

24 

21 

124 

1849 

103 

23 

21 

147 

1850 

50 

22 

19 

91 

1851 

74 

30 

24 

128 

1852 

46 

46 

41 

133 

to  April. 

1 

On  compariDg  the  lenient  examination  of  the  Fharmacentical  Socieir  with  the 
xerj  stringent  examinations  in  force  on  the  Continent,  and  comparing  the  number 
of  candidates  who  yoluntarily  submit  to  this  lenient  examination  with  the 
number  of  persons  who  annually  commence  business  in  this  country  as  Chemists 
and  Druggists  (which  is  computed  at  not  less  than  from  200  to  300),  no  doubt 
can  exist  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  legislative  enactment  to  place  our  pharmaceutists 
on  a  par  with  those  in  the  other  states  of  Europe. 

During  the  past  year,  a  correspondence  has  taken  place  between  the  Council 
and  the  Members  of  the  Society  m  Scotland,  which  has  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Examiners  to  sit  in  Edinburgh.  The  Council  believe  that 
advantage  will  arise  from  this  concession,  as  it  had  previously  been  a  source  of 
.complaint  that  candidates  in  Scotland  were  expected  to  come  to  London  for 
examination.  In  order  to  ensure  uniformity  of  qualification,  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Society  are  ex  officio  Members  of  the  two  Boards.  The 
Council  consider  it  highly  desirable  to  unite  the  influence  of  the  Scotch  and 
English  Members  as  closelv  as  possible,  and  thus  to  promote  their  harmonious  co- 
operation in  carrying  out  tne  objects  of  the  Society. 


THE  LIBRABT    AND  MUSEUM. 


Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Library  during  the  past  year,  by  the 
purchase  of  standard  works,  and  the  erection  of  two  more  bookcases.  The 
Council  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  purchase,  from  time  to  time,  the  most 
important  works  relating  to  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  and  the  attention  of  the 
Library  and  Museum  Committee  has  been  especially  directed  to  this  subject. 

In  order  to  make  the  Library  more  generally  useful,  the  Council  have  lately 
adopted  a  plan  for  the  circulation  of  the  books.  The  regulations  having^  been 
published  m  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  it  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate 
them.    A  catalogue  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will  shortly  be  issued. 

The  Museum  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  by  the  reception  of  many 
contributions  from  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  two  large  cases  have  been 
purchased  for  the  reception  of  the  specimens. 


THE  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 


Thbeb  applicants  have  received  relief  from  this  Fund  since  the  last  report. 
As  this  did  not  absorb  the  entire  sum  at  disposal  for  the  year,  the  balance  has 
been  added  to  capital.  Although  the  demands  upon  the  Fund  have  not  hitherto 
been  numerous,  the  Council  think  it  highly  desirable  to  persevere  in  the 
accumulation  of  capital,  to  be  held  in  reserve  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
be  overtaken  by  unexpected  or  inevitable  misfortunes.  Such  a  Fund  will 
serve  as  a  bond  of  union  among  the  Members  and  Associates— an  object  con- 
templated at  the  time  of  its  commencement-- and  it  will  indirectly  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  Society,  by  increasing  its  strength,  which  is  dependent  upon 
unity. 
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PHABMACET7TICAL  LEGISLATION. 

Whatbybb  may  be  the  fe*e  of  the  Pharmacj  Bill  now  before  Parliament, 
some  pr(^ess  has  been  made  during  the  present  session.  Evidence  has  been 
taken  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  state  of 
Pharmacy  in  Great  Britain  and  in  other  countries,  the  exertions  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  for  the  removal  of  existing  abuses,  and  the  plan  proposed  for 
that  por^xise,  with  the  opini<ms  of  various  authorities  on  the  subject.  This 
evidence  is  placed  on  record ;  and  if  the  early  dissolution  of  Parliament,  or  any 
other  circumstance  should  prevent  the  passing  of  the  Bill  during  the  present 
session,  the  recorded  facts  wQl  be  available  on  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament. 

The  evidence  above  referred  to  places  the  Society  in  possession  of  information 
as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Bill  has  been  opposed,  and  the  arg^uments 
adduced  m  support  of  the  same.  The  only  objections  worthy  of  notice  are, 
HBST,  The  impression  that  the  Bill  will  create  a  monopoly,  and  deprive  the 
public  of  the  convenience  of  purchasing  common  medicines  of  grocers  and 
general  dealers,  in  small  villages  or  other  neighbourhoods  where  there  is  no 
regular  Chemist  and  Druggist  j  and,  secondly.  The  fear  entertained  by  some 
medical  practitioners  that  the  Chemists  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
old  Apothecaries,  and  endeavouring  to  become  medical  men. 

The  Council  believe  both  these  objections  to  be  altogether  imaginary.  The 
Bill  does  not  propose  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of  common  medicines  by  grocers 
and  othero,  provided  such  persons  do  not  pretend  to  be  Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 
The  prohibition  is  not  agamst  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  necessities  of 
the  public  may  require  that  medicines  should  be  obtainable  from  such  persons, 
bat  it  is  against  the  fraudulent  assumption  of  a  pretended  qualification.^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  entire  medical  profession  being  exempted  from  all  inter- 
^rence,  the  Bill  confers  no  monopoly  in  that  direction.  The  Council  are  aware 
that  some  Members  of  tlie  Society  have  considered  the  Bill  not  sufficiently 
stringent  in  its  provisions  for  the  protection  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  but  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  out  all  that  was  desired  in  this  respect,  and 
the  policy  of  the  concession  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  doubt  whether 
tiiis  concession  is  sufficiently  explicit  has  been  a  source  of  objection.  In  l^e 
opinion  of  the  Council,  the  Bill  will  have  an  important  influence  in  raising  the 
character  and  position  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  although  it  will  not 
efi^t  all  that  some  parties  desire. 

The  second  objection  above  stated,  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  the  improved 
status  and  position  will  tend  to  convert  Chemists  into  medical  practitioners,  and 
tiiose  who  entertain  this  opinion,  desire  the  introduction  of  a  clause  prohibiting 
Chemists,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  from  prescribing  either  in  their  own  shops  or 
elsewhere.  It  would  be  inconsistent  to  enforce  this  provision  against  Chemists 
for  the  protection  of  medical  practitioners,  and  to  deny  to  Chembts  a  similar 
protection  against  unqualified  vendors  of  medicines.  The  same  principle  is 
applicable  to  both  cases,  and  the  Pharmacy  Bill  avoids  this  inconsistency  by 
granting  on  one  side  all  that  is  claimed  on  the  other.  The  Council  believe  that  the 
oirect  tendency  of  the  Bill  will  be  the  reverse  of  that  which  has  been  above  stated, 
tiiat  it  will  tend  to  promote  a  better  imderstanding  between  Medical  men  and 
Chemists  with  regard  to  their  respective  functions,  and  will  ultimately  lead  to  the 
fleparation  of  Pharmacy ,  firom  medical  practice,  by  mutual  arrangement,  to  an 
extent  which  could  never  be  carried  out  by  party  contentions  and  obnoxious 
penalties.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  whatever  encroachment  may  be  made 
by  Chemists  on  the  province  of  the  medical  practitioner,  the  encroachment  is 
mutual;  and  that  so  long  as  medical  men  keep  shops  and  carry  on  trade  as 
Chemists,  they  are  provoking  retaliation,  and  fostering  a  kind  of  competition 
injurious  to  both  parties  and  to  the  public.  This  evil  is  aggravated  by  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Chemists,  having  no  recognized  statvLS  in  their  own 
province,  are  not  restrained  by  the  moral  influence  of  professional  ethics,  but 
each  individual  acts  according  to  his  own  caprice,  and  those  who  transgress 
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bejond  due  bounds  bring  discredit  on  the  entire  body.  The  Pharmaceutical 
Society  has  always  resisted  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  persecution  which 
has  been  attempted  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  medical  reform,  but  has,  at  the 
same  time,  carefully  abstained  from  any  assumption  of  medical  functions,  and 
has  endeavoured  to  promote  a  reform  of  abuses  by  means  of  improved  education 
and  the  recognition  of  Pharmacy  as  a  distinct  pn^essional  pursuit.  The  Council 
believe  that  this  course  is  conducive  to  the  mutual  interests  of  the  parties 
concerned  and  the  public  at  large,  and  recommend  a  continuance  of  the  sam^ 
line  of  policy.  . 

Mr.  Babtlstt  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Beport.  He  had  attended  the  annu  al 
meetings  of  the  Society  for  many  years,  and  had  assisted  in  its  proceedings. 
He  trusted  that  before  the  next  anniversary,  the  Society  would  be  placed  in  a 
better  position,  by  the  attainment  of  that  legislative  sanction  to  which  they  had 
been  looking  forward  for  so  many  years.  Tneir  progress  had  been  satisfactory, 
although  not  so  rapid  as  they  could  have  wished ;  and  he  hoped  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  would  be  kept  up,  notwithstanding  the  expense,  until  the  objects  of 
the  Society  had  been  fully  carried  out,  and  the  Legislature  had  passed  an  Act 
which  would  ensure  the  success  of  private  schools,  by  creating  a  demand  for 
education.  In  the  meantime  where  could  the  student  go  to  obtain  a  complete 
and  scientific  knowledge  of  his  business  ? — and  how  could  they  expect  to  improve 
tike  rising  generation  except  by  furnishing  the  means  of  instruction  ?  it  was 
satisfactory  to  observe  the  progress  which  had  been  made  by  many  of  the 
students,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  voluntarily  came  for- 
ward for  examination.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  school  could  be 
remunerative  under  existing  circumstances.  It  must  be  attended  with  con- 
siderable expense,  as  the  students  were  provided  with  a  complete  course  of 
instruction  at  a  very  trifling  fee,  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise  while  education 
and  examination  are  altogether  voluntary.  The  young  men  would  discover  by 
experience  that  their  exertions  were  productive  of  great  benefit  in  after  life,  and 
others  would  follow  their  example.  The*number  was  obviously  increasing,  as 
about  forty  had  passed  the  major  examination  within  the  last  half-vear.  The 
drculation  of  the  books  would  be  attended  with  advantages,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Museum  was  encouraging.  It  was  in  fact  already  unequalled,  and 
should  be  maintained  as  the  most  complete  Museum  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 
He  was  glad  that  a  satisfactory  union  had  taken  place  with  the  Members  in  Scot- 
land in  the  formation  of  a  Board  of  Examiners,  as  such  union  would  be  usefiil, 
and  increase  the  influence  of  the  Society.  He  had  also  observed  with  pleasure 
the  harmony  which  had  prevailed  among  the  Members  in  their  discussions 
relative  to  the  Pharmacy  Bill,  which  he  trusted  would  soon  become  law.  He 
had  much  pleasure  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 

Mr.  CXiA-BKE,  of  Richmond,  seconded  the  resolution,  and  fully  concurred  in 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  mover. 

Mr.  HoLLiEB,  of  Dudley,  without  imputing  blame  to  any  one,  regretted  to  ob- 
serve a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  the  Country  Members.  He  thought  this  arose 
from  a  mistaken  notion  and  the  shortsighted  cry  of  cui  bono.  The  question  was 
sometimes  asked— of  what  use  is  the  Society  to  us  who  reside  at  a  distance  ?  and 
he  might  answer  that  question  by  adverting  to  the  Bills  which  had  on  several 
occasions  been  brought  into  Parliament,  and  which  would  have  inflicted  serious 
injury  on  Chemists  and  Druggists  if  they  had  not  been  successfully  opposed. 
If  all  would  unite  and  co-operate  for  the  general  good,  instead  of  merely  crying 
to  Jupiter,  they  might  not  only  be  preserved  from  injury,  but  might  expect  to 
improve  their  position  and  status.  Although  there  were  some  advantages  of  the 
Society  in  which  the  Country  Members  could  not  participate,  yet  there  was  quite 
enough  to  induce  all  to  support  it  if  they  would  view  the  subject  in  its  right 
light.  He  had  sent  one  of  his  young  men  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  he 
had  improved  himself  more  than  he  could  otherwise  have  done,  which  had 
enabled  him  to  obtain  a  very  good  situation.     He  (Mr.  HoUier)  would  be  glad 
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to  know  whether  young  men  who  had  passed  the  examination,  continued  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Society  ?  He  considered  this  to  be  their  duty  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  benefit  they  had  derived.  The  report  respecting  the  Benevolent  Fund  was  not 
encouraging.  The  amount  of  this  fund  was  very  small  compared  with  the  funds 
raised  by  the  grocers  and  other  classes  for  a  similar  purpose.  It  had  been 
observed,  that  the  Country  Members  were  not  fully  represented  on  the  Council ; 
but  he  had  himself  asked  several  Members  to  allow  him  to  nominate  them,  and 
they  had  declined,  apparently  unwilling  to  undertake  the  trouble  and  responsi- 
bility. He  hoped  the  exertions  in  carrying  the  Pharmacy  Bill  would  be  per- 
severed in  and  attended  with  success. 

The  PsEsiDENT  stated  that  endeavours  had  always  been  used  to  make  the 
Society  useful  to  Country  Members,  and  to  induce  them  to  co-operate.  There 
were  several  Country  Members  on  the  Council. 

Mr.  Deanb  observed,  that  the  attention  of  the  Council  had  been  directed  to 
the  secession  of  some  of  the  young  men  who  had  passed  the  examination,  and  a 
return  had  been  obtained  showing  that  the  number  who  had  thus  retired  from 
the  Society  was  about  thirty  per  cent.  He  thought  this  was  not  creditable  to 
the  parties,  after  the  exertions  made  by  the  Society  and  the  expense  bestowed 
on  their  education,  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  success  in  after  Hfe.  It 
had  been  in  contemplation  to  require  an  examination  fee  in  one  sum  in  lieu  of 
an  annual  subscription,  but  this  question  had  been  postponed  on  account  of  the 
proceedings  in  reference  to  the  Pharmacj  Bill,  whicn  would  occasion  the  neces- 
sity for  a  general  revision  of  the  regulations. 

Mr.  Hemingway  thought  some  explanation  was  necessary,  as  some  of  the 
Students  were  strangers,  never  having  been  connected  with  the  Society,  who 
merely  came  to  the  School  for  their  education,  and  then  left  it.  He  thought 
this  was  an  abuse  of  privilege  which  ought  to  be  guarded  against. 

Mr.  HoiiLiEB  wished  it  be  understood  that  he  did  not  grudge  the  money  ex- 
pended on  the  School.  He  thought  it  was  well  laid  out.  He  would  have  been 
glad  of  such  an  opportunity  of  improvement  himself  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
and  was  an  advocate  for  affording  this  advantage  to  the  rising  generation. 
He  hoped  the  arrangements  of  the  School  would  not  be  abridged  on  account  of 
the  expense. 

Mr.  Pedubb  thought  it  desirable  not  to  narrow  the  sphere  of  the  Society. 
It  was  not  intended  merely  for  the  few,  but  he  hoped  it  would  ultimately  embrace 
all  Chemists  and  Druggists.  He  thought  the  accounts  satisfactory.  The  remarks 
of  Mr.  HoUier  were  similar  to  those  which  had  been  made  at  previous  annual 
meetings.  Every  effort  had  been  used  to  extend  the  Society  and  its  usefulness. 
The  subscription  had  been  reduced  at  the  desire  of  the  Countrv  Members,  and 
their  wishes  were  attended  to  when  made  known.  If  they  wished  to  maintain 
their  ground,  they  must  go  forward.  It  was  not  safe  to  stand  still,  as  in  that 
case  they  would  be  crushed  by  other  parties  who  were  using  efforts  to  keep  them 
down,  and  prevent  their  recognition  as  an  educated  body.  He  thought  the 
Country  Members  were  fairly  represented  on  the  Council.  Their  assistance 
was  always  acceptable,  but  there  were  onerous  duties  to  be  performed  which 
could  only  be  done  by  the  London  Members — ^frequent  meetings  of  Committees, 
and  other  responsibilities.  None  knew  the  amount  of  the  labour  but  those  who 
had  to  perform  it.  With  regard  to  the  Benevolent  Fund,  he  confessed  that  he 
was  more  anxious  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  that  Fund  by  improving 
education,  and  thus  affording  to  young  men  a  better  chance  of  providing  for 
themselves,  than  to  afford  a  pittance  to  them  which  could  only  produce  tem- 
porary benefit.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  cases  of  unforeseen  misfortune  for 
which  provision  ought  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Edwabds,  of  Dartford,  believed  he  was  the  only  Country  Member  of  the 
Council  then  present.  He  generally  attended  the  Council,  and  he  could  testify 
Aat  the  interests  of  the  Country  Members  were  well  attended  to.  He  formerly 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  country  trade  was  not  represented  f  but  he 
found  that  the  Council  were  fully  aware  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  made 
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every  aDowance  for  the  difierenoe  between  town  and  eountry  bouBess,  and  that 
in  other  respeets  due  regard  was  paid  to  the  interests  of  alL  He  attributed 
this  to  the  fact  that  there  were  always  on  the  CoancU  seyeral  Coimtry  Members. 
He  was  glad  to  observe  the  friendly  spirit  with  which  the  comments  had  been 
made  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Soctety,  and  he  trusted  that  this  harmony 
among  the  Members  woiud  continue  to  prevail. 

Mr.  Philpot  thought  the  educational  expenses  of  the  Society  rather  heavy. 
He  did  not  wish  to  blame  the  Council,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  better^  instead 
of  keeping  up  a  school  at  so  great  an  expense,  to  publish  courses  of  lectures 
which  mi^ht  be  useful  to  all  the  Members  in  town  and  country.  He  thought' 
the  Conned  ought  to  publish  their  own  Transactions  separately,  instead  of 
adopting  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal.  He  had  heard  of  some  dissatisfiiciion 
among  the  Members,  and  thought  the  Annual  Meeting  was  the  proper  time  for 
them  to  come  forward  and  express  their  sentiments:  he  should  be  glad  to 
hear  any  remarks  from  the  Members  present. 

Mr.  BARTJjsrr  was  not  aware  of  any  dissatisfaction  among  the  Members. 
During  the  time  that  he  was  on  the  Council,  tiie  business  had  been  (soar 
ducted  in  a  most  amical^e  and  harmonious  manner ;  he  had  never  heard  of 
discontent  prevailing,  and  he  knew  that  the  Council  were  always  desirous  <^ 
attending  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  Members.  He  objected  to  the  pub- 
lication of  courses  of  lectures  as  a  substitute  for  the  school ;  he  thought  this 
would  be  attended  with  very  little  benefit  compared  with  that  of  practical 
instruction. 

The  Chaibmait  thought  the  apprehensions  of  Mr.  Philpot  were  quite  without 
foundation.  In  all  societies  difference  of  opinion  occasionally  arose  on  minor 
points.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Council,  there  was  what  he  might  call  a 
small  hailstorm,  which  lasted  about  five  minutes,  and  then  the  sun  shone  as 
bright  as  ever. 

Mr.  HuMPAGB,  as  one  of  the  Auditors,  could  testify  that  the  accounts  of  the 
Society  were  kept  in  a  most  clear  and  business-like  manner.  They  might  see 
at  a  ^ance  the  entire  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  on  any  point  requiring 
expluiation  he  had  always  found  the  ^retary  not  only  ready  to  answer  any 
questions,  but  desirous  of  giving  the  fullest  informaUon  as  to  the  minute  details 
of  the  expenditure.  He  regretted  to  hear  that  so  man^r  young  men  retired 
from  the  Society  after  having  derived  benefit  from  it  !If  this  arose  from  poverty, 
it  was  not  their  fault,  but  otherwise  he  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  contribute 
to  an  institution  to  which  they  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  Redwood  said  it  was  only  fair  to  the  young  men  to  whom  allusion  had 
been  made,  to  state  that  some  of  them  were  dead,  others  had  retired  from  ibe 
business  altogether,  and  others  he  had  ascertained  were  not  in  circumstances 
admitting  of  their  continuing  their  connection  with  the  Society.  Of  the  thirty 
per  cent,  who  were  said  to  be  defaulters,  he  believed  more  than  two-thirds  came 
under  one  or  other  of  the  above  categories ;  and  he  thought  if  the  case  were 
fairly  stated  there  was  not  much  ground  for  complaint. 

Mr.  BoTTiiE,  of  Dover,  said  that  some  explanation  was  required  before  he 
eould  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the  Auditor.  There  was  an  item  of  about  £100 
in  the  last  Keport  which  he  could  not  understand.  It  appeared  to  be  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  receipts  which  was  not  explained.  He  thought  it  desirable  that 
the  Country  Members  should  be  more  fully  represented  on  the  Council,  and 
intended  to  nominate  Mr.  Hambrook,  of  Dover,  as  a  candidate.  The  Chemists 
at  Dover  had  lately  established  a  small  reading  society  for  the  purchase  and 
circulation  of  books,  and  they  held  meetings  occasionally.  He  had  applied  to 
the  Secretary  for  a  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  library  of  the  Society,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  that  there  was  not  a  catalogue  printed.  He  feared  the 
Librarian  was  too  much  occupied,  and  that  some  assistance  was  requisite.  He 
highly  approved  of  the  exertions  which  had  been  made  to  obtain  the  passing  of 
the  Pharmacy  Bill. 

The  Secrstast  explained  that  the  item  in  the  Report,  to  which  Mr.  Bottle 
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r^rred,  denoted  the  amouat  of  deficiencj  ia  the  ireeeipts  as  eompared  with  the 
expenditure  in  the  Laboratory  account.  It  was  correctly  stated  in  the  Report. 
A  catalogue  of  the  books  was  in  course  of  preparation,  but  was  not  yet  completed. 
Mr.  Jacob  Bejjj  reported  ihe  proceedings  in  reference  to  the  rharmacy  Bill, 
and  explained  the  alterations  which  had  been  made  in  it  by  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  regretted  to  inform  the  Members  that  the  Bill  was 
no  longer  the  one  which  he  had  introduced,  and  which  had  been  in  circulation. 
It  had  been  cut  down  and  altered  so  much,  that  it  would  be  for  the  meeting  to 
consider  whether  they  would  afisent  to  it  or  not.  There  was,  however,  this  alter- 
native,  either  to  take  what  ihejr  could  get,  cr  to  get  nothing.  It  was  his  impression, 
and  he  had  be^i  adyised  by  his  friends  in  the  Hjouse,  thjS;  it  was  policy  to  accept 
the  Bill  as  offered,  that  it  would  be  better  eren  to  obtain  a  Bill  merely  confirming 
and  amending  the  Charter,  than  to  allow  the  question  to  stand  over  until  next 
session,  and  if  supported  by  the  meeting  he  should  use  every  exertion  to  pass 
the  Bill  without  delay.  The  Select  Committee  had  not  finally  decided,  but 
would  meet  once  more,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  obtain  some  amendments,  if 
possible.  It  was  the  original  object  of  the  Bill  to  include  within  its  operation 
all  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  the  kin^om,  restricting  in  future  to  qualified 
persons  the  use  of  the  term  FharmaceuUcal  Chemist,  or  any  other  name  or  sign, 
&c.,  implying  qualification.  But  tiie  Committee  decidedly  objected  to  this, 
which  they  considered  too  sweeping  a  measure,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  an 
interference  with /reg  trade;  and  all  that  could  be  obtained  was  the  recognition 
of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  or  Pharmaceutists,  as  the  qualified  ^^  Pharmaciens'* 
of  this  country,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  this  d^ignation  by  those  who  are  dul^ 
registered.  This  would  not  effect  what  was  originally  contemplated,  but  it 
would  give  a  more  permanent  and  influential  character  to  the  Society,  and  might 
be  considered  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  difficulty  of  carrying  a  Bill 
through  Parliament  unless  backed  by  Government  influence,  was  much  greater 
than  the  Members  of  the  Society  had  imagined.  But  in  the  event  of  the  Bill 
being  carried  and  afterwards  found  insufficient  for  the  object  intended,  it 
might  be  less  difficult  to  amend  it  by  another  on  a  future  occasion.  The  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Committee  showed  plainly  that  the  standard  of  qualifi* 
eation  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  in  this  country  was  much  below  that  of 
the  Pharmaciens  on  the  Continent,  and  that  their  united  efibrts  in  carrying  out 
the  objects  for  which  the  Society  had  been  established  were  as  necessary  as 
thej  had  ever  been.  Dr.  Maclagan,  who  had  attended  as  a  witness  from 
Edmburgh,  had  laid  before  the  Committee  a  series  of  resolutions  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1834, 
and  which  were  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  Pharmacy  Bill, 
that  he  thought  they  might  be  interesting  to  the  meeting.  They  were  as 
follows: — 

"  That  provision  should  be  made  in  regard  to  Chemists  and  Druggists,  for  their 
being  found  sufficiently  qualified  to  compound,  prepare,  and  dispense  medicines; 
and  that  no  person  ought  to  obtain  a  licence  to  act  as  such  who  has  not,  firstly, 
attended  at  least  one  full  course  of  lectures  on  Chemistry,  Botany,  Materia  Medica, 
and  Pharmacy,  by  recognized  teachers;  secondly,  been  employed  for  two  years  in 
compounding  and  preparing  medicines  under  a  licensed  Graieral  Practitioner  or 
licensed  Chemist ;  and,  thirdly,  given  proof  of  having  had  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  That  previously  to  obtaining  such 
licences  the  candidates  should  undergo  an  examination  in  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmacy,  and  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language. 
That  those  persons  only  who  have  gone  through  the  specified  education  and 
passed  this  examination  should  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  licensed  or  approved 
Chemists  or  Druggists,  or  to  such  other  designation  as  may  imply  their  qualifications; 
but  that  the  licence  granted  to  them  should  infer  no  right  to  exercise  the  duties  of 
General  Practitioners." 

These  Resolutions,  which  formed  a  part  of  a  Report  of  a  Committee  on  the 
general  regulation  of  the  Medical  profession,  were  passed  nem.  con,,  while  the 
other  portions  of  the  Report  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  and  some  diffiarence 
of   opinion.    The  principle  of  the  Resolutions  had  been  supported  by  the 
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opinions  of  several  influential  and  intelligent  medical  and  chemical  witnesses. 
A  provision  had  been  introduced  into  the  Pharmacy  Bill,  stating  that  the 
examination  should  not  include  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  surgery, 
or  midwifery;  and  it  was  also  provided  that  no  medical  practitioner  could 
be  registerea  under  the  Bill.  This  was  considered  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  Society  was  a  Pharmaceutical  and  not  a  Medical  body,  and  it  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  adopted  and  maintained  by  the  Society  from  the  date 
of  its  establishment.  He  (Mr.  Bell)  had  always  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
separation  of  Pharmacy  from  Medical  Practice,  and  to  discourage  the  encroach- 
ment of  Chemists  on  the  province  of  medical  men ;  but  he  had  resisted,  and 
would  continue  to  resist  any  attempt  to  subject  the  Chemists  to  a  system  of 
penalties  and  persecution  in  the  manner  which  some  persons  had  proposed.  He 
read  a  few  extracts  from  the  evidence  showing  that,  while  all  the  witnesses 
admitted  the  necessity  of  education  in  those  who  dispense  prescriptions,  some 
of  them  objected  nevertheless  to  any  Bill  for  improving  the  education  of 
Chemists,  unless  accompanied  by  a  penal  and  restrictive  clause  relating  to 
medical  practice.  Other  witnesses  maintained  that  education  in  their  own 
legitimate  pursuit  was  calctdated  to  check  the  abuses  complained  of,  and  would 
have  a  tendency  to  effect  by  moral  influence  and  intelligence  that  which  could 
not  be  done  by  penal  enactment.  He  hoped  the  A&mbers  of  the  Society 
would  continue  to  be  united  in  the  determination  to  obtain  and  secure  their 
proper  status  as  Pharmaceutists.  He  thought  the  ultimate  success  of  their 
efforts  rested  entirely  with  themselves.  On  an  occasion  like  the  present,  when 
a  legislative  enactment  of  that  kind  was  to  be  discussed,  he  should  have  been 
glad  to  see  a  more  numerous  attendance ;  and  he  was  convinced,  that  if  the 
Members  generally  would  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  proceedings,  they 
would  very  much  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  upon  whom  devolved  the  chief 
labour  of  protecting  their  interests.  He  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
the  Members  present  respecting  the  altered  Bill,  and  would  act  according  to 
instructions  received.  Although  much  mutilated,  it  was  his  decided  opinion 
that  the  Bill,  even  in  its  present  shape,  was  better  than  none,  and  that  it  was 
highly  desirable,  if  possible,  to  pass  it  during  the  present  session. 

Several  Members  expressed  their  assent  to  this  proposition,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Meeting  that  it  was  desirable  to  use  every 
effort  to  pass  the  Bill. 

The  resolution,  "  That  the  Report  of  the  Council  be  received,  and  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society,"  was  then  put  by  the  Chairman,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  HoLLiEB,  of  Dudley,  moved,  and  Mr.  Davy  seconded,  a  vote  of  Thanks 
to  the  Council,  which  was  carried  unanimously ;  and  was  acknowledged  by 
Mr.  Deake,  Vice-President. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next  business  would  be  the  election  of  the 
new  Council  and  Auditors. 

Mr.  Hambrook,  of  Dover,  and  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  of  Liverpool,  having 
been  nominated,  in  addition  to  the  list  already  issued,  as  Members  of  Council, 
the  following  Members  were  appointed  by  the  Meeting  as  Scrutineers,  viz.,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Sandford,  Mr.  H.  Phflpot,  Mr.  E.  M.  Burden,  and  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Cocksedge. 

Upon  their  report  being  received,  the  Chairman  declared  the  following  to  be 

THE  COUNCIL. 

(bt  lot.) 

Deane,  Henbt,  Clapham. 

Dickinson,  William,  16,  Cambridge  Street,  Hyde  Park. 

Hemingway,  Walter,  20,  Portman  Street. 

Horner,  James  T.,  20,  Bucklersbury. 

Lescher,  Joseph  S.,  60,  Bartholomew  Close. 

SoDTHALL,  William,  17,  Bull  Street,  Birmingham. 

Squire,  Peter,  277,  Oxford  Street. 
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(by  election.) 
Bbll,  Jacob,  338,  Oxford  Street. 
BisD,  William  L.,  42,  Castle  Street,  Oxford  Street. 
BuGKLSE,  William  H.,  86,  New  Bond  Street. 
Davenport,  John  T.,  33,  Great  Bussell  Street,  Bloomsbury. 
Edwards,  George,  Spital  Street,  Dwriford, 
Edwards,  John  B.,  42,  Berry  Street,  LioerpooL 
Garden,  Felix  R.,  372,  Oxford  Street. 
GiFFORD,  Joseph,  104,  Strand. - 
Hanburt,  Daniel  B.,  Plough  Court. 
Herring,  Thomas,  40,  Aldersgate  Street. 
Hooper,  William,  24,  Great  Kossell  Street,  Corent  Gkurden. 
Ince,  William,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Corent  Garden. 
Macfarlane,  John  F.,  17,  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh* 
Pigeon,  Richard  H.,  31,  Throgmorton  Street. 

AUDITORS. 

Cobb,  Robert  C,  10,  Frederick  Place,  Hampstead  Road. 
Constance,  Edward,  37,  Leadenhall  Street. 
Dakin,  Joseph,  248,  High  Street,  Poplar. 
Orridob,  Benjamin  B.,  30,  Bucklersburj. 
Tuck,  William  H.,  1,  Grove  Street,  Mile  End. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  Chairman,  the  Meeting  separated. 


CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  CouncD,  anticipating  the  presence  of  many  Country  Members  at 
the  Anniversary  Meeting,  on  Tuesday  the  18th  of  May,  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Wednesday  the  19th,  for  a  Conversazione,  thus  offering  a  twofold 
inducement  for  the  attendance  of  those  residing  at  a  distance.  The  House  of 
the  Society  is  well  adapted  for  such  reunions^  and  the  collection  of  specimens 
with  which  the  Museum  is  so  amply  supplied,  always  affords,  in  addition  to 
those  contributed  for  the  occasion,  abundant  matter  for  instructive  conversation. 
The  attendance  was  numerous. 

The  Council  were  indebted  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  objects  of  interest, 
which  were  distributed  through  the  rooms  : — 

Mr.  Samuel  Highley,  Jun.,  a  case  illustrating  sulphur  in  its  native,  crude, 
refined,  and  pharmaceutical  forms.  It  contained  specimens  of  native  sulphur, 
crystallized^  massive^  compact,  and  earthy,  such  as  occur  at  recent  and  extinct 
volcanoes,  in  hot  springs  and  solfataras ;  in  the  blue  clay,  gypsum  deposits,  and 
brown  coal  of  the  tertiary  formation,  and  occasionally  in  the  carboniferous  and 
even  older  formations.  Of  the  metallic  sulphurets,  iron  pyrites  Fe  Si,  and 
copper  pyrites,  Cu  S,  Fes  Ss  of  such  general  geological  and  geographical  distri- 
bution. Samples  of  the  crude  product  of  native  sulphur,  of  which  about 
1,540,000  cwts.  are  furnished  by  Sicily  alone,  and  crude  drop  sulphur  or 
Tropffschwefely  of  the  German  markets,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the 
metallic  sulphurets,  by  which  process,  about  23  per  cent,  of  the  sulphur  is  given 
over.  Lump  sulphur,  sulphur  refined  by  distilling  the  crude  article  into  huge 
conical  moulds,  six  feet  high,  and  roll  sulphur  the  same,  cast  in  cylindrical 
moulds ;  sulphur  sublimatuni,  obtained  by  condensing  the  vapour  of  sulphur  on 
the  walls  of  dome-shaped  chambers ;  sulphur  prascipitatum,  considered  by 
Rose  to  be  sulphur  with  per-sulphide  of  hydrogen  adhering  to  it,  obtained  by 
the  precipitation  of  sulphur  from  aqueous  solutions  containing  hydrosulphuric 
acid.  This  preparation  is  oflen  largely  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  lime,  as  was 
shown  by  the  large  amount  of  that  body  remaining  in  a  crucible  previously  filled- 
after  the  sulphur  had  been  burnt  off,  as  well  as  by  a  microscopic  preparation, 
showing  a  vast  number  of  crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime,  but  slightly  interspersed 
with  smphur  prsecip.;  sulphur  vivum,  the  dregs  of  the  distilling  vessels,  which 
contain,  besides  ,other  impurities,  occasionally  arsenic.  Crystals  of  rhombic  sul' 
phur,  from  its  solution  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  one  crystal  measuring  about 
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two  inches  by  one*,  from  its  solution  in  cu&pkine,  at  temperatures  varying  from 
170.6°  Fahr.,  to  280.4°  Fahr.,  the  solations  at  lower  temperatures  giving  the 
darker  coloured,  but  most  perfect  and  brilliant  crystals,  those  at  a  higher, 
depositing  acicular  and  cavernous  crystals,  or  groups  connected  with  each  other, 
in  the  Erection  of  the  verticle  axis ;  crystals  deposited  from  sulpho-pentachloride 
of  phosphorus,  at  244.4°  Fahr.;  crystals  of  monoelinic  sulphur^  obtained  by 
fusion  at  233.6°  Fahr.;  with  glass  models,  showing  the  difference  in  the  position 
of  the  crystallographic  axes  in  rhombic  and  monodinic  crystals  of  sulphur,  and 
models  of  the  primitive  and  secondary  forms  belonging  to  its  two  systems  of 
crystallization.  Mr.  Highley  noticed,  that  whilst  rhombic  sulphur  dissolved 
freely  in  camphine,  freahiy  made  monocUmc  Sidphur  does  not,  or  only  sparingly, 
and  remains  as  a  pasty  mass,  which  settles  down  into  a  deep  orange  coloured 
oily  globule,  on  the  addition  of  sublimed  or  rhombic  crystab  of  sulphur,  a  point 
he  considers  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  in  connection  with  inquiries  respecting  the 
allotropic  conditions  of  sulphur. 

Dr.  Percy,  a  collection  of  Chinese  nuneral  Materia  Medica,  consisting  of  the 
following  substances : — 


j; 

Chinese  Name. 

English  Name. 

CMiiese  Name. 

BDcliih  Name. 

Pihsin    

Arsenic,  white 
Ditto,  red 
Orpiment 

Litharge 

White  Lead 

Corundum 

Calamine 

Cinnabar 

Impure  Cinnabar 

Hematite 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore 

Sulphur 

Sulphur 

Sulphate  of  Iron 

Sulphate  of  Copper 

Sulphate  of  Soda 

Borax 

Acetate  of  Copper 

Native  Copper 

Vermilion 

Nitrate  of  Mercury 

5  Nitric   Oxide   of 

I  Mercury 

Calomel 

Carbonate  of  Lime 

Steatite 

Ditto 

Chalk 

Ajsbestos 

Yin  tsing  shih 

Kin  tsing  shih 

Teze  shih  ying 

Gokwanihih 

Talc,  white 
Talc,  yellow 
Fluor  Spar 
Stalactite 

Hung  sin    

HeuD&rhwaDer 

Deitan,    or 

Hwangtan j 

Yuen  fun    

Shihheae 

Fossil  Crabs 

Shihyen    

Fossil  Shells 

Hungsha    

Haifowshflx 

Coral 

Chihshihche  

Tan  tsen  shih  

Chung  foo  shih 

Yin  mung  shih 

Kin  mung  shih 

Shay  han  shih 

Fowkanshih  

Ti^Vin    ............... 

Choo  sha 

Choosham5 

Taichayshih    

Ling  tsze  shih   

Lew  hwang    

English  names  not 
Imown 

Teze  hwang  ......... 

Liihfan  

Wooming  e  

Tan  fan  

Shih  kenS  ming  ... 

Hanshwuy  shih 

Tiipgtan 

Yuen  ming  fun 

P&ngsha 

Tung  16h    

Tee  seenfim 

r  Used  to  cure  Ring- 

Tszejentung    

Yinchoo  

Wtt  lew  hwang    ... 
Heuen  tsing  shih... 

Yuleangshih  

FehwftsWh  

1     worm 
Curious  and  dear 

Hwang  shing 

\ 

Hunsr  shins    

f  English  names  not 

c     kiiow*^ 

Kingfun 

Hwaluy  shih 

Kh  shih  ying 

Lungkuh,orDra-) 

gon*s  Bones   ...3 

Lunshe,  or  Dra-  7 

gon's  Teeth    ...f 

Hachin  sha  

Hwd  shih  kwei 

HwSshihkwei 

Kwangfun 

Fossil  Bones  ? 
Fossil  Teeth? 

Yangkeshih  

? 

These  specimens  were  received  by  Dr.  Percy  from  Harry  S.  Parker,  Esq., 
one  of  H.  B.  Majesty*s  interpreters  at  Canton. 

Dr.  DeVry,  Rotterdam, — 1.  Liquid  camphor  from  Dryobalanops  camphwa  of 
Sumatra — 2.  Resin  and  ethereal  oil  obtained  from  Ko.  1. —  3.  Solid  camphor 
from  Dryobalanops  camphora— 4.  Nitro-glycerine. 

*  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  S.  Hi{|^ley,  that  this,  and  a  somewhat  smallsr  crystal  intessectiog 
it,  was  the  sote  prodact  from  a  pmt  of  l»8iilpbide  of  carbon  saturated  with  sulphur;  as  the 
solvent  evaporated,  the  solution  nossed  from  a  lemon  yellovir  to  a  deep  orai^e  colour,  and  no  agn. 
of  crystallization  was  evident,  till  rather  less  than  an  ounce  remained,  when  it  rapidly  evaporat^ 
and  deposited  these  intersecting  crystals  almost  instantaneonsly. 
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Mr.  D.  Hanbmry,  Yue-Kin,  a  species  of  turmeric  from  China. 

Mr.  A.  Faber  a  specimen  of  musk-pods  found  in  a  parcel  of  Assam  musk. 
These  pods  contain  no  musk  in  them,  presenting,  on  being  cut  open,  a  mass  of 
membraneous  matter— a  sort  of  malformation.  There  is  no  appearance  of  their 
having  been  falsified. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Kajmond,  2,  Corbet  Court,  Gracechurch  Street,  The  Mackenzie 
Triiurator, 

{FlQk.  3. 


Pioi. 
This  apparatus  is  intended  to  perform  the  heayy  pestle-and-mortar  and  other 
mixing  operations  inToWed  in  the  manufacture  of  ointments  and  paints,  and  for  the 
sever^  processes  of  frictiooal  mixing  with  which  the  Druggist's  apprentice  is,  un- 
fortunately f(»  himself,  too  fiuniliar.  The  abrading  or  triturating  action  is  per- 
formed by  a  pestle,  with  an  ingenknifily  arranged  differential  motion,  whidi  we  shall 
describe  with  the  help  of  three illostrative  figures:—- ¥ig.  1  is  a  front  elevation  of  the 
trituralor,  showing  the  pestle  and  actuating  gearing ;  fif?.  2  is  a  corresponding  side 
eieration ;  and  fig.  a  is  a  detail  of  the  gearing  for  the  differential  movement  of  the 
pestle.  The  mortar,  a,  is  seated  in  the  base  of  a  timber  frame,  b,  the  upper  part  of 
which  carries  the  driving  shaft  and  connections.  The  pestle  has  a  long  rod  passed, 
at  c,  through  a  universal  joint  in  a  weighted  lever,  arranjjed  to  give  the  proper 
pressure  to  the  pestle.  The  top  of  the  jjestle-rod  is  inserted  into  a  small  sliding 
block,  D,  grooved  to  slide  along  a  short  guide-bar,  as  shown  in  the  detail,  fig.  3.   This 
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bar  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  bevel-wheel,  k,  runniog  loose  on  a  vertical  stud,  and 
driven  by  the  large  wheel,  r,  fast  on  the  driving  shaft,  which  receives  its  motion 
from  a  winch-handle.  A  spur-wheel,  o,  runs  on  a  stud  carried  by  an  arm  attaclied 
to  the  wheel,  e,  and  gears  with  a  pinion  on  the  shaft  of  the  spur-wheel,  h,  which 
latter  gears  with  a  stationary  pinion,  i,  fast  on  the  stud  centre  of  the  bevel-wheel,  k. 
A  rod,  L,  connects  the  block,  d,  to  a  pin  in  the  face  of  the  wheel,  c,  and  thus  the 
revolution  of  this  wheel  causes  the  rod  of  the  pestle  to  be  continuously  traversed 
backwards  and  forwards  across  the  centre  line  of  the  wheel,  e,  directly  over  the 
centre  of  the  mortar  beneath.  This  gearing  involves  the  principle  of  the  old  "  sun« 
and-planet "  motion,  and  gives  to  the  pestle  a  most  effective  rubbing  action,  in  a 
compound  revolving  tuid  traversing  movement. 

The  original  idea  in  contriving  this  triturator  was  to  provide  some  more 
effectual  plan  for  ^[rinding  sheep  omtment,  but  its  success  has  led  to  its  extended 
nse  for  all  triturating  purposes  and  levigating  operations.  Small  machines  are 
also  manufactured  witn  moveable  wedgewood  mortars  and  pestles,  scraper,  and 
light  iron  framing,  of  various  sizes,  suitable  for  Druggists,  &c. 

Mr.  S.  Green,  anticorrosion  pump. 

Messrs.  Coffey  and  Smith,  a  very  complete  working  model  of  an  apparatus 
for  effecting  evaporation  in  vctcuo^  which  they  have  recently  fftted  up  for  Mr. 
Redwood  ;  also  a  blowing  machine  on  the  centrifugal  principle. 

Messrs.  Watkinsand  Hill,  a  model  of  Appold's  centrifugal  pump,  for  raising 
larse  volumes  of  water  to  a  height  not  exceeding  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 

Mr.  Oertlinff,  a  polariscope  saccharometer,  for  indicating  the  (Quality  and 
strength  of  solutions  of  sugar,  by  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a 
ray  of  polarized  light. 

Mr.  ^ecker„  an  electrometer,  on  Feltier^s  construction,  for  measuring  the 
amoimt  of  atmospheric  electricity.  A  refractometer,  for  measuring  the  Tight- 
refracting  power  of  fluids. 

Mr.  Tomlinson,  two  magnets,  formerly  the  property  of  Dr.  Gowan  Knight. 
A  piece  of  crvstallized  gold,  obtained  by  the  slow  cooling  of  a  fused  mass. 

Mr.  Bell,  the  patent  granted  in  the  year  1798,  to  ^&.  Perkins,  for  metallic 
tractors ;  also  the  specincation  of  the  patent,  several  of  the  instruments  them- 
selves, and  communications  which  were  sent  to  the  patentee  describing  the 
benefits  which  had  resulted  fcom  their  use. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hatcher,  dendritic  crystallization  of  oxide  of  manganese.  A 
capped  crystal  of  quartz. 

Mr.  Davenport,  crystallized  benzoic  acid,  iodide  of  lead,  gallic  acid,  and  pyro- 
galHc  acid. 

Mr.  Deane,  1.  Oil  of  Andropogon  Iwarancusa,  or  Grass  Oil,  used  by  the 
natives  of  India  as  an  embrocation  for  rheumatism,  obtained  by  boiling  the 
grass,  and  skimming  the  surface  as  the  oil  rises.  2.  Oil  of  Bassia  latuolia, 
expressed  from  the  seeds,  used  for  soap  and  candles ;  when  fresh,  the  natives 
adulterate  "  ghee  "  or  native  butter  with  it.  8.  Spirit  of  the  decoction  of  the 
flowers  of  Bassia  latifolia,  called  '^  Mowha,"  a  favourite  dram  of  the  hill  races. 
4.  Oil  of  Celastrus  paniculatus,  or  "  Malkammee  oil,*'  expressed  from  the 
covering  of  the  seeds ;  used  by  the  natives  as  a  rubefacient  in  rheumatism,  and 
internally  forms  a  famous  remedy  for  that  curious  disease  called  Beri-beri. 

Mr.  Bird,  dried  herbs,  and  some  very  carefidly  prepared  specimens  of  ferns. 

Mr.  M'Culloch,  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  medicinal  plants,  prepared 
by  the  American  Shakers,  and  sold  by  Butler  and  M'Culloch  of  Covent  Garden 

Mr.  Tennant,  several  mineralogical  specimens,  including  a  large  crystal  of 
beryl,  a  mass  of  native  copper,  fossil  wood,  ammonites,  &c. 

Price's  Patent  Candle  Company,  a  series  of  specimens  illustrating  the  patented 
process,  by  which  palm  oil,  and  other  cheap  fats,  are  converted,  by  a  process  of 
distillation,  into  a  pure  and  colourless  fatty  acid,  applicable  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  best  description  of  candles. 

Sir  William  Burnett,  a  great  number  of  specimens,  illustrating  his  patented 
process  for  the  preservation  of  timber,  canvas,  cordage,  &c.,  from  dry-rot,  or 
other  causes  of  decay.     These  specimens  consisted  of  wood,  canvas,  skin. 
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woollen  clotb,  &c.,  portions  of  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
chloride  of  zinc,  and  then  exposed,  together  with  other  portions  not  so  prepared, 
under  conditions  calculated  to  promote  decay.  The  preservative  effects  of  the 
chloride  of  zinc  were  stronglj  marked. 

Mr.  W.  Copney,  a  large  and  perfect  crystal  of  chrome  alum,  weighing  more 
than  three  pounds ;  a  similar  but  smaller  crystal  of  common  alum ;  and  one 
obtained  from  a  mixed  solution  of  chrome  alum  and  common  alum.  These 
crystals,  some  of  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  are  presented 
by  Mr.  Copney  to  the  Museum  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Gale,  rock  cr3r8tal  cut  into  spherical  and  other  forms. 

Mr.  Forrest,  a  fine  piece  of  coral. 

Mr.  Longbottom,  elastic  wheel  tyres,  made  of  vulcanized  India-rubber,  for 
rendering  the  wheels  of  carriages,  &c.,  noiseless,  diminishing  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  carriages,  and  making  the  motion  more  easy. 

Mr.  How,  assistant  to  Mr.  Knight,  of  Foster  Lane,  some  electrotypes  of 
leaves  and  fish  taken  from  nature. 

M.  Claudet,  a  numerous  assortment  of  stereoscopes. 

Mr.  Mayall,  daguerreotypes. 

Mr.  Knight,  daguerreotypes  on  collodion. 

Mr.  Kobert  Hunt,  photographs  by  several  different  processes. 

Mr.  Newman,  Wheatstone's  stereoscopes. 

Mr.  Squire  and  Mr.  Highley,  microscopes. 

Mr.  George  Whipple,  essential  oil  of  elder-flowers,  and  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  same.  This  oil  was  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  elder-flower  water. 
It  is  concrete,  partially  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  this  solution,  on  being  mixed  with 
water,  forms  an  opaque  fragrant  elder-flower  water. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS*  ASSOCIATION. 
Phartnctceutical  Meeting,  April  2,  1852. 

MB.  RAWLE  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Dr.  Nevins  delivered  a  lecture  on  Smoke  Burning.  The  lecturer  commenced  by 
saying  that  his  object  would  be  to  show  how  smoke  might  be  prevented  rather  than 
how  it  might  be  burnt,  for  if  once  the  carbon  of  combustible  matter  was  set  at 
liberty,  so  as  in  an  ordinary  sense  to  become  smoke,  he  was  not  aware  of  any  efficient 
means  by  which  it  could  then  be  burnt.  His  object  would  be  to  prove  that  the 
prevention  of  smoke  was  in  most  cases  possible  by  adopting  a  simple  and  inex- 
pensive and  philosophical  plan  of  constructing  the  fhmaoe,  for  which  we  are  mainly 
indebtied  to  Mr.  Williams.  To  prevent  smoke,  that  is  to  prevent  the  separation  of 
carbon  in  a  visible  form  from  combustible  matter,  two  conditions  are  absolutely 
indispensable.  First,  abundance  of  air,  and  second,  a  sufficiently  high  temperature. 
If  these  two  conditions  are  fulfilled,  smoke  will  be  almost  entirely  absent;  if  either 
of  them  is  wanting,  smoke  will  inevitably  be  produced.  In  illustration  of  these 
propositions  the  following  experiments  were  shown:—  A  burning  taper  was  made  to 
float  upon  water  in  a  deep  jar,  over  which  an  empty  jar  was  inverted,  and  the  taper 
was  thereby  carried,  as  in  a  diving-bell,  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  outer 
jar.  At  first  it  burnt  as  before,  but  as  the  oxygen  present  in  the  air  was  consumed 
it  began  to  smoke,  and  shortly  went  out  entirely,  although  the  inverted  jar  still 
remained  about  four-fifths  full  of  air;  by  which  experiment  it  was  shown  that  only 
about  a  fifth  of  the  air  contributed  to  support  combustion,  and  that  as  that 
diminished  in  quantity,  smoke  began  to  make  its  appearance.  The  same  point  was 
also  proved  by  the  simple  experiment  of  preventing  air  from  entering  a  common 
argand  gas-burner,  when  the  gas  immediately  began  to  smoke,  although  burning 
clearly  before. 

In  illustration  of  the  second  requisite,  viz.,  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  several 
experiments  were  shown,  which,  however  apparently  trivial  taken  separately,  were 
conclusive  of  the  point  in  question.  The  lecturer  showed  that  common  coal-gas 
consisted  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  that  these  must  be  heated  before  they  begin  to 
bum,  which  is  generally  effected  by  the  momentary  application  of  a  burning  taper. 
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He  then  pointed  out  the  difference  in  the  degree  of  heat  required  by  these  two  bodies 
before  they  be£:ui  to  bum.  On  taking  a  jet  of  pure  hydrogen  he  showed  tliat  it  was 
heated  si^ciently  to  inflame  by  the  slightest  application  of  heat  (an  electric  spark, 
or  the  feeblest  flame  from  a  burning  body) ;  but  that  charcoal  or  carbon  required 
the  long  continued  application  of  a  large  spirit-lamp,  or  of  a  common  Are,  or  even  in 
some  cases  of  the  blow-pipe,  before  it  was  sufficiently  heated  to  burn.  If  the 
common  gas  (containing  both  these  ingredients)  was  but  slightly  heated,  the 
hydrogen  part  of  it  might  possibly  bum,  whilst  the  carbon  part  would  not,  and 
smoke  would  then  be  the  result ;  which  was  prored  by  holding  a  plate  over  a 
common  gas  flame  which  was  burning  brightly.  The  cold  plate  cooled  both  the 
hydrogen  and  the  carbon;  the  hydrogen,  however,  requiring  but  little  heat,  continued 
to  burn ;  but  the  carbon  requiring  a  great  deal,  ceased  to  bum,  and  was  separated  as 
smoke — ^in  common  language,  the  plate  was  smoked  by  being  held  over  the  burning 
gas.  But  if  a  body  colder  still  was  applied  to  the  gas  it  might  be  so  much  cooled  as 
to  prevent  either  of  them  from  burning,  as  was  shown  by  the  simple  experiment  of 
putting  out  a  burning  taper  by  stroking  the  wick  two  or  three  times  quickly  with 
the  end  of  the  snuffers ;  the  cold  metal  removed  the  heat  so  rapidly  and  so  com* 
pletely  from  both  the  hydrogen  and  the  carbon,  that  neither  remained  hot  enough  to 
continue  burning,  and  the  flame  went  out. 

But  as  it  had  been  shown  that  the  hydrogen  requires  the  least  heat,  and  combines 
the  most  rapidly  with  oxygen  (for  it  combines  so  quickly  as  to  produce  an  explosion 
if  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions  and  then  heated),  it  became  probable  that  if  there 
was  not  sufficient  air  to  supply  both  the  hydrogen  and  the  carbon  of  common  gas, 
the  hydrogen  would  take  it  all,  and  the  carbon  would  be  set  free  imbumt,  i.  e,  in  the 
form  of  smoke ;  which  was  proved  by  obstructing  the  supply  of  air  to  an  argand 
burner :  the  hydrogen,  from  its  greater  attraction  for  oxygen,  took  all  the  little 
there  was,  and  continued  to  bum ;  but  the  carbon  being  unable  to  get  any  was 
separated  as  smoke. 

w  Dr.  Nevins  then  illustrated  the  large  amount  of  air  requisite  for  burning  common 
gas,  by  showing  that  in  its  purest  form  gas  consists  of  two  jars  full  of  hydrogen  and 
two  jars  full  of  charcoal  vapour,  condensed  into  a  single  jar.  The  presence  of  this 
large  volume  of  charcoal  was  shown  by  mixing  one-third,  by  measure,  of  olefiant 
gas  (C2  H2)  with  two-thirds  of  chlorine,  and  inflaming  the  mixture,  when  the 
whole  jar  became  full  of  charcoal  vapour,  beside  a  dense  column  of  smoke,  which 
rose  into  the  air.  Now  each  jar  of  hydrogen  requires  half-a-jar  of  oxygen  for  its 
combustion,  and  each  jar  of  charcoal  vapour  requires  an  equal  quantity  of  oxygen — 
the  four  jars  full,  therefore,  require  two  jars  full  of  oxygen  for  their  combustion  ; 
but  the  air  contains  only  one-fifth  of  oxygen,  and,  therefore,  ten  jars  full  of  air  will 
be  required  to  yield  the  two  of  oxygen — ^in  other  words,  ten  jars  full  of  air  are  re- 
quired to  bum  one  jar  full  of  coal  gas. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  apply  these  principles  to  smoke  burning  in  fires  and 
furnaces  as  follows  : — When  a  common  coal  fire  is  first  lighted  a  portion  of  gas  is 
expelled  from  the  coal  along  with  moisture,  tar,  &c,  which  causes  some  degree  of 
smoke  at  first,  but  no  blaze.  As  the  heat  of  the  fire  increases,  partial  blazes  burst 
out  here  and  there,  but  accompanied  with  smoke,  1.  e.,  the  hydrogen  is  now  suffici- 
ently heated  to  burn,  but  not  as  yet  the  carbon.  At  a  later  period  still,  the  heat 
being  now  more  intense,  both  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  bum ;  the  fire  is  enlivened 
throughout  by  bright  blazes  ;  and  there  is  now  no  smoke.  At  a  later  period  still, 
the  whole  of  the  gas  being  expelled  from  the  coals,  and  by  this  time  being  all  burnt, 
the  flame  disappears,  and  nothing  remains  but  red-hot  cinders,  burning  without 
smoke  ;  and  without  smoke  they  will  continue  to  burn  until  they  go  out  entirely, 
because  there  is  now  no  charcoal  in  the  form  of  vapour  to  be  set  at  liberty  by  the 
combustion  of  the  body  (hydrogen)  with  which  it  was  previously  combined  and 
rendered  invisible.  Such  is  the  case  in  a  common  open  fire-place,  from  which  the 
dense  clouds  of  smoke  never  appear  that  are  sent  up  from  steam-engine  fires,  in 
which  the  arrangements  are  different,  owing  to  their  being  closed  in  by  doors, 
^  It  was  shoAvn  in  the  early  part  of  the  lecture,  that  smoke  was  the  consequence  of 
either  deficient  heat,  or  a  deficient  supply  of  air.  Now,  in  a  steam-engine  furnace, 
there  is  heat  enough,  but  the  supply  of  air  is  too  limited.  Sufficient  might  indeed 
be  admitted  by  opening  the  doors,  but  in  that  case  a  large  body  of  cdd  air  would 
rush  in,  and  the  fire  would  smoke  from  the  gas  being  thereby  too  much  cooled.  All 
the  air  admitted  to  the  fire,  is  therefore  made  to  come  through  the  bars  of  the  grate, 
and  it  certainly  becomes  sufficiently  heated  by  passmg  through  the  hot  coals.    But 
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these  take  toll  of  it  as  it  passes  through  them,  and  what  little  passes  through  uncon- 
sumed,  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  hydrogen  of  the  gases  evolved  from  the  coal,  hut 
not  the  carbon,  which  therefore  passes  up  the  chimney  in  the  form  of  smoke,  which 
might  therefore  probably  be  prevented  if  a  larger  supply  of  air  could  be  obtained. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  By  making  the  spaces  between  the  bars  wider,  and 
admitting  more  air  ?  But  then  the  coals  will  fall  through  into  the  ash-pit,  and  great 
waste  will  result.  By  employing  bellows,  or  some  contrivance  to  increase  the  draught  ? 
But  then  the  bars  of  the  grate  are  quickly  burnt  away,  and  the  fire-place  requires 
constant  repairs  ;  and  the  heat  also  becomes  so  intense  under  particular  parts  of  the 
boiler,  that  the  bottom  is  apt  to  be  burnt  out,  and  incessant  expense  and  annoyance 
are  the  result  Is  the  matter  then  irremediable  ?  By  no  means.  Dr.  Nevins  showed 
large  coloured  drawings  of  the  stationary  furnace  for  the  engine  at  the  top  of  the 
Liverpool  tunnel,  which  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  answered  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  degree. 

In  the  accompanying 
sketch,  the  hot  gas  from 
the  coals  is.  directed 
downwards  by  the  pro- 
jection below  the  boiler, 
and  is  then  met  beyond 
the  coals  by  the  air 
which  has  become 
heated  by  passing  below 
the  fire  and  above  the 
hot  ashes  in  the  ash-pit. 
The  hot  gas  and  the 
hot  air  coming  in  con- 
tact, combine  and 
burst  into  a  flame, 
which  extends  to  a  great 
distance,  as  shown  in 
the  diagram,  and  is  un- 
accompanied by  smoke, 
for  by  this  arrangement 
the  two  essentials  are  supplied,  viz.,  plenty  of  air,  and  a  sufficiently  high  temperature. 
On  closing  a  damper,  and  preventing  the  air  from  mixing  with  the  gas  beyond  the 
coals,  the  chimney  instantly  becomes  filled  with  smoke,  which  again  disappears  on 
opening  the  damper,  and  readmitting  a  sufficient  supply  of  air. 

Mr.  Merges  referred  to  a  notice  of  adulterated  borax  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  and  stated  that  he  had  examined  a  cask  received  only  the 
preceding  day  from  Messrs.  Mander  and  Co.,  of  Wolverhampton.  He  found  it  to 
be  largely  mixed  with  phosphate  of  soda,  and  exhibited  a  portion  taken  from  the 
cask,  which  had  been  exposed  to  air  and  warmth.  The  crystals  of  phosphate  of 
soda  were  rendered  evident  by  their  efflorescence,  whilst  those  of  borax  retained 
their  comparative  transparency.  He  stated  that  he  had  also  applied  the  appropriate 
tests. 

Dr.  Edwards  exhibited  one  of  Crosse's  Patent  Purifying  Apparatus,  which  he 
stated  "  was  a  very  simple  but  effectual  arrangement  for  the  complete  clarification  of 
various  liquids  by  means  of  an  electrical  current.  The  process  is  simple  : — In  a 
vessel  containing  the  liquid  to  be  purified  two  porous  cells  of  earthenware  are  to  be 
placed,  these  are  filled  with  spring  water,  and  contain  in  one  a  cylinder  of  zinc,  in 
the  other  of  iron,  which  are  connected  by  means  of  a  copper  band.  The  salts  con- 
tained in  the  water  are  sufficient  to  excite  the  metals,  and  produce  a  feeble  curreut 
of  electricity,  which,  passing  through  the  liquid  in  its  passage  from  one  cylinder  to 
the  other,  causes  an  electrolytic  action  throughout,  the  salts  in  the  liquid  are  decc«n- 
posed,  the  bases  passing  to  the  cell  containing  the  negative  metal,  and  the  acids  to 
that  of  the  positive.  The  liquid  bemg  thus  deprived  of  its  salts,  deposits  vegetable 
or  animal  matter  previously  held  in  solution,  and  becomes  perfectly  clarified  and 
antiseptic.  It  has  been  applied  with  the  greatest  success  to  the  purification  of  sea- 
water,  soft  water,  infusions,  tinctures,  wines  and  oils,  and  will  no  doubt  be  found 
practically  useful  for  a  great  variety  of  liquids  which  have  resisted  other  modes  of 
clarification." 

Mr.  Abraham  mentioned  the  intention  to  hold  a  Soiree  by  this  Society,  jointly 
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vith  four  other  of  the  literary  and  scientific  societies  of  Liverpool ;  and  that  this 
Society  would  provide  for  the  exhibition  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  microscope  by  Mr.  H,  S. 
Evans— the  freezing  of  water  in  a  red  hot  crucible,  by  Mr.  Waldie — and  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  electric  light,  by  the  patentee,  Mr.  Staite. 

PharmaceuticcU  Meeting — May  7,  1852. 

MR.  SHAW  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

LECTURE  ON  THE  STARCH  PRODUCING  PLANTS  OF  COMMERCE. 

BY  T.  C.  ARCHER,  ESQ. 

Professor  of  Botany,  St.  Aidants  College,  Birkenhead. 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  defining  the  physiological  characters  of  starch  to  be 
"  minute  corpuscles  of  various  forms,  tending  chiefly  to  the  ovoid,  having  an  ex- 
ternal covering  composed  of  successive  layers  of  matter,  arranged  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  successive  layers  of  bivalve  sheUs."  The  matter  composing  the  shell 
is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  the  application  of  heat  changes  its  character,  for  if 
dry  heat  be  applied  the  layers  or  bands  are  seen  to  detach  themselves  from  each 
other,  curUng  up  at  their  edges,  and  uncovering  the  contents  of  the  corpuscle, 
which  previously  was  in  a  liquid  state,  filling  the  whole  of  the  interior.  The  exact 
character  of  this  contained  matter  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  When 
amalgamated  with  the  exterior,  which  is  efiected  by  a  slight  heat,  its  appearance 
and  properties  are  changed,  and  it  then  receives  the  name  of  amidine.  The  pearly 
lustre  of  the  starch  has  disappeared,  and  given  place  to  a  dull  yellowish  white 
resembling  tapioca.  Heated  to  200°  it  becomes  dextrine,  or  British  gum — ^the 
article  used  for  rendering  postage  stamps  adhesive.  This  process  takes  place  more 
easily  in  plants;  starch  is  never  found  absent  from  vegetable  matter,  and  it  may  be 
looked  upon  as  food  reserved  for  future  nutrition  ;  its  outer  covering,  insoluble  in 
cold  liquids,  preserves  the  soluble  contents  of  the  interior  from  being  dissolved  and 
wasted  during  the  inactive  state  of  the  plant,  but  when  the  warmth  of  spring  excites 
vegetation,  that  heat  and  the  forces  of  vegetable  life  suffice  to  produce  the  changes 
which  the  Chemist  efiects  by  apparently  more  powerful  means.  The  starch-shell 
cracks  and  fuses  with  the  liquid  contents  of  its  interior,  forming  first  amidine,  then 
gum,  next  sugar,  and  finally  carbon,  and  the  peculiar  secretions  of  the  vegetable. 
Pure  starch  is  obtamable  with  difficulty,  requiring  long -continued  and  careful 
alcoholic  washings  to  free  it  from  the  albuminous  and  fatty  matters  with  which  it  is 
always  more  or  less  associated,  and  which  cause  the  difference  in  its  appearance 
when  obtained  from  different  plants.  When  perfectly  pure  it  is  beautil'ully  white 
and  glistening,  and  is  not  adherent  by  pressure,  not  even  if  moistened  and  dried. 
There  is  observable  usually  at  the  narrow  end  of  the  ovoid  starch  corpuscle  a  small 
spot  around  which  the  concentric  layers  are  formed.  This  spot  was  supposed  to 
be  a  thickened  point,  but  has  been  proved  to  be  a  transparent  depression,  which  has 
received  from  the  German  physiologists  the  name  of  FritcKs  Nucleus, 

The  starches  of  commerce  are  derived  from  various  families  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  all  the  cereals  produce  it  abundantly,  especially  wheat,  which  is  the 
variety  chiefiy  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  is  now  largely  imported  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  in  a  highly  prepared  form  from  Germany.  Next  to  the 
graminacesD,  the  palmaceae  are  most  important  in  producing  fecula.  Sago,  the 
product  of  several  palms,  is  principally  made  from  Sagus  Rumphii,  S.  Isevis, 
S.  farinifera.  Phoenix  farinifera,  Caryota  urens.  and  Saguerus  Rumphu.  In  order  to 
obtain  it  the  palms  are  cut  down,  the  stems  split  in  pieces,  and  the  medulla  or  pith 
is  extracted.  This  is  very  abundant,  and  consists  of  cellular  matter  almost  filled 
with  starch.  The  pith  is  pounded  with  wooden  pestles  and  mixed  with  cold  water, 
in  which  the  woody  matter  fioats  and  the  fecula  subsides;  the  water  is  decanted,  and 
the  sediment  dried  and  powdered.  In  this  state  it  is  the  sago-Jlour  of  commerce, 
which  is  largely  imported  from  the  East,  and  used  for  stiffening  textile  fabrics.  One 
palm  will  often  yield  tve  cwt.  of  sago.  For  dietetic  purposes  it  undergoes  several 
further  processes  of  edulcoration,  and  is  then  granulated;  after  which  the  natives, 
by  some  manipulation  known  only  to  themselves,  give  the  grains  the  pearly  lustre 
which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  pearl  sago.  We  receive  three  kinds:  the 
vearled  sago,  in  very  small  grains;  granulated  sago,  about  the  size  of  mustard-seeds; 
and  Borneo  sago,  which  is  not  unlike  radish-seed,  both  in  size  and  also  the  reddish- 
brown  colour.    The  last  is  by  no  means  common. 

Arrowroot  is  the  product  of  several  species  of  Maranta,  but  chiefly  M.  arun- 
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dinacea  (Marantacese).  It  is  procured  by  pounding  and  macerating  the  large 
underground  buds  of  the  rhizomes,  and  not  from  the  roots,  which  are  small  and 
fibrous;  it  is  generidly  nearly  pure.  There  are  several  varieties  in  commerce.  Tons 
les  Mois  is  the  fecula  obtained  from  the  rhizoma  of  Canna  coccinea  (ZingiberaoesB); 
East  Indian  Arrowroot,  Arom  the  round  pendulous  tubers,  which  hang  like  smidl 
potatoes  from  the  rhizoma  of  several  species  of  Curcuma  (Zingiberaceae),  par- 
ticularly C.  angustifolia,  the  rhizomes  of  which  constitute  the  turmeric  of  commerce. 
Tapioca  is  procured  from  the  Janipha  Manihot,  a  Brazilian  plant  of  very  poisonous 
properties.  The  roots  first  yield  a  juice  which  is  so  poisonous  that  it  is  used  by 
the  Indians  to  poison  their  arrows;  but  by  boiling,  it  is  rendered  not  only  innocuous, 
but  is  converted  into  a  valuable  sauce  for  roasted  meats,  under  the  name  of  Cassaripe. 
The  starch  is  then  procured  by  edulcoration  from  the  large  tuber-like  roots,  and  is 
laid  to  dry  upon  hot  plates  ;  whilst  drying,  the  paste  is  stirred  with  an  iron  rod, 
which  breaks  it  into  the  irregular  rocky  appearance  of  commercial  tapioca,  at  the 
same  time  the  heat  dispels  the  poisonous  properties.  The  lecturer  also  described  the 
feculas  of  the  potato;  Encephalartus  cafier,  or  the  cafifre-bread ;  Dion  edule,  the 
Mexican  arrowroot ;  the  Cycas  revoluta,  and  C.  circinalis  ;  Arum  maculatum,  and 
various  others,  which  were  illustrated  by  an  extensive  series  of  coloured  diagrams. 


ORIGINAIa  AMD  EXTRACTED  ARTICI.E8. 


EXAliilNATION  OF  PAVON'S  COLLECTION   OF  PERUVIAN 
BARKS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

BY   JOHN   EIJOT   HOWARD,   ESQ. 

(^Continued  from  page  498.) 

Var.  (3  Candollii. 

No.  4.  Cinchona  cascarilla  de  Quiebro  de  Cuenca  de  Loxa. 

This  is  No.  xxv.  on  the  wood ;  the  adhering  bark  has  the  appearance  of 
common  "  crown  bark.'* 

The  character  of  the  specimen  of  bark  itself  is  that  of  a  badly  rolled,  inferior 
Loxa :  it  is  convoluted,  twisted,  ragged,  torn ;  fibrous  throughout,  but  the  fibre 
is  not  rigid ;  the  cradcs  are  feebly  impressed,  the  edges  scarcely  everted ;  the 
peel  of  the  bark  is  much  smoother  than  the  Uritusinga  bark ;  it  is  flexible,  and 
appears  darkened  with  age. 

This,  according  to  M.  Guibourt,  is  the  Quiebro  de  Loja,  amarilla  de  Loja, 
Cinchona  macrocalyx,  Favon,  of  M.  Delessert's  collection,  lettre  I"'. 

It  must,  therefore,  take  its  place  under  C.  Condaminea  var.  $  Candollii, 
Weddell,  Histoire,  &c.,  p.  38. 

"  Cuenca"  is  given  by  Dr.  Weddell  as  the  habitat  of  the  var.  /3  Candollii. 

No.  34.  "  Cinchona  quina  negra  2\  Espece  de  Loxa^'^  Lambert  omits  "  !• 
Espece." 

Frobably  No.  iv.  on  the  wood,  which  is  labelled  C,  negra  de  Axoques,  the  bark 
adhering  resembles  that  of  C.  Condaminea. 

A  botanical  specimen  in  my  possession,  given  me  hj  the  Museuni  d'Histoire 
Naturelle  de  Paris,  bears  this  inscription,  apparently  m  the  handwriting  of  the 
collector,  M.  Pavon.  N.  578  C.  nefi[ra  de  Azoques,  2o  Esp.  This  specimen  is 
marked  by  Dr.  Weddell,  "  Cinchona  Condaminea  var.  Candollii,  Weddell ;  C. 
macrocalyx  (D.C.^  Pcrou.  Collection  de  Pavon  donn^e  p.  M.  Rivero."^  I  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  derivation  of  this  bark  is  clear.  The  specimen  re- 
sembles the  figure  given  by  Weddell,  PI.  iv.,  bis  A. 

"  Quina  negra  !•  Esp.  Cinchona  de  Loxa'^ — Condaminea  looking  bark, 
varying  from  "  rasp  like  "  to  smooth  "  cherry,"  the  colour  brown,  some  split 
warts. 

"  C.  negroj  2*  Esp.  Loxa  inferieure^''  Guibourt.  The  bark  is  blackish  Loxa, 
still  with  the  Condaminea  coat,  and  everted  edged  cracks,  much  lichen,  parmelia 
melanoleuca,  &c. 
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Var.  y  lucumoffolia, 

No.  55.  Quina  con  hojas  de  Lucuma,  I'  espece,  No.  10.  C  con  hojas  de 
Lucuma  de  Loxa. — ^The  Acras  Lucuma  (from  resemblance  to  which  in  the  leaves 
this  species  is  named)  is  figured  in  FL  Peruv.  vol.  iii.,  pi.  239.  My  specimen  of 
this  from  the  herbarium  of  Pavon,'^is  marked  "  Cas.  con  hojas  de  Lucuma  I'Exp. 
No.  561,  &c.,  Loxa."  There  are  two  species  of  bark  in  the  Museum:  1st  species 
(so  marked)  fine  large  quills,  resembling  the  specimen  in  possession  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  but  with  a  redder  substance.  Pereira,  "  white,  large 
quills."  2nd.  species,  yet  more^resembling  the  above,  being  paler,  of  brown 
colour  in  the  substance. 

Pereira.  "  QuiUs  with  white  corky  coat,  no  transverse  cracks."  This  is 
No.  xxviii.  on  the  wood,  the  bark  adhering  to  which  has  fully  the  silvery 
epidermis  and  corkjr  bark  characteristic  of  the  species.  On  the  quill  of  the 
larger  branches,  this  character  is  so  definite,  that  after  having  seen  a  package  of 
the  kind  opened,  it  would  be  difficult  to  mistake  it  for  any  other,  so  unique  is 
its  character.  The  corky  bark  of  the  Wych-elm  is,  the  only  one  which  I  have 
seen  at  all  resembling  it,  and  this  has  not  the  silvery,  lustrous  coat.  The 
canutillo,  or  very  fine  quill,  however,  assumes  so  exactly  the  same  character  as 
that  of  C.  Condaminea  (gathered  by  Seemann),  that  I  am  unable  to  detect  any 
difference ;  it  is  that  of  the  "  silver  crown "  of  Pereira.  The  produce  in 
alkaloids  resembles  that  of  the  other  varieties  of  C.  Condaminea. 

That  which  I  have  examined,  was  imported  as  "  crown  bark,"  in  1848. 

No.  36.  C,  quina  con  hojas  de  zanibo  de  Loxa. — Zamboa,  in  the  dictionaries, 
means  a  citron-tree,  or  a  kind  of  quince.  Whatever  the  variation  in  the  leaves, 
the  bark  appears  to  me  on  attentive  examination,  to  be  identical  as  to  physical 
characteristics  with  that  of  C.  lucumaefolia  (No.  55). 

No.  56*.  Quina  hoja  de  zambo  de  Loxa.  Dr.  Pereira  observes  that  it  is 
"  white,  one  specimen  has  an  oblique  groove  on  it,  as  if  it  were  impressed  by  a 
twiner,  as  I  have  seen  frequently  in  lancifolia  bark." 

No.  22.  Cascarilla  crespilla  de  Latuna  de  Loxa,  vulgo  de  Latuna. 

This  'is  No.  xxii.  on  the  wood,  the  bark  of  which  is  smooth,  and  wrinkled 
longitudinally.     The  first  specimen  of  bark  is  in  white,  corky,  larjge  quills. 

The  second  specimen,  marked  Cinchona  de  Loxa,  Quina  cresptUa  de  Latuna, 
is  in  small  quills.  I  have  compared  this  side  by  side  with  the  bark  of  C. 
lucumaefolia,  and  am  satisfied  of  their  entire  resemblance.  I  should  have  sup- 
posed them  taken  off  the  same  tree. 

Dr.  Weddell  speaksf  of  a  remarkable  variety  of  cinchona  lucumeefolia, 
brought  from  the  province  of  Chacapoyas,  in  Peru,  with  coriaceous  leaves,  &c. 
Possibly  this  may  coincide  with  the  hojas  de  zambo,  or  with  the  crespilla  de 
Latuna. 

Var.  6  lancifolia. 

No.  37.  "  Quina  estoposaX  de  io2?a."— This  is  No.  xvi  on  the  wood,  the  bark 
on  which  has  a  coating  characteristic  of  the  varieties  of  Condaminea.  It  is  like 
that  of  the  Chaharquera,  rough,  file-like,  running  into  smooth,  with  micaceous 
epidermis  and  the  same  warts.  The  bark,  as  to  its  substance,  which  is  reddish- 
brown,  is  a  fibrous  specimen  of  lancifolia-bark,  resembling  those  which  are 
obtained  from  New  Granada.  The  small  quill  is  like  the  "  Caqueta  "  bark,  the 
large,  orange-red,  with  a  silvery  coat.  A  quantity  which,  on  comparison  appears 
the  same  as  this,  was  imported,  per  Lucy,  in  1829,  via  the  Pacific,  and  several 
similar  parcels  in  that  and  subsequent  years. 

Lichens  on  the  specimen  Parmelia  melanoleuca,  Usnea  barbata,  very  familiar 
on  lancifolia  bark  m  commerce.  Guibourt,  in  his  Histoire  des  Drogues,  4  ed. 
p.  106,  vol.  iii.,  says  this  is  his  Quinquina  de  Loxa  rouge  fibreux  du  Roi  d^Es' 

t  Histoire,  &c.,  p.  39. 

t  Printed  by  mistake  "  estopara  "  ia  Lambert. 
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pagne.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  identical  with  M.  G.*s  No.  30  in  the  Fharm. 
Society's  collection. 

Estoposa  signifies  "  resemblinff  tow,"  and  this  no  doubt  refers  to  the  fibrous 
character  of  the  inner  bark,  which  characterizes  all  the  varieties  of  lancifolia, 
whilst  the  epithet  "  tunita,^^  or  coated,  is  equally  descriptive  of  the  outer 
surface.  I  conclude  that  it  is  the  stupea  (like  tow)  of  the  MSS.  of  Pavon, 
which  is  comprehended  by  Dr.  Weddell,  under  the  head  C.  Condaminea  a  vera. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  character  of  the  bark  should  remove  it  from  under 
the  a  var.  to  the  var.  g  lancifolia.  The  fibrous  inner  bark,  whence  the  name 
"  fibrous  Carthagena,"  is  a  most  constant  characteristic  of  the  varieties  of  C. 
lancifolia.  I  have  (through  the  bounty  of  the  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle) 
in  my  possession  specimens  of  C.  lancifolia,  which  were  given  by  Mutis  to 
Humboldt,  and  in  which  this  peculiarity  is  so  great,  that  one  might  fancy  that 
in  pressing  the  finger  against  the  ends  of  the  fibres,  it  was  touching  a  hard 
brush.  Quite  similar  is  a  specimen  sent  from  Bogota  in  1850,  by  Don  Jose 
Manuel  Ristolfo,  and  accompanied  by  botanical  specimens,  which  1  shall  again 
refer  to.  Among  many  hundred  serous  of  New  Granada  lancifolia,  I  have 
never  seen  one  in  which  this  peculiarity  did  not  stand  out  in  contrast  to  those  of 
Condaminea  vera.  There  is  direct  evidence  as  to  the  botaaiical  origin  of  this 
species  in  the  herbarium  of  Lambert,  in  the  Museum.  Amongst  these,  is  one 
marked  "  tufgo  cascariUa  estoposa^  In  the  view  of  Dr.  Pereira  and  myself, 
it  resembles  more  the  C.  lancifolia  of  Mutis  than  the  C.  Condaminea  of 
Humboldt. 


ComparoHve  size  and  shape  of  the  leaves  of  **  CascariUa  estoposa  de  Loxa,"  and  Cinchona 

lancifolia. 

The  dotted  line  represents  the  outline  of  the  leaf  ot  the  "  Cascarilla  estoposa  de  Loxa,*'  con- 
tained in  Lambert's  nerbariunu  A  portion  of  the  leaf  has  been  subjected  to  some  injury,  as  shown 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  figure. 

The  other  figure  is  the  outUne  of  the  leaf  of  Mutis's  Cinchona  lancifolia,  taken  from  a  speci- 
men ^ven  by  Mutis  to  Bonpland,  in  my  possession. 

It  appears  to  have  puzzled  the  botanists,  as  it  is  classed  under  lucumsefolia  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  Lambert  has  marked  C.  Condaminea  H.B.,  on 
the  paper  of  the  botanical  specimen. 

There  is  evidently  a  slight  difference  between  the  estoposa  and  the  specimen 
of  lancifolia  of  Mutis  in  my  possession,  but  the  general  resemblance  is  ^resX, 
It  is  the  same  with  the  bark  of  which  I  have  recently  obtained  a  good  specunen. 
It  came  mingled  with  "  ashy  crown  bark,"  in  serons,  from  Payta. 

The  small  quills  are  so  entirely  covered  with  various  cryptogamous  plants, 
that  they  present  a  similar /acie*  to  that  of  the  bark  with  which  it  was  imported. 
The  larger  quills  are  more  silvery,  with  a  periderm  in  some  cases  partiallv 
exfoliating,  and  leaving  the  light  brown  surface  of  the  derm  covered  with 
transverse  furrows,  forming  a  close  imitation  of  the  C.  rufinervis,  WeddelL 
From  this  bark  it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  "  entirely  fibrous"  character, 
and  this  feature,  with  the  silvery,  fretted,  and  mottled  surface  of  the  periderm, 
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induce  me  to  think  the  bi^k  the  same  as  the  No.  vi.  Lagarlijada  of  Laabert.f 
It  would,  at  least,  be  difficult  to  find  a  term  more  descriptiTe  of  the  appearance 
of  the  larger  quills.  Some  of  these  attain  a  length  of  twenty  inches,  and  a 
diameter  of  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch. 

There  is  yet  another  variety  of  **  lancifolia  bark"  which  comes  from  Pern, 
and  of  which  I  have  recently  obtained  sood  specimens.  This  is  in  much  larger 
and  coarser  pink  orange  quills,  and  in  nat  pieces  six  to  ten  inches  long  and  two 
or  three  inches  wide.  The  thick  coarse  character  of  the  bark,  with  a  smooth 
surface  and  very  micaceous  epidermis,  in  some  cases  varying  to  the  rough 
character  of  Condaminea  barks  on  the  young  quills,  make  me  think  it  in  all 
probability  the  lampigna  of  Laubert.t  There  are,  moreover,  two  characteristic 
features  of  the  Calisaya  which  the  bark  I  am  describmg  possesses,  which  make 
it  easy  to  imderstand  how  the  origin  of  the  calisaya  might  be  supposed  to  be 
traced  by  M.  Ruiz  to  this  bark.  I  allude,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  easy  exfolia- 
tion of  the  periderm  (a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Lampigna,  accordmg  to  the 
Quinologia),  and  the  resulting  aspect  of  the  flat  pieces,  which  are  marked  by 
conchaSf  almost  as  well  pronounced  as  in  many  specimens  of  the  true  calisaya. 
The  second  feature  in  which  this  bark  approaches  the  calisaya  is  found  in  the 
multitude  of  little  prickles  which  insert  themselves  into  the  stin,  when  the  bark 
is  handled  as  it  comes  from  the  serons  in  which  it  is  packed.  This  feature  is  not 
confined  to  these  two  barks,  but  is  peculiarly  and  disagreeably  prominent  in  them. 

On  the  whole,  however,  1  cannot  resard  these  barks  as  commercially  anything 
else  but  lancifolia  bark.  The  botanical  controversy  between  Mutis  and  the 
botanists  of  reru  is  well  known,  and  it  is  evident  they  had  nothing  exactly 
resembling  the  naranjada  or  C.  lancifolia  of  Mutis,  by  their  assimilating  to  it 
another  bark,  the  parecida  a  la  naranjada  de  Mutis^  which  has  no  sort  of  real 
connection  with  tbe  C.  lancifolia,  but  only  a  general  resemblance  in  the  coat. 

It  is  in  these  barks,  the  estoposa  and  the  lanceolata,  that  Ruiz  and  Favon 
probably  anticipated  Mutis  in  the  discovery,  not  indeed  exactly  of  his  C.  lanci- 
folia, but  of  sub- varieties  of  the  same  species.§ 

There  is,  in  the  herbarium  of  Lambert  in  the  British  Museum,  a  specimen 
marked  Cinchona  lanceolate^  from  which  a  plate  has  been  engraved  as  cinchona 
angustifolia,  and  an  impression  of  the  plate  accompanies  the  specimen.  The 
C.  angustifolia  is  given  by  Dr.  Weddell  as  a  synonyme  of  b  lancifolia. 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  C.  lancifolia  of  Mutis  described,  I  think,  by  Laubert 
as  the  calisaya  of  Santa  F^,  which  exceedingly  resembles  the  bart  which  I 
suppose  to  be  that  of  C.  lanceolata.  In  the  former  the  periderm  is,  however, 
more  adherent  and  the  bark  itself  softer,  and  more  easily  pulverized. 

t  B.  de  Pharm.,  ii.,  299. 
X  Cinchona  Lanceolata  {Flor,  Peruv.) 
Cascarillo  BOBOy  OB  Cascarillo  amabillo  de  Muna. 
(From  the  Quinologia.) 

The  lampigna  (or  Cinchona  glabra)  reaches  a  height  of  thirty-six  feet,  and  from  one  root  there 
arise  two,  three,  or  fonr  stems,  but  for  the  most  part  only  one ;  all  are,  one  with  another,  three 
feet  thick,  strong  and  upright.  The  ramification  is  sparingly  covered  with  leaves.  The  branches 
mn  upright,  some  horizontal,  and  they  are  strong.  The  tender  branches  carry  the  leaves  on 
their  summits,  and  in  that  part  have  four  convex  sides.  They  become  strong  as  soon  as  they 
have  thrown  ofif  their  leaves.  The  bark  of  the  stem  and  of  the  thick  branches  is  dark  grey ^  that 
of  the  middling  branches  has  a  clear  grey  colour,  a  mixture  of  ash  grey  and  of  dark  grey,  but 
the  bark  of  the  tender  branches  is  wholly  light  grey^  aind  ha*  a  smooth  surface.  On  the  stem 
and  on  the  old  branches,  on  the  other  hand,' it  is  rough  and  exfoliated,  less  rough  and  exfoliated 
however  on  the  middling-sized  branches, 

Kuiz  says  further  of  the  quills  that,  without  the  outer  coat,  they  resemble  the  fresh  and  weU- 
preserved  quills  of  Ceylon  dnnanum,  only  that  they  have  a  still  brighter  colour.  This  exactly 
describes  the  bark  in  my  possession. 

§  M.  Alibert  received  from  Messrs.  Ruiz  and  Pavon  specimens  of  orange  bark  from  Peru, 
which  differed  in  some  of  their  pfufsical  characters  from  those  which  M.  Zea  brought  from  St, 
F^  de  Bogota,  Thev  were  marked  bpr  a  greater  or  less  number  of  transverse  cracksj  the  colour 
internally  russet  yellow,  externally  of  a  i'wdr  obscure,  with  black,  grey,  and  white  spots,  and  the 
pieces  much  rolled  upon  themselves.  {Traite  des  Fievres  pemideuse^  p.  380.)  This  must,  I 
think,  have  been  the  estoposa. 
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These  so-called  calisaycLS  are  only  and  simply  lancifolia  bark^  and  have  no 
connection  with  the  genuine  calisaya,  except  in  the  general  features  I  have 
mentioned. 

The  calisaya  aroUada,  or  calisaya  de  (^uito^  of  Laubert,  is  (I  think  from  the 
description)  the  bark  of  one  of  the  yaiieties  of  C.  scrobiculata.  The  var. 
Delondriana  bears  still  the  name  of  calisaya  of  Peru.  There  is  some  general 
resemblance  to  the  bark  of  G.  lanceolata,  as  Laubert  states. 

I  learn  that  a  paper  was  read  to  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences  last  June, 
on  "  Kbnig's  Chinarinde  welche  von  cinchona  lancifolia  Mutis  herstammen  soil." 
I  have  not  yet  seen  this  dissertation,  but  if  the  author  means  that  the  C.  lanci- 
folia, and  not  the  C.  Calisaya,  is  the  origin  of  China  regia  or  calisaya  bark,  he 
must  be  deceived  by  such  appearances  as  I  have  alluded  to. 

There  is  a  characteristic  difference  in  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  Peruvian 
and  New  Granada  lancifolia  barks,  for,  whilst  the  latter  are  rich  in  cinchonine, 
the  former  contains  this  alkaloid  in  a  very  minute  proportion. 

I  will  here  give  a  translation  of  an  early  account  of  the  New  Granada  barks 
published  in  Europe  in  1779f ,  in  the  Hisioire  de  la  Societe  RoyaJe  de  Medecine, 
p.  256,  and  also  that  of  M.  Kistolfo,  in  1850. 

*^  On  two  Species  of  Quinquina  newly  discovered  in  the  Environs  of  Santa  F4, 
Memoir  by  Messrs.  Daubenton,  De  Jussieu,  &c.    1779. 

''  M.  de  Galves,  minister  at  the  court  of  Spain,  has  lately  received  specimens  of 
two  species  of  bark,  recently  discovered  in  the  kingdom  of  Santa  Fe.  These  spe- 
cimens were  accompanied  by  the  barks  in  powder.  This  minister  charged  M. 
Ortega  to  send  the  specimens  and  boxes  to  the  Society  of  Medicine,  whose  advice 
he  asked  as  to  the  reception  or  rejection  of  this  bark.  The  two  specimens  are  well 
preserved,  but  incomplete.  We  may  nevertheless,  by  the  inspection  of  the  characters 
which  they  offer,  determine  pretty  well  their  species. 

"  The  first  has  the  leaves  oval,  smooth.  Letter  of  Don  Jose  Manuel  Ri&tolfo, 
marked  by  reddish  nerves  (nervures),  and  dated  Bogota,  13,  12,  1850. 
in  all  things  resembling  those  of  the  No.  1.  Skeleton  (i.  c.  dried  flowering 
red  quinquina  which  M.  la  Conda-  portions)  of  the  Cinchona  lancifolia,  vulgo 
mine  sent  from  Peru,  and  which  M.  de  tunita,  or  naranjada.  The  fibres  of  the 
Jussieu  preserves  in  his  herbarium.  The  leaves  are  in  general  of  a  red  colour,  and 
same  agreement  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  this  colour  is  deeper  in  tlie  leaves  of  the 
fruits.  Without  having  seen  the  fiowers  tender  shoots.  This  species  is  found  on 
or  the  fruit  we  may  decide  that  it  is  one  the  slopes  of  the  highest  parts  of  the 
of  the  good  species,  and  we  are  ready  to  Cordillera.  The  tree  is  about  twenty-five 
think  it  is  the  true  red  bark,  become  so  yards  in  height — the  stem  long,  straight 
rare  at  Loxa."  and  has  few  branches,  about  one  foot  in 

J  I  The  bark,  however,  they  describe  as  diameter  in  the  thickest  part  of  die  trunk,l 
,  e  yellow,  which  would  represent  the 
naranjada  of  Mutis  very  well,  but  cer- 
tainly no  red  bark.  Le  premier  quin- 
quina d^une  coideurjaune  pale  comme  rosee, 
est  sensiblement  aromatique,  mediocre- 
ment  nmer,  fortement  astringent,  &2.] 
(The  2nd  under  C.  cordifolia.) 

t  M.  Lopez  says  that  the  discovery  of  the  C.  iwuta,  or  C.  lancifolia,  to  which  the  cascarilla 
naranjada  belongs,  was  made  by  him  m  1776  at  Santa  F^.  In  this  he  is  at  issue  with  Mutis,  who 
claims  the  first  discovery.  Tunita,  or  coated,  is  a  very  descriptive  appellation,  as  is  also  the 
estcposa  of  Pavon,  and  the  naranjada  of  Mutis. 

t  M.  La  Condamine  thus  describes  the  tree  of  Loxa: — "  The  cinchona  tree  is  never  found  hi 
the  plains.  It  grows  upright,  and  is  distinguished  at  a  distance  from  the  neighbouring  trees  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  for  the  cinchona  trees  are  not  found  assembled  in  tufts,  but  scattered  and 
isolated  amongst  trees  of  other  species  [the  contrary  is  said  of  the  New  Granada  C.  lancifolia.] 
They  become  very  large  when  they  are  allowed  to  attain  their  growth ;  there  are^  scms  lai^er 
than  the  body  of  a  man,  the  medium  ones  have  eight  or  nine  inches  diameter,  but  it  is  rare  to  find 
now  (1737)  of  this  size  on  the  mountain,  which  has  furnished  the  best  quinquina ;  the  trees  from 
whence  the  first  barks  were  procured,  which  were  very  large,  are  sl\  dead  now,  having  been 
entirely  barked,  which  makes  tne  old  trunks  die  to  a  certamty." 
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Baron  Humboldt  decided  at  last  against  the  identity  of  the  Naranjada  of 
Mutis.with  the  Quinquina  of  Uritusinga  (Weddell,  Htstoire,  p.  40),  and,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  with  reason. 

No  bark  that  I  have  seen  from  Peru  at  all  merits  the  title  of  orange  bark, 
which  is  exactly  descriptive  of  the  bark  of  Mutis.  This  now  had  established  a 
certain  reputation  in  commerce,  and  proves  neither  so  good  as  was  boasted  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  so  bad  as  was  represented  on  the  other,  in  the  celebrated  con- 
trovei'sy  between  the  botanists  of  Peru  and  of  New  Granada. 

Var.  €  Pitayensis. 

No.  61*  Cinchona  Amarilla  de  Yuta,  sp.  nova.  ined.  called  in  Laubert's 
Memoirf  Cascariila  amarilla  de  JutaX,  mentioned  bj  Laubert  (Lambert,  p.  86) 
as  "in  considerable  repute."  Pereira,  "  Short,  hard,  white  quills."  Probably 
quilled  Pitaya  bark,  J.  P.  &  H. 

It  consists  of  curled  pieces,  two  to  four  inches  long,  by  one  in  diameter, 
thick,  hard,  lumpy,  with  micaceous  epidermis,  split  warts ;  the  smaller  quills  are 
altogether,  like  the  Pitaya  bark,  having  cracks  with  everted  edges,  rough 
grater-like  feel,  running  into  smooth  skinned  portions — the  derm  maroon 
coloured  where  exposed. 

The  Cascariila  bat/a  (Lambert,  p.  85)  is,  I  think,  the  browner  variety  of 
Pitaya,  coming  irom  Santa  'FL    Both  sorts  I  have  seen  in  commerce. 

In  M.  Delessert's  collection  is  found  a  bark  called  cinchona  amarilla  de  Juta 
y  de  Chito,  ascribed  to  the  cinchona  lutea  of  Pavon,  which,  according  to  the 
botanical  specimens  of  Pavon  (and  to  the  classification  of  the  Quinologia  and  of 
Lambert,  &c.)  is  a  variety  of  C.  Condaminea,  or  perhaps  more  strictly  of  the 
lanceolata. 

The  leaves  of  the  C.  lutea  are  narrower  than  those  of  the  C.  lanceolata  of 
Mutis.  The  var.  Pitayensb,  according  to  Dr.  Weddell,  is  foliis  lanceolatis 
utrinque  acutissimis. 

Before  leaving  the  interesting  species  of  which  so  many  varieties  have  passed 
under  our  review,  I  must  add,  in  conclusion,  a  few  remarks,  which  fuller  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  require. 

First,  under  my  subdivision  yelhw^  or  amarilla,  I  have  obtained  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  Quina  amarilla  fina  del  Rey.  This  was  part  of  a  larse  importation 
recently  arrived  from  Payta  (the  port  of  Loxa)  and  was  pointed  out  to  me  as 
particularly  fine  bark.  It  has  been  compared  by  Dr.  Pereira  and  myself  with 
the  sample  of  the  above  bark  in  the  Museum,  and  found  to  coincide  with  this 
old  and  highly  valued  species.  The  quills  are  longer,  more  smooth,  and  of  a 
much  lighter  colour  than  those  of  the  Uritusinga,  and  coincide  in  every  par- 
ticular with  the  description  given  by  Laubert§  of  the  cascariila  amarilUu,  casca- 
riila de  Loxa,  or  cinchona  legitima  of  Kuiz.  It  appears  that  this  secies  was 
examined  by  Tafalla,  and  a  drawing  made  carefully  under  his  inspection,  which 
was  to  have  appeared  in  a  fourth  volume  of  the  Flora  Peruviana.  Kuiz,  in  the 
Quinologia,  considers  it  a  simple  variety  of  the  Condaminea.  "  The  colour  of 
the  internal  8ur£a,ce,  when  recently  stripped  from  the  tree,  is  of  a  greenish  white, 
which  soon  changes  to  a  feeble  yellow,  and  augments  in  intensity  until  it  is 
entirely  dry."  In  this  property  it  agrees  with  the  Colorado,  which,  "  at  the  tinae 
it  is  peeled  from  the  tree,  takes  on  the  inner  surface  the  colour^of  saffron,  but 
rather  livid,  whilst  in  its  becoming  dry  its  colour  deepens  and  approaches  more 
or  less  that  of  Ceylon  cinnamon."  This  depends,  no  doubt,  on  the  effect  of 
oxygen  upon  the  peculiar  modification  of  colouring  matter  which  pervades  the 
plant;  and  in  the  bark  under  consideration  the  substance,  when  recently 
exposed  to  view,  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  almost  white,  colour,  as  is  well  remarked 

f  Lambert,  lU,^  p.  86.  t  Spelt  in  one  place  Ynta. 

§  BuUetin  de  Pkarmacie,  ii.,  p.  292,  et  sequent. 
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bj  M.  Guibourt  when  describing  the  Q^inquina  jatme  de  la  Condamine^f  which 
1  take  to  be  the  same  bark. 

M.  Guibourt  says  of  this  quinquina  that  it  is  almost  the  only  sort  which  is 
now  found  in  French  commerce  as  Loxa.  In  our  market  it  forms  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  esteemed  kinds,  but  it  is  looked  upon  as  verging  rather  more  upon 
the  "  rusty  crown"  than  the  '*  silver  crown"  bark.  It  comes,  I  understand,  not 
unfrequently,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  examine  it  in  reference  to  the 
alkaloids  contained. 

The  amarilla  Uritusinga  has  (so  far  as  I  can  learn)  almost  disappeared  from 
commerce ;  but  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  possesses  an  excellent  specimen  in 
the  collection  of  Dr.  Pereira.  This  (as  was  the  case  with  the  parcel  I  examined) 
has  been  tied  up  in  a  bundle  by  means  of  bass — a  practice  which  the  cascarilleros 
still  resort  to  when  they  meet  with  any  bark  they  esteem  peculiarly  good.  It  is 
the  QuiTza  selectissima  of  Delessert.  I  see  also,  in'referring  to  the  4me  ed,  of 
M.  Guibourt's  Histoire\,  that  M.  G.  describes  this  bark  as  Quinquina  de  Lima 
tres  rugueux  imitant  le  calisaya. 

The  grey  brown  should,  perhaps,  rather  be  the  rusty  brown  variety.  This 
(which  is,  as  I  conclude,  the  knotty  of  M.  Jussieu),  the  chaharquera  of  Pavon, 

E roves,  on  carefid  examination  by  Dr.  Pereira  and  myself,  to  be  the  rusty  crown 
ark  of  commerce,  and  also  certainly  the  huamalies  or  rusty  bark  of  Bergen. 
This  identification,  which  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Pereira  on  inspecting  the  samples 
of  Pavon,  was  entirely  confirmed  Dy  reference  to  the  specimens  of  Von  Bergen's 
huamalies  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Society's  collection.  I  had  previously  noticed 
the  strong  analogy,  chemically  and  physically,  which  exists  between  this  kind  of 
bark  and  others  which  I  refer  to  varieties  of  Condaminea.  The  origin  of  this 
bark  has  been  referred  to  the  C.  purpurea  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon  ;  but  there  are 
excellent  specimens  of  this  bark  in  the  collection  of  Pavon,  which  bear  no  sort 
of  analogy  to  the  huamalies  of  Bergen,  though  they  coincide  with  those  of  C. 
pubescens,  var.  7,  purpurea  of  Weddell. 

The  explanation  of  this  disagreement  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  huamalies  was  sent  over  as  a  mixed  bark,  "  ail  sorts  mixed  together,  rusty." 
It  CO  old  not  then  be  ascertained  as  the  produce  of  any  one  tree.  Our  identifica- 
tion is  with  specimens  of  Von  Bergen,  and  with  the  plate  and  description  of 
Goebel.  This  huamalies  bark  is  fully  described  in  Pereira's  Elements  of 
Materia  Medica.  Another  bark  of  recent  introduction,  called  here  Carabaya 
bark,  frequently  contains  pieces  ot  what  is  called  in  Germany  huamalies. 
The  characteristics  of  the  huamalies  bark  of  Bergen  should  rather  lead  to  its 
being  classed  with  the  red  barks  of  commerce.  The  Carabaya  bark  is  the  pro- 
duce of  C.  ovata,  according  to  Dr.  Weddell,  who  assured  me  positively  of  this 
whilst  examining  the  specimens.     The  origin  is  also  given  in  his  Histoire,  &c. 

The  cascarilla  fina  de  Loxa  has  also  been  represented  in  recent  importations. 
Dr.  Pereira  and  1  found  thirteen  chests,  out  of  a  sale  of  613  packages  firom 
Payta  and  Lima,  to  be  of  this  character.  The  silver  crown  and  leopard  croum 
varieties  formed  a  considerable  proportion  of  some  chests,  giving  thus  a  con- 
nection with  the  Condaminea  of  Humboldt ;  for  a  botanical  specimen  brought 
home  by  Seemann,  which  agreed  with  the  plate  of  Humboldt,  was  accompanied 
by  bark  peeled  off  the  same  branch,  and  this  proved  to  be  exactly  silver  crown 
bark.  The  remainder  of  the  chests  were  fine  old  Loxa,  resembling  that  in  the 
Museum  under  the  above  title,  not  so  heavy  nor  quite  so  rough  as  the  Uritusinga, 
but  approaching  the  character  of  this  variety. 

The  black  or  quina  negra  sorts  have  been  brought  in  larger  quantities. 
These  are  evidently  inferior  barks,  the  produce  of  Weddell's  fi  CandolliL  It  is 
the  Quinquina  de  Loxa  brun  compacte  of  Guibourt. 

The  ^brous  or  any  e  red  was  represented  by  the  estoposahark,  of  which  I  found 
two  serons  entire,  and  others  mingled  with  ashy  crown,  in  the  importation  men- 
tioned above. 

t  E,  i).,  4me  edit,  p.  106.  t  Idem,  p.  112. 
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Commercial  red  hark  was  mingled  with  a  portion  of  the  same  importation 
coming  from  Poyta^  though  the  usual  port  for  this  bark  is  Guayaquil. 
Riobamba  and  Cuenca  in  the  districts  bordering  on  Guayaquil,  and  Jaen  further 
south,  are  mentioned  by  Laubert  as  the  places  where  this  bark  was  believed  to 
be  first  discovered.  I  can  scarcely  think  that  it  does  not  grow  also  at  Loxa, 
which  is  intermediate  between  these  places,  and  certainly  one  of  Pavon's  speci* 
mens  of  colorada  (as  mentioned  above)  would  pass  as  such  in  commerce. 

(7b  he  continued,) 


ON  COCCUS  ILICIS. 

BT  DS.  X.  LAHDEBEB. 


The  Coccinella  septempunctata^  is  known  in  the  east  by  the  name  Kpcfxca-ty 
and  the  Coccus  Ilicis  by  that  of  UpivoKOKiu,  the  tree  on  which  the  latter  insect 
is  found,  and  from  which  it  is  collected,  being  called  by  the  Greeks  Prtnos,  that 
is,  the  Quercus  coccifera.  As  this  tree  occurs  abundantly  in  Greece,  and  prin- 
cipallv  in  the  mountainous  parts,  these  insects  are  also  found  here,  but  it  is  only 
in  Peloponnesus,  and  almost  exclusively  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Messena,  that 
the  inhabitants  collect  them.  The  insects  are  found  adhering  to  the  bark  of  the 
branches  of  this  tree,  and  also  immediately  above  the  root,  but  very  rarely  on 
the  leaves,  and  it  is  observed  that  those  found  near  the  roots  of  the  tree  are 
larcer,  and  contain  more  colouring  matter  than  the  others.  An  active  man  may 
collect  from  six  to  ten  ounces  in  a  day.  With  the  view  of  increasing  the  number 
of  these  insects,  the  people  bum  the  small  trees  on  the  mountains,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  bad  management,  sometimes  set  fire  to  whole  forests.  The 
ashes  appear  to  fertilize  the  ground,  and  to  be  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
the  trees  on  which  the  insects  are  found.  The  Coccus  looks  like  a  small  egg, 
which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  on  the  young  branches,  to  which  it  is  attached 
by  an  envelope.  In  about  three  months  it  acquires  the  size  of  a  pea.  If  the 
insects  are  not  collected  at  the  proper  time,  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  June, 
they  burst  the  envelope  and  escape,  leaving  only  the  envelope,  which  is  valueless, 
as  it  contains  none  of  the  colourmg  matter.  The  collectors  cut  off  the  branches 
on  which  the  insects  are  found,  with  a  hooked  knife,  which  is  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  afterwards  separate  the  insects,  which,  still  mixed  with  some  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  trees,  constitute  the  first  rough  article  of  commerce. 
They  are  immediately  exposed  to  the  sun  on  sieves,  by  which  means  they  are 
killed  and  preserved.  The  size  varies  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  trees  from 
which  they  have  derived  their  nourishment.  After  being  dried,  the  insects  are 
separated  from  the  leaves  and  other  foreign  matters  witii  which  they  were  mixed, 
and  packed  in  small  casks,  in  which  they  are  transmitted  to  Marseilles,  Malta, 
&c.  The  principal  consumption  of  them  is  in  the  east,  where  they  constitute 
the  principal  material  used  for  colouring  the  red  head-dresses  used  by  the  men 
in  these  countries.  In  order  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  insects,  they  are 
sometimes  sprinkled  with  red  lead,  which  fills  up  any  cavities,  and  red  sandal- 
wood, and  pea-flour  coloured  with  a  decoction  ot  the  insect,  are  also  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  I  have  been  assured  by  dealers  in  the  article,  that  three  or  four 
per  cent,  of  such  adulterations  maybe  added,  without  their  being  easily  detected. 
The  insects  collected  in  the  above-named  localities,  are  considered  to  be  of  better 
ouality  than  those  obtained  from  other  parts.  About  40,000  pounds  weight  of 
tnem  are  annually  collected  in  Greece.  Those  of  the  best  quality  sell  at  from 
20  to  30  drachmas  per  pound.  There  is  an  inferior  quality,  which  is  sometimes 
exported  in  powder,  but  as  this  is  more  or  less  adulterated,  there  is  little  demand 
for  it.  This  rarely  finds  its  way  into  European  commerce,  but  is  generally  sent 
to  Tunis,  where  it  is  used  with  madder  for  dyeing  the  red  turbans  or  head- 
dresses, of  which  great  quantities  are  sent  from  Tunis  to  all  parts  of  the  East, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  colour  produced  at  Tunis  is  more  durable  than  that  pro- 
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duced  by  the  Greeks.  I  have  only  to  add,  with  regard  to  the  medicinal  use  of 
these  insects,  that  they  are  employed  as  a  remedy  for  different  diseases,  especially 
scarlatina,  and  that  they  are  administered  in  the  form  of  infttsion  and  of 
electuary. 

ON  THE  MODE  OF  ASCERTAINING  THE  PURITY  OF  ESSENTIAL 
OIL  OF  BITTER  ALMONDS. 

BT  MB.  J0SEPHU8  FEBBIS. 

It  is  adyantageous  to  all  upright  manufacturers  that  tests  of  purity  should  be 
known  to  all  dealers  in,  and  consumers  of,  those  articles  they  manufacture.  I 
feel,  therefore,  assured  that  Mr.  Redwood's  report,  contained  in  your  Journal  of 
last  month,  "On  the  Mode  of  ascertaining  the  Purity  of  Essential  Oil  of  Bitter 
Almonds,'^  will  be  received  generally  with  satisfaction.  From  that  report  I 
ascertain  the  following  facts,  viz.  : 

1st.  That  strong  nitric  acid  will  detect  the  presence  in  essential  oil  of  almonds 
of  the  very  minutest  quantity  of  spirit. 

2nd.  That  the  hyduret  of  benzoyle,  which  is  the  true  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
and  ought  to  constitute  about  85  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  crude  oil,  is  a  colourless 
transparent  liquid,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  1.043. 

3rd.  That  on  adding  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  lighter  oil,  it  produces  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  similar  to  that  afforded  by  pure  hyduret  of  benzoyle^  whilst  the  heavier 
oil  formed  a  bright  red  mixture,  the  purity  and  intensity  of  which  colour  could 
hardly  be  surpassed. 

4th.  That  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (free  from  adulteration),  about  the 
specific  gravity  of  1.052,  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  higher  specific  gravity. 

To  this,  permit  me  to  add  the  following  remarks : — 

The  test  of  strong  nitric  acid  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  simple  and 
effectual  in  detecting  the  presence  of  alcohol,  which  is,  I  believe,  -the  only  adul- 
teration applicable  to  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds ;  and  as  regards  the  use  of 
salt,  I  have  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment  that  it  is  a  very  powerful  agent 
in  increasing  the  specific  gravity,  and  is  productive  of  that  splendid  red  colour 
referred  to  m  the  report,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  deposit  of  a  blood-red  matter 
in  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  so  often  complainedof  by  wholesale  Druggists, 
and  which  cannot  take  place  in  purer  lighter  oil.  In  conclusion,  it  is  not  unim- 
portant to  consumers  of  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  or  to  retailers  (who 
frequency  purchase  by  weight,  and  sell  by  measure),  that  if  a  Winchester 
quart  holds  6  lbs.  of  oil,  sp.  gr.  1052,  it  will  contain  6  lbs.  2f  ozs.  of  the  oil  of 
sp.  gr.  1082. 

Should  either  of  these  statements  be  doubted,  I  am  willing  to  abide  the 
decision  of  Mr.  Redwood,  than  whom,  I  presume,  a  more  competent  or  faithful 
referee  cannot  be  found. 

36  ^  39,  Great  Sutton  Street,  May  13,  1852. 

ON  MATERIALS  THE  BEST  ADAPTED  FOR  FILLING  THE  TEETH. 

BT  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON,  ESQ. 

The  existing  cause  of  what  has  been  termed  decay  of  the  teeth,  has  long  ceased 
to  be  a  disputed  question. 

In  July,  1835,  when  the  first  edition  of  my  work  was  published*,  the  subject  of 
controversy  was,  whether  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  teeth  be  attributable  to 
inflammatory  action,  or  to  chemical  agency.  This  is  no  longer  a  question  of  dispute, 
for  it  is  admitted  by  every  practical  and  intelligent  member  of  our  profession,  that 
the  destruction  of  the  teeth  is  occasioned  by  chemical  agency,  and  not  by  inflam- 
matory action. 

We  clearly  perceive  that  the  attack  upon  the  teeth  is  always  made  from  without, 

*  The  work  has  arrived  at  a  fifth  edition. 
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and  never  from  tcithim  ;  and  that  the  mischief  never  hegins  upon  the  smooth  and 
level  parts  of  the  tootli,  but  we  find  that  it  always  commences  in  pits,  fissures,  and 
interstices  upon  their  surfaces,  receptacles  where  the  more  liquid  portions  of  the 
food  are  admitted  and  retained  until  decomposition  takes  place.  The  deposit  having 
'  undergone  this  change,  it  acquires  a  property  and  a  power  similar  to  an  acid,  of  acting 
upon  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  animal  matter,  the  two  substances  of  which  the 
teeth  are  composed.  The  result  of  this  action  is  the  destruction  of  the  powe^  of 
cohesion  which  previously  existed  between  these  particles  ;  consequently  the  struc- 
ture becomes  changed  from  a  state  of  crystallization  into  its  component  parts. 

That  this  is  the  real  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  teeth,  is  clearly  evinced  from 
the  nature  of  the  operations  which  have  so  long  been  proved  to  be  effectual  in 
remedying  the  evil.  Por  instance,  in  using  the  file,  our  object  is  to  remove  the  cavity 
or  resting-place  where  the  food  was  retain^,  and  by  thus  making  a  plane  and  smooth 
surface,  no  future  lodgment  can  take  place,  and  the  mischief  is  arrested.  Again,  in 
filling  the  teeth,  the  object  and  principle  is  the  same  as  in  filing  them,  for  the 
destructive  matter  is  removed  from  its  resting-place,  and  permanently  excluded  by 
filling  up  the  cavity  firmly  and  securely  with  a  durable  substance,  incapable  g^ 
iujuring  the  structure  of  the  tooth.  The  consideration  then  is.  what  substances  are 
the  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  ? 

Pure  and  well-prepared  gold  leaf  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and  the  most  durable 
material  which  has  yet  been  discovered  for  filling  the  teeth,  and  particularly  so  when 
the  operation  is  performed  in  the  early  stages  of  decay,  and  before  the  slightest 
tenderness  has  been  felt  iu  the  tooth.  I  should  therefore  recommend  gold  to  be  used 
in  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable,  iu  preference  to  any  other  filling.  But  we  have 
numerous  cases  which  present  themselves  where  gold  cannot  be  used,  and  where  an 
amalgam  becomes  a  necessary  substitute. 

It  too  often  happens  that  filling  is  neglected  until  decay  has  made  considerable 
progress.  The  cavity  having  become  large,  the  surrounding  walls  thin,  and  the  tooth 
so  tender  as  not  to  admit  of  the  pressure  necessary  to  condense  the  gold  into  a  secure 
and  solid  plug,  without  the  risk  of  producing  pain  or  splittmg  the  tooth. 

There  are  also  various  cases  arising  from  the  x>osition  of  the  decayed  parts,  and 
the  shallowness  or  saucer-shaped  form  of  the  cavity,  where  a  gold  filling  would  not 
remain,  and  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  an  amalgam.  The  consideration  then 
is,  what  materials  are  the  best  to  form  this  amalgam  ? 

I  have  given  much  time  and  labour  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  after 
numerous  experiments  with  the  various  metals,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
gold,  silver,  platina,  and  tin,  in  their  pure  state,  are  the  best;  because  I  have  found 
in  using  them,  either  separately  or  combined,  that  they  resist  the  acids  of  the  mouth 
better  than  any  of  the  other  metals. 

An  amalgam  of  these,  however,  cannot  be  formed  without  mercury,  but  the  smaller 
the  portion  the  better,  so  that  there  shall  be  just  sufficient  to  unite  and  hold  in 
permanent  combination  the  purer  metals  above  specified. 

The  amalgams  in  general  use,  even  those  of  the  better  class,  which  are  composed 
of  the  metaU  above  mentioned,  contain  a  great  deal  too  much  mercury;  and  I  shall 
presently  show  that  the  cause  for  this  superabundance  of  mercury  arises  from  the 
incorrect  proportioning  of  the  metals,  and  the  improper  mode  of  mixing  them.  The 
method  generally  adopted  in  preparing  an  amalgam  is  to  combine  the  mercury  at 
once  with  the  other  metals,  so  that  the  compound  may  be  ready  for  using,  and  when 
a  portion  is  required  it  has  to  undergo  a  process  of  heating  and  rubbing,  to  bring  it 
back  from  its  crystallized  form  to  a  imsty  state  before  putting  it  into  the  tooth. 
Instead  of  adopting  this  method,  the  mercury  ought  to  be  kept  separate  from  the 
other  metals,  and  only  mixed  with  them  at  the  time  of  using.  This  mode  of  mixing, 
with  the  metals  rightly  proportioned,  will  produce  a  harder  and  more  durable  filling, 
and  the  metals  will  combine  with  one-third  of  the  mercury  required  in  the  former 
mode  of  preparing  the  amalgam. 

As  an  illustration  of  thia  fact,  even  in  the  better  dass  of  amalgams,  I  may  refer  to 
a  paper  that  appeared  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  March,  1850,  on  Amalgams 
for  Stopping  the  Teeth,  by  Arnold  Rogers,  Esq.  "  I  have  much  pleasure/'  he  says, 
*Mn  communicating,  through  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  a  few  remarks  on 
amalgams,  as  well  as  the  formula  for  the  one  I  have  used  for  some  years,  and  though 
occasionally  some  specimens  have  come  imder  my  observation  which  seemed  to 
possess  qualities  superior  to  the  general  character  of  amalgams,  yet,  on  the  whole,  I 
have  been  satisfied  with  my  own  compound.    Not  but  that  I  think  it  may  be  improved 
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upon,  and,  when  leisure  time  viU  allow  me,  I  shall  endeavour  to  profit  by  the  hinti 
and  communications  of  my  professional  brethren." 

After  a  few  remarks  on  yarious  amalgams,  Mr.  Rogers  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
method  of  preparing  his  own.  And  first,  an  amalgam  is  composed  of  silver  one  part 
and  mercury  four  parts.  This  amalgam  of  silver  is  to  be  united  with  an  amalgam 
of  gold,  which  consists  of  gold  one  part  and  mercury  three  parts.  These  are  to  be 
kept  in  separate  boxes,  and  when  used  the  proportions  are  to  be  two  parts  by  weight 
of  the  gold  amalgam  to  one  of  the  silver:  thus  making  the  amalgams,  when  com- 
bined, to  consist  of  silver  one  part,  gold  two  parts,  and  mercury  two  parts.  Then  as 
to  the  manner  of  using  it.  '^  The  two  pellets  had  better  be  triturated  thoroughly  in 
a  mortar  before  the  compound  is  submitted  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp;  and  I  have 
observed,"  he  says,  *'  that  for  the  better  incorporation,  it  is  necessary  to  submit  to 
heating  and  trituration  in  the  usual  way  three  or  four  times.  The  cavity  of  the 
tooth  l^ing  quite  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  amalgam,  all  the  mercury  that 
can  be  pressed  out  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  should  be  so  separated,  and  the 
compound  immediately  packed  in  the  cavity." 

Now  I  feel  persuaded  that  Mr.  Rogers  will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  desirability  of 
getting  rid  of  a  portion  of  that  mercury,  and  I  shall  presently  show  that  by  using  the 
same  metals  with  the  addition  of  another  metal,  and  by  projportioning  them,  and  by 
preparing  the  amalgam  difierently,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  seven  parts 
of  this  mercury  out  of  the  ten. 

Some  dentists  use  an  amalgam  of  palladium  and  mercury,  which  makes  a  firm  and 
durable  filling,  but  it  becomes  black  in  the  tooth.  A  few  years  ago  cadmium  was 
introduced  as  a  filling,  and  for  a  short  time  it  promised  well,  and  appeared  to  be  an 
improvement  upon  former  amalgams,  but  after  a. few  months'  trial  it  showed  its 
defects,  and  has  very  properly  been  discarded.  It  neither  retained  its  colour  nor 
its  hardness,  for  when  acted  upon  by  the  friction  of  the  opposing  teeth  it  soon  wore 
away,  and  when  not  acted  upon  it  became,  in  parts,  yellow  as  safiton,  with  the  dis- 
advantage also  of  having  a  strange  tendency  to  produce  galvanic  action  in  the 
mouth.  Objectionable  as  this  compound  is,  it  still  continues  to  be  used  by  a  certain 
class  of  practitioners,  under  the  title  of  *•  Parisian  filling."  There  are  various  kmds 
of  amalgams  used  by  the  same  class  of  individuals,  which  contain  copper,  lead, 
bismuth,  zinc,  and  antimony,  all  of  which  are  injurious.  To  test  an  amalgam  pro» 
perly  is  a  work  of  time— a  few  months  is  not  sufficient— years  of  observation  are 
required  to  ascertain  its  real  character  and  to  judge  of  its  utility.  Its  introduction 
to  the  public  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  act  of  an  experienced  member  of  the  pro- 
fession, for  it  b^mes  rather  a  serious  matter  if  we  find  that  the  filling  we  may 
have  been  using  pretty  freely  for  six  or  twelve  months,  upon  the  strength  of 
another's  recommendation,  should  result,  like  the  cadmium  preparation,  in  a  complete 
failure. 

The  amalgam  which  I  am  about  to  describe  contains  nothing  novel  so  far  as  the 
materials  are  concerned.  There  are  no  new  metals  introduced;  they  have  all  been 
used,  in  difilerent  forms,  for  many  years,  but  it  is  in  the  proportioning  of  them,  and 
by  a  different  mode  of  preparing  the  compound,  that  I  have  been  enabled,  of  late 
years,  to  get  rid  of  two  parts  out  of  the  three  of  the  mercury  formerly  required; 
and  this  I  consider  to  be  an  important  advantage,  for,  as  I  have  before  said,  an 
amalgam  cannot  be  formed  without  mercury,  but  the  smaller  the  portion  required  of 
this  the  better. 

Since  making  this  change,  have  had  ample  time  (upwards  of  three  years)  to  test 
the  merits  of  the  compound,  and  can,  therefore,  speak  practically  of  its  utility. 

The  amalgam  consists  of  gold,  one  part ;  silver,  three  parts  ;  and  tin,  two  parts  , 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  metals  should  be  pure,  free  from  the 
smallest  particle  of  alloy. 

The  mode  of  uniting  the  metals,  is,  first,  to  put  the  gold  and  silver  into  the 
crucible,  and  just  as  they  are  at  the  point  of  melting,  add  the  tin,  which  requires  less 
heat  than  the  former  metals.  When  they  become  melted,  but  not  over-heated,  pour 
them  from  the  crucible,  melt  them  a  second  time,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them 
properly  mixed,  and  then  pour  them  into  an  ingot  of  a  shape  the  best  adapted  for 
reducing  the  compound  into  the  finest  powder. 

The  mercury  is  to  be  kept  apart  from  the  powder,  and  mixed  with  it  at  the 
moment  the  amalgam  is  to  be  put  into  the  tooth.  The  mercury  must  be  perfectly 
pure,  and  the  quantity  required  will  be  equal  in  weight  to  the  powder  ;  and  here,  it 
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will  be  peroeiYed,  we  get  rid  of  seyen  parts  of  the  mercury  oat  of  the  ten  before 
mentioned. 

In  mixing  the  powder  with  the  mercury,  the  exact  proportions  of  each  can  be 
ascertained  to  the  greatest  nicety,  and  by  a  very  simple  process,  which  will  sare 
time  and  materials,  and  which  makes  a  harder  compound,  than  by  using  a  larger 
portion  of  mercury,  and  squeezing  part  of  it  out  again. 

A  measure  for  the  mercury  may  be  made  from  a  square      . — j^ g ^ 

portion  of  ivory,  by  drilling  in  it  three  holes  ;  one  may  be      k  |^    ^k   tfk^ 

made  to  contain  four  grains,  the  second  eight  grains,  and  the      \^   ^P   ^P 

third  twelve  grains.    The  mercury  to  be  poured  into  any 

one  of  these,  as  more  or  less  may  be  reiliuired  to  fill  the  cavity 

of  the  tooth,  and  by  drawing  the  finger  across,  so  as  to  bring  the  mercury  on  a  level 

with  the  surface  of  the  ivory,  the  portion  wanted  may  be  accurately  obtained. 

The  measure  for  the  powder  is  equally 
simple  and  convenient.   It  is  a  metal  tube,  1 
witli  a  handle  attached,  calculated  to  hold  l 
four  grains,  which  is  also  got  to  a  nicety 
by  filing,  and  then  drawing  the  finger 
across  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  so  as  to 
make  level  measure. 

The  mercury  should  be  kept  la  a  small  bottle,  with  an  India-rubber  tube  attached 
to  its  neck,  and  the  mercury  is  readily  passed  through  the  tube  into  the  measure.  In 
this  way,  the  exact  quantity  of  each  of  the  metals  is  readily  obtained. 

The  powder  and  mercury  to  be  emptied  from  the  measures  into  a  small  glass 
mortar,  and  rubbed  till  they  become  mixed.  The  compound  is  then  to  be  rubbed 
firmly  with  the  finger  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  till  converted  into  a  paste,  which, 
before  hardening,  allows  plenty  of  time  for  insertion  into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth. 

I  have  found  this  compound  to  be  far  superior  to  the  former  class  of  amalgams. 
It  does  not,  like  palladium,  and  some  of  the  other  metals  that  have  been  used,  become 
black  in  the  mouth.  It  retains  its  hardness  and  firmness,  and  is  not,  like  the 
cadmium,  liable  to  be  worn  away  by  the  friction  of  the  teeth. 

Formerly,  in  fixing  artificial  teeth  upon  a  gold  plate,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid 
bringing  the  gold  in  contact  with  a  tooth  filled  with  amalgam,  because  a  portion  of 
the  mercury  united  with  the  gold  and  injured  it.  This  evil  is  now  remedied  by  the 
compound  containing  so  small  a  quantity  of  mercury,  which  is  held  in  permanent 
combination  with  the  other  metals,  so  that  not  a  particle  of  it  is  abstracted  by  the 
embrace  of  a  gold  clasp.  With  these  important  improvements  upon  former  amalgams 
another  advantage  is,  that  it  is  used  with  much  greater  facility. 

From  experiments  which  I  have  made  during  the  last  twelve  months,  I  find  that 
the  portion  of  mercury  which  I  have  named  can  be  reduced  still  further,  and  which 
I  believe  will  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  compound ;  but,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  more  time  and  practical  experience  to  test  the  result  of  even  this  alteration, 
is  desirable,  before  taking  the  responsibility  of  giving  it  to  the  profession. 

The  Square,  Birmingham,  May  16^,  1852. 


ON  THE  COMMERCIAL  MANUFACTURE  OF  SULPHATE  OF  HiON. 

There  is  perhaps  no  article  in  the  wide  range  of  chemical  manufactures  wliich 
occurs  so  much  in  the  form  of  a  bye-product  as  sulphate  of  iron. 

It  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  sulphuric  acid  or  metallic 
iron,  in  which  case  the  add  employed  should  be  about  the  sp.  grav.  of  1.21.  Wooden 
vats  lined  with  lead  are  used  in  this  manufacture  ;  their  length  may  be  about  nine 
feet  by  four  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  deep,  in  which  a  larger  quantity  of  iron  is  placed 
than  can  be  readily  saturated.  On  the  iron,  sulphuric  acid  is  poured,  of  the  specific 
gravity  above  mentioned,  until  the  vats  are  about  two-thirds  full.  Steam  is  then 
blown  in  through  a  lead -pipe  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  when  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solution  has  reached  1.261  to  1.283,  the  liquor  is  run  off*  through 
leaden  syphons  into  the  crystallizing  vessels.  The  resulting  mother-liquors  may  be 
used  in  the  next  operation,  with  the  addition  of  strong  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
mark  about  1.270.  About  2646  lbs.  are  obtained  by  the  employment  of  that  weight 
of  acid  in  the  first  operation. 

Another  source  of  sulphate  of  iron,  is  the  pickle-pot  liquor  of  the  tin-plate 
manufacturers.    The  pickle  employed,  is  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  into  which  the  plates 
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of  8heet-iron  are  dipped,  previous  to  their  immersion  in  the  melted  tin  with  which' 
their  surfaces  are  to  be  coated.  When  the  pickle  has  become  too  weak  to  act  on  the 
oxide  coating  the  surface  of  the  iron  plates,  scraps  of  old  iron  are  added  to  neutralize 
the  remaining  portion  of  acid  in  the  liquor,  which  is  then  evaporated  to  a  suitable 
density,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize. 

Another  method,  is  that  of  Mr.  Gregson,  which  consists  in  dissdviog  silicate  of 
iron  in  sulphuric  acid.  Into  a  shallow  vessel  lined  with  lead,  and  capable  of  holding 
about  50  gallons,  100  lbs.  of  the  slag  produced  in  the  balling  furnaces  of  iron  works 
(which  is  a  compound  of  silica  and  oxide  of  iron)  is  put,  being  first  finely  powdered, 
and  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  water  ;  to  this,  100  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  of  com- 
merce, of  the  specific  gravity  1.845,  previously  diluted  with  its  own  weight  of  water, 
is  added,  the  mixture  being  well  stirred  during  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 
The  sulphuric  acid  combines  rapidly  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  with  the  prodaction  of 
much  heat,  and  when  cold,  a  solid  mass  of  impure  sulphate  of  iron  is  obtained. 

This  is  dissolved  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  stand  tiU 
dear,  after  which  it  is  drawn  ofi",  evaporated  and  crystallized  in  the  usual  manner. 
In  this  process,  the  action  is  very  rapid,  but  from  some  hitherto  unexplained 
difficulties  attending  the  crystallization  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  thus  formed,  it  is 
employed  only  in  the  manufacture  of  Venetian  red. 

Large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  iron  are  manufactured  in  conjunction  with  alum. 
The  alum  shale  is  a  kind  of  clay  slate  found  at  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  Hurlet 
and  Campsie,  in  Lanarkshire.  This  shale  contains  variable  proportions  of  alumina 
and  iron  pyrites  (bisulphuret  of  iron);  indeed,  the  diflferent  beds  in  the  same  working 
yield  a  shsde  varying  much  in  composition,  so  that  a  little  management  is  required 
in  regulating  the  admixture  of  the  shales,  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

The  aboYe  manufacture  can  no  more  dispense  with  the  use  of  pyrites  than  of 
alumina,  the  former  being  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  production  of  alum.  This 
is  equally  the  case,  whether  the  shale  is  treated  by  exposure  to  air  or  by  roasting. 
In  the  case  of  exposure  in  heaps  to  the  air,  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  of  the  pyrites 
absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air,  becomes  converted  into  sulphuric  add,  part  of  which 
reacts  on  the  fdumina,  and  part  on  the  oxide  of  iron,  also  formed,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  iron,  wliilst  in  the  case  of  roasting 
the  shale,  the  pyrites  is  decomposed,  and  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  alumina 
are  formed,  as  in  the  other  case. 

The  product  both  of  exposure  or  of  roasting  is  then  lixiviated  with  water.  The 
crude  liquor  thus  obtained  varies  as  to  the  relative  proportions  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  sulphate  of  alumina  contained  in  it.  If  sulphate  of  iron  be  in  excess,  tlie  liquor 
is  treated  with  old  iron,  and  the  sulphate  crystallized  out,  the  process  being  facilitated 
by  suspending  rods  in  the  solution  to  serve  as  points  of  attachment  for  the  crystals. 

If  alum  be  in  excess,  the  solution  is  treated  with  sulphate  of  potash  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  according  as  potash  or  ammonia  alum  may  be  required,  and  the  alum 
crystallized,  after  which,  the  mother-liquors  are  treated  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  contents.  If  they  consist  chiefly  of  acid  solutions  of  persulphate  and  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron,  old  iron  is  added,  the  liquor  is  concentrated,  and  crystals  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  obtained ;  if  they  contain  excess  of  chloride  of  iron,  they  are* 
boUed  down  and  converted  into  Venetian  red  by  heating  the  product  to  redness. 

Another  source  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  what  are  technically  termed  "  coppera^^ 
beds."  These  beds  are  formed  of  layers  of  shale  or  coal,  in  which  large  quantities 
of  iron  pyrites  (bisulphuret  of  iron)  are  interspersed.  On  exposure  for  a  considerable 
period  to  air  and  moisture,  spontaneous  decomposition  takes  place  ;  the  sulphur  of 
the  pyrites  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  becomes  converted  into  sulphuric  acid, 
whilst  the  iron  also  at  the  same  time  acquires  the  state  of  oxide  ;  the  sulphuric  add 
and  the  oxide  of  iron  react  on  each  other  with  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  the  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  which  drains  off  in  the  state  of  solution  into  suitable  receirers,  where 
it  is  further  treated,  if  necessary,  with  old  scrap  iron,  then  evaporated,  and  set  aside 
to  crystallize.  In  dry  weather,  the  beds  are  watered  to  facilitate  the  decomposing 
action,  and  the  carrying  off  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  formed. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  pyrites  which  are  not  susceptible  of  spontaneous  decom- 
position by  exposure  ;  these  are  first  roasted  either  in  close  vessels  or  in  contact  with 
the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  former  case,  the  sulphur  obtained  is  directly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  residuum  being  a  protosiilphuret 
of  iron  amounting  to  about  seven-dghths  of  the  pyrites  burnt.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  sulphur  is  driven  off  with  formation  of  sulphurous  add  and  protosulphoret  of 
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iroD,  with  more  or  Ibm  snlphste  aa  a  leaidmim.  The  protosolplraiet,  as  abore 
obtained,  may  then  be  ezpoeed  to  the  decomposiag  influence  of  the  atmosphoev  or  it 
mmy  be  digested  in  dilnte  solpharic  acid,  thns  fonning  another  sotnrce  of  sulphate  of 
iieo.  For  this  purpose,  the  roasted  pyrites  is  placed  in  stone  or  wooden  dsternt 
lined  with  lead,  and  sulphuric  acid  added  of  the  speciflc  gravity  1.S0,  so  as  to  ootsv 
Ihe  mass ;  heat  is  then  applied  by  steam  or  other  means,  until  the  temperature 
mnges  from  160°  to  200"  Fahr.,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  ebullition.  In  about  six 
lioivs,  or  when  the  s<^ution  has  readied  the  specific  gravity  1.35  or  1.40,  it  is  drawn 
off,  and  a  fresh  portion  of  dilute  acid  is  added ;  this  is  heated  as  before,  then  drawn 
off  This  process  is  repeated  six  or  seven  times,  after  which  there  will  be  found  in  tbe 
cistem  a  quantity  of  free  sulphur,  wliidi  may  be  collected  and  used  in  the  man»- 
frcture  of  su^uric  acid.  The  solution,  as  it  is  drawn  off,  is  run  into  coolers  to 
crystalliae,  it  being  found,  that  by  the  use  of  add  of  the  above  speeific  gravity,  no 
evaporation  is  required,  thereby  effecting  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labour.  The 
Hiother-Hquor  is  used  to  dilute  a  iteah  portion  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Mr.  Goesage's  mode  of  obtaining  sulphate  of  iron  is  as  follows: --Powdered  burnt 
pyrites  is  mixed  with  one-fifth  its  weight  of  raw  pyrites,  and  a  sufiicient  quantity  of 
moistened  day  to  form  a  cohesive  mass,  which  is  divided  into  balls  about  hik  tiie 
size  of  a  man's  hand;  these  are  dried  and  then  burnt  in  kilns  of  a  similar  co»- 
atmction  to  thoee  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  add  from  pyrites. 
The  kiln  is  first  heated  to  a  suitable  degree  by  means  of  bumiog  f  nd  introduced 
therein,  on  which  the  dried  bails  and  some  coke  or  small  coal  is  placed,  the  propcnr- 
tions  of  the  latter  bdng  so  regulated  as  to  afford  suffident  fud  to  obtain  a  red  heat. 
When  this  operation  is  compketedt  which  usually  requires  about  six  hours,  tiie  bdUs 
•re  withdrawn,  and  the  product  is  lixiviated  with  water  containing  8  parts  erf  sul- 
phuric add  to  eadi  100  parts  of  balls.  A  solution  is  thus  obtained,  containing  pro- 
toflulphate  of  iron,  penulphate  of  iron,  and  sulf^iate  of  copper;  the  copper  is 
separated  by  means  of  metallic  iron^  and  the  residuary  sdution,  when  concentrated 
by  eraporaticB,  yields  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

Thero  are  two  other  souroes  from  which  large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  ir<m  are 
obtained  as  a  bye-product;  these  are  from  the  infiltrated  waters  of  copper  mines,  and 
also  from  the  treatment  of  copper  ores  (sulphurets  of  copper)  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  therefrom  metallic  copper  without  the  process  of  smdting,  and  at  the 
same  time  utilizing  the  sulphur  which,  in  the  smelting  process,  is  for  thie  most  part 
dissipated.  In  the  former  of  these  eases  the  sulphur  of  the  copper  ores  in  the  mine 
which  come  within  the  combined  sphere  of  air  and  moisture,  beo)mes  converted  into 
sulphuric  add,  and  the  raetal  by  the  same  agency  is  changed  into  oxide ;  the  sul* 
phurie  add  reacts  on  the  oxide  of  copper,  and  the  infiltrated  water  of  the  mine 
dissolves  the  sulphate  of  copper  thus  formed.  This  sdution  of  su^hate  is  collected 
in  large  reservoirs,  in  which  are  immersed  pieces  of  scrap  iron  ;  the  sulphuric  add 
leaves  the  copper,  which  then  predpitates  in  the  metallic  state,  and  combines  with 
an  equivalent  of  iron  filming  sulphate  of  that  metal,  whicfa  remaining  in  solution,  ia 
evaporated  and  crystallized. 

At  various  depths  in  the  mass  of  the  metalliferous  day-slate  district  in  Widdow, 
there  occur  beds  of  what  is  technically  termed  soft  ground,  which  consists  of  decom- 
posed slate  of  various  tints,  abounding  in  partides  of  pyrites  of  iron,  and  sometime* 
copper  and  arsenic,  and  usually  accompanied  by  a  oonstderabie  body  of  greyidi  or 
yellowish-white  day.  When  brought  to  the  surface  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
air,  these  bodies  rapidly  decompose,  and,  absorbing  oxygen,  form  alum,  sulpiiate  of 
iron,  and  sulphate  of  copper.  A  similar  drainage  tekes  place  under  groand,  and 
hence  the  drainage  water  of  the  district  contains  a  very  sensible  quantity  of  copper, 
which  is  economized  by  conveying  the  water  as  well  from  the  lower  as  from  the 
upper  mines  into  tanks,  where  the  muddy  partides  are  aUowed  to  subside.  The 
dear  water  is  then  run  into  pits  containing  scrap  iron,  which  causes  the  predpi- 
tation  of  the  copper,  and  dissolves  in  its  place  with  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

This  process  is,  however,  in  practice,  attended  with  many  disadvantages,  the  chief 
of  which  is,  the  great  destruction  of  iron  resulting  from  the  existence  of  that  metal 
originally  in  the  waters  in  the  state  of  a  persulphate,  which  salt  has  the  property  of 
dissolving  almost  all  metals,  so  that  by  ite  reaction  upon  the  iron  used  to  predpitate 
the  copper,  much  loss  is  occasioned.  To  -prevent  this  loss,  and  at  tiie  same  time  to 
obtain  a  larger  quantity  of  copper  than  was  usually  obtained,  and  in  a  purer  state^ 
and  to  convert  the  iron  originally  hdd  in  solution  into  sulphate  of  that  metal,  Mr. 
Maj^  suggested  the  following  improrcmeDts: — 
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The  water  to  be  <^[ierated  upon  being  collected  in  a  tank,  sulphuric  acid  is  added 
ia  the  proporUcm  of  about  <a>e  pound  thereof  to  fifty  gallons  of  water,  and  the 
vequisite  quantity  of  old  iron  is  put  in ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  water  is 
oompletely  exhausted  of  copper,  and  is  then  drawn  off  with  the  precipitated  copper, 
with  a  filter  of  sponge,  cloth,  or  other  suitable  material,  which  retains  the  copper; 
the  protosulphate  oi  iron  in  solution  passes  through  the  filter,  and  is  afterwards 
eyaporated  and  crystallized. 

To  reduce  the  persulphate  of  iron  to  a  protosulphate,  sawdust  is  thrown  into  the 
tank  containing  the  water  (in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  thereof  to  fifty  gallons  c^ 
water)  at  the  same  time  that  the  sulphuric  acid  and  iron  are  added.  Other  vegetable 
matters  will  also  produce  the  same  effect  as  sawdust,  as  will  also  the  soluble  portion 
of  the  refuse  Hme  from  gas  works. 

In  the  other  case,  as  in  Mr.  Bankhart's  process,  the  conyersion  of  the  sulphur 
contained  in  the  ores  o£  copper  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  its  consequent  reaction  on 
the  oxide  of  copper  formed,  is  effected  by  carefully  wasting  the  ores  with  free  access 
of  atmospheric  air.  By  lixiyiation  the  residue  yields  siiiphate  of  copper,  which, 
when  subjected  to  the  action  of  metallic  iron  in  the  way  above  mentk»ied,  produces 
metallic  copper  and  sulphate  of  iron. 


ON  OXIDE  OF  ZINC. 

BT  DB.  WITTSTEIN. 

MoHR  (Archiv  der  Pharmacie,  Ixv.,  137)  has  found  that  a  full  red  heat  is  noit 
essential  for  the  complete  separation  of  carbonic  add  and  water  from  the  carbonate 
of  zinc,  but  that  a  temperature  of  from  280""  to  300°  C.  (s?  536°  to  572°  Fahr.) 
suffices  for  their  speedy  and  perfect  expulsion.  The  operation  can  be  performed  in 
an  uncoated  gl»ss  alembic  or  porcelain  dish.  The  preparation  undergoes  no  change 
of  colour  thereby  (i.  e.,  it  remains  perfectly  white,  wliereas,  the  over-heated  oxide 
shows  a  trace  of  yellow).  We  now  observe  that  it  has  become  very  mobile,  and 
no  longer  adheres  to  the  capsule,  but  floats  on  a  layer  of  carbonic  acid  and 
aqueous  vapour. 

If  a  glass  flask  be  used,  it  must  be  half  filled  with  finely  pulverized*  carbonate  of 
zinc,  and  placed  on  a  triangle  not  too  near  a  gentle  coal  fire.  As  soon  as  condensa- 
tion of  watery  vapour  takes  place  in  the  neck  of  the  flask,  this  is  to  be  stopped  with 
a  piece  of  cloth,  and  gently  shaken  in  a  circular  direction.  Thereby  those  parts  at 
the  lower  surface  of  the  fiask  are  mixed  with  the  rest  oi  the  powder,  and  odier 
portions  are  transferred  to  the  fundus  of  the  flask,  while  the  aqueous  vapour  is  more 
quickly  and  abundantly  disengaged  and  deposited  on  the  neck.  In  order  to  remove 
Uiis  the  more  readily,  a  pair  of  small  hand-bellows  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose 
<rf  gently  blowing  into  the  neck  of  the  flask.  After  repeated  shaking  the  process  is 
terminated.  Its  completion  may  be  known  by  the  circumstance  of  the  powder  no 
longer  floating,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface  of  the  stratum  of  vapour,  but  subsiding  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  A  proof  of  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  found  by 
lacing  the  powder  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  repeating  the  operation  with  a  firesh 
quantity.t 

The  experiment  and  testing  are  more  easily  performed  in  a  porcelain  dish,  as  the 
shaking  can  therein  be  more  exactly  regulated.  If  the  temperature  be  raised  too 
high,  the  powder  will  be  burnt  yellow  even  under  a  red  heat.  This  observation  of 
the  yellow  discoloivation  from  a  pure  white  by  irregularity  of  the  heat,  has  led  Dr. 
Wittstein  to  the  consideratioiKif  the  question,  often  diseuseed,  of  the  cause  of  the 
yellow  ccAoat  oi  oxide  of  zine  prepared  in  the  moist  way.  For  this  purpose  he  has 
instituted  a  series  of  experiments,  and  has  shown,  among  other  conclusions,  that  the 
adhering  sulphate  or  alkali  exerts  an  essential  influence,  idthough  at  present  the 
question  cannot  be  fully  answered. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  theory  is  advanced  by  the  author  whdi  may  be 
considered  as  not  entirely  absurd.  We  know  that  the  estimate  of  the  colour  of  a 
body  is  different  according  as  it  is  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  or  in  that  of  a  com- 
pact Bciid  form.  Thus  brown  iron  ore  gives  a  dirty  yellow  powder ;  and  a  brownish 
piece  of  gum  Arable  will  produce  a  perfectly  white  powder  ;  and  so  fortii.    It  is 

*  This  oonditioa  is  easestial  to  the  saoeess  of  the  <^nitioo. 
t  In  the  same  maimer,  Mohr  converts  carhnnste  of  magnnsia  into  pure  magBSsia. 
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extremely  seldom  that  the  reverse  is  noticed,  Tiz.,  that  the  povder  is  darker  than 
the  mass ;  snch  is  the  case  with  the  colourless  diamond,  which  gives  an  ash-grey 
powder.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  change  of  white  oxide  of  zinc  to  that  <k 
a  yello¥rish  white,  from  increase  of  temperature,  may  probably  be  owing  to  a  change 
in  the  state  of  its  molecules,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  incipient  f&sion ;  and  he 
hoped  to  have  been  able  to  have  determined  this  point  by  the  help  of  the  micro8Cox>e. 

With  this  view  a  portion  of  carbonate  of  zinc,  which  had  been  ascertained  by  the 
usual  tests  to  be  free  from  any  trace  of  iron  or  other  metallic  impurity,  was  placed 
in  a  porcelain  dish  over  a  spirit-lamp,  and  constantly  stirred  until  it  became  so  hot 
that  a  test-portion  added  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid  gave  off  no  bubbles  of  gas — a  point 
which  speedily  occurs.  This  preparation  had  the  same  snow-white  colour  as  the 
pure  carbonate.  Placed  under  a  microscope,  having  a  magnifying  power  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  the  separate  particles  of  the  powder  were  easily  observed ; 
under  this  power  they  appeared  as  globules  of  about  the  size  of  pins'  heads,  fire- 
quently  smaller,  seldom  larger,  never  exceeding  i^jfth  of  a  line  in  diameter:  their 
form  was  changed  by  moisture.  The  parts  that  were  moistened  were  distinguished 
from  the  surrounding  powder  by  a  distinct  pale  yellow  colour. 

The  oxide  was  now  heated  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  when  quite  cold  it  was  no 
longer  of  snowy  white  but  milk  white;  the  difference  could  readily  be  appre- 
ciated by  a  comparison  with  the  pure  oxide.  Magnified  a  hundred  and  twenty  times, 
the  particles  appeared  opaque,  smaller  than  before,  and  often  arranged  in  a  string- 
like form.  There  were  also  observable  numerous  yellowish-brown  particles  dis- 
persed among  the  yellowish-white  mass.  When  magnified  three  hundred  times  the 
globules  were  transparent — ^the  oxide  remained  the  same  after  it  had  been  heated 
half  an  hour,  one  hour,  and  two  hours.  Between  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  two  hours 
the  oxide  undergoes  absolutely  no  change,  neither  to  the  naked  nor  to  the 
assisted  eye. 

The  authoi;  considers  that  he  has  thus  made  an  approach  towards  the  solution  of 
this  riddle,  although  the  above  theory  should  not  be  confirmed  or  should  even  be 
controverted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  yellow  discolouration  retained  by  the 
oxide  after  cooling  is  owing  to  the  yellowish-brown  particles  scattered  throughout 
the  mass.  It  still  remains  to  discover  the  nature  of  these  granules  in  order  to 
answer  this  long-debated  question  of  the  cause  of  the  yellow  colour  of  the  oxide  of 
zinc  prepared  by  heat. 

It  has  been  above  observed  that  the  carbonate  of  zinc  operated  upon  had  been 
found  pure  by  the  usual  reagents.  By  testing  it  was  examined  for  iron,  lead,  cad* 
mium,  and  copper ;  the  acidulated  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  with  sulphocyanuret 
of  potassium,  and  hydrosulphuric  acid,  were  added  without  producing  any  result. 
Possibly  manganese  might  be  present,  which  in  only  slight  traces,  it  is  well  known« 
is  not  easily  detected.  In  the  burnt  oxide,  manganese  must  be  present  in  the  state 
of  oxyduloxide  ;  if,  therefore,  this  be  converted  into  a  muriate,  chlorine  must  be 
present,  and  this  will  exert  a  solvent  action  on  gold-leaf  simultaneously  exposed  to 
its  influence  ;  faint  traces  of  gold  in  solution  may  be  indicated  by  chloride  of  tin, 
and  the  author  trusts  that  in  the  cases  of  the  presence  of  manganese  that  he  may 
obtain  a  decisive  reaction.  At  first  the  muriatic  acid  employed,  with  a  possible 
admixture  of  free  chlorine,  was  tested  by  digestion  with  gold-leaf,  but  with  negative 
results.  In  the  next  place,  one  loth  (equal  to  half  an  ounce)  of  the  burnt  oxide  of 
zinc  was  dissolved  in  the  same  hydrochloric  acid  which  contained  gdd;  and  the 
vessel  being  closed  by  a  glass  stopper  was  set  on  one  side  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Chloride  of  tin  produced  no  change  in  the  solution,  even  after  several  hours'  expo<^ 
sure  to  the  action  of  warmth.  Dr.  Wittstein  employed  also  a  very  sensitive  test  for 
manganese,  fii^  proposed  by  Crum,  and  which  he  has  himself  frequently  found 
useful,  viz.,  a  solution  of  the  oxide  in  nitric  acid,  to  which  is  added  a  small  quantity 
of  the  brown  binoxide  of  lead,  heat  being  applied ;  manganese  being  present,  hypelr- 
manganic  acid  is  formed,  and  the  fluid  becomes  reddened.  By  this  test,  however,  no 
manganese  was  discovered,  and  the  author  therefore  oonduded  that  the  oxide  of 
zinc  was  free  also  from  this  impurity. 

Dr.  Wittstein  repeated  his  experiments  for  the  detection  of  other  metals,  upon 
larger  quantities  of  the  oxide,  as  in  his  earlier  researches.  Half  an  ounce  was  dis- 
solved in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  hydrosulphuric  add  passed  through  the 
solution  for  a  long  time— it  produced  not  the  slightest  disturbance.  Agahi,  half  an 
ounce  of  the  oxide  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add,  which  had  not  shown  any 
change  on  the  addition  of  sulphocyanuret  of  potassium,  and  on  the  then  employment 
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of  this  reagent,  a  faint  red  discolouration  showed  the  presence  of  slight  traces  of 
iron.  The  extraneous  admixture,  which  was  shown  to  he  present  hy  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  consists  also  of  oxide  of  iron,  hut  in  such  minute  quantity,  that  of  all  its 
tests  the  sulphocyanuret  of  potassium  alone  manifested  its  presence. 

From  all  the  preceding,  the  author  considers  it  fair  to  infer,  that  when  the  oxide 
of  zinc,  after  being  heated,  acquires  a  yellowish  tint,  it  proceeds  from  the  presence  of 
a  slight  trace  of  oxide  of  iron.  Clearly,  however,  no  explanation  is  hereby  furnished 
of  the  cause  of  the  citron-yellow  colour  of  oxide  of  zinc  which  attends  its  heated 
condition  and  disappears  on  cooling.  This  phenomenon  is  purely  physical,  and 
must  be  classed  with  numerous  similar  phenomena,  e!g,,  the  blackening  of  oxide  of 
mercury  by  heat,  and  so  forth. — Vierteljahresscfwiftfiirpraktische  Pharmacies  1852. 


NOTE  ON  PICRIC  ACID  CONSIDERED  AS  A  YELLOW  COLOURING 

MATTER. 

BT  H.  J.  GIRABDIN. 

M.  GuiNON,  a  clever  dyer,  residing  at  Lyons,  was  the  first  to  apply,  in  the  dyeing 
of  silks,  the  property  possessed  by  picric  acid,  namely,  that  of  producing  on  the  skin 
a  fine,  sohd  yellow  colour.  The  trials  he  made  of  it  were  completely  successful,  and 
since  July,  1847,  he  has  largely  employed  this  artificial  add  ix  order  to  obtain  in 
the  dyeing  of  silk*  yellow  of  different  shades,  from  light  yellow  to  sulphur  or  pale 
lemon  colour.  At  the  exposition  of  the  products  of  industry  in  1849,  we  admired 
those  tissues  dyed  by  1dm  by  means  of  this  new  agent.  He  has  subsequently 
published  a  note  on  the  preparation  of  this  acid,  and  its  application  to  dyeing  yellow. 

Picric  acid,  the  discovery  of  which^Berzelius  attributes  to  Hausmann  (1788),  is 
the  yellow  and  bitter  acid  product  formed  in  the  reaction  of  nitric  acid  on  a  large 
number  of  organic  substances,  azotized  or  not,  such  as,  amongst  others,  silk,  aloes, 
indigo,  salicine,  hydruret  of  saJycile,  coumarine,  oil  of  tar,  &c.  It  has  successively 
been  known  in  science  under  the  names  of  bitter  yellow^  welter  hitter,  indigo  bitter, 
amer  au  maximum  (Chevreul),  bitter  acid,  carboazotic  acid  (Liebig),  nitropicric  acid 
(Berzelius),  nitrophenUic  acid  (Laurent),  irinitrophenic  acid,  and  trinitricpkenate 
(Gerhardt).  M.  Thenard  has  given  it  the  name  of  picric  acid,  from  iriKposy  bitter,  to 
indicate  its  marked  bitter  flavour.  MM.  Dumas  and  Laurent  represent  it  by  the 
formula  Ca^UeNsOu. 

The  least  expensive  process  for  obtaining  this  product  in  large  quantities,  is  that 
made  known  in  1841  by  M.  Laurent,  and  which  consists  in  making  twelve  parts  of 
ordinary  nitric  acid  react  on  ten  parts  of  oil  of  tar,  of  oil  of  coal,  or  of  hydrate  of 
phenyle.  The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  M.  Guinon  performs  this  process 
for  the  requirements  of  his  workmen : — 

"In  a  capsule  or  stone  pan,  the  capacity  of  which  should  be  at  least  triple  that  of 
the  matter  employed,  there  is  first  put  three  parts  of  commercial  nitric  acid  at  36°, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  then  raised  to  60°  Centigrade ;  the  vessel  is  removed 
from  the  fire,  and  by  means  of  an  earthen  tube  drawn  out  at  its  lower  extremity, 
which  is  plunged  into  the  acid,  one  part  of  naphtha  coal  tar  is  added  by  degrees.  Each 
addition  of  the  essence  which  traverses  the  warm  acid,  immediately  produces  a  brisk 
reaction,  from  which  result  an  increase  of  temperature  and  disengagement  with 
effervescence  of  carbonic  acid  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen. 

"If  the  liquid  threatens  to  overflow,  the  oil  must  no  longer  be  added,  and  it  must 
be  tempered  down  by  the  addition  of  a  little  cold  acid.  Wlien  the  whole  of  the  oU 
has  been  added,  the  greater  part  of  it  will  have  been  already  converted  into  picric 
acid  ;  but  there  will  still  remain  a  considerable  quantity  in  an  intermediate  state,  in 
the  form  of  a  reddish  resinous  matter.  To  complete  the  transformation  as  much  as 
possible,  three  new  portions  of  nitric  acid  are  added,  the  liquid  boiled,  and  then 
evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  the  matter  to  dry ; 
without  this  precaution,  it  would  inflame  and  burn  with  intensity. 

"  Picric  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  operating  without  heat  on  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  oil  of  coal  with  two  parts  of  nitric  acid.  By  this  means,  heat  is  produced, 
and  carbonic  acid  and  oxide  of  nitrogen  are  disengaged ;  but  the  effervescence  is  not 
BO  violent  as  in  the  first  case  ;  a  smidl  quantity  of  nitrous  vapour  is  produced,  and 
thus  a  glutinous  resinous  matter  is  obtained,  which  is  to  be  treated  by  nitric  acid 
with  the  application  of  heat,  and  evaporated  as  before. 

The  syrupy  liquid  obtained  in  these  two  cases,  becomes,  on  cooling,  a  yellowish 
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|MLit7  mass,  the  weigikt  of  which  is  about  one-t ixth  of  the  matter  employed.  It  is 
eomposed  of  picric  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  resinous  matter,  and  nitric  acid.  The 
picric  acid  is  separated  by  boiling  the  mass  in  water,  which  disserves  it ;  it  is  thea 
allowed  to  cool,  when  it  becomes  crystallized.  Two  or  three  crystalliations  ai« 
sufficient  to  yield  it  almost  pure  ;  but  to  render  it  chemically  so,  it  must  be  combined 
with  a  base,  for  instance,  ammonia,  and  precipitated  with  an  acid  (nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid)  and  then  crystallized.  After  these  operations,  the  picric  acid  is  in  the 
form  of  transparent  crystals  of  a  light  lemon  colour. 

For  the  purposes  of  dyeinf^it  is  useless  to  carry  the  operation  thus  far,  as  abso- 
lute purity  is  not  necessary.  We  may  confine  ourselves  to  the  following  process : 
when  the  pasty  mass  before  mentioned  is  obtained,  it  is  to  be  washed  in  cold  water 
to  remove  the  excess  of  nitric  acid,  the  residue  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  to 
which  is  added  sulphuric  acid  (about  100  grammes  to  a  hectolitre  of  water),  so  as  to 
separate  the  resinous  matter  which  accompanies  picric  acid.  The  presence  of  this 
matter  would  give  a  disagreeable  odour  to  the  silk,  and  destroy  the  colour,  leaving  a 
reddi8h  disagreeable  tint.  By  the  process  just  described,  a  sufficiently  pure  solution 
of  picric  acid  is  obtained,  which,  diluted  with  water  in  proportion  to  the  shade 
desired,  may  be  immediately  used  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
make  use  of  any  intermediate  agent  to  favour  the  combination  of  the  colouring 
matter  with  the  silk.  In  order  that  the  combination  should  take  place  evenly,  the 
process  should  be  conducted  at  a  temperature  of  from  30  to  40°  (^.,  the  silk  dyed  by 
the  picric  acid,  when  taken  out  of  the,  dye  should  be  dried  without  any  further 
operation  or  washing. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  my  attention  was  called  to  this  new 
colouring  agent  in  an  industrial  point  of  view.  I  received  on  the  20th  of  October 
1850,  the  following  letter  from  a  M.  Lemoine,  of  Paris : — 

•*  Sir, — In  your  treatise  on  the  dyeing  of  silk,  wool,  and  cotton,  j'ou  state  that  M 
Guinon,  of  Lyons,  makes  use  of  picric  acid  in  a  crystalline  form  to  obtain  a  light 
yellow  colour  in  silks.  I  wished  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  1  procured,  through  a 
friend,  a  specimen  of  these  crystals  and  the  price.  M.  Guinon  informed  one  of  his 
Paris  correspondents  that  he  did  not  manufacture  crystals,  and  that  in  producing  a 
light  yellow  in  silks  he  employed  a  colouring  liquid  obtained  ftrom  coal  tar,  which 
product  he  sold  at  twenty  francs  per  litre  ;  he  further  stated  that  he  could  not  un- 
dertake to  supply  picric  acid  in  a  crystalline  form  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  its 
manufacture. 

**  We  have  discovered  a  means  of  supplying  commerce  with  a  large  quantity  of 
this  article,  and  at  such  a  price  as  will  permit  of  its  use. 

**  I  have  the  honour  of  forwarding  to  you  a  specimen  of  our  crystals,  and  for  the 
interests  of  science  and  commerce  I  beg  of  you  to  sacrifice  a  short  time  in  the 
examination  of  this  product.  Your  opinion  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  us 
before  making  our  discovery  an  object  of  commerce. 

*<  The  liquid  of  M.  Guinon  contains  fatty  and  oily  matters,  which  increases  the 
expense  of  its  use,  as  much  preparation  and  hand-work  is  required.  A  dyer  in 
Paris,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  using  Guinon's  liquid,  has  made  a  trial  of  our  crystals, 
and  appears  satisfied  with  the  results  both  as  regards  the  colour  and  the  simplicity 
of  its  application.  <*  I  have  the  honour,  &c, 

«  22,  Rue  de  Varrenne.  "  Lemoxne." 

According  to  the  desire  expressed  in  this  letter,  I  employed  the  picric  acid  in  the 
dyeing  of  silk,  wool,  and  cotton.    The  following  are  the  results  I  obtained: — 

1.  Silk  when  immersed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  acid,  maintained  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  30°  to  40°  Centigrade,  rapidly  assumed  a  fine  shade  of  straw-yellow 
colour.  I  required  6.84  grammes  of  crystallized  acid  to  dye  one  kilogramme  of  silk 
of  this  shade.  But  this  silk  thus  dyed,  without  the  aid  of  any  mordant,  discharged 
much  of  its  colour  in  the  water  employed  in  the  form  of  a  wash. 

By  preparing  the  silk  in  the  first  place  with  a  mixture  of  alum  and  cream  of 
tartar,  the  picric  acid  is  Inore  permanently  fixed,  and  the  dyed  silk  may  then  he 
submitted  to  several  washings  without  undergoing  any  alteration.  But  in  all  cases 
the  colour  will  not  resist  the  action  of  weak  acids,  weak  alkalies,  or  weak  chloride 
of  lime.    It  is  not  much  afiected  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air. 

2.  Wool  is  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner  as  silk,  with  the  exception  of  its  taking 
a  deeper  shade,  and  becoming  of  a  beautiful  lemon  yellow.  Only  3.75  grammes  ik 
picric  acid  are  necessary  to  give  this  shade  to  one  kilogramme  of  wool.  The 
washings  do  not  afiect  the  colour  if  the  wool  has  been  deviously  prepared  with  the 
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jBovdant  of  alum  and43ream  of  Urtwr.  The  shade  is  not  inured  by  the  Ban  or  the 
air,  but  does  not  resist  the  action  of  chemical  agents. 

3.  Cotton  either  prepared  or  not  with  the  mordant,  does  not  become  coloured  in 
tiie  least  io  the  solution  of  picric  acid. 

From  the  results  of  the  numerous  experiments  I  have  made  it  appears — 

1.  That  picric  acid  is  a  rich  colouring  matter  for  silks  and  wool. 

2.  That  a  fine  yellow  colour  may  be  imparted  to  these  tissues  without  injury  to 
their  texture,  and  with  much  simplicity  of  operation. 

3.  That  in  order  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  washings,  the  tissues  to  be  dyed 
should  be  prcTiously  prepared  with  a  mordant  of  alum  and  cream  of  tartar. 

4.  That  the  shades  produced  by  picric  acid  resist  tlie  action  of  the  sun  and  air, 
bat  are  ajQfected  by  chemical  agents,  acids,  alkalies,  and  decolourizing  hypochlorites. 

5.  Therefore  that  picric  acid  is  not  a  colouring  matter  of  much  permanence. 

6.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  subitance  which  may  &  of  mndi  use  in  the  dyeing  of  silk 
and  wool,  especially  if  its  i^ice  be  moderate. 

7.  That  in  any  case  it  cannot  be  used  in  the  dyeing  of  cotton  and  other  Tegetable 
textures. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  M.  Lemoine  supplies  crjrstallized  picric  acid  at 
twenty-fiye  francs  the  kilogramme.  At  this  price  the  dyeing  of  a  kilogramme  of 
silk  would  cost  one  &anc  seventy-two  centimes,  and  that  of  a  kilogramme  of  woel 
ninety 'three  oentimes.— ^oatmo/  de  Pbarmade, 


ON     GUTTA     TABAN. 

B7  BERTHOU)  SEEMANK. 

The  Taban  {Imntmdra  Gvtia,  Hook.),  which  was  formerly  so  i^entiM  [in  Singa- 
pore], has  long  since  been  extinct.  A  few  isolated  trees  may  here  smd  there  occur,  but 
they  are  very  scarce,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  even  the  sight  of  one.  Several 
of  the  white  residents  keep  in  their  gardes,  as  a  curiosity,  a  plant  or  two,  but  they  grow 
resry  slowly.  It  must  ever  be  an  object  of  regret,  that  on  the  first  introduction  of  the 
Taban  gum,  its  proper  name  was  not  promulgated.  Now  everybody  in  Eurc^  and 
America  speaks  of  Gutta  Berdia,  when,  in  fact,  all  the  time  they  mean  the  Gutta 
Taban.  The  substance  termed  by  the  Malays  "  Gutta  Ferdia"  is  not  the  produce 
of  the  laorumdra  Gutta,  Hook.,  but  that  of  a  botanically  unknown  tree,  a  species  of 
Ficus,  I  am  told.  The  confusion  of  these  two  names  has  become  a  popular  error — 
an  error  which  science  will  have  to  rectify. 

The  exportation  of  the  indigenous  Gutta  Taban  firom  Singapore  commenced  in 
1844,  but  as  early  as  1^  end  of  1847,  all,  or  at  least  most,  of  the  trees  had  been 
exterminated.  That  at  present  shipped  from  the  place,  is  brought  in  coasting  vessels 
from  the  different  ports  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  Jahore 
Archix>elago'''.  The  difference  existing  in  its  appearance  and  property  is  owing  to  the 
intermixture  of  Gutta  Percha,  Jelotong,  Gegrek,  Litchu,  and  other  inferior  Guttas, 
made  by  the  natives  in  order  to  increase  the  weight.  Though  far  from  being  extinct 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Gutta  Taban  will  every  year  be  more  difficult  to  obtain, 
as  the  coast  region  is  said  to  be  pretty  well  cleared,  and  a  long  transport  from  the 
interior  must,  by  augmenting  the  labour,  increase  the  value  of  the  article. 

A  few  months  after  the  publication  of  your  first  account  of  the  plant,  in  January, 
1847,  an  article  on  the  same  subject  appeared  in  the  Jotmud  of  the  Indian  Archipektgo, 
by  one  of  its  most  able  contributors,  I>r.  T.  Oxley.    As  that  article  contains  many 

*  *^  The  total  expert  of  Gutta  Taban  from  Singapon  has  been  .*— 

In  1644 1  picul 

In  1846 169    " 

In  1846 .5,364    " 

In  1847 9,296    " 

In  1848  to  the  1st  of  July 6,768    " 

Total ..21,698  picnls 

valued  at  274,190  Spanish  dollars.  About  270,000  trees  have  probably  been  feDcd  during  the 
three  and  a  half  years  that  the  trade  has  existed,  and  the  vahm  of  each  tree  has  thus  on  an 
avwage,  been  aboat  a  dollar."— J.  R.  Logan,  "  0»  <ft«  Banffe  of  the  Gutta  TiAan  Coikcion,  fmd 
pretent  AmomU  of  Import  into  Simpore."  Mr.  Logan  has  promised  an  article  on  the  yarious 
subfitanceB  intermixed  with  the  Tabao,  a  subject  oi  the  highest  interest ;  but  he  has  hitherto 
disappointed  his  iieaders. 
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•tatements  not  contained  in  yours,  and  as  it  maj  possibly  hare  escaped  your  notice, 
I  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  it. 

'*  The  Gutta-Taban  tree  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Sapotacea,  but  differs  so  much 
from  all  described  genera,  that  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it  a  new  one.  I  shaU,  there- 
fore, endeavour  to  give  its  general  character,  learing  the  honour  of  naming  it  to  a 
more  competent  botanist,  especially  as,  from  want  of  complete  specimens,  I  have  not 
quite  satisfied  myself  regarding  the  stamens  and  fruit. 

"  The  tree  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  high,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter. 
In  its  general  aspect  it  resembles  the  Durian  {Dvrio  Zibethinus,  Linn.),  so  much  so 
as  to  strike  the  most  superficial  observer.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  obovate- 
lanceolate,  enture,  coriaceous,  their  upper  surface  is  of  a  pale  green,  and  their  under 
surface  covered  with  a  dose,  short,  reddish-brown  hair.  The  flowers  are  axillary, 
from  one  to  three  in  the  axils,  supported  on  short  curved  pedicels,  and  numerous 
along  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  The  calyx  is  inferior,  persistent,  coriaceous, 
divided  into  six  sepals,  which  are  arranged  in  double  series.  The  corolla  is  mono- 
petalous,  hypogynous,  and  divided,  like  the  calyx,  into  six  acuminate  segments.  The 
stamens,  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  are  in  a  single  series,  and  variable  in 
number,  but  to  the  best  of  my  observation,  their  normal  number  is  twelve  ;  they 
are  most  generally  all  fertile.  The  anthers  are  supported  on  slender  bent  filaments, 
and  open  by  two  lateral  pores.  The  ovary  is  superior,  terminated  by  a  long  single 
style,  and  six-celled  ;  the  cells  are  monospermous.    The  fruit  is  unknown  to  me. 

**  Only  a  short  time  ago  the  Taban-tree  was  tolerably  abundant  on  the  island  of 
Singapore,  but  already  (middle  of  1847)  aU  the  large  timber  has  been  felled.  Its 
geographical  range,  however,  appears  to  be  considerable,  it  being  found  all  up  the 
Malayan  peninsiUa,  as  far  as  Penang,  where  I  have  ascertained  it  to  be  plentiful. 
Its  favourite  localities  are  the  alluvial  tracts  on  the  foot  of  hills,  where  it  forms  the 
principal  portion  of  the  jungle. 

"  The  quantity  of  solid  gutta  obtained  from  each  tree,  varies  from  five  to  twenty 
catties,  so  that,  taking  the  average  of  ten  catties,  which  is  a  tolerably  liberal  one,  it 
will  require  the  destruction  of  ten  trees  to  produce  one  picul.  Now,  the  quantity 
exported  from  Singapore  to  Europe,  from  the  first  of  January,  1845,  to  the  middle  of 
*  1847,  amounted  to  6918  piculs,  to  obtain  which,  69,180  trees  must  have  been  sacri- 
ficed !  How  much  better  would  it  be  to  adopt  the  method  of  tapping  the  tree 
practised  by  the  Burmese  in  obtaining  the  caoutchouc,  than  to  continue  &e  present 
process  of  extermination*." 

A  mercantile  house  in  Singapore  lately  received  from  Manilla  a  gum  which  was 
supposed  by  those  who  sent  it  to  be  Gutta  Taban,  but  proved  a  different  substance. 
It  was  accompanied  by  specimens  of  the  tree  producing  it,  and  a  note  stating  that 
the  gum  abounded  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  As  it  will  probably  make  its  appear- 
ance in  England,  and  perhaps  become  of  some  importance,  I  may  add  that  those 
specimens  presented  to  me  by  the  merchant,  belong  to  the  genus  Ficus  ;  but  whether 
to  a  new  or  an  already  described  species,  want  of  books  prevented  me  from  deter- 
mining.— Hooker^s  Journal  of  Botany. 


ON  GAMBIR. 

BT  BERTHOLD  8EBUANN. 

Black  pepper  (fVper  nigrum,  linn.)  and  Gambir  (^iu*ana  Gambir^  Eoxb.)  are  grown 
in  great  quantities  [in  Singapore],  and  exclusively  by  the  Chinese,  for  both  these 
articles  are  so  exceedingly  cheap  that  Europeans  have  not  deemed  it  worth  their  while 
to  engage  in  the  speculation.  Pepper  and  Gambir  plantations  ore  always  combined, 
because  the  refuse  of  the  gambir-leaves  serve  as  an  excellent  manure  for  the  pepper; 
and  moreover,  what  is  of  equal,  if  not  of  still  greater  importance,  kills  the  Lalang 
(Andropogon  caricosus,  Linn.),  a  plant  which,  like  the  couch-grass  (Triticum  repens, 
Linn.),  spreads  with  astonishing  rapidity  over  the  fields,  growing  so  dose  together 
and  so  high,  that  within  a  short  space  of  time  valuable  plantations  are  rendered 
useless,  and  many  have  to  be  given  up  from  the  utter  impossibility  of  freeing  the 
ground  from  this  weed. 

The  process  by  which  gambir  is  extracted  and  prepared  is  simple.  The  leaves  are 
boiled  in  water  until  all  their  astringent  property  is  extracted.  The  decoction  is  then 
poured  into  another  vessel,  in  which  it  becomes  inspissated,  and,  when  nearly  dry,  is 

*  T.  Ozley,  m  the  Journal  of  the  Indian  ArchipdagOf  vol  i.,  p.  22—80. 
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eat  in  small  Bqnaie  pieces,  and  thus  brought  into  the  market.  M'Cnlloch  states  that 
sago  is  used  in  thickening  it.  This,  however,  at  least  in  Singapore,  is  not  the  case; 
but,  instead  of  sago,  a  piece  of  wood  is  dipped  into  the  vessel  bj  which  the  desired 
effect  is  produced.  It  must,  indeed,  be  an  extraordinary  substance,  the  mere  dipping 
of  which  into  the  fluid  can  cause  it  to  become  a  thickened  mass.  I  was  very  eager 
to  obtain  a  piece  of  this  wood  ;  unluckily,  the  Chinaman  whose  laboratory  J  visited, 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  part  with  his,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  exerting 
himself  to  procure  a  sample,  had  not  succeeded  at  the  time  of  the  Herald's  departure: 
he  promised,  however,  to  send  it  to  England,  accompanied  by  the  Malayan  name,  and 
specimens  of  the  tree. — Hooka's  Journal  of  Botany, 


ON  THE  GALBANIJM  PLANT. 

BY  F.  A.  BCH8E. 

The  author  states,  that  in  his  travels  in  Persia  he  discovered  the  plant  which 
yields  galbanum.  In  June,  1848,  he  found  it  on  the  declivities  of  the  Demawend. 
It  is  a  ferula,  from  the  stalks  of  which  a  liquid  issues  abundantly,  by  the  odour  and 
nature  of  which  he  immediately  recognized  galbanum,  and  his  guides  assured  him, 
moreover,  that  galbanum  is  gathered  from  this  plant.  The  author  has  not  yet  dis- 
tinctly determined  the  plant.  It  appears  to  differ  from  Ferula  erubescens  {Annales 
des  Sciences^  iii.,  S^r.  1844,  p.  316)  only  by  the  absence  of  commissural  vitae  ;  but 
as  neither  Aucfaer-Eloy  nor  Eotschy,  who  have  both  collected  the  Ferula  erubescens, 
make  any  mention  of  its  yielding  galbanum,  the  author  is  in  doubt  whether  his 
plant  be  the  same,  or  a  variety  of  it.  Don's  genus  Galbanum  (Trib.  Sibrina;)  and 
liindley's  Opaidia  (Trib.  Smymese)  do  not  agree  with  the  plant  seen  by  Buhse,  unless 
that  both  of  these  authors  have  made  their  descriptions  from  imperfect  fruits,  or  that 
there  exist  other  plants  which  yield  galbanum.  llie  plant  which  Buhse  describes 
is  called,  in  some  parts  of  Persia,  Khassuch  (not  Kasneht  which  means  Cichor 
intybus,  nor  Gashnis,  which  is  Coriand.  sativum),  and  appears  to  be  confined  to 
certain  districts  of  Persia.  In  the  whole  large  district  of  the  Elburs-chain,  from  the 
south-east  angle  to  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  it  is  only  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Demawend;  but  here  at  an  elevation  of  from  4000  to  8000  feet, 
and  even  on  the  declivity  of  the  top  of  the  Demawend.  It  exists  neither  on  the 
mountains  of  Talysch,  nor  in  the  districts  of  Earadagh  and  Tabris.  It  is  said  to 
re-appear  on  the  Mount  Alwend,  near  Hamadan,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  salt- desert.  Near  Hamadan  Aucher-Eloy  has  gathered  his  Ferula  erubescene, 
and  this  supports  the  supposition  that  the  author's  plant  is  the  same.  In  the  salt- 
desert  itself  Buhse  did  not  meet  with  it  again.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Demawend 
collect  the  gum-resin,  which  issues  spontaneously  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk; 
they  do  not  make  incisions  in  the  plant;  but  it  is  not  at  this  place  that  the  galbanum 
is  collected  for  commercial  purposes.  When  fresh,  the  gum-resin  is  white  like  milk, 
liquid,  and  somewhat  glutinous.  In  the  air  it  soon  &omes  yellow,  elastic,  and 
finally  solid.  The  odour  is  rather  strong,  unpleasant,  and  similar  to  that  of  our 
conmiercial  galbanum.— Centra/  Blatt,  fiir  1852,  No.  xill. 


BRONZE  FOR  PLASTER  FIGURES. 

Linseed-oil  is  to  be  saponified  by  boiling  it  with  caustic  soda,  and  as  much 
common  salt  added  as  may  be  necessary  to  separate  the  soap.  The  latter  is  then  to 
be  dissolved  in  rain-water,  and  a  solution  of  four  parts  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
one  part  of  sulphate  of  iron  added,  until  a  precipitate  is  no  longer  produced.  The 
soap  is  to  be  washed,  and  then  serves  for  imitating  antique  green  rust,  when  we 
apply  it  in  combination  with  a  varnish,  composed  of  twenty-four  ounces  of  litharge, 
and  three  pounds  of  linseed  oil.  Thirty  ounces  of  this  varnish,  sixteen  ounces  of 
bronze  soap,  and  ten  ounces  of  white  wax  are  to  be  melted  together,  and  the  mixture 
applied  by  means  of  a  brush  to  the  figure,  heated  to  88°  C.  The  figure  may,  if 
necessary,  be  placed  in  a  heated  box  till  the  paint  is  absorbed.  The  elevated  parts 
are  then  to  be  rubbed  with  a  bron2dng  powder. — Pharm.  Central  Blatt,  1852,  No.  xir. 
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BCFROVSMEKT  IN  THE  QUICK  PROCESS  FOR  MANUFACTURING 

VINEGAR. 

BT  ANTON  WIMHEB. 

lN6TSiJ>  of  wood  shaTings,  Wimmer  employs  in  the  maniifiictaie  of  rinegar,  pieces 
of  charcoal  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  which  have  heen  deprived  of  their  saline 
matter  by  dilated  muriatic  acid,  and  afterwards  washed  with  water.  The  charcoal 
^foeu  the  oxidation  of  spirit  of  wine  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  the  wood,  and  is 
not  so  soon  spoiled  by  the  formation  (Smother  of  vinegar.  With  charcoal,  the  operatioa 
can  be  performed,  even  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  vinegar  may  thus  be  prepared  in 
glass  bottles.— PAorm.  Central  Bhtt,  1852,  No.  ziv. 


COFFEE  LEAVES. 

Mb.  Daniel  Hanbury,  in  a  note  just  received.  May  26th,  has  drawn  our  attention 
to  an  advertisement  which  has  recently  appeared  in  one  of  the  Ceylon  newspapera, 
demanding  tenders  for  the  supply  of  dried  coflfee  leaves  in  large  quantity.  It  is 
thus  alluded  to  in  the  Overland  Colombo  Observer,  April  14,  1852  : — 

''  In  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  local  journals,  a  mercantile  firm  here  call 
**  for  samples  of  dried  coffee  leaves,  with  tenders  for  the  supply  by  the  ton,  it  being 
*<  stated  that  an  economic  use  of  these  leaves  had  been  discovered  in  England." 

As  no  economic  use  of  cofiee  leaves  appears  to  be  generally  known,  various  speca- 
lations  are  afloat  as  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  now  designed  to  apply  them. 

The  advertisement  referred  to  emanates  from  Dr.  Gardner,  who  proposes  to  intro- 
duce coffee  leaves  as  a  substitute  for  tea  and  coffee.  Samples  of  the  leaves  with 
caffeine  extracted  from  them,  were  shewn  in  the  Great  Exhibition.  The  leaves  in 
their  natural  state  are  not  suited  for  the  purpose,  but  Dr.  Gardner  has  taken  out  a 
patent  for  preparing  them. — Ed. 
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PB0FEB80B  DAUBENT,  PBESXDEHT,  IN  THB  CHAIB. 

RESEAKCHES  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  OBGANIC  ACIDS. 

BT  M  CBABL£S  OEBHABDT. 

Commnnicated  by  Dr.  WUliamson. 

The  experiments  described  in  this  communication  were  instituted  with  the  vie 
of  establishing  a  general  formula  for  organic  acids,  which  should  be  to  them  what 
the  formula  for  ammonia  is  to  the  organic  alkalies.  The  author  bdieves  that  water, 
the  molecule  of  which  he  assumes  to  consist  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  and  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen,  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  organic  acids,  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
being  capable  of  being  replaced  by  simple  metals  or  by  complex  groups,  such  as 
methyl,  ethyl,  &c.  Reference  is  made  to  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Williamson  and 
Mr.  Chancel  tending  to  prove  that  alcohol,  ether,  and  their  homologues,  represent 
molecules  of  water  in  which  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  partly  or  wholly  replaced 
by  complex  groups,  in  accordance  with  which  theory  the  compound  formed  by  re- 
placing one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  alcohol  by  potassium  may  be  considered  as  the 
potassium  salt  of  a  weak  acid— ethylic  acid,  which  gives  rise  to  a  chloride  (hydro- 
chloric ether  or  chloride  of  ethyl)  when  acted  upon  by  perdiloride  of  phosphonn. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  the  experiments  of  Cahonrs,  proving  that  various  organic 
acids,  such  as  benzoic,  nitro-benzoic,  cuminlc,  anisic,  and  cinnamic  acids,  experience 
similar  changes  under  the  influence  of  the  same  reagent. 

Starting  from  this  point,  the  author  concluded  that,  by  imitating  the  well-known 
reaction  of  ethylate  of  potassium  on  chloride  of  ethyl,  but  substituting  the  corre- 
sponding compounds  of  one  of  the  above-mentioned  acids  for  those  of  ethyl,  the 
anhydrous  acids  ought  to  be  obtained— a  result  which  was  fuDy  confirmed  by  experi- 
menti  With  benzoate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  benzoyle  the  experiment  succeeded 
perfectly  well  when  conducted  in  the  following  way:  The  soda  salt  was  well  dried  and 
mixed  with  an  equivalent  weight  of  the  chloride,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  130° 
Cent.,  when  it  formed  a  limpid  liquid,  which  at  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  higher 
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underwent  decomposition,  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  chloride  of  benzoyle  disappearing, 
and  chloride  of  sodium  being  deposited.  The  product,  suspended  in  cold  water,  and 
washed  with  carbonate  of  soda,  left  a  white  substance  without  odour  and  perfectly 
colourless,  which  was  found  on  analysis  to  be  anhudrous  benzoic  acid. 

C,4  Hs  O, 

This  new  product  crystallizes  in  oblique  prisms,  which  melt  at  33^  Cent.  It  is 
Tolatile  without  decomposition,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  these  solutions  are  perfectly  neutral.  Boiling  water  tranforms  it  by  degrees 
into  common  b^izoic  acid. 

Experiments  were  made  in  the  same  direction  with  other  adds,  the  detailed  account 
(^  which  the  author  defers  for  a  fhture  communication. 

NOTE  ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  CARBONATE  OF  AMYL. 

BT  JOHN  A.  BRITCB. 

Carbonate  of  amyl  was  prepared  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Medlock,  by  treating 
fusel  oil  with  phosphene  gas,  and  decomposing  the  chlorocarbonate  thus  formed  by 
heating  it  with  water.  The  author  adopted  for  its  preparation  the  process  which 
originally  furnished  the  corresponding  compound  of  the  ethyl  series,  and  which 
consists  in  heating  the  oxalate  with  potassium.  When  potassium  comes  in  contact 
with  perfectly  dry  oxalate  of  nmyl  it  is  rapidly  attacked,  a  brown  masa  is  formed 
around  the  metallic  globules,  and  a  colourless  inflammable  gas  is  disengaged.  On 
distilling  the  brown  fluid,  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  charcoal  is  left,  and 
a  pale  yellow  liquid  passes  over,  which  consists  of  not  less  than  four  difibrent  sub- 
stances, namely,  carbonate  of  amyl,  fusel  oil,  oxalate  of  amyl,  and  a  dark  yiscous 
Substance  having  a  powerful  odour.  The  portion  distilling  at  226°  Cent.,  was  proved 
by  analysis  to  be  carbonate  of  amyl.  do  Hn  COs-  Its  sp.  gravity  at  60**  F.  was 
0.9065. 

NEW  FORMATION  OF  SALYCYLIC  ACID. 

BT  DR.  OERLAND. 

Communicated  by  Dr.  Hofmann. 

In  a  comparative  investigation  of  the  three  isomeric  acids,  the  benzamic  acid  of 
Zinin,  the  anthranilic  acid  of  Fritsche,  and  the  carbanilic  acid  of  Chancel,  the  imme- 
diate object  of  which  was  to  test  the  frequently  asserted  view  that  these  acids  might 
be  identical.  Dr.  Gerland  obtained  evidence  that  benzamic  and  anthranilic  acids  not 
only  differ  in  their  chemical  properties,  but  yield,  under  similar  circumstances,  very 
different,  and  sometimes  very  interesting  products  of  decomposition.  One  of  tlie 
most  Interesting  of  these  changes  occurs  when  anthranilic  acid  is  treated  with  nitrous 
acid.  If  nitrous  acid,  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  arsenious  acid,  be 
passed  through  a  warm  dilute  solution  of  anthranilic  acid  as  long  as  nitrogen  is 
disengaged,  the  solution  remains  clear,  and  deposits,  on  evaporation,  fine  long  needles 
of  an  acid  free  from  nitrogen,  and  having  the  composition  and  properties  of  salicylic 
acid.  With  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  it  yields  the  characteristic  violet  colour 
produced  by  salicylic  acid  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  on  dry  distillation  a 
considerable  quantity  of  phenole  is  produced,  a  portion  of  the  acid  subliming 
unchanged. 

A  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  benzamic  acid  also  undergoes  a  change  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  but  not  a  trace  of  salicylic  is,  in  this  case,  produced. 

May  Zrd. 

ROBERT  WARTNGTON,  ESQ.,  VICE-PRESIDENT,  IN  TBB  CHAIB. 

ON   THE   PKEPARATION   OF   ANHYDEOUS   ACETIC   ACID. 

BY  M.  CHARLES  GERHARDT. 

The  author  states  that  he  has  succeeded  in  preparing  anhydrous  acetic  acid  in  a 
state  of  perfect  purity,  and  giving  by  analysis  numbers  exactly  agreeing  with  those 
calculated  from  its  formula.  It  is  obtained  by  mixing  perfectly  dry,  fused,  acetate 
of  potash  with  about  half  its  weight  of  chloride  of  benzoyle,  and  applying  a  gentle 
heat,  when  a  limpid  liquid  distils  over,  which,  after  being  recti^ed,  has  a  constant 
boiling  point  of  137°  Cent.,  is  heavier  than  water,  with  which  it  does  not  mix  until 
after  it  has  been  agitated  with  it  for  some  time.  It  dissolves  at  once  in  hot  water, 
forming  hydrated  acetic  acid. 
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GHEMIGAL  MEMOBAKDA. 

BT  BOBSRT  WABINOTON. 

Under  thu  head  the  author  notices — 

Ist.  A  curious  form  of  crystallization  of  iodide  of  potaBsiura,  in  which  the  salt 
assumes  the  appearaoce  of  square  prisms  of  considerable  length  and  of  yarying 
diameter,  being  apparently  formed  by  the  superposition  of  cubes  of  different  sizes. 
The  measurements  of  some  crystals  of  this  kind  are  given. 

2ndly.  A  method  of  detecting,  qualitatively,  small  quantities  of  oxide  of  copper  in 
solution,  by  the  addition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  the  solution  to  be  tested,  to 
which  excess  of  ammonia  has  been  previously  added.  The  ferrocyanide  of  copper 
IS  held  in  solution  by  the  ammonia,  and  is  afterwards  deposited  fit>m  the  filtrate  as 
the  ammonia  is  allowed  to  evaporate. 

3rdly.  S<»ne  additional  facts  relating  to  the  gieen  teas  of  commerce.  In  a  former 
communication  the  author  had  stated  that  much  of  the  green  tea  of  commerce  was 
coloured  with  Prussian  blue,  turmeric,  and  gypsum.  He  has  since  found  that  indigo 
is  sometimes  substituted  for  Prussian  blue. 

ON  THE  ACTION  OF  AMMONIA  UPON  BINOXYSULPHO-CAEBONATE  OF  AMYL. 

BT  MATTHEW  W.  JOHNSON. 

The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  obtain  and  examine  the  compound  in 
the  amyl  series  homologous  with  the  xanthamide  obtained  by  M.  Debus  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  binoxysulpho>carbonate  of  ethyl. 

Hie  process  adopted  consisted  in  adding  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  am- 
monia to  binoxysulpho-carbonate  of  amyl  and  digesting  them  together  at  a  slightly 
elevated  temperature.  The  mixture  becomes  turbid,  sulphur  is  deposited,  and  a 
yellow  liquid,  through  which  oily  particles  are  seen  suspended,  floats  above.  When 
one  part  by  bulk  of  binoxysulpho-carbonate  of  amyl  is  treated  with  three  parts  of 
ammonia,  a  semi-solid  mass  results,  which  on  being  diluted  with  water  and  washed 
on  a  previously  moistened  filter,  is  separated  into  solution  of  amyloxanthate  of  am- 
monia which  passes  through,  and  a  mixture  of  xanthamylamide  and  sulphur  which 
are  retained  on  the  filter.  On  putting  these  latter  on  a  dry  filter,  the  xanthamyla- 
mide passes  through,  freed  from  the  sulphur. 

The  analysis  of  this  oily  product,  the  products  of  its  decomposition,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  the  compound  which  it  forms  with  chloride  of  mercury,  establish  the 
existence,  in  the  amyl  series,  of  a  substance  homologous  with  the  xanthamide  of  the 
ethyl  series. 

Direct  experiment  also  proved  that  the  body  formed  simultaneously  with  the 
xanthamylamide  was  amyloxanthate  of  ammonia. 

ON  A  NEW  PROCESS  FOR  THE  DETECTION   OF  FLUORINE  WHEN 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  SILICA 

BY  GXOBGB  WILSON,  M.D.,  F.B.S.S. 


This  process  is  founded  upon  the  very  familiar  fiict,  that  when  a  fluoride,  < 
bined  or  mixed  with  silica,  is  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  the  fluorine  and  silicon  are 
evolved  in  combination,  as  the  well-known  fluoride  of  silicon ;  and  it  is  applicable  to 
all  silicated  fluorides  which  yield  this  gas.  It  is  also  applicable  to  compounds  con- 
taining mere  traces  of  fluorides  but  free  from  silica,  which  are  brought  within  the 
compass  of  the  process  by  the  deliberate  addition  of  silica  to  them,  so  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  heated  in  large  quantity  with  oil  of  vitriol  in  glass  vessds.  In  either 
case,  the  fluoride  of  silicon  set  free  is  conveyed  by  a  bent  tube  from  a  flask  or  retort 
into  water.  The  resulting  solution,  containing  some  gelatinous  silica,  is  super- 
saturated with  ammonia  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  during  which  process  the  fluoride 
of  silicon  and  ammonia  is  resolved  into  silica  which  is  rendered  insoluble,  and 
fluoride  of  ammonia,  which  is  dissolved  by  digesting  water  on  the  evaporated 
residue.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol 
in  a  platmum  crucible,  covered  by  a  piece  of  waxed  glass. 
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THE  OMISSION  OP  TOXICOLOGY  FROM  THE  PHARMACY  BILL. 


TO  THE  SDITOB  OF  THS  PHABUACBUTZCAL  JOUBKAL. 

Sib, — Bt  a  note  to  a  letter  of  mine  in  the  Lancet  of  this  week,  on  the  Fhannacy 
Bill,  I  find  that  the  word  Toxicology  has  heen  expunged  from  the  Bill. 

I  presume  the  alteration  has  he^  made  in  reference  to  the  objections  of  some 
medical  practitioners,  who  feared  that  a  knowledge  of  toxicology  would  give  an 
opening  to  Chemists  and  Druggists  to  practise  as  medical  men.  Such  was  the 
objection  made  to  it  by  Dr.  Webster,  who  is  the  accredited  mouthpiece  of  a  numerous 
body  of  that  class,  to  which,  as  a  practitioner,  he  belongs. 

It  was  to  combat  such  objections  that  I  wrote  to  the  Lancet,  and  I  regret  that 
they  hare  declined  to  publish  what  I  sent  on  that  part  of  the  subject.  I  have  no 
copy  of  what  I  wrote,  but  the  substance  was  this  : — 

An  acquaintance  with  Toxicology  cannot  lead  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  into  practice 
further  than  to  administer  an  antidote,  on  an  emergency^  in  case  of  poisoning — 
accidents  of  daily  occurrence.  The  medical  practitioner,  when  called  upon  on  such 
occasions,  may  be  away  far  from  home,  going  his  rounds,  no  one  knowing  where  to 
find  him;  but  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  is  always  on  the  spot,  haying  to  do  his 
business  at  home,  where  he  is  constantly  accessible  to  the  public,  with  all  the  materials 
and  appliances  at  hand  necessary  on  such  emergencies,  so  that  he  (the  Chemist  and 
Druggist)  is  clearly  a  very,  if  not  the  most  eligible  person  to  be  made  the  depository 
of  toxicological  knowledge  to  meet  such  sudden  exigencies. 

Now,  Sir,  I  hope  that  you  will  view  this  matter  as  I  do,  and  that,  as  a  faithful 
servant  to  the  public,  you  wiU  endeavour  to  include  Toxicology  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  education  of  the  future  Chemist  and  Druggist,  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
you  to  reconsider  the  subject,  that  I  intrude  this  upon  you. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 

Garrett  Dillon. 

5,  Spanish  Place,  Manchester  Square, 
ISth  May,  1852. 

NOTICBS  OF  BOOKS  RECEIVBD. 

Class  Book  of  Botany,  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
By  J.  H.  Balfour,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  Edinburgh:  A.  &  C.  Black.  London:  Longman 
&Co.  1852.  Part  I.,  Structural  and  Morphological  Botany,  with  upwards  of 
1000  Illustrations. 

It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  we  noticed  in  this  Journal  Professor  Balfour's 
Manual  of  Botany,  We  were  then  able  to  speak  most  satisfactorily  of  its  merits, 
and  to  recommend  it  strongly  to  Pharmaceutical  and  other  students  desirous  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  science  of  botany.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  its 
success  was  so  decided  that  another  edition  was  soon  called  for,  and  Professor 
Balfour,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him,  has  enlarged  upon 
his  original  work,  and  lately  issued  the  first  Part  of  a  new  one,  which  he  now  calls 
the  Class  Book  of  Botany,  as  it  is  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  students  attending 
lectures,  &c  This  part  includes  structural  and  morphological  botany,  and  so  far 
the  work  is  entirely  re- written,  and  is  also  more  fully  illustrated  than  the  former 
Manual.  Our  space  will  not  allow  of  any  extracts  being  made  from  it,  but  it  is 
written  in  the  clear  and  easy  style  which  caused  the  former  work  to  be  so  popular. 
It  may  be  considered  a  Mthful  abstract  of  what  is  at  present  known  of  structural 
and  morphological  botany,  and  as  such  we  candidly  recommend  it  to  the  Pharma- 
ceutical, medical,  and  other  students  who  wish  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  which  it  treats.  We  hope  the  interval  will  not  be  long  between  the 
appearance  of  the  first  and  second  parts. 

The  Popular  Nomenclature  of  the  American  Flora.    By  Bbrthold  Seemann. 

Hanover:  1851. 

This  is  but  a  fragment,  and  a  prelude  to  a  more  extended  collection  of  popular 
names  of  plants  of  all  countries.  It  is  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  Pharmacologist, 
and  is  a  work  requiring  a  great  amount  of  tedious  research. 

A  Manual  of  Pathologicai«  Anatomy.  By  Carl  Bokitanskt,  M.D.,  Curator  of 
the  Imperial  Pathological  Museum  and  Professor  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  &c. 
In  four  volumes.    Vol.  IV.    London :  Printed  for  the  Sydenham  Society,  1852. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS.      . 

C  F.  D. — (1.)  Pereira's  Materia  Medico.— (2»)  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
Latin  class  expressly  for  Pharmaceutical  Students.  Probably  Sekcta  4  Prescriptis,  or' 
the  Pharmaceutical  Latin  Grammar^  would  be  useful. 

W,  K,  (Spalding).— Royle's  or  Pereira's  Materia  Medica,  Fownes'  Mattual  of  Che^ 
misiry,  and  Balfour's  Manual  of  Botany, 

Chemunu. — (1.)  French  polish  answers  for  sticking  labels  on  tin. — (2.)  When  Ibj. 
of  a  liquid  is  prescribed,  we  belicTe  sixteen  fluid  ounces  are  generaiiy  intended^  although 
according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  twelve  ounces  would  be  correct — (3.)  Blue  paper  or 
glass  is  often  used  for  the  protection  of  nitrate  of  silTer,  &c.,  from  the  action  of  light ; 
but  the  colour  which  ought  to  be  used  is  red. — (4.)  Tinct.  Lactucarii :  R  Powdered 
lactucarium  Jiv. ;  proof  spirit  Oij.     Digest  or  percolate.     (P.  •£.) 

i>/«£fiCM«.— -Phosphorus  paste.    (See  vol.  v.,  page  134.) 

Enquirer, — (1.)  SUver  is  soluble  in  nitric  add  :  the  solution  gives,  on  the  addition 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia. — (2.)  Accun's 
Chemical  Re-agents,  by  Maugham. 

An  Associate  (Wolverhampton). — Solution  of  caustic  potash  should  be  made  ac- 
cording to  the  PharmacopoBla.  It  would  be  free  from  any  carbonate  if  the  air  be 
excluded. 

jD.  W.  (Taunton).  —  (1.)  Liquor  Taraxaci:  R  Expressed  juice  of  taraxacum 
three  parts  ;  rectified  spirit  one  part ;  mix,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  twenty -four  hours ; 
then  decant  and  filter.-— (2.)  Soluble  copaiba.    (See  vol.  x.,  page  212.) 

A,  R.  A. — ^Ammonia  removes  the  stain  of  bichromate  of  potash. 

A.  X,  Z. — Most  wholesale  Druggists  export  to  Australia.  If  we  mentioned  the 
names  of  any  in  particular  we  should  be  liable  to  a  tax  for  an  advertisement. 

A  Constant  Reader  (Loughbro').— (1.)  Biane*s  Veterinary  Art — (2.)  Noad's  Che- 
mical Manipulation  and  Analysis, 

"  WiveHscombe,  May  19, 1852. 

"  Sib,— Having  been  infbrmed  that  this  month's  Pharmaceutical  Journal  contained  a  notice 
referring  to  myself,  I  have  just  been  favoured  with  its  loan  by  a  fkiend,  and  find  it  to  be  the  case. 

"  I  cannot  but  think  it  due  to  myself  to  state,  and  feel  confident  you  will  not  hesitate  to  give 
publicity  to  the  assertion  I  make,  viz. :  that  I  did  not  send,  or  cause  to  be  sent,  the  ToothiMshe 
Advertisement  to  the  N^ews  qf  the  World  Newspaper,  nor  was  I  aware  that  the  paper  in  question 
contained  such,  until  informed  thereof  by  a  medical  gentleman  of  this  town;  when  I  at  once 
denied  all  knowledge  thereof-  I  have  not  received  nor  replied  to  any  letters  touching  that  adver- 
tisement.   I  am  not  a  Chemist,  nor  have  I  in  a  single  instance  designated  myself  as  such. 

'*  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

"Thos.  Nbwtos,  Jun." 

M,  X,  T,  states, ''  The  consumers  of  ferri  ammonio-citras  have  been  much  alarmed 
since  the  appearance  of  your  last  joumai,**  &c  We  do  not  know  to  what  this  refers. 
Solution  of  caustic  potash  does  not  cause  an  immediate  precipitate  in  solution  of  am» 
monio-citrate  of  iron ;  but  on  th'e  application  of  heat  oxide  of  iron  is  thrown  down. 

Chendcus. — The  tables  referred  to  would  not  give  the  required  information.  The 
subject  of  chemical  equivalents  is  more  fully  treated  of  in  Turner's  Chemistry, — ^The 
liquids  referred  to  at  page  23  are  such  as  are  described  at  p^es  47  and  48.  When  the 
pressure  of  steam  is  represented  to  be  equal  to  a  certain  number  of  atmospheres  the 
meaning  is  that  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  so  many 
atmospheres. — To  the  last  question,  Yes. 

Iodine, — Iodide  of  potassium  is  veiy  rarely  free  from  a  trace  of  carbonate. 

Chamomelius.-^(l,^  A  registered  apprentice  can  become  a  member  only  by  passing 
the  required  examinations. —  (2.)  Botany,  Materia  Medlca,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy, 
Latin  Prescriptions. 

A  Would-be  Member  (Brighton). — See  vol.  viL,  No.  7. 


Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the. 
20th  of  the  month. 

Adrertisements  (not  later  than  the  23d  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  ChurchoLiL, 

Princes  Street,  Soho.     Other  communications  to  the  Editor. 
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